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Jl'1) u' l 30^ ^C^bl ^Ul 5 C-5^ J j 'u^cij UJ^L^ci J'^ 

The musician of love, what wondrous musical instrument and playing it possesses, 

For whatever melody it plays has a path to some Abode. 

May the world be never empty of the moaning of lovers. 

For it bears a sweetly melodious and heart-wrenching song. 

-(Hafiz) 


Can one who has not loved write of love? To this question one can respond 
by asking, Has there ever been someone who has not loved? Indeed, no one can 
write of love effectively who has not loved, but in order for such writing to con¬ 
vey something of the reality of love, the person must have been able to go be¬ 
yond that first stage of love, which is love for oneself. Human beings begin to 
love themselves as soon as they become aware of their own selves as distinct 
from others. Even men and women who ''hate themselves'' for one reason or 
another are attached to and "love" that element within themselves that "hates 
their selves." For the spiritual person, however, this hating of themselves—or 
more precisely, lower selves, or nafs—is the first stage toward the love of that 
which lies beyond themselves and ultimately the love of God, which resides 
already in the heart of His creatures, whether they are aware of it or not. The 
process of realization in Islamic spirituality involves becoming aware of the 
ever-expanding circle of what one loves until that ever-widening circle reaches 
the shore of Divinity and one realizes the love of God and, moreover, becomes 
aware that this love is the only real love {al-Hshq al-haqiqi), while all other love 
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is metaphorical love {al-%shq al-majdzi) and a reflection of that one real love 
that, in the words of Dante at the end of his Divine Comedy, ''moves the sun 
and the stars/' 

Not everyone whose love has reached the other "shore of existence" and who 
has experienced the love of God has written about it. But those who have done 
so have set out to express that love because of their love for God s creatures, 
whom God loves. It has been the vocation of such authors to write of supreme 
love in order to guide others to the abode of the Beloved, not for any worldly end. 
And since in the principial domain, love and beauty are combined, a wedding 
that we experience on the human plane also, their exposition of love has usually 
been combined with great beauty of expression, whether in poetry or prose. 

Islamic spirituality is impregnated with love combined with principial 
knowledge, as we already see in the Qur an and the Hadith. The fedeli ddmore 
of Islam have emphasized over and over that love and knowledge complement 
each other on the spiritual plane. To love God is to know Him, for how can one 
love that which one does not know? And God is also the Ultimate Reality, one 
of whose names is al-Wadud, or Love, and so one cannot know Him without 
loving Him. He is Love and the source of all love. The Sufls often distinguish 
between real love and metaphorical love, but even metaphorical love is but a 
ladder that can lead those who yearn for God to the supreme Love that is His 
alone. The supreme commandment of Ghrist to love God and to love ones 
neighbor refers, from the Sufl point of view, not to two loves but to a single 
Love that pervades all reality. As the famous sacred tradition {hadith qudsi) as¬ 
serts, God was a hidden treasure {kanz makhfi) who loved to be known, 
ahbabtu an uraf, that is, "I loved to be known," and created the world so that He 
would be known. This hadith, quoted so often in Sufl texts, not only reveals the 
principial intertwining of knowledge and love, but also asserts that Divine Love 
{al-hubb), combined with knowledge, is the cause of the creation of the world. 

Moreover, since God is the Ultimate Gause of all things. His Love for us 
precedes and is the cause that allows us to love Him. One of the greatest ex¬ 
positors in Islam of the meaning of love, Ahmad Ghazall, writes in his Sawdnih 
that the greatest distinction of human beings is that God loved them before 
they could love Him, according to the well-known Qur anic verse yuhibbuhum 
wa yuhibbunah, "He loves them and [therefore] they love Him." The wa in Ara¬ 
bic, which usually means "and," implies implicitly in this verse "therefore." 
The verse does not say that they love God and therefore God loves them, but 
asserts that Love begins from the Divine side. Of course, from a human point 
of view we must exert our will to love God. Metaphysically, however, we cannot 
love God unless He loves us. The person whom God does not love because of 
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his or her rebellion against Him or disobedienee to His eommands will not find 
the love of God in his or her heart, although this love exists in the heart of all 
human beings by virtue of their being human, even if in many eases it remains 
hidden and latent, unbeknown to one whose heart has hardened. 

One may wonder why so many Western and modern writings on Islam ne- 
gleet the eentral reality of love in Islamie piety and spirituality and refuse to 
eonsider the relation between Islam and the unparalleled riehness of Islamie 
literature devoted to love, not to speak of the role of love in everyday Islamie 
devotion. There are many reasons for this myopia, ineluding the eenturies-old 
Christian polemie that seeks to present Christianity as the religion based on 
love, in eontrast to Islam, whieh, aeeording to them, has the eoneept of the 
Divine only as the God of judgment and retribution. They speak as if there 
were no hell or purgatory in Christianity, and no forgiveness, eompassion, or 
love in Islam. 

A thorough diseussion of this important issue is not possible in this foreword, 
but suffiee it to say that as a eomplete religion, Islam of neeessity emphasizes 
also the importanee of the fear of God in mans religious life in addition to love 
and knowledge. It was not a Muslim but the Bible that said, ''The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom,'' a saying that is repeated almost word for 
word in a well-known hadith of the Prophet. To know God, we must love Him, 
and to love Him, we must fear Him. The fear of God must not be eonfused 
with the ordinary meaning of fear as a negative emotive state. As Abu Hamid 
Muhammad Ghazall said, when a person fears a ereature, he runs away from 
it, but when that person fears the Creator, he runs toward Him. There is some¬ 
thing in the soul of man that prevents him from attaining spiritual perfeetion. 
That something has to shrivel through fear of the Majesty of God and His Jus- 
tiee so that the higher elements of the soul ean be freed to love God. From the 
human point of view there is the hierarehy of fear, love, and knowledge that the 
soul marehing toward perfeetion must experienee sueeessively. 

The present book is one of the most pereeptive and authentie works written 
in English on the theme of love in Islamie spirituality. Some might eritieize the 
book as ineomplete beeause it deals with sourees only up to the sixth/twelfth 
eentury, but that quibble would be irrelevant, based as it is on unawareness of 
the nature of the historieal unfolding of the tradition of Islamie spirituality. Yes, 
many Muslim authors after the sixth/twelfth eentury have written important 
works on love in both prose and poetry, but the sixth/twelfth eentury served as 
a watershed for what was to follow, and limiting oneself to earlier eenturies does 
not mean negleeting any of the eentral teaehings of Islamie spirituality on love. 
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Moreover, the present work deals solely with prose works in Arabie and Per¬ 
sian. The reader might ask why, in light of there being so many masterpieees 
in poetry dealing with love, poetie works have not been ineluded. The answer 
is that there are already numerous studies and translations of the poetie tradi¬ 
tion, ineluding Chittieks own well-known work The Sufi Path of Love, whieh 
deals with the poetry of one of the greatest Sufi masters who sang eonstantly of 
love, namely, Jalal al-Dln RumT. By eontrast, the very rieh tradition of works on 
love in prose is hardly known in the West. The authors eareful translations of 
writings by figures sueh as Maybudl and Sam'anl open the door to a whole liter¬ 
ary world of great signifieanee praetieally unknown to readers of English until 
now. One has to eommend the author for his judieious ehoiee of works treated 
as well as his metieulous translations and penetrating analyses. 

The Sufi authors whose writings are treated here deseribed love not on 
the basis of the deseriptions of others but from their own experienee of Divine 
Love. As for the author of the present volume, when one reads his treatment, 
one feels that he not only eombines the finest seholarship with love for the 
works he is treating, but also loves the subjeet with whieh these texts are eon- 
eerned. The result is a major work of seholarship in the field of Sufism as well 
as a valuable treatise on Islamie spirituality in general, from whieh emanates 
something of the perfume and light of the baraka, or graee, of the reality of 
Sufism, a reality that is always imbued with love for the One and also for the 
many in light of the One. 


Seyyed Hossein Nasr 
July 2012 
Ramadan 1433 (A.H.) 


Preface 


Not too long ago I exchanged e-mails with an old friend, a professor of reli¬ 
gious studies who specializes in Hinduism. I happened to mention that I was 
writing a book on love, and he asked whether I was doing another study of 
Ruml. Here we have a well-informed scholar who has taught Islam in his sur¬ 
vey courses and guesses that someone writing about the Islamic understanding 
of love would be talking about Ruml. Those who know little or nothing about 
Rum! s historical context but have been exposed to the popular translations of 
his poetry may well be surprised to hear that he was a Muslim. In any case, my 
point is simply that few people associate love with Islam. 

In contrast, those familiar with the histories and literatures of the Islamic 
peoples know that love has been the preoccupation of thousands of Muslim 
scholars and saints. It is so central to the overall ethos of the religion that if any 
single word can sum up Islamic spirituality—by which I mean the very heart of 
the Qur anic message—it should surely be love. I used to think that knowledge 
deserved this honor and that the Orientalist Franz Rosenthal had it right in the 
title of his book Knowledge Triumphant. Now I think that love does a better job 
of conveying the nature of the quest for God that lies at the tradition s heart. 

When readers in the West come to appreciate poets like Ruml, 'Attar, Ibn 
al-Farid, Yunus Emre, and Hafiz, part of the reason is that their poetry conveys 
the mercy and compassion that inspire the human search for meaning and 
fulfillment. Some of these poets, most notably Ruml, taught explicitly that true 
and real love can be found only in the ultimate source of mercy and compas¬ 
sion. As he puts it in a typical passage: 

Count it a grace that loss comes from the lane of love: 

Let go of metaphorical love, the goal is love for the Real. 
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The warrior gives a wooden sword to his son 
so that he may beeome a ehampion in battle. 

Love for a hnman being is that wooden sword. 

When the trial eomes to its end, yon will love the All-Mereifnl. 

(Kulliyydt 336-38) 

Most poets were not so direct. They did not bother explaining the distinction 
between true and metaphorical love, because, in the end, lovers will indeed 
know who it is that they truly love. The task of the poet is rather to stimulate 
love, fall where it may. 

We should keep in mind that the Muslim poets lived in a vibrant culture. 
They were familiar with an extensive Arabic literature in many fields of learn¬ 
ing, a good portion of which talked about love. The Persians among them were 
proud heirs of an ancient civilization, the language of which had been trans¬ 
formed and invigorated under the influence of Arabic. Given the prominence 
of Persian sources in the present book, it is worth recalling that the language, 
which has hardly changed over the past one thousand years, belongs to the 
Indo-European family, so its grammar is closer to that of English than of Arabic 
(a sister of Hebrew in the Semitic family). Linguists call it New Persian to dis¬ 
tinguish it from Middle Persian and Old Persian. Nowadays, many English 
speakers call it Farsf but this is like calling German Deutsch or Japanese Nz- 
hongo. New Persian differs from Middle Persian in various ways, most notably 
in that it takes half its vocabulary from Arabic and uses the Arabic script. 

There is something magical about the Persian that appeared in Islamic 
times. It is as if the language itself invited its speakers to express themselves 
poetically. I rather doubt whether any native speaker of Persian can be found, 
even today, who has never tried his or her hand at composing verse. Somewhere 
I heard a saying that Arabic is the language of God, and Persian the language 
of the angels. Arabic has its own extraordinary beauty and, especially in the 
Quran, a majestic awesomeness. But talking about God in Arabic keeps Him 
rather distant, more on the transcendent than immanent side. In contrast, Per¬ 
sian pulls Gods beauty into the world on the wings of angels. Persian poetry, 
which began its great flowering in the eleventh century, shines forth with this 
angelic presence. The same attention to love and beauty is found also in lan¬ 
guages influenced by Persian literary traditions, such as Turkish and Urdu. 

Beginning in the late tenth century, there was an upsurge of Persian writing, 
much of it addressing religious teachings taken from Arabic sources. A good 
portion was poetry, such as the epic saga of the ancient kings by EirdawsT (d. 
1020), which can be enjoyed by any Persian speaker today. During the eleventh 
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and early twelfth eenturies, prose eame into its own, and several major authors 
devoted ehapters or books to the signifieanee of love for human life. Mueh of 
this material has been ignored by Western seholarship, so we get a rather trun- 
eated view of how the themes of love developed in Persian poetry. 

At the time, Arabie had already seen a good deal of writing devoted to love. 
The topie was not negleeted in the Quran, the Hadith (the sayings of Muham¬ 
mad), or early Arabie literature, but explanations of love s transformative power 
eame to the fore only gradually. It was as if, at a eertain point, seholars and 
saints felt that the spiritual vibraney of the original message was beeoming ob- 
seured, so they set out to make the heart of the message as explieit as possible. 
This is what I see happening in the love poetry of the newly flowering Persian 
language. 

Love s universality was very mueh a eoneern of those who wrote about it. By 
this I mean they insisted that no one ean eseape love s eall. Religious affiliation 
or laek thereof is of no aeeount. Many, even most, of those who gave it promi- 
nenee understood it to be one of Gods greatest gifts to His ereation. 

I was first struek by the notion of love s universal eall when, as an under¬ 
graduate. I diseovered Ruml, long before anyone other than speeialists had 
heard his name. I devoted two semesters to a eareful reading of R. A. Niehol- 
son s translation of Rum! s Mathnawiy and that led me to the study of Persian 
and Arabie so that I eould get at the original sourees. By the time I had flnished 
my PhD in Persian literature, I had eome to see Rum! as one wave in a great 
sea—a large wave to be sure. The first book I published on love. Divine Flashes 
(1981), was a study and translation of a Persian prose elassie devoted to love, the 
Lama at of Fakhr al-Dln 'Iraqi (d. 1281). He would have erossed paths with Rum! 
in Konya, where he studied with Rumfs friend Sadr al-Dln Qunawl (d. 1274), 
the foremost diseiple of Ibn al-'Arabl (d. 1240). Ibn al-'Arabl, the great sage from 
Andalusia, was in turn one of the most prolifle and profound authors in Islamie 
history, not least on the topie of love. It was his unsurpassed ability to bring out 
the seerets lurking just beneath the surfaee of the three great books—the uni¬ 
verse, the human soul, and the revealed Word—that led me to put aside my 
exploration of the riehes of Persian and to devote many years to a eareful study 
of his writings. Having translated 'Iraqis elassie on love, I turned to Ruml with 
the thought of writing the book I wished I had had as an undergraduate when 
I was stumbling in the underbrush of the Mathnawi, trying to make sense of 
the forest. That book was published as The Sufi Path of Love: The Spiritual 
Teachings ofRumi (1983). I designed it to be a gradual, systematie introduetion 
to Rumfs key terminology and eoneepts, but presented in his words rather 
than mine. 
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Despite my forays into many other authors and topies over the years, I re¬ 
mained faseinated by the manner in whieh Muslim authors were able to em¬ 
ploy the language of love to eontextualize the yearnings of the human soul in 
an overall theologieal vision. I also eontinued to be a bit puzzled by the insis- 
tenee of various learned aequaintanees that love is the key to Islam, not knowl¬ 
edge, as I had always assumed. It was my wish to understand the exaet role that 
love plays in Islam's theologieal vision that gave me the idea of preparing a 
wide-ranging thematie study of loves theologieal and literary dimensions. The 
plan was to do what I had done in several previous books: explain the basie 
teaehings and support my explanations by eopious quotations from primary 
sourees. Too often the seeondary literature has supported its analyses of Islamie 
thought by brief seleetions or the say-so of a seholarly expert. 

At I first I thought I would draw from Arable and Persian literature dealing 
with divine love from the Quran down to the nineteenth eentury. I limited 
myself to those two languages for the simple reason that I am ignorant of the 
other Islamie languages and unable to take direet advantage of their rieh eontri- 
butions. Hoping to find time to earry out the projeet, I submitted a proposal to 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, and in November 2009 was noti¬ 
fied that it had been approved. Needless to say, I am extremely grateful for this 
assistanee, without whieh I eould not have taken leave from teaehing and de¬ 
voted my energies to the researeh and writing that led to this book. 

After reeeiving the fellowship, I began reading books on love and translating 
anything that might prove useful. I had planned to inelude the views of Mus¬ 
lim philosophers, and to this end I translated mueh of the writing on love by 
the Ikhwan al-Safa' (tenth eentury), Avieenna (d. 1037), Suhrawardl (d. 1191), 
and Mulla Sadra (d. 1640). I was planning to inelude Ibn al-'ArabT s sehool of 
thought also, so I translated many diseussions of love from his thirteenth- 
eentury followers. These, like the philosophieal texts, are presented in abstruse 
language with logieal rigor. When I finally sat down to put the book together, I 
deeided that the more rarefied and speeulative approaehes deserve a separate 
study, not least beeause their eomplexity would elash with the lightness of the 
other material. 

With some regret, I also deeided that the texts I had prepared from the thir¬ 
teenth eentury onward would have to be dropped beeause I had more than 
enough early material to bring out and eontextualize the theology of love. If I 
had attempted to inelude the abundant later sourees, that would have added a 
great diversity of voiees, but it also would have diluted the remarkable writings 
of the earlier and less well-known figures. Looking baek at this point, I feel 
fairly eonfident that the book eovers the main theoretieal issues addressed by 
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writings on love from the Qur an down to reeent times, even if the vast majority 
of those who wrote on the topie are not mentioned by name. I hope that other 
seholars will bring out the still relatively unexplored riehes of Islamie love lit¬ 
erature in the later period, not only in Arabie and Persian, but also in the other 
Islamie languages, whieh eame into their own during this time. 

Let me eome baek to the universality of love s eall, whieh attraeted me to 
Rum! when I was an undergraduate. By this I mean Rumfs ability to express 
the aehe of every human soul for fulfillment, an aehe that he and others under¬ 
stood as an essential eomponent of love. It gradually beeame elear to me that 
authors like Rum! were not floating in the elouds of universal love, detaehed 
from the world and the suffering of their fellow human beings. Quite the eon- 
trary, the partieularity of human existenee was as mueh a part of their message 
as love s universality, whieh is to say that they never ignored their own human 
embodiment and their speeifieally Islamie foundations, not least the obliga¬ 
tions imposed on them by the Prophet s Sunnah. Nonetheless, for many of them 
the word isldm was simply a Qur anie designation for the submission to divine 
love that is a preeondition for attaining full human stature. Therefore, it ean 
be applied to all religions sent by God (as the Qur an itself makes elear). At the 
same time, the attention paid by these authors to the partieularities of the Is¬ 
lamie tradition presupposes a kind of universal partieularism, that is, the reeog- 
nition that there exists a multiplieity of partieularistie divine messages. I 
mention this point at the outset in order to make elear that this book is not ad¬ 
dressed to any speeifie group of people. Or rather, I wrote it for lovers, whoever 
they may be and from wherever they may eome. At the same time, I have ob¬ 
served the norms of eareful seholarship, so perhaps my eolleagues in aeademia 
will not be too hard on me for ignoring the soeial and politieal eontexts of the 
times. 

This book ean be eonsidered an anthology of Persian and Arabie texts on di¬ 
vine love from the eleventh and twelfth eenturies. The book s main thrust, 
however, is to show that those authors (and their fellow seholars) were rooted in 
a theologieal vision that gave love the unique role of bridging the gap between 
the divine and the human. The texts show how this vision was presented to 
readers, most of whom—espeeially the Persian speakers among them—would 
not have been seholars, but rather ordinary people, searehing, like the rest of 
us, for meaning in their lives. 

The book eovers a wide range of Islamie theologieal and philosophieal 
teaehings, but the authors of the texts do not present their ideas in the dry and 
abstraet manner of those who are typieally presented in the seeondary literature 
as Muslim authorities in these fields. The language of most of the authors I 
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quote is immersed in the mythie imagination, with its eonerete imagery and 
appeal to the immediate eoneerns of human souls. What I have translated is 
mainly prose, but a great deal of it is highly poetieal. Those familiar with the 
Persian poetieal tradition will reeognize mueh of the imagery and symbolism 
that was earried over into the still more beautiful and entieing literary forms by 
poets sueh as Ruml, Nizami, Sa'di, and Hafiz. 

Onee I had the promise of free time for this projeet, I set out to study a book 
that I had always wanted to read earefully, though its length prevented me from 
doing so. Called The Unveiling of the Secrets and the Provision of the Pious 
{Kashf al-asrdr wa ^uddat al-ahrdr), it is one of the earliest and longest eommen- 
taries on the Qur an in the Persian language, though a good portion of it is in 
Arabie. It was written by Rashid al-Din Maybudi (from the town of Maybud, 
near Yazd in eentral Iran), who began the final draft in 1126. Until publieation 
of Annabel Keeler s reeent monograph, Maybudi had been largely ignored by 
Western seholarship. Twenty-some years ago, an erudite and prolifie European 
seholar of Sufism was visiting our home. Notieing the ten volumes of Maybu¬ 
di s Unveiling of the Secrets displayed prominently on our shelves, the seholar 
asked what sort of book it was. When I replied that it was the most detailed and 
important twelfth-eentury souree for Sufi teaehings in the Persian language, 
the statement was met with suitable skeptieism. I would not make exaetly the 
same judgment today, but I hope that I have been able to illustrate that May¬ 
budi s book deserves mueh more reeognition than it has reeeived. 

Maybudi eomments on the entire Qur an in batehes of ten or twenty verses 
and in three stages. In Stage One, he translates the verses literally into Persian, 
offering no explanation other than the translation itself. In the seeond and by 
far the longest stage, he summarizes explanations provided by the Prophet, his 
eompanions, and various seholars and eommentators, though he seldom men¬ 
tions his written sourees. In Stage Three, whieh amounts to 1,500 pages, he 
takes at most a third of the verses and explains their allusions (zsfinra), by whieh 
he means the manner in whieh the words and imagery ean be understood as 
pointing to various dimensions of the souls relationship with God. 

In the third stage, Maybudi often eites Arabie sayings from earlier figures, 
many of whom by his time were ealled Sufis. Usually, but not always, he trans¬ 
lates these sayings into Persian and offers explanations and elaborations. In his 
time, the word Sufi was not used as it usually is nowadays, that is, as a generie 
term for spiritual teaehers and their followers (indeed, as Carl Ernst has shown 
in his Shambhala Guide to Sufism, todays meaning of the word is largely a 
modern eoinage laden with politieal baggage). The word Sufi referred rather to 
eertain outstanding individuals who had reaehed the highest degrees of prox- 
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imity to God by following in the Prophet s footsteps. In any ease, there is no 
doubt that Stage Three addresses what we ean rightly eall Islamie spirituality, 
even if spirituality is an aeademieally suspeet word. By using this expression, we 
ean single out an approaeh to Islamie teaehings that is radieally different from 
those of jurisprudenee (Islamie law) or Kalam (dogmatie and dialeetieal theol¬ 
ogy). We ean eall this approaeh Sufism, but most of the authors quoted in this 
book would not have eonsidered themselves Sufis, nor would their eontempo- 
raries have referred to them as sueh. Moreover, philosophers sueh as the Ikhwan 
al-Safa' and Avieenna say mueh the same thing about love s reality (as will be 
seen in Chapter 7), but no one has suggested that they should be ealled Sufis. 

We need to keep in mind that the various approaehes to Islamie learning 
were frequently eombined in a single individual, just as they were implieit in 
the Qur an and the person of the Prophet. Maybudl provides a fine example 
of an aeeomplished seholar who freely shifts from issues in Kalam and 
jurisprudenee—both of whieh he diseusses extensively in Stage Two—to those 
of spirituality, in eaeh ease offering plausible explanations that might help his 
readers in their own quests for understanding and self-realization. Maybudfs 
eontemporaries would hardly have ealled him a Sufi. Rather, he was an aeeom¬ 
plished master of the various fields of Islamie learning. The title of Keeler s 
study of Maybudl, Sufi Hermeneutics^ is thus suggestive but rather misleading, 
sinee he is nothing if not eeleetie in his approaeh. 

Aeeording to the subtitle of the published edition of Maybudl s Unveiling of 
the Secrets, his book was Known as the Quran Commentary of Master ""Abdallah 
Ansdri. It eame to be ealled by this name beeause Maybudl, as he tells us in the 
introduetion, wrote it after having studied the Qur an eommentary of Ansar! 
(d. 1088), a famous seholar from Herat. He found it profound and eloquent, but 
far too short to be of mueh help to seekers of knowledge and spiritual guidanee. 
Henee, he deeided to expand on it so that everyone eould benefit. Historians 
have wondered whether Ansar! aetually wrote a eommentary, given that no 
sueh book has survived. Keeler, among others, thinks that Maybud! is referring 
to oral teaehings reeeived from Ansar! s students, sinee it is unlikely that May- 
bud! eould have studied with him. In the text itself, Maybud! often eites Ansar!, 
but on the whole those quotations make up less than 10 pereent of Stage Three 
and little of Stage Two. 

After reading through Maybud! and translating several hundred pages, I 
turned to my favorite Persian text of the twelfth eentury. Repose of the Spirits: 
Explaining the Names of the All-Opening King {Kawh al-arwdh ft sharh asmd^ 
al-malik al-fattdh), by Ahmad ibn Mansur Sam am, who died at the age of forty- 
six in 1140. I had skimmed through this book in the past and published a study 
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of some of it as ''The Myth of Adams FalF' (by many aeeounts, the favorite 
ehapter of my little book Sufism: A Beginners Guide). Sam'anl s book seems to 
be the earliest Persian example of a eommon theologieal genre: an explanation 
of the meaning of the ninety-nine, or most beautiful, names of God (not every¬ 
one eounts them as ninety-nine, though Sam'anl does). After providing a quiek 
and more or less standard linguistie analysis of the name in question and eiting 
one or two Qur anie verses in whieh the name is mentioned, Sam'anl rumi¬ 
nates on the name's implieations for human existenee. In almost every ease, he 
ties the name baek to God s love and eompassion. His prose is interspersed with 
Persian poetry, some of it his own. He quotes Arabie poetry and ineludes Arabie 
prose passages that may or may not be quotations. He mentions no sourees, 
though he eites many sayings from early teaehers. The final result is one of the 
longest expositions of love ever written in Arabie or Persian, and perhaps the 
most profound and entieing. If it has not been reeognized as a book on love in 
the seeondary literature, the negleet may be beeause modern seholars have not 
read it with eare. It was published relatively reeently, and the title gives no hint 
as to its real eontent. Moreover, its approaeh is allusive and indireet (as most 
authors on love thought the topie deserved to be treated), and the prose often 
dense and eonvoluted. 

The little we know about Sam'anT s life is provided by his nephew, 'Abd al- 
Karlm Sam am (d. 1167), author of The Lineages {al-Ansdb)y a well-known bio- 
graphieal dietionary. The two were members of a seholarly family from the 
eosmopolitan eity of Merv (in todays Turkmenistan). 'Abd al-Karlm says that his 
unele was an eloquent preaeher, but he does not mention any books by him. He 
deseribes him as a master of Islamie learning, but in no way does he suggest that 
he was a Sufi. 'Abd al-Karlm tells us that his grandfather, Ahmad s father Man¬ 
sur (d. 1096), wrote books on the Hadith and jurisprudenee as well as a eommen- 
tary on the Qur an. Sam'anl sometimes eites sayings from his father in Repose of 
the Spirits^ but he must have reeeived them through an intermediary, sinee, ae- 
eording to his nephew at least, he was only two years old when his father died. 

When I first looked at Sam'anl s book twenty-some years ago, I notieed a few 
passages similar to Maybudls eommentary. Keeler mentions that an Iranian 
seholar pointed this out in an artiele. Sam am and Maybudl were eontempo- 
raries, and it was not elear to me or to anyone else who was reading whom, or 
whether the two were drawing from the same souree. In the eourse of studying 
the two books, I was able to determine that Maybudl drew from Sam'anl. He 
must have reeeived a eopy of Repose of the Spirits around the time he finished 
his explanation of Surah 16 (about halfway through his book). From the begin¬ 
ning of the eommentary on Surah 17 to the end of the book, Maybudl fre- 
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quently draws from Repose, sometimes verbatim. As often as not, he revises and 
simplifies Sam'anl s eomplieated prose. 

On the whole Maybudl uses at least as mueh material from Sam'anl as he 
does from AnsarT, and indeed, the tone and style of the seeond half of Stage 
Three shifts notieeably under Sam'anl s influenee. In the ease of AnsarT, how¬ 
ever, Maybudl usually mentions his name or refers to him by the epithet Pir of 
the Tariqah {pir-i tariqat). Pir, the Persian translation of the Arabie shaykh, 
means elder or teaeher, and the tariqat is the narrow path to God, that followed 
by those who were ealled Sufis as well as by eountless other Muslims who 
would have seemed unremarkable to their eontemporaries. Pir of the Tariqah 
was a title given to those who guided diseiples on this path. Maybudl uses the 
expression in referenee to other teaehers as well, but in those eases he also men¬ 
tions their names. Almost invariably, when he aseribes a passage simply to the 
Pir of the Tariqah, he means Ansarl. 

When Maybudl borrows from Sam'anl, he rarely indieates that he is quoting. 
When he does, he gives no hint of the speaker s identity. Failure to mention 
sourees was eommon in Islamie texts before modern times, sinee there was little 
sense of personal ownership of ideas or their expression. In any ease, Maybudl 
does not identify any sourees other than Ansarl, so we should not imagine that 
he was singling Sam am out for negleet. For example, in Stage Three, Maybudl 
makes extensive use of Subtle Allusions {LatdHf al-ishdrdt), a Quran eommen- 
tary by Abud-Qasim al-Qushayrl (d. 1072). QushayrT is the author of the famous 
Treatise (Risdla), a standard Arabie teaehing text eoneerning the path to God, 
wholly or partly translated into English three times. Despite frequent verbatim 
borrowings, Maybudl never mentions the book or its author by name. 

When I began my researeh, I knew that Ansarl himself would have important 
things to say about love, but I was pleasantly surprised to see how rieh a souree 
he turned out to be. He wrote in both Arabie and Persian on theology, jurispru- 
denee, and the spiritual path. Historians have pointed out that many of his works 
were eompiled by diseiples. However that may be, the texts I used are eonsistent 
in style and eontent, a faet that helped me find several passages that Maybudl 
eites from him without saying so. Among the books that were likely eompiled 
after his death is the first Persian aeeount of the lives of the great masters of Is¬ 
lamie spirituality. The Generations of the Sufis {Tabaqdt al-sufiyya). This was a 
major souree for 'Attar s well-known Memorial of the Friends {Tadhirat al-awliyd^). 
Ansarl is eonsidered an authority in Hanbalite theology, a sehool that in the four¬ 
teenth eentury famously produeed Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 
both of whom—it is often forgotten—wrote extensively on love (as Joseph Nor- 
ment Bell has shown in Love Theory in Later Hanbalite Islam). 
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Ansar! s best-known Arabic book is Way Stations of the Travelers {Mandzil 
al-sdhrm), the classic description of the path to God, depicted as one hundred 
stages, each of which is subdivided into three levels. The text provides a dense 
description of the souks transformation as it gains ever-greater proximity to the 
divine reality. Ansar! had already written a similar book in Persian called One 
Hundred Fields {Sad maydan). The word field is used for battlefields, polo 
grounds, and city squares. Here he seems to have in mind the battlefields in 
which the seeker of God engages in struggle {jihad) against his own self. The 
Arabic book, composed about thirty years after the Persian, is similar in struc¬ 
ture but is by no means based upon it. 

Ansar! wrote beautifully in both Arabic and Persian. He is one of the first 
authors who can be cited to demonstrate the truth of the saying ''Persian is sugak' 
{pars! shikar ast). The sweetness of his language is especially obvious in his most 
famous Persian compositions, his whispered prayers {mundjdt). This Arabic word, 
derived from najwd, "to whisper,'' means to talk secretly with someone or to hold 
a private conversation. According to the Prophet, "The person saying the ritual 
prayer [salat] is whispering [mundjdt] with his Lord." The word gradually came 
to designate an especially intimate form of addressing God, and Ansar! was the 
first and greatest master of the art in the Persian language. He probably never 
wrote the prayers down as a separate work, and there are different collections of 
them in manuscript. Some of his writings, such as Forty-Two Chapters {Chihil 
u daw fasl), have passages that were later cited among the prayers. Maybud! 
frequently quotes the prayers, some of them several times, but it is fairly clear, 
not least because of variants of the same prayer, that he was drawing from 
memory, not a written text. Ansar! also wrote what may be the first independent 
Persian treatise on love. The Book of Love {Mahabbat-ndma). In twenty-eight 
chapters and thirty-some pages, it describes various qualities that the soul may 
come to acquire by loving God. It is an exquisite text, even more aphoristic and 
allusive than is usual in books on love. 

Maybud! and Sam'an! were younger contemporaries of the Ghazal! brothers, 
though I found little evidence that either was familiar with their works. Mu¬ 
hammad Ghazal! (d. iiii) is universally regarded as one of the greatest scholars 
of the Islamic tradition, and has been the object of numerous studies in West¬ 
ern languages. He wrote outstanding books on the important Islamic sciences, 
not least jurisprudence, principles of jurisprudence, Kalam, philosophy, and 
the spiritual path. What sets him apart from most other early authors is how he 
integrated various perspectives and schools of thought. His most famous book 
in Arabic, Giving Life to the Sciences of the Religion {Ihyd^ ^ulum al-dm), in four 
volumes of ten chapters each, addresses all the concerns of those who aspire to 
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understand God and to act as He wants them to. Ghazall begins each chapter 
by citing the Qur an, the Hadith, and the sayings of great Muslims, and then 
explains the ideas in a fluent, systematic, and logical fashion. Many of the 
chapters of Giving Life have been translated into English, in each case as an 
independent book; the chapter on love appeared in 2011. Ghazall s abbreviated 
Persian version of that chapter has been translated as part of the book in which 
it is found. The Alchemy of Felicity {Kimiyd-yi sa'ddat). Given Ghazall s fame in 
the Western literature and the availability of his two chapters on love, I have 
mostly ignored him, despite his great importance. 

As for Muhammad's younger brother Ahmad (d. 1126), he is the author of 
several prose treatises in Arabic and Persian, by far the most famous of which is 
Apparitions {Sawdnih)^ which has often been considered the classic Persian text 
on love. Historians have written that the book was highly influential in the tra¬ 
dition of writing on love, though my sense is that they might have demoted it if 
they had been familiar with Maybudl and Sam'anl. Keeler follows in the usual 
line when she says that aside from AnsarT, the two works that had the most in¬ 
fluence on Maybudl were Qushayrls Subtle Allusions and Ahmad s Appari¬ 
tions, though she offers no more evidence for the latter than a single short 
passage. She does speak of stylistic similarities, but given Maybudl s propensity 
to quote without ascription or alteration, the lack of any other citations from 
Apparitions is surprising. Ahmad s book has been translated into English with 
little attention to its poetic quality, so I hope that the few examples I have pro¬ 
vided here will show why it has proved attractive over the centuries, much more 
so than his brother s Persian writings. 

I cite passages from other authors, about whom I will say something in the 
text. These include the Ikhwan al-Safa', Avicenna, Abu Ibrahim Bukhari, Hu- 
jwlrl, Mansur 'Abbadi, and Ruzbihan Baqll. I have not drawn from the love 
poets, not least because their verse demands contextualization and commen¬ 
tary, whereas prose is relatively self-explanatory. Moreover, the poets have been 
studied extensively in the secondary literature. The most important single 
poem on divine love in the Arabic language, the 760-verse Poem of Wayfaring 
(Nazm al-suluk) by Ibn al-Earid (d. 1235), would have been a bit late for my flnal 
draft, but in any case it has been translated into English three times by impor¬ 
tant scholars. 

The first in the line of great Persian love poets, Sana'l of Ghazna (d. 1131), has 
attracted a good deal of attention, though not nearly as much as he deserves. A 
contemporary of Maybudl and Sam'anI, SanaT wrote dense and difficult verse, 
so it is not without reason that he was given the title hakim, sage or philoso¬ 
pher. His poetry is rich with allusions to the Quran, the Hadith, philosophy. 
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theology, Arabic poetry, and so on. A thorough analysis of any of his great qasi- 
das could occupy a lengthy monograph. It is worthy noting that he was May- 
budl s favorite poet. When citing him, Maybudl typically quotes one or two 
lines from ''that chevalier.'' In the twelfth century, the word chevalier (Persian 
jawanmard, translation of Arabic fata, literally, "young man") was used to desig¬ 
nate the ideal lover of God. Maybudl, Sam'anl, and Ahmad Ghazall, among 
others, sometimes address their readers with it, indicating not who the readers 
are, but what they should be striving to become, namely, people of perfect vir¬ 
tue, wisdom, generosity, kindness, and compassion. 

As for the other great Persian love poet before Ruml, 'Attar of Nishapur (d. 
1221), author of the famous Language of the Birds {Mantiq al-tayr), he was the 
object of the massive study of Helmut Ritter, The Ocean of the Soul: Man, the 
World, and God in the Stories of Farid al-Din ^Attdr. The book was published in 
German in 1955 and translated into English in 2003 (with an updated bibliogra¬ 
phy and apparatus). The pages devoted specifically to love (360-614) provide a 
rich survey of the literature. Ritter wrote as a historian and a classifier, analyz¬ 
ing 'Attar's concepts and themes by reducing them to statements, providing 
summaries or translations of the illustrative stories, and cross-referencing with a 
wealth of earlier and later sources, both Arabic and Persian (and sometimes 
Turkish). Despite his vast knowledge of Arabic and Persian manuscripts, Ritter 
apparently had not come across the books of Sam'anl and Maybudl, the two 
richest Persian sources for teachings on love before 'Attar. 

When I first began collecting material, I thought that I would make use of 
the earliest-known full-length Arabic book on love for God, written by Hasan 
al-Daylaml (d. ca. 1000). This is an excellent example of a transitional work 
between early Sufi writings, which are mainly compilations of sayings from the 
Qur'an, the Hadith, and the great spiritual teachers, and later, theoretical 
works, such as those of Muhammad Ghazall, which provide extensive elabora¬ 
tions on the same sayings. What distinguishes Daylaml's book from chapters on 
love in the Sufi literature of the same period—like the Treatise by Qushayrl or 
Food of the Hearts {Qut al-quluh) by Abu Talib Makkl (d. 996)—is its length 
and its attention to Kalam, philosophy, and belles lettres. In the end, I decided 
that the fine English translation of this book by Joseph Norment Bell and Has- 
san A 1 Shafie made it unnecessary for me to cite from it (with one exception). 

It is worth remarking that Bell and A 1 Shafie call their translation of Dayl- 
aml's book A Treatise on Mystical Love. Mystical here should be understood as 
the counterpart of profane, which is the expression chosen by Lois Giffen for 
her survey of the literary genre that addresses interpersonal or romantic love. 
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Theory of Profane Love Among the Arabs. What makes Daylaml s book mystical 
is that it talks of the mysteries of the relationship between the soul and God, 
and what makes the other genre profane is that it does not specifically address 
this issue. As a general rule, however, authors of books in both genres drew 
from the same stock of Arabic poetry and sometimes the same anecdotes, such 
as those handed down about the famous lovers Layla and Majnun. In one case, 
the authors read the verses or anecdotes as referring to the souls love for God, 
and in the other to interpersonal human love. In Islamic thought, generally 
there is no essential difference between the two sorts of love, for love is a divine 
reality wherever it appears (Avicenna sets the tone on this point in the treatise 
cited in Ghapter 7). 

Although I set out to give equal weight to Arabic and Persian, the book ended 
up heavily slanted toward the latter. From the beginning, I knew that Maybudl 
and Sam'anl would provide excellent material, but I had hoped that I would find 
as much in Arabic (indeed, I easily could have had I gone into the thirteenth 
century; Ibn al-'Arabl s teachings alone could fill a lengthy volume). In the short 
amount of time at my disposal, it would have been impossible to find and read 
every book on love in Arabic that I had not yet seen, but I did my best to review 
what I had in hand and to look closely at other books mentioned in the second¬ 
ary literature. I do not think I missed too much of the published material. In the 
final push and shove of writing, I chose sweetness of expression over precision of 
argument. That decision helps explain why I included Ahmad Ghazall s Persian 
Apparitions and ignored his brother s chapters on love. If we were looking simply 
at the theological and doctrinal dimensions of love, Muhammad Ghazall s treat¬ 
ment is far more thorough and complete than Ahmad s. But if we want to bring 
out the mysteries of the interpenetration of divine and human love. Apparitions 
does a better job, and without the abstract language. 

Generally speaking, Persian texts on religious issues are more accessible than 
Arabic books on the same topics. This is often because they were written as sum¬ 
maries of or commentaries on Arabic originals. The authors intended them for 
those who did not have the training to look at the Arabic sources or the where¬ 
withal to find teachers. Many Persian authors went to great lengths to write 
clearly, and if anything, they tended to become long-winded in drawing out the 
implications of a brief Arabic statement. That sort of writing is relatively easy to 
follow in English translation because it does not assume a great deal of knowl¬ 
edge, in contrast to the original Arabic passages. Moreover, the Persian authors 
tended to employ rich, concrete imagery, whereas the parallel Arabic discus¬ 
sions preferred abstract, technical terms. 
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Maybudl provides a good example of the advantage of Persian over Arabie, at 
least for nonspecialists. As noted, he often draws from QushayrT s Subtle Allu¬ 
sions, a dense and aphoristic text. In explaining a single Qur anic verse, Qush¬ 
ayrT will sometimes offer five or ten brief interpretations drawn from usually 
unnamed authors. On occasion, Maybudl will quote all or part of Qushayrfs 
text and leave it at that. Often, after quoting QushayrI, he will provide an inter¬ 
pretive translation, at which point an aphorism becomes a long paragraph, 
much clearer than the original. Frequently, Maybudl does not bother citing the 
Arabic, but takes inspiration and goes off on his own. Much of his popularity 
over the centuries has been due to his ability to bring the abstruse sayings of the 
early Sufis into everyday language. 

I began writing this book by classifying well over a thousand pages of newly 
translated texts according to theme. It gradually became obvious that the authors 
were answering three basic questions: Where does love come from? How can 
people live up to love in their everyday lives? Where will love take them in the 
end? Hence, I arranged the selections under three general headings: the origin of 
love, the life of love, and the goal of love. Having made a final choice about 
which texts to include and which to drop, I set out to provide the necessary theo¬ 
logical contextualization. Nowhere do I try to define love, for the authors insist 
that it cannot be defined or explained, even if its symptoms can be described. 
Love s reality can be understood only by embracing and living it. As Rum! puts it: 

Someone asked, ''What is love?'' I said, 

"Don't ask about these meanings 
"When you become like me, you'll know. 

When He calls you, you'll recite its tale." 

{Kulliyydt 29050-51) 

At this point I should say something about the words used for love in Arabic 
and Persian. Early discussions typically used the Qur'anic words hubb and ma- 
habba, two gerunds from a root that is found in the Qur'an eighty times. The 
Qur'an talks about love also in terms of a second root, whose gerunds are wudd 
and mawadda, about thirty times. From this root is derived the divine name 
Loving, wadud. The Qur'an uses a third term, bawd, "caprice" or "whim," to 
designate misguided love, but the later literature frequently uses it without a 
negative connotation. 

The most important extra-Qur'anic word for love is Hshq, which is often 
taken to mean intense or passionate love. In the early philosophical literature, it 
is typically used as the generic word. Most authors agree that Hshq designates 
the intense and passionate love that can appear in a human relationship. Some 
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cite with approval the saying, traceable to Plato s Phaedrus, that hshq is a divine 
madness {junun ildhi). Many would contrast it with the long-term, deeply 
rooted love of two spouses, which can better be called mahabba or mawadda. 
The Kalam experts held that the word Hshq could not be applied to Gods love 
for man or mans love for God, but scholars in other disciplines seldom paid 
much attention to their objections (Bell and A1 Shafie provide a good summary 
of the theological debates in their introduction to A Treatise on Mystical Love). 
In Persian poetry, Hshq is the preferred term. 

From early times, scholars writing in Arabic analyzed a great variety of words 
that are used in talking about love. In Theory of Profane Love Among the Arabs, 
Giffen says that those who attempted to be comprehensive provided from sixty 
to eighty ''names and kinds'' of love. In Love Theory in Later Hanbalite Islam, 
Bell points out that Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya provided definitions of fifty-one 
words referring to love at the beginning of his theological tract The Garden of 
Lovers (Rawdat al-muhibbm). In the meticulous study Love in the Holy Quran, 
the contemporary Jordanian scholar Ghazi bin Muhammad finds thirty-six 
Qur'anic terms designating various kinds of love. 

By the time authors started writing about love in Persian, they used the same 
Arabic terms, often treating mahabba and %shq as synonyms. The most com¬ 
mon approach to the debates over whether Hshq can be applied to divine love 
came to be that voiced by 'Iraqi in the introduction to Lamadt: "Gall it ma¬ 
habba or hshq—let us not quarrel over words." In addition, authors often used 
two Persian words. One is mihr, which is the New Persian descendent of the 
Avestan mithra, the name of one of the twelve Zoroastrian archangels and the 
object of worship in the Greco-Roman Mithraic mysteries. The second, used 
much more commonly, is dusti, a noun derived from dust, meaning "friend," 
"lover," or "beloved." In today's Persian, dusti means friendship, not love. Even 
so, in order to say, "I love you," you need to say, ''Dustat ddramj' literally, "I 
have you as friend." As a synonym for the Arabic hubb, the compound verb dust 
ddshtan, "to have as friend," goes back to the beginning of New Persian, as is 
shown by, among other things, the fact that Maybudl translates Qur'anic verses 
using hubb with this verb. Ansar! used dusti interchangeably with mahabba 
and mihr. It should be noted also that in Arabic, hubb is one of the most com¬ 
mon words for friendship, so the distinction between friendship and love is of¬ 
ten made by translators. 

When Persian authors wrote about friendship, they used dusti or mahabba 
rather than Hshq, which is reserved for intense or romantic love. When the 
word dust is used in Persian poetry, translators commonly render it as "friend," 
though one could also translate it as "lover," in the sense of someone you love 
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and who loves you. When the word dust refers to God, I translate it as ''the 
Friend.'' 

Another terminologieal eomplieation arises with the Arabie word wcz/z, 
"friend," an important Qur'anie word and one of the divine names. When 
translating it into Persian, Maybudl and others use dust, but they use dust to 
translate habib and mahbub also (both derived from hubb). Friendship is then 
wala and waldya (or wildya). The root meaning of wall is "eloseness," along 
with "aetivity appropriate for eloseness." Thus we have wdli, whieh means 'gov¬ 
ernor" or "ruler," that is, someone who, beeause of eloseness to the king, is 
given rulership (walaya) over a provinee (walaya). In Shi'ism, the speeifie au¬ 
thority handed over to the Imams by the Prophet is ealled walaya. In today's 
Iran, this word has been given a politieal twist with the expression waldyat-i 
faqih, the "rulership of the jurist." 

The Qur'an uses the word awliyd\ the plural of wall, to designate the friends 
of God, and a great diseussion arose over the eenturies as to their identity. They 
are not simply the prophets, though the prophets are eertainly friends of God, 
nor do they seem to be the same as the faithful, even though "God is the friend 
of those who have faith’' (Qur'an 2:257). They are usually understood as a third 
eategory, standing between the ordinary faithful and the prophets. Moreover, 
throughout the Islamie world from early times, Muslims have reeognized eer- 
tain deeeased individuals as God's friends and, as a result, have venerated their 
memory and their tombs. Seholars often translate the term in this sense as 
"saint," but the English word is problematie, given its strong Ghristian eonnota- 
tions and the faet that Ghristian saints are designated by the ehureh. In Islam, 
God's friends are determined by the eonsensus of a eommunity, often loeal. 
Moreover, the Qur'an makes elear that Satan has awliya', and they are surely 
not saints. In any ease, in our texts here, when authors use the word wall, they 
follow Qur'anie usage, understanding God's friends as those who are exeep- 
tionally elose to Him and thus objeets of His love. 

In what follows I translate hubb and its derivatives as "love," wudd (rarely used 
outside the Qur'anie eontext) as "love" or "affeetion," Hshq as "passion," mihr as 
"love," and dusti as "friendship." It needs to be kept in mind, however, that these 
words are often used interehangeably, whieh is to say that love, passion, and 
friendship are frequently the same notion. Nonetheless, there are passages in 
whieh authors make distinetions among the meanings of the words, and those 
familiar with the languages may want to know whieh word is being used in any 
given ease. 


Abbreviations 


Chihil. 

Kashf 
Lata if 
Mahabbat 
Mandzil 

Rawh. 

Sawdnih. 

Tasfiya. 


Ansan, Chihil u daw fasL lhyd\ 
GhazalT, Ihyd^ "ulum al-dm. 

Maybudl, Kashf al-asrdr. 

Qushayrl, Latdhf al-ishdrdt 
Ansarl, Mahabbat-ndma. 

Ansan, Mandzil al-sdHrm.Mayddn. 
Ansarl, Sad mayddn. 

Sam'anl, Rawh al-arwdh. 

Ahmad Ghazall, Sawdnih. 

'Abbadl, al-Tasfiya fi ahwdl al sufiyya. 
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A NOTE ON FORMAT 


I have avoided endnotes as mueh as I eould. Citations from the Quran are 
italieized, with ehapter and verse in braekets. Hadiths that are quoted in trans¬ 
lated passages without explieit aseription to the Prophet are indieated by an as¬ 
terisk. Unaseribed quotations usually mean that an Arable proverb or saying is 
being mentioned in the midst of a Persian diseussion, or that the author of the 
passage is putting words into someone s mouth. Proper names are identified in 
the index of names and terms. Transliteration follows the standard, modified 
system of The Encyclopedia of Islam. Capital letters are used for pronouns refer¬ 
ring to Cod both to avoid ambiguity and to maintain eonsisteney. 
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Part One 


The Origin of Love 





1 


The Theological Context 


By theology, I mean discussion of the divine reality and its relationship with 
the universe. During the formative period of Islamic thought, up until around the 
eleventh century, theologians could be classified into three broad schools of 
thought, which historians have typically called Kalam (dogmatic, scholastic, or 
dialectical theology), Sufism or mysticism, and philosophy. At least from the 
time of Muhammad Ghazall, the categories started to break down as authors 
tended more and more to combine the approaches. 

Those theologians who addressed the issue of love did so in the context of 
various terminological givens, such as the notion of unity; the depiction of God 
as Essence, attributes (or names), and acts; and the complementarity of divine 
attributes. Part of what distinguishes the approach of those with Sufi leanings 
from that of the Kalam experts is the stress on the human side of the divine- 
human relationship. 

Generally speaking, experts in Kalam insisted on God s utter transcendence 
and downplayed any suggestion of immanence. By doing so, they obscured the 
fact that the human perception and reception of God are intimately bound up 
with human nature. Trying to avoid anthropomorphism, they sought refuge in 
the abstrusities of rational thought and avoided the imagery and symbolism of 
the Quran and the Hadith, especially when these depicted God in blatantly 
human terms. A good portion of the writing of Ibn al-'Arabl addresses this al¬ 
lergy of Kalam to taking the Quran at face value. He advises the Kalam experts 
to stop explaining away the apparent meaning of the verses and to open up 
their souls to God's disclosure of Himself in forms and symbols. He does not 
deny the necessity of the abstracting power of rationality (reason, in his view, 
is one of the two eyes of the heart), but he wants people to give equal time to 
imagination and symbolism.^ 
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Theologians who stressed the eentrality of love in the human-divine rela¬ 
tionship often talked about dry issues of theologieal diseourse, but tended to 
avoid the abstraetions and tedious argumentation favored by Kalam and phi¬ 
losophy and instead tied the diseussion baek to Qur anie symbolism and the 
everyday experienee of the human souk The faet that they foeused on love 
shows that they were writing with the goal of bringing humans and God to¬ 
gether, not keeping them apart. Rational analysis, as Ibn al-'Arabl never tires of 
reminding his readers, drives God from the soul and leaves seekers bereft of 
the objeet they should be seeking. Kalam experts advised those who would like 
to love God that He is far, far beyond pitiful human attempts to grasp Him in 
their embraee. Ibn al-'Arabl and others like him never forgot that it is God s 
very otherness, the faet that He utterly transeends every notion of transeen- 
denee, that puts Him in the midst of the human soul and opens it up to love. 

In one of my favorite passages eontrasting the abstraet theorizing of the ratio¬ 
nal thinkers with the seriptural imagery and symbolism embraeed by lovers, 
Ibn al-'Arabl offers the following observation. Notiee that he is referring to a 
famous divine saying about the ereation of the universe. In its most eommon 
version, it reads: '4 was a hidden treasure and I loved to be reeognized, so I ere- 
ated the ereatures so that they might reeognize Me.'' He is also referring to the 
Hadith of Gabriel, in whieh the Prophet defines ihsan^ ''doing the beautiful," as 
"worshiping God as z/you see Him." As we will see, this definition of ihsdn is 
eentral to the general understanding of the path to God. Notiee also that Ibn 
al-'Arabl uses the word Shariah (sharfa) in its broadest sense, that is, revealed 
religion. This beeomes elear when he pluralizes it in the first paragraph, mean¬ 
ing all the religions sent by God.^ 


By God, were it not for the Shariah that came with the divine report-giving, 
no one would recognize God! Had we remained with our rational proofs— 
which, in the opinion of the rational thinkers, demonstrate the knowledge 
that God's Essence is "not like this" and "not like that"—no created thing 
would ever have loved Him. But the divine reports have come in the tongues 
of the Shariahs, saying that "He is like this" and "He is like that" and men¬ 
tioning things whose outward meanings are contradicted by rational proofs. 

He made us love Him through these positive attributes. Then, having set 
down the relationships and established the causes and kinship that bring 
about love. He said, '‘Nothing is as His likeness’' [42:11]. 

Thus He affirmed the causes that bring about love, even if rational proofs 
deny them. This is the meaning of His words, "I created the creatures and 
made Myself recognized to them, so they came to recognize Me." They rec- 
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ognize God only by means of what He reported abont Himself: His love for 
ns, His merey toward ns, His elemeney. His tenderness. His loving-kindness. 
His deseent into limitation so that we may eoneeive of Him in images and 
plaee Him before onr eyes in onr hearts, onr kiblah, and onr imagination, 
sneh that it is 'as iP we see Him. Or rather, we do indeed see Him within 
onrselves, for we have eome to reeognize Him by His making Himself reeog- 
nized, not by onr own rational eonsideration. 

{Futuhdt al-makkiyya 2:326) 


THE ISLAMIC WORLDVIEW 

A good deal of the secondary literature on love in Islamic civilization in¬ 
vestigates writings on profane love, which make relatively little reference to the 
Qur an and the Hadith, preferring instead to address the trials and tribulations 
of human lovers, especially as they were celebrated in Arabic poetry from earli¬ 
est times. In contrast, books on divine love are rooted explicitly or implicitly in 
the Quranic worldview (though in the case of early philosophers, that basis 
may not be obvious). Lailure to grasp the givens of the discussion will make it 
difficult to see the ground on which the authors were standing. Let me then 
summarize the basic standpoint of the texts. 

The most concise expression of the Islamic worldview is found in the Shaha- 
dah {shahada), the formula of bearing witness: "I bear witness that there is no 
god but God and I bear witness that Muhammad is God s messenger.'' This 
statement gives us three primary issues, each of which is discussed throughout 
the Qur'an: Lirst, there are those who bear witness to the message, that is, hu¬ 
man beings. Second, there is God, who sends the message. Third, there are the 
Messenger and the message, the intermediaries between God and man. More 
simply, we have human beings. Ultimate Reality, and the tie that binds them 
together; or lovers, the Beloved, and love. 

These three issues are the foundation upon which most religious traditions 
are built, whatever the language used to express them. They become Islamic 
when those who speak of them take the truth of the Qur'an for granted and 
pose the issues in its terms. To say that they take the Qur'an as true, however, 
does not mean that they think its meaning is always clear. Any survey of Islamic 
literature will show that the question of how to interpret the message has always 
been hotly debated. I have already alluded to the fact that Qur'an commenta¬ 
tors like Maybudl and QushayrT, not to mention the great Lakhr al-Dln RazT 
(d. 1209), frequently offer several interpretations for any given verse. The plethora 
of Qur'an commentaries throughout history provides a great variety of readings 
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and standpoints. Ibn al-'Arabl goes so far as to assert that every interpretation of 
the Qur an for which a case can be made on the basis of the Arabic language 
was in fact intended by God, who knew from the outset every possible interpre¬ 
tation of His speech.^ 

The Shahadah acknowledges the existence of man, asserts that God is the 
reality beyond all, and adds that this reality communicates itself by means of 
the Messenger. But who exactly is man, what exactly is God, and what precisely 
does the message say? Uttering the Shahadah before two witnesses is the mini¬ 
mal definition of being a Muslim. The act provides orientation, but it is simply 
the first step in a lifelong process. Understanding the implications of the utter¬ 
ance is the goal of Islamic scholarship. 

Theologians often speak of God s message as having three basic principles: 
tawhid, or the assertion of God s unity; prophecy {nubuwwa), or the explication 
of the nature of the intermediaries between God and man; and the Return 
{madd), or the final encounter, when human beings go back to their Origin 
(mabda). The relationship between Origin and Return became a vital discus¬ 
sion in both philosophy and Sufism, though the experts in Kalam paid rela¬ 
tively little attention to it. Many scholars described the two together as ''the 
circle of existence'' {dahrat al-wujud), beginning with God, descending into 
creation and manifestation, and ascending back to God. The force that drives 
this process was frequently called love. Most discussions of divine love look at 
the universe as love's fruit, and the human return to God as its final goal. 

The first formula of the Shahadah, "(There is) no god but God," is called 
kalimat al-tawhidy the sentence voicing (God's) unity. The basic meaning of the 
word tawhid is to say one. Islamic theology in all forms makes tawhld the foun¬ 
dational axiom for discussion of God, the universe, and man. Implications of 
tawhld can quickly be discerned with the help of the formula. It means that 
there is no true god but the Eternal God, nothing truly one but the Eternal 
One, nothing truly alive but the Living, nothing truly knowing but the Omni¬ 
scient, nothing truly powerful but the Omnipotent, nothing truly loving but 
the Loving. Each of God's most beautiful names {al-asmd^ al-husnd) can be in¬ 
serted into the formula to throw light on the Divine Reality. 

Tawhld is a statement about God per se, the Ultimate Reality as such, with¬ 
out regard to the universe, time, or history. At first glance, it provides a static 
picture: the one God is the true reality, and all positive qualities of existence- 
life, love, creativity, consciousness, compassion, forgiveness, justice—are true 
and real in Him alone. At second glance, it contains an implicit dynamism, for 
the True Reality brings the universe into existence, sustains all things moment 
by moment, and takes each of them back to its final home. Everything comes 
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from God, is constantly supported by Him, and returns to Him. Things come 
and go, originate and return, descend and aseend. All are driven by love. 

The seeond formula of the Shahadah, ''Muhammad is God's messenger," 
brings up the issue of the human role in ereation. Given our innate intelli- 
genee, awareness, and moral sense, what should we do with ourselves? The 
brief answer: God in His love and merey reeognizes our inability to figure out 
who we are and what we should be doing about it, so He provides guidanee to 
show us how to live in eonformity with our true selves. We will return to God 
whether we want to or not, so the wisest eourse is to prepare for the eneounter. 
As Plato pointed out, philosophy—love of wisdom—is preparing oneself for 
death, and the Muslim philosophers, like Muslims generally, took wisdom to 
heart. There is none truly wise, after all, but God. To love God is to love wis¬ 
dom, and wisdom demands aetivity appropriate for returning to the Origin. 

In His gentleness and kindness, God would like us to return in a manner 
eongenial to our natures. So He sends messengers with good news and warn¬ 
ing. The good news is that if we follow Gods guidanee, we will put ourselves in 
harmony with His merey. The bad news is that if we do not follow His guid¬ 
anee, we will diverge from what is required by merey and expose ourselves to 
merey s eomplement, wrath. 

In sum, the two formulae of the Shahadah have clear implieations on two 
basie levels: The first formula points to the way things aetually are (that is, taw- 
hld), and the seeond to the way human beings ought to be (that is, in harmony 
with God s merey and wisdom). 

From the standpoint of tawhld, everything is exaetly as it must be, so good 
and evil do not enter the pieture. There is no reality but the True Reality, and 
all things come into being to be precisely what they are. 

From the standpoint of those who reeeive the revealed messages, some 
things are good and some bad, some better and some worse. Left to ourselves, 
we do not have suffieient resourees to sort things out—henee, the need for mer¬ 
ciful guidance. The whole enterprise of modernity, of eourse, rejects this prin¬ 
ciple out of hand. It is elaimed that we do indeed have the resourees, in the 
form of seienee, teehnology, ideology, and so on, and that we ean and must 
reeonfigure the world in keeping with our own understanding of how things 
ought to be. 

The obvious distinetion between the way things are and the way things 
ought to be, or the ontologieal imperative and the moral imperative, has always 
been diseussed by religionists, philosophers, politieians, and theoretieians of 
all sorts. It lies behind all human endeavor, all attempts to understand and to 
ehange. It props up theories of evolution, progress, and every sort of ideology. In 
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the Abrahamic traditions, it has appeared in the endless debates over predesti¬ 
nation and free will, in the Indian traditions in analyses of the workings of 
karma, and in China in the vexing issue of the human ability to upset the man¬ 
date of Heaven. In modern times, we tend rather to talk of natural laws as 
opposed to moral laws, or nature versus nurture. 

Muslim thinkers eoneeptualized the distinetion between what is and what 
ought to be in many different ways. Commonly, they distinguished between two 
divine eommands {amr)f The first eommand expresses the truth of tawhld— 
there is no reality but the True Reality, so all apparent reality is utterly subservi¬ 
ent to the True Reality. Everything follows this eommand, whieh is ealled the 
ereative eommand (al-amr al-khalqi) or the engendering eommand {al-amr al- 
takwini). Its most salient eharaeteristie is that it eannot be disobeyed. Many 
Qur anie verses are eited in support, sueh as ''His only command, when He de¬ 
sires a thing, is to say to it 'Bel,’ and it comes to be” (36:82). 

Cod desires the universe to be what it is, and the proof is that the universe is 
what it is. He said Bel and it has eome to be. Bel is His eternal word, whieh is 
to say that it is outside time. It has temporal repereussions as soon as it brings 
the universe into existenee. From the standpoint of our own immersion in the 
eonstantly ehanging realm of time. Cod is uttering Bel without beginning and 
end. All things other than Cod—whatever these may be, in this world or the 
next, in any world whatsoever—eome into existenee in obedienee and subservi- 
enee to this eommand: "None is there in the heavens and the earth that comes 
not to the All-Merciful as a servant” (19:93). Notiee that this verse assoeiates all 
things with the All-Mereiful {rahmdn), one of the quasi-synonyms of the name 
Loving (wadud). Without the motherly quality of love and merey, there would 
be no ereation. 

When we switeh our foeus to the seeond formula of the Shahadah, we see 
that it allows for human freedom. Cod issues a whole series of eommands by 
means of prophets {nabi) and messengers (rasul). These Qur anie terms are 
broad enough to embraee avatars, buddhas, and sages, for "Every community has 
a messenger” (10:47). salient eharaeteristie of prophetie eommands is that 
people are free to obey or disobey them. Thus, Cod eommands Muslims to 
perform the ritual prayers, fast during Ramadan, pay the alms tax, avoid pork, 
aet with eharity, deal with people justly, and so on, but He does not eoeree 
them to do so. If He did, they would be angels, not humans. 

Viewed as a whole. Cods eommands and prohibitions are ealled the reli¬ 
gious eommand {al-amr al-dini), sinee they establish religion {dm), one example 
of whieh eame to be known as Islam. They are also ealled the preseriptive eom¬ 
mand {al-amr al-taklifi), beeause they preseribe guidelines for aetivity and life. 
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If we acknowledge the universality of prophecy as taught by the Qur an, it is 
clear that there have been many religious commands. What remained debat¬ 
able for Muslim scholars is who exactly was a prophet and to what extent any 
given prophecy remained valid at that point, or at any point, in human history. 
There has never been any consensus on these issues. 

In short, the two commands—creative and religious—are clear corollaries of 
the two formulae of the Shahadah. First, God does as He wills, because there is 
no god but He, and no one can say a word about it. Second, He sends prophets to 
address whatever measure of freedom people do in fact have. They can choose 
among alternatives, and their choices will have repercussions. The way they live 
their lives will shape their destinies, not only in this world but also in the next. 

TWO VERSES ON LOVE 

When God is the subject of the verb love in the Quran, the only object of 
His love is human beings. When human beings are the subject, their object 
can be any number of things, but the point of mentioning love is always that 
people ought to love God and what He loves. In any case, this is not the place 
to analyze the Qur anic passages; our authors do so. Here I want to stress that 
two Qur anic verses are taken as the starting points for all discussions of divine 
and human love. One of these can be read as an application of tawhld, the 
other as expressing the necessity of prophetic intermediaries between God and 
man. Thus, in the first and obvious meaning of the verses, one expresses the 
creative command and the other the religious command. Both verses use the 
word hubb for love. 

The first verse, the most commonly cited Qur anic passage on love, reads: 
''He loves them, and they love Him'' (5:54). These two clauses are part of a longer 
verse. When authors quote the whole verse, the clauses need to be translated 
differently: "O you who have faith, should any of you turn back on your religion, 
God will bring a people whom He loves, and who love Him ." Although every 
Qur an commentary discusses this verse as a whole, texts focusing on love fre¬ 
quently cite the two clauses without reference to the rest. Authors were per¬ 
fectly aware of the context, of course, because any scholar worth his salt knew 
the Qur an by heart. They felt free to ignore the rest of the verse because they 
understood the two clauses as having a universal application. 

Authors read this verse as an expression of tawhld because they understood 
it as a simple statement of fact (though they also read the second half as explain¬ 
ing what ought to be). What is the human situation in the universe? God loves 
them, and they love God. 
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First, the verse tells us that God loves. This is to say that God is a lover. In 
light of the formula of tawhld, this is to say that there is no true lover but God. 
Then the verse tells us that God is beloved, for they love Him. In light of tawhld, 
there is no true beloved but God. Moreover, the verse says that God loves hu¬ 
man beings speeifieally (and the Quran never mentions that God loves any¬ 
thing else). Given the eternity of God s attributes, this means that God loves 
human beings always and forever. Finally, the verse tells us that human beings 
love God; sinee human nature does not ehange, human beings always love 
God, whether they know it or not. 

In short, read in terms of tawhld and the ereative eommand, the verse of 
mutual love expresses four themes that reverberate throughout the literature: 
God s eternally loving nature, humans as the speeifie objeet of God s love, hu¬ 
man beings' innate loving nature, and God as the true objeet of human love. 
These faets of existenee are put into effeet by the ereative eommand. God says 
Bel to all things preeisely beeause of His eternal love for human beings. In say¬ 
ing Bel He brings people into existenee as lovers of Himself. They eannot avoid 
loving Him beeause they eannot avoid eoming to be. 

The seeond key verse on love points to the role of propheey, and speeifieally 
to the role of Muhammad in the Islamie universe: ''Say [O Muhammadl]: 'If 
you love God, follow me, and God will love you'' (3:31). The role of prophets is to 
bring guidanee. Human beings were ereated to innately love God. We all know 
that we love, desire, want, erave, and so on, but most of us are never quite sure 
what it is that we really love. We often see that we (or others) fall in love, with 
people or things, and then the love disappears, so we switeh the objeet of love 
to someone or something else. This verse addresses those who have reaehed the 
point of understanding that what they really ought to love is God. What should 
they do next? They should put their love into praetiee by following divine guid¬ 
anee. Then they will find that God loves them, and they will live in the pres- 
enee of their true beloved. 

In short, by following divine guidanee as embodied in Muhammad, people 
ean eomplete the eirele of existenee, whieh began when God ereated the uni¬ 
verse beeause He loves them. They eame into existenee as objeets of His love, 
and they are infused with love and desire beeause of the ereative eommand, 
whieh demands that they love Him. They eannot disobey this eommand, but 
they ean lose sight of their true objeet of love. In yearning to reaeh their be¬ 
loved, they may ehoose to follow a guide sent by God. The funetion of the 
guide is to take them baek to God, and God in His love will then embraee 
them. 
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According to a sound hadith that the texts frequently quote, God says that 
once His servant has approached Him with good deeds—that is, by following in 
the footsteps of Muhammad—''Then I will love him. When I do love him, I am 
the hearing with which he hears, the eyesight with which he sees, the hand with 
which he holds, and the foot with which he walks.'' This is the final goal of love, 
the point at which people return to God, when lover and beloved become one. 
In the literature of love, it is commonly called proximity (qurb) or union {wisdl)^ 
and sometimes unification {ittihad). It is the full and final realization of tawhld. 

TAWHiD 

As noted, the basic meaning of the word tawhid is to say (that God is) one. In 
technical language, its first meaning is to utter the formula "(There is) no god 
but God." Maybudl explains some of tawhld's implications while commenting 
on the first of the thirty-six instances in which this formula (in a number of 
variants) occurs in the Qur'an: "And your God is one God. There is no god but 
He, the All-Merciful, the Ever-Mercifur (2:163). First, he points out that God is 
one in every respect, and then he suggests why this One God refers to Himself 
as both the All-Merciful and the Ever-Merciful. 

This is the description of the One Lord, the One Greater and King. He is one 
in magnanimity and governance, one in forbearance and beautiful-doing, 
one in generosity and peerlessness, one in loving-kindness and servant- 
caressing. Every magnificence is the mantle of His majesty, and in that He is 
one. Every tremendousness and invincibility is the shawl of His lordhood, 
and in that He is one. He is one in Essence, one in attributes, one in deed 
and mark, one in loyalty and compact, one in gentleness and caressing, one 
in love and friendship. 

On the day of apportioning, who was there but He, the One? Before the 
day of apportioning who was there? That same One. After the day of appor¬ 
tioning, who handed over those portions? That same One. Who shows? That 
same One. Who adorns? That same One. 

He is more apparent than everything in the world of apparentness, and in 
this apparentness He is one. He is more hidden than anything in the world of 
hiddenness, and in this hiddenness He is one. 

O You who are more visible than all that is visible! 

You are more hidden than the world's most hidden thing. 

O You who are more distant than all the servants imagine! 

You are closer to the servants than the jugular vein. 
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How disloyal the Adamite who does not know the worth of this deelaration 
and the exaltedness of this aseription! God says, 'And your God is one GodT 
The wonder is not that He aseribed the servants to Himself, joined them to 
Himself, and said, ''Surely My servants' [15:42]. The wonder is that He as¬ 
eribed Himself to the servants and joined His name to their name, saying, 
"Your God." This is not beeanse His lordhood mnst be joined to the servants 
servanthood, or that the servants are deserving of that. Rather, in generosity 
and loving-kindness He Himself is nniqne and one. In magnanimity He is 
worthy of every generons bestowal and every gift. 

In the plaee of onr Heart-taker s beanty and loveliness, 
we are not snited for Him—He is snited for ns. 

And your God is one God. There was no world and no Adam. There were 
no traeks and no traees, there was no one in the honse. He was the eare- 
taking and loving Lord, writing ont yonr good fortnne and aeeepting yon to 
be His friend while yon were still in nonexistenee. 

O Yon who were there for me 
when I was not there for Yon! 

On the night of the Prophet s aseent to God, when seerets were told to the 
Master of the world, one of them was this: "Belong to Me as yon always were, 
and I will belong to yon as I have always been.” Belong totally to Me and be 
nothing, jnst as yon were; then I will be for yon as I was in the Beginningless. 

Shaykh al-Islam Ansar! said in his whispered prayers, "I am happy that Yon 
were there at first and I was not. Yonr work took effeet and mine did not. Yon 
pnt forth Yonr worth and Yon sent Yonr Messenger. 

"O God! Whatever Yon have given ns withont onr seeking—do not rnin it 
with what we deserve! Whatever good Yon have done for ns—do not ent it off 
beeanse of onr defeets! Whatever Yon have made withont onr worthiness—do 
not separate it from ns by onr nnworthiness! 

"O God! Do not bring to frnit what we onrselves have planted! Keep 
blights away from what Yon planted for ns!” 

There is no god but He, the All-Merciful, the Ever-Merciful. Other than He 
there is no Lord, and other than He there is none worthy of worship, for no 
one earesses and bestows bonnty like Him. He is the AIl-Mereifnl who gives 
when they ask of Him, and He is the Ever-Mereifnl who beeomes angry 
when they do not ask. A report has eome, "When someone does not ask from 
God, God beeomes wrathfnl toward him.” 

He is the AIl-Mereifnl who aeeepts the servants' obedienee, even if it is 
little, and He is the Ever-Mereifnl who forgives their disobedient aets even if 
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they are great. He is the All-Mereiful who adorns outwardness and seulpts 
the form, and He is the Ever-Mereiful who makes inwardness flourish and 
guards the hearts in His grasp. He is the AlI-MereifuI who makes subtle 
lights appear in your faee, and He is the Ever-mereiful who plaees seeret 
deposits in your heart. 

(Kczsftf 1:439-41) 

Love aims to bridge the gap between man and God. If this connection is 
ever to be achieved, the nature of the gap must become clear. This is why Is¬ 
lamic theology places great stress on Gods transcendence or 'hncomparability'' 
(tanzih), His absolute otherness. The formula of tawhld establishes this quickly 
and clearly: ''There is no god but God'' means that there is no knowledge but 
the divine knowledge, no life but the divine life, no desire but the divine desire, 
no mercy but the divine mercy, no love but the divine love. In short, there is 
nothing real but the Real {haqq)— 3 . Qur'anic divine name that also means 
"true," "right," "worthy," and "appropriate," as well as the corresponding nouns 
(truth, rightness, worthiness). Everything other than God is unreal, un¬ 

true, inappropriate. Authors commonly quote a verse by Labld (d. 661) that the 
Prophet called "the truest verse sung by the Arabs": 

Is not everything less than God unreal, 
and every bliss inescapably passing? 

Despite the unreality of things, they are sufficiently real for God to know all 
of them for all eternity. Their unreality means that they have no existence of 
their own; they gain a semblance of reality when God says Bel to them. The 
universe, which can be defined as everything other than God, is not absolutely 
unreal; rather, it is unreal when compared to the Real. The reality that things 
acquire once they have been addressed by the creative command does not be¬ 
long to them but to their Greator. The true reality of things is their nonexis¬ 
tence (ddrzm), their nonbeing (nisti). The theme of the essential nonbeing of 
everything other than God is common, and was given its most sophisticated 
expression by Ibn al-'Arabl.^ We will encounter it repeatedly. 

One of the several explanations that Sam'anl offers for the meaning of the 
divine name Gentle (latif) is that God's greatest gentleness toward the crea¬ 
tures was to create them. This was the utmost kindness, one to which they had 
no claim whatsoever. 

Latif means knowing and it also means beautiful-doer. God says, "God is 
gentle to His servants” [42:19]. Which beautiful-doing is beyond the fact that 
you were in the concealment of nonexistence, and He was taking care of your 
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work with bounty and generosity? You were in the eoneealment of nonexis- 
tenee, and He ehose you out from the whole world. You were in the eoneeal¬ 
ment of nonexistenee, and He was taking eare of your work without any 
preeedent intereession, without any subsequent benefit, without taking any 
trouble in the present state, and without making anything ineumbent in the 
future. He was tossing the seeret hook of He loves them into the oeean of they 
love Him [5:54]. 

{Rawh 241) 

One of the theological presuppositions of Islamic texts is the eternity of the 
divine word, which is to say that God is always and forever speaking, outside of 
time. He is the Speaker, so there is no speaker but He. His speech takes a vari¬ 
ety of forms, such as Bel and it also appears as scripture. What He says in His 
speech about Himself pertains to His eternal nature. It is of course true, as 
Sam am puts it, that once speech and other divine qualities reach our domain, 
they are sullied by us. He tells us that God says to us, ''O fools! Our decree has 
the color of Our lordhood. When it turns in your direction, it takes on your 
color'' (Rawh 522). But when God says something about Himself in the Qur'an, 
we should not imagine that His words apply simply to the temporal situation. 
Thus, when He says, ''O My servantsH (39:53), He is asserting the eternal truth 
of our servanthood, whether or not we happen to exist in the world. Hence 
Sam'anl: ''May a thousand spirits be sacrificed to the time when we were not, 
and our hearing was not, and He was talking to us!" (Rawh 370). 

In one passage, Sam'anl applies the principle of the nonexistence of things to 
the question of how people can know God. They cannot in fact know God 
until He gives them knowledge, for they are essentially nonbeing and have 
nothing of their own. Even the Prophet, the greatest of human beings, could 
not know God without God's bestowal of knowledge. 

It is the consensus of the folk of the Real and the Reality that the proof of 
God is God: And to whomsoever God assigns no light, no light has he [24:40]. 
The one who shows the road to God is God Himself. 

After coming into existence the creatures are just as captive to His power 
as they were before existence. When they are in nonexistence, they are cap¬ 
tive to power. If He wants. He brings them into existence, and if He does not 
want. He does not. Once they exist, they are still captive to power. If He 
wants to keep them. He does, and if He does not want. He does not. After 
their existence they will be exactly what they were in the state of nonexis¬ 
tence. And He, having bestowed existence, is exactly what He was before be¬ 
stowing existence. 
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So, the existence of creatures right now is similar to nonexistence, and 
their subsistence has the constitution of annihilation. It is impossible for an 
annihilated and nonexistent thing to find the road or to be shown the road. 
This is why Abu Bakr said, ''By God, if not for God, we would not have been 
guided'' and so on. The Prophet said, "I was sent as an inviter, and nothing of 
guidance goes back to me." In reality, the road-shower is God, and intellect is 
an instrument, not a cause. 

(Rawh 415-16) 


ESSENGE AND ATTRIBUTES 

In the language of theology, the Essence {dhat) is God in His utter unity, 
unknown to any but Himself. The word is used in conjunction with "names" 
(asma) and "attributes" (sifdt), two terms that are more or less synonymous. Dhdt 
means literally "possessor," for the Essence is the possessor of the attributes 
{dhdt al-sifdt). It is also called the Named {musammd), that is, that which is 
designated by the names. No name is adequate for the Essence per se, but every 
name points in Its direction. As for the name God {alldh), it designates the Es¬ 
sence along with all the names and attributes that belong to It. The names 
themselves, however, are not beyond comprehension, even if we can under¬ 
stand them only in our measure, not in God's measure. 

The universe in its infinite diversity provides the means to understand the 
names while simultaneously showing that God is utterly different from the 
traces of the names in created things. In MaybudT's commentary on the verse 
''Of everything We created a pair' (51:49), he explains that God's unity demands 
that all things be dualistic and diverse. Note that "newly arrived" {hddith) is the 
opposite of "eternal" {qadim). The newly arrived things are everything other 
than God, for the universe and all it contains come into being at His creative, 
engendering command. 

In this verse there is an affirmation of the Lord's solitariness and unity. When 
God creates newly arrived and engendered things. He creates them as pairs, 
whether linked to each other or opposed to each other. Eor example: male 
and female, day and night, light and darkness, heaven and earth, land and 
sea, sun and moon, jinn and mankind, obedience and disobedience, felicity 
and wretchedness, guidance and misguidance, exaltation and abasement, 
power and incapacity, strength and weakness, knowledge and ignorance, life 
and death. 

He created the creatures' attributes in this manner—paired with each other 
or opposed to each other—so that they would not resemble the attributes of 
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the Creator. Thus His unity and solitariness would beeome manifest to them, 
for His exaltation has no abasement, His power no ineapaeity. His strength 
no weakness. His knowledge no ignoranee. His life no death. His joy no sor¬ 
row, His subsistenee no annihilation. 

The uniquely one God is one in Essenee and attributes, unique in worthi¬ 
ness. He is ineomparable with everyone and separate from everything. Noth¬ 
ing is as His likeness [42:11]. No one is like Him and nothing is similar to or 
resembles Him. Resemblanee derives from partnership, and God has no as- 
soeiate or partner. He is without equal and without need. 

The door of His withholding is shut and the door of His munifieenee 
open. He forgives sins and earesses the faulty. He makes His love apparent by 
earessing servants. He loves His servants, though He has no needs. He brings 
about love between Himself and the servants without assoeiation or partner¬ 
ship. Thus the servants, no matter what their states—whether wounded by 
the arrow of trial or drowned in gentleness and bestowal—should seize hold 
of His generosity and seek shelter in Him, fleeing to Him from the ereatures. 
This is why He issues the eommand ''So flee to GodL [51:50]. 

{Kashf 9:325) 

Toward the beginning of his commentary on the divine name Tremendous 
f'azim), Sam'anT explains that Gods utter unity demands that things have no 
existence of their own. The fact that they have some sort of existence derives 
from Gods gentleness and grace. 

Before He created "how” and "why,” He was the Lord. "How” and "why” do 
not reach the majesty of His pure Essence. He is He, and there is no He but 
He. He was solitary before all. He is solitary when He brings all into exis¬ 
tence, and He will be solitary when they go. He makes them all appear so 
that they may come to be, and He makes them all cease to be so that He 
alone may be. 

Know that all existent things are nonbeing itself. Count all nonexistent 
things as coming to be through His power. He acted, spoke, adorned, dis¬ 
closed, and honored in the Beginningless, and He is in the Endless. 

He did the work in the Beginningless, and today He shows you what He 
did. He spoke the words in the Beginningless, and today He lets you hear 
the spoken words. He adorned in the Beginningless, and today He discloses 
what was adorned in the Beginningless. He honored in the Beginningless, 
and today He conveys the honor: Each day He is upon some task [55:29]. He 
drives the predetermined things to their appointed times—beings and non¬ 
existent things in known moments through recognized causes. Resistance is 
frivolity. 
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''Today you know Me—I am not of today. Your knowing is newly arrived, 
but My Being has the deseription of eternity. Your taking belongs to now, but 
My giving is eternal. 

"For some time 1 have been speaking to you of the mysteries, but you hear 
now. In the Beginningless, the beginningless hearing was your deputy in lis¬ 
tening to the beginningless speeeh. In the Beginningless, the beginningless 
knowledge was your deputy in knowing the beginningless attributes. 

"When a guardian has a ehild s property, he has it as the ehild s deputy. 
When the infant reaehes adulthood, he gives it baek to him. You were the 
infants of nonexistenee, and the eternal gentleness took eare of your work. 
What is left that I did not do for you? 

"I eonveyed the Laws preseription to your hearing, I eonveyed the deeree 
to your heart, I spoke of mysteries to your spirit, I inseribed obedienee on 
your limbs. At every moment I sent a new gift. I made you antieipate arrivals 
from the Unseen—at every moment an honor, at every instant a gift, at every 
new breath a bestowal. 

"If I were to be gentle beeause of your worthiness, I would not be gentle, 
beeause you have no worthiness. If I were to bestow beeause of your grati¬ 
tude, I would not bestow, beeause your gratitude is not worthy of My be¬ 
stowal. If I were to send gifts beeause of your seeking, I would not send them, 
beeause you do not have the ability to seek. O you who await the arrival of 
My gentleness! O you who look for marks bearing witness to My Unseen!” 

(Rawh 304-5) 

Among the divine names that express Gods transcendence and difference is 
g/zrznz—"wealthy,” "independent,” "unneedy.” The Arabic word is typically trans¬ 
lated into Persian as bi-niydz, "without need.” MaybudT speaks of God s utter 
lack of need in his commentary on the verse, ''Say: 'Have faith in it, or do not 
have faith’’' (17:107). 

The side of Unity, the exalted Majesty, is alluding to the fact that He has 
never had and will never have any need for an obedience that was not and 
then came into being. He is saying, "You have no worth, for nothing is wor¬ 
thy of Me. If you want, have faith, and if you do not want, do not. I have no 
need for your faith. Beginningless majesty and beauty gain no adornment 
from the obedience of newly arrived things. I had still not written out exis¬ 
tence for any existent thing when My majesty was contemplating My beauty 
and I was pleased with Myself in Myself. Today that I have created the crea¬ 
tures, I am what I was. I have no need in Myself for any causes and no need 
in My perfection for any seeking.” 


(Kczs/zf 5:636-37) 
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Why then did God create the universe? One of the many ways in which au¬ 
thors address this issue is simply to meditate on the divine names. Remember 
that the names are not arbitrary designations that either we or scripture places 
on God. Rather, they are God s own designations for His reality in our lan¬ 
guage. Moreover, the names signify various attributes whose presence cannot 
be denied, though we can certainly deny, if we like, that they belong essentially 
to God and metaphorically to us. They cannot be denied because they desig¬ 
nate the qualities of our own experience—life, knowledge, desire, power, speech, 
generosity, justice. Everyone talks about such things all the time, but what many 
or most fail to see is that there is no reality but the Real, no life but the divine 
life, no power but the divine power, no justice but Gods. 

In contrast, Muslim theologians begin with the axiom of tawhld. They take 
it for granted that God is the Real Being and that we are but His shadows or 
pale reflections. Once tawhld is acknowledged, it is obvious that all attributes 
and qualities must be traced back to the One, directly or indirectly. Then the 
question of why God created the universe practically answers itself. The uni¬ 
verse is demanded by the very nature of things, a nature designated by the divine 
names. 

From about the time of Ibn al-'Arabl, a common way to address the question 
was to cite the hadith of the Hidden Treasure, which tells of a conversation be¬ 
tween David and God. This 'Tadith'' is not in fact found in the standard collec¬ 
tions of the Prophet s sayings. Early authors do not suggest that it came from 
the Prophet's mouth, but attribute it rather to the corpus of stories handed 
down about the prophet David.^ Maybudl cites it in his commentary on the 
verse ''What, did you reckon that We created you for frivolity?'' (23:115). 

Abu Bakr Wasitl recited this verse and said, ''The majestic and perfectly power¬ 
ful Lord, in His majestic exaltation and His perfect power, brought the be¬ 
ings into existence. Thereby they would know His Being, recognize His 
lordhood, and deduce His perfect knowledge and power from His artisanry. 
Just as His knowledge reached them, so also He made apparent the mark of 
His friendship on the friends and inscribed enmity on the enemies." 

He brought them from the concealment of nonexistence into existence in 
keeping with His knowledge in the Beginningless that He would create cre¬ 
ation. He wanted to make His creation come to be in exact correspondence 
with His knowledge. 

David the prophet said in his whispered prayer, "O God, O endless Maj¬ 
esty described by the attribute of perfection and qualified by the description 
of unneediness! You have no need for anything and You subsist in Your own 
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description. You require nobody and You take help and aid from no one. 
Why did You create these creatures? What wisdom is there in their exis¬ 
tence?” 

The answer came, ''I was a hidden treasure, and I loved to be recognized”: 
I was a concealed treasure and no one knew or recognized Me. I wanted to 
be known and I loved to be recognized. 

'd loved to be recognized” is an allusion to the fact that recognition is built 
on love. Wherever there is love, there is recognition, and wherever there is no 
love, there is no recognition. The great ones of the religion and the Tariqah 
have said, ''No one recognizes Him save those to whom He has made Him¬ 
self recognized, no one voices His unity save those to whom He has shown 
His unity, and no one describes Him save those to whose secret cores He has 
disclosed Himself.” 


{Kashf 

MaybudT s only other mention of the Hidden Treasure comes in his com¬ 
mentary on the verse "We created you from one souC (39:6). His explanation of 
the meaning of the saying is drawn from a passage by Sam'anl {Rawh 464). 

He created heaven and earth and day and night to show the creatures the 
attribute of His power. Thus they come to know that He is perfectly power¬ 
ful, an artisan without contrivance, and they take His artisanry as evidence of 
His unity. He created Adam and the Adamites to make them the treasury of 
the secrets of Eternity and the target of the gentle favors of generosity. "I was 
a hidden treasure, so I loved to be recognized.” 

"I had an incomparable Essence and attributes, so there had to be a recog¬ 
nizer. I had infinite majesty and beauty, so there had to be a lover. I was an 
ocean of mercy and forgiveness beating its waves, so there had to be an object 
of mercy.” 

The other created things had nothing to do with love, for they never saw in 
themselves a high aspiration. The one with high aspiration is you. The angels 
have straight and orderly work because there was no talk of love with them. 
The treasures and intimations put into the Adamic makeup were not placed 
in them. The ups and downs of the Adamites, their bewilderment and con¬ 
foundedness, contraction and expansion, sorrow and joy, absence and pres¬ 
ence, togetherness and dispersion; the drafts mixed with poison in their hands, 
the swords hanging over their necks—they have all these because a whiff of 
love s rose reached their nostrils. 


(Kcisfif 8:387) 
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COMPLEMENTARY NAMES 

Sam'anl frequently expands on the eomplementarity of two sorts of divine 
names, a eommon theme in Islamie theology. One sort of name emphasizes 
God s distanee and transeendenee, the other His nearness and immanenee. 
The two are ealled names of majesty {jaldl) and beauty {jamdl), or severity 
{qahr) and gentleness {lutf)^ or merey {rahma) and wrath {ghadab), or bounty 
{fadl) and justiee fadl). 

When the basis of judging the world is the lordly unneediness and the per¬ 
fection of the kingly beauty, then, in reality, the existence of creation is a 
useless bother. However, He created us so that we would benefit from Him, 
not so that He would benefit from us. He brought us into existence for the 
sake of our portions and shares, even though His exalted and majestic Pres¬ 
ence is pure of portions and shares. 

The attribute of bounty rose up seeking the obedient, the attribute of se¬ 
verity rose up seeking the disobedient, and the attribute of majesty and beauty 
rose up seeking the lovers. 

O chevalier! It is incumbent upon a rich man to give alms to the poor. 
Supposing that the deserving person does not sit and seek at the door of the 
rich man's house, then it is incumbent on the rich man to take the alms to 
the door of the poor man s hut. 

The unneedy in reality is the Real, and the poor in reality are we. Alms are 
of two sorts: secret alms and open alms. Openly He sends the alms of invita¬ 
tion on the hands of the prophets and messengers, and secretly He sends the 
alms of guidance to secret cores. 

O dervish! He had a gentleness and a severity to perfection, a majesty and 
a beauty to perfection. He wanted to distribute these treasures. On one per¬ 
son s head He placed the crown of gentleness in the garden of bounty. On 
another person s liver He placed the brand of severity in the prison of justice. 
He melted one in the fire of majesty. He caressed another in the light of 
beauty. He lit up a candle of invitation on the bench of the court of And God 
invites to the abode of peace [10:25], and a thousand thousand of the helpless 
and suffering threw themselves like moths against the candle and were burned, 
and not a speck was diminished from the candle nor added to it. 

{Rawh 16-17) 

O dervish! His majesty displays His exaltedness, and His beauty discloses 
His gentleness. His majesty makes all speakers dumb, and His beauty brings 
all the dumb to speech. Wherever in the world there is someone dumb, he is 
made dumb by His majesty. Wherever in the world there is someone talking. 
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he was brought into words by His beauty. When someone eontemplates His 
majesty, his sorrows are drawn out. When someone eontemplates His beauty, 
his sorrows disappear. 

(531) 

O ehevalier! A lioness has the tenderness of a mother, but she also has 
sharp elaws. When ants eome after a lion eub, in her tenderness she wants to 
piek out the ants, but what will she do about her sharp elaws? If she did not 
have sharp elaws, she would not be a lion, and if she did not have tenderness, 
she would not be a mother. She has the love of a mother, but she is also a 
lion. Tenderness is born from the mother s love, and awe is born from the li¬ 
on s attributes. He is the Most Generous of the Generous, but He is also the 
Invineible, the Severe. 

(607) 

It is said that a rooster had a debate with a faleon. The faleon said to the 
rooster, Wou are sueh a disloyal animal!” 

The rooster said, ''How so?” 

He said, "Beeause the Adamites nurture and feed you with their own 
hands. But if they ever eome after you, your eries reaeh the whole world and 
in no way do you give yourself up. As for me, they eateh me in the desert, they 
sew up my eyes with severity's needle, and they affliet me with all sorts of tri¬ 
als. I beeome aeeustomed to them, get along with them, and mix with them.” 

The rooster said, "You have an exeuse, for you're far from the souree. No 
one has ever seen a faleon on a spit. I've seen plenty of ehiekens stuek on spits 
and put into intense fire.” 

"O angels, you move over to the side and wateh from a distanee. It is the 
Adamites who have tasted the blows of Our severity and are earessed by Our 
gentleness. Sometimes We sliee them up with the sword of severity, some¬ 
times We put balm on them with the gaze of gentleness.” 

O ehevalier! In a plaee where there is a wedding and a party, people go and 
wateh. In a plaee where they mete out punishment, they also go and wateh: 
Let a group of the faithful witness their chastisement [24:2]. 

"We have brought a group from the abode of trial and testing into the 
abode of reeompense and favor. We have dressed them in the robe of good 
fortune and sat them on the ehair of joy and elevation. We have pulled another 
group into the prison of anger and the abode of distanee with the shaekles of 
abasement and the ehains of eontempt. The stipulation is that you angels 
wateh both groups. You who are the glorifiers and the hallowers, wateh in your 
stations of honor and see what We will do to this handful of dust.” 


(292) 
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At the beginning of his eommentary on the meaning of the divine name 
hakim, the Wise, Sam'anl explains that when God ereated the universe, He put 
wisdom in eharge of power. Wisdom pulled baek on the reins of majesty and 
severity, giving the names of beauty and gentleness the freedom to attend to the 
ereatures' well-being. 

The Wise is He who does every deed appropriately and puts everything in 
its place. He is wise, not miserly. Whenever He puts something. He puts it in 
its proper place. Whatever He gives. He gives it to its own folk. He had the 
power to create a world compared to which this world would be a mosquito s 
wing, but He did not do so because of wisdom. He is the wise who does not 
do whatever He can do. He has a power whose reins are in the hands of 
wisdom, a wisdom that receives power in a mutual embrace. Thus lordhood 
displays itself rightly. 

In this world. He did not create an ant's leg or a mosquito s wing except by 
the requirement of power and the requisite of wisdom and in conformity 
with His will and desire. Wisdom had to take the reins of power s authority so 
that the work would go forward well ordered. If we suppose that wisdom had 
let go of power s reins, the universe would have been thrown into tumult. 

He has attributes that are the antagonists of the existence of the creatures 
and their acts, and He has attributes that are the interceders for the existence of 
the creatures and their states. Exaltedness, unneediness, severity, invincibility, 
magnificence, and exaltation are the creatures' antagonists. Wisdom, mercy, 
gentleness, clemency, munificence, and generosity are their interceders. 

The interceders hold back the reins of the antagonists so that this handful 
of hapless creatures may live out their brief spans in the shadow of the inter¬ 
ceders' existence. Otherwise, if they let the antagonists loose, in one instant 
everything—from the Throne and the Footstool down to the ant's leg and the 
mosquito's wing—would cease to be. In the world He gave out one word 
about His unneediness, and it will come before the unbelievers on the Day of 
Separation: 'And as for those who are unbelievers—surely God is unneedy to¬ 
ward the worlds” [3:97]. 

When He wanted to make this creation appear. He pulled back on the 
reins of the attribute of unneediness. He said to power and wisdom, "Bring a 
world into existence!" 

As a consequence of power and an effect of wisdom, the world appeared. 

In each mote of the world there was a power whose hand was around wis¬ 
dom's neck, and wisdom's head was on power's pillow. Many in the world see 
the power, but few see the wisdom. A hundred thousand see the power, but 
no one sees the wisdom. 
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When the world has been there for a while and the seeret of this work and 
the qnintessenee of this affair have been gained, He will say to the attribnte 
of mnnifieenee, ''Let go of the reins of nnneediness” As soon as the attribnte 
of mnnifieenee lets go, the resnrreetion will appear and the existent things 
will go baek to the attribnte of nonexistenee. 

What is this? It is the army of the attribnte of independenee and nn- 
neediness attaeking from the ambnseade of exaltedness and severity. He will 
deliver the address ‘‘Whose is the kingdom today? Gods, the One, the Severe'' 
[40:16]. He will step forth in the attribnte of nnneediness, and the rnling 
power will belong to severity. The first address that He had given, “Am I not 
your Lord?" [7:172], had gone forth from the attribnte of mnnifieenee, for the 
rnling power was the rnling power of gentleness and mnnifieenee. 

Then, when some time passes. He will onee again give the reins over to 
the hands of mnnifieenee. Power and wisdom will be pnt to work along with 
the attribntes of bonnty and jnstiee. Then it will be said, "O nnbelievers! O 
yon who belong to Onr attribnte of power and wisdom! Go with the eseort of 
jnstiee to hell. O pions! O yon who belong to Onr power and wisdom. Go 
with the eseort of bonnty to paradise.'' Surely the pious shall be in bliss [82:13]. 

(Rawh 398-99) 


MERCY AND COMPASSION 

Authors talk of the Hidden Treasure to show that God created the universe 
generally and human beings specifically because of love: "I was a Hidden Trea¬ 
sure, and I loved to be recognized." Instead of "I loved" (ahbabtu), some ver¬ 
sions of the saying have "I desired" {aradtu), but the point is the same. God 
desired, wanted, wished, loved to create, so He did. The word desire, moreover, 
is used in similar contexts in the Qur'an, as in the verse “Our only word to a 
thing, when We desire it, is to say to it 'Bel', and it comes to be" (16:40). 

A third attribute that is commonly discussed as God's motivation for creating 
the universe is mercy, which might be defined as God's creative and sustaining 
love for all that exists. The Arabic word rahma, meaning "mercy," is an abstract 
noun derived from the concrete noun rahim, "womb." Mercy is a mother's love 
for her children. 

If there is a difference between God's mercy and His love, it lies in the fact 
that His love comes to be redirected toward Him in the form of human love. In 
contrast, human beings cannot be merciful toward God. They can only extend 
His mercy to other creatures. The Qur'an says. He loves them, and they love 
Him, but it would be absurd to say that He has mercy on them and they have 
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mercy on Him. Rather, they can—and they must if they are to be truly human- 
have mercy on other human beings and on God's creation generally. A number 
of hadiths make the point: ''God has mercy only on His merciful servants"; 
"God has no mercy on those who are not merciful toward the people." 

One might object to this line of reasoning by citing the saying of Jesus, 
"Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me" (Mat¬ 
thew 25:45). In fact, a version of this saying appears in the hadith literature. God 
will rebuke people on the Day of Judgment and say to them, "I was hungry, but 
you did not feed Me; I was ill but you did not visit Me." When they protest that 
He cannot possibly have been hungry or ill. He will respond, "So-and-so was ill. 
If you had visited him, you would have found Me with him. So-and-so was 
hungry. If you had fed him, you would have found Me with Him." This does 
not mean, however, that God is in need of creaturely mercy and compassion. It 
means rather that, having created us with love and mercy. He expects us to act 
in the same way toward others. "He is with you wherever you are' (57:4) and with 
all creatures wherever they may be, so we should act beautifully (ihsan), as if we 
see Him there. 

There is of course a strain of theological thinking, especially strong in early 
Kalam, that denies the mutual love of God and man. To square this view with 
the plain Qur anic text, Kalam experts claimed that the word love means one 
thing when applied to God, and something quite different when applied to hu¬ 
man beings. However true this may be when we look at God in His transcen¬ 
dence, the picture changes as soon as we take into account His immanence and 
omnipresence. One of the major points our authors make is that love bridges 
gaps. Once the shining light of love effaces human limitations, the line be¬ 
tween divine and human love becomes ever more difficult to draw. 

The Qur an uses the word mercy and its derivatives far more than the two 
basic words for love (325 times as opposed to no). In only a handful of instances 
does it ascribe mercy to creatures, typically as a divine gift. One of these verses 
reads: "And among His signs is that He created spouses for you from yourselves, 
that you may rest in them, and He placed between you love [mawadda] and mercy" 
(30:21). Another speaks of the faithful as ever merciful (rahim) toward one another 
(48:29), and still others of the Prophet as "n mercy to the worlds" (21:107) and as 
''ever merciful toward the faithful" (9:28). In almost all the 320 remaining verses, 
mercy is strictly a divine attribute. 

The Qur an employs the formula of consecration—"In the name of God, the 
All-Merciful, the Ever-Merciful"—at the beginning of every chapter except 
one, though most authorities do not consider these instances actual parts of the 
revelation (except in the case of the first surah). The net result is that no one 
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can read the Qur an without noticing the constant references to divine mercy. 
The theme is much more obvious than that of divine love, and certainly much 
more prominent than that of God s wrath and severity. 

Both Qushayrl and Maybudl offer a different interpretation for every one of 
the 113 instances in which the formula of consecration occurs at the beginning 
of the chapters. The general thrust of their explanations is that the name All- 
Merciful refers to God s universal mercy, which ''embraces everything'' (7:156), 
and the name Ever-Merciful refers to God s particular mercy, which reaches 
people in the next world, especially in paradise. Here are two examples of May- 
budl s explanations of the formula: 


In the name of God, the All-Merciful, the Ever-Merciful [1:1]. As for the wis¬ 
dom in beginning with God, then the All-Merciful, then the Ever-Merciful, it 
is this: He sent this down in keeping with the states of the servants, who have 
three states: first creation, then nurturing, and finally forgiveness. God al¬ 
ludes to creation at the beginning through power, the All-Merciful alludes to 
nurturing through continuity of blessings, and the Ever-Merciful alludes to 
forgiveness at the end through mercy. It is as if God said, ''First I created 
through power, then I nurtured through blessings, and at last I will forgive 
through mercy.'' 

(Kashfr.ic)) 

In the name of God, the All-Merciful, the Ever-Merciful [Surah 54]. It is 
God who brings the lost back to the road. From Him kings take greatness and 
position, and He is powerful over everything, king of every king. He is the 
hand-taker of all the helpless, and a fine shelter for the incapable. When 
someone does not call upon Him, he is lost and his work spoiled. This is why 
the Lord of the Worlds says, "Misguided are those upon whom you call except 
Him" [17:67]. 

It is the All-Merciful who assigns daily bread and nourishes enemies. He is 
the creator of good and evil, the originator of each thing itself and its traces, 
the sculptor of Adam from neither father nor mother. You see someone in 
this world with rank and gravity, his breast unaware of the Real. You see 
someone else in whose heart is the tree of faith and whose liver is burnt by 
familiarity, without shoes on his feet or scarf on his head. This is what the 
Exalted Lord says: "Surely We created everything according to a measure" 

[54:49]- 

It is the Ever-Merciful who bestows faith and healthy hearts and who deliv¬ 
ers the faithful from the fire of Gehenna. He sent a noble messenger to the 
people. He praised him for his magnificent character [68:4], and said about 
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him, ‘‘who is eagerly desirous for you, and clement and ever-merciful toward the 
faithfuL [9:128]. 

(9:397) 

The Qur an takes a polemical stance against the Christian notion of God as 
father and likewise avoids any notion of God as mother. Nothing could be 
clearer in Islamic theology than that God stands beyond gender. He/She/It cre¬ 
ated male and female but is one in every respect. Nonetheless, every noun in 
Arabic is assigned gender. Translators typically follow the lead of the text in us¬ 
ing she or he, and they also observe English usage. In contrast, Persian has no 
gender, so he, she, and it are the same word. If translators choose to assign gen¬ 
der to pronouns in translating Persian, it is because English demands it. Other¬ 
wise, God is not He, She, or It, but all of the above and none of the above. 

Despite Gods transcendence of gender, a number of prophetic sayings make 
the connection between womb, mercy, and motherhood—a connection that is 
blatantly obvious in the Arabic language, even if many theologians would like 
to ignore it by employing abstract, nonfigurative language. Eor example, the 
Prophet said, ''God is more merciful toward His servant than a mother toward 
her child.'' In the midst of his commentary on 11:37, ^ verse that mentions God's 
commandment to Noah to build the Ark, Maybudl writes. 

In the reports it is mentioned that God's mercy toward the servant is more 
than a mother's mercy toward her child. Suppose that a child's foot gets 
caught in the mud a thousand times. Every time the mother will say, "Rise 
up, O soul of your mother!" Every time she will be even more tender and lov¬ 
ingly kind toward the child. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "O God, as soon as Your love appeared, all 
loves became disloyalty. As soon as Your kindness appeared, all disloyalties 
became loyalty. O God, it was not that we had worth, and then You chose us, 
nor that we were worthless and then You chose wrongly. Rather, You gave us 
worth from Yourself when You chose us, and You concealed the defects that 
You saw." 

(Kashf 

In Forty-Two Chapters, Ansar! cites another hadith making the connection 
between mercy and motherhood: "God made mercy in one hundred parts, and 
He kept ninety-nine parts at Himself. He sent one part into the earth, and with 
this part the creatures have mercy on each other. Even the mare lifts her hoof 
from her colt in fear of harming it." In explaining the meaning of this hadith, 
Ansar! begins by talking about the return to the divine at-ness ifindiyya), where 
the ninety-nine mercies are waiting, since God has kept them "at Himself." 
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Wait until you reach the station of at-ness. Then you will see the other 
ninety-nine mercies pouring down upon you. From every mercy, what open¬ 
ing, what elevation, what generosity, what good fortune, what proximity! 

In other words, look at this one part of mercy that He has apportioned to 
all of creation. In the heart of every mother and father, what hope, love, and 
passion for their children! Read how it is described in the story of Jacob and 
Joseph, and see your own incapacity to perceive its quality. Then you will 
know that unless this one mercy that is turned toward creation enters the 
heart, the servant will not be able to know those ninety-nine mercies. 

Look what love of children has reached every mother and father and what 
passion and hope has reached every friend toward his friend! Look at the 
unsettledness at separation from the friend! 

The remaining ninety-nine mercies will turn toward bestowing upon you, 
forgiving and absolving you, caressing and rewarding you, honoring and re¬ 
specting you. Look at what appears between you and His Presence today! 
When you reach the station of at-ness, you will taste its flavor. 

Unsettledness in this work will set you aside from all others. If, for exam¬ 
ple, you were to put into this work all the striving and effort that you use in 
keeping yourself heedless, then at every moment you would find yourself 
more present with and closer to that Presence; more unsettled, more yearn¬ 
ing, and more hopeful. And if you want to become heedless of this work for a 
moment, the flood of His mercy will come and throw you into the ocean of 
presence and togetherness. He will make the two worlds wander like straw on 
the surface of this ocean, as if the whole world has been taken away by a 
storm and drowned in the water of His mercy and caresses. 

There will reach your ears a hundred thousand thousand glorifications 
and hallowings from every leaf of every tree, every mote of every being, even 
stones, clods, and dust. They will be saying, 'Took at My mercy when you 
flee from Me, look at My mercy when you flee toward Me, look at My mercy 
when you cling to obeying and worshiping Me, look at My mercy when you 
come to Me, look at My mercy when you look at inanimate things, look at 
My mercy when you look at trees and rivers, look at My mercy when you look 
at yourself!'' 

When He takes you away from all and keeps you with Himself, snatching 
you from you. He will not let your eyes fall on you, for that is poison; He will 
not let your eyes fall on anyone, for that is fire; He will not let you join with 
yourself, for that is a whirlpool; and He will not let you have intimacy or join¬ 
ing with anyone, for that is ashes. 

It is clear how little of that one part of mercy may have reached a loving 
mother, yet she will not allow any harm to reach her child. Where there are a 
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hundred mercies, or rather all mercy and generosity—how can anyone try to 
explain that? Intellect is bewildered in one part. If one iota of what is in the 
station of at-ness should appear, how could intellect perceive it? 

O you who have faith! This world is the locus of trial, affliction, tribulation, 
and trouble. By means of the one mercy that God in His generosity has be¬ 
stowed on the faithful. He has given the blessings of faith, submission, taw- 
hid, the Qur an, the straight road, and the many thousands of other outward 
and inward blessings that we have. In the afterworld, the abode of settledness 
and recompense. He will combine those ninety-nine mercies with this one 
that He had sent into this world. What blessings, what bounties, what gener¬ 
osities by which He will ennoble His servants and friends! For intellect is in¬ 
capable of perceiving and explaining even the finding of this one mercy. 

O servant! You should know that His forgiveness and mercy have no limit 
and end. From a hundred treasuries of mercy He apportioned one mercy for 
the entire cosmos. Whatever sympathy, gentleness, mercy, and tenderness 
appear in the world—justice from sultans, kindness and generosity from the 
rich and wealthy, words of truth from scholars, taking the hand of a neighbor 
and coming to the aid of those suffering injustice, raising up a hospice or a 
mosque or a drinking fountain, digging a well, repairing a bridge, command¬ 
ing the approved, and prohibiting the reprehensible—all are traces of this 
one mercy. The influence of this one mercy in this abode of annihilation is 
like this. Tomorrow at the resurrection ninety-nine treasuries of limitless and 
endless mercy will be apportioned, especially for the folk of tawhld and recog¬ 
nition. Look at what will be the share of every tawhld-voicing person of faith! 

To make the story short: you will know the story of those mercies by tasting 
these. The further you go from yourself, the closer you will come to this talk 
and the more you will be immersed in this mercy. Act like a man! Come 
quickly so that you may see endless mercy in the unveiling of Surely the final 
end is unto thy Lord [53:42]. 

{Chihil 174-76) 

Probably the most commonly cited hadith about mercy tells us that the in¬ 
scription on God's Throne reads, ''My mercy takes precedence over My wrath." 
Mercy is the creative love that brings the universe into existence, but things 
that come into being display the signs of the contrasting attributes of majesty 
and beauty, severity and gentleness, mercy and wrath. In the end, all will be 
taken back to mercy, for the point of return is identical with the point of origin. 
Maybudl often speaks of the precedent mercy, as in his commentary on the 
verse "And an inscribed book” (52:2). 
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In the tongue of allusion and aeeording to the tasting of the Folk of the Real¬ 
ity, the Inseribed Book is what He wrote against Himself in the Beginning¬ 
less Covenant: ''My merey takes preeedenee over My wrath/' May a thousand 
dear spirits be saerifieed to that heart-earessing moment when He gave us a 
plaee of seelusion without us and opened for us the door of His infinite aets 
of gentleness! With beginningless solieitude and preeedent, endless gentle¬ 
ness He was saying to us, "My merey takes preeedenee over My wrath." 

O ehevalier! Give thanks to the God who, before you asked, gave you 
something that you would not have reaehed even if He had left you with 
yourself and you had thought for a thousand thousand years under your own 
eontroL He ealled you when you were heedless. He taught you when you 
were ignorant. He created you when you were not a thing remembered [76:1], 
and He will pour for you from the eup of His kindness in the sitting plaee of 
His seeret a pure drink [76:21]. All these are the traees of the preeedenee of 
merey of whieh He spoke: "My merey takes preeedenee over My wrath." 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "O God, You planted the seed of guidanee 
with beginningless solieitude. You watered it with the messages of the proph¬ 
ets, You eultivated it with help and sueeess-giving, and You nurtured it with 
Your own gaze. Now it will be fitting if You do not let the wind of justiee 
blow, if You do not stir up the poisons of severity, and if You help with endless 
kind favor what You planted with beginningless solieitude." 

(Kds/j/'9:345) 

One of the many implications of the mercy and creative love that take prece¬ 
dence over God s wrath and severity is the omnipresent beauty of the natural 
world. "Why is the world so full of ugliness, evil, and suffering?" people ask. Here 
is one of Ansari s answers, from Forty-Two Chapters. He is commenting on a hadith 
in which God says, "The children of Adam curse the times, but I am the times: 
in My hands are night and day." He takes this as a commandment to observe 
courtesy (adab) toward God. Courtesy is a broad-ranging term whose meaning 
embraces both proper activity and refined behavior. For teachers of love, it is 
perfect imitation of the Prophet both outwardly and inwardly, in keeping with 
the hadith "God taught me courtesy, so He made my courtesy beautiful." 

In other words, "Night and everything that appears at night, day and every¬ 
thing that appears in daytime—it is I who make them appear and give them 
being. What makes all appear is My Presence. I bring them into manifestation." 

It follows that the servants must preserve courtesy. They must strive to see 
the beauty of His artisanry in both good and evil. Then they will praise Him 
alone, saying, "How beautiful is Your doing!" 
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You should not take up residence in the ugliness of your own ignorance. 
When you inspect His work with your own incomplete intellect and you count 
the incompleteness of your own intelligence to be His work, then you protest. 

In place of saying in praise ''How beautiful!'' you begin to be disloyal and turn 
His work over to others. Thus you will associate others with God and become 
a misfortunate, ignorant wrongdoer. Everything is beautiful and complete 
within its own limits, but you, in your ignorance, see it as bad and consider it 
bad. 

So, once this hadith has shown its face, you must strive to repel this igno¬ 
rance and wrongdoing. You must leave behind this lack of intelligence and 
keep back the tongue of protest, lest you give your faith to the wind—to dis¬ 
courtesy, lack of intelligence, disrespect, and foolishness. 

Do not be deluded by His clemency, lest you start asking about His work, 
"Why? For what?" It is He who knows the work and will always make it hap¬ 
pen as it should. Then the pretenders start wagging their beards. Whatever 
He does. He does with knowledge and wisdom. 

{Chihil 198-99) 

Ibn al-'Arabl commonly says that mercy per se is identical with al-wujud 
al-haqq, the Real Existence that is God Himself. Then the mercy of the All- 
Merciful {al-rahmat al-rahmdniyya) is the fruit of the creative command, the 
being that is showered on everything that comes to exist. In contrast, the mercy 
of the Ever-Merciful {al-rahmat al-rahimiyya) embraces some creatures but not 
others and becomes manifest in the special kindness that God shows to those 
who follow His guidance. In other words, it is achieved as a result of observing 
the religious command. Ibn al-'Arabl sees a reference to both sorts of mercy in 
the verse "And My mercy embraces everything, and I shall write it for those who 
are wary of Me, pay the alms-tax, and have faith in Our signs' (7:156).^ 

Among scholars who took the same position as Ibn al-'Arabl was his older 
contemporary Ruzbihan Baqll of Shiraz (d. 1209), author of several books in 
both Arabic and Persian. Ruzbihan has become rather well known as a repre¬ 
sentative of the religion of love, even if love is only one side to his writings. His 
Persian work. The Jasmine of the Passionate fAbhar aLdshiqm), is a highly po¬ 
etic and allusive exposition of divine and human love. In his Arabic Qur'an 
commentary. The Brides of Explication {Arabs al-baydn), Ruzbihan frequently 
cites the aphorisms of early Sufis but also provides his own essays on important 
topics. In his remarks on the verse of the two mercies, he explains that the gen¬ 
eral mercy of existence reaches things in the measure of their capacities— 
hence, the distinctions we draw among inanimate objects, plants, animals, and 
rational beings, not to speak of the different sorts of human beings. As for the 
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specific mercy, that is reserved for those who achieve tawhld by making them¬ 
selves one for God. The verse of the two mercies begins, ''My chastisement^ 
I strike with it whomsoever I willT Ruzbihan writes: 

Chastisement is to be separate from Him, when hearts and spirits are pre¬ 
vented from observing the attribute of everlastingness. He conveys His chas¬ 
tisement to whomsoever He will among the recognizers and the lovers, to 
train them and test them in servanthood. His chastisement arrives by means 
of His will, and that is a place of both hope and fear for those who have faith. 

Then He includes all in His all-embracing, beginningless mercy, which 
envelops every dust mote, with His words, "And My mercy embraces every¬ 
thing” All creatures are immersed in the oceans of His mercy, for when the 
Real gives existence to them, no matter what description they may have, that 
is nothing but His mercy. Wherever they may have been placed, they are 
under His gaze. His ruling authority. His lordhood, and the application of 
His power. 

Then, however, the creatures are disparate in mercy. Inanimate things are 
immersed in the light of His act, which is active mercy. Animals are im¬ 
mersed in the light of His attributes, which is attributive mercy. Intelligent 
beings—jinn, mankind, and angels—are immersed in the light of His Es¬ 
sence, which is essential, eternal mercy; this is so inasmuch as they are given 
recognition of His lordhood and His unity. 

In respect of their bodies and what happens to them, they are in the gen¬ 
eral mercy; and in respect of their spirits and what happens to them, they are 
in the specific mercy, and here they are disparate. Some of them melt in the 
vision of tremendousness, some wander in the vision of eternity and subsis¬ 
tence, and some fall into passion and recklessness in the vision of beauty and 
majesty. 

Those who emerge from the station of mercy into the root of the attribute, 
and from the attribute to the root of the Essence, are immersed in the AII- 
Merciful Himself and annihilated from mercy. They become a mercy to the 
worlds. This is the description of our Prophet, for he reached the all in the all. 
Hence God described him with mercy toward the all: "We sent thee only as a 
mercy to the worlds” [21:107]. 

Then He singled out the specific, attributive mercy—after He had in¬ 
cluded everything in His general mercy—for those who have become solitary 
for God without any others, those who are annihilated through His tremen¬ 
dousness in His tremendousness, those who have freely given up their exis¬ 
tence because of the rightful due of His lordhood. He says, "1 shall write it for 
those who are wary of Me, pay the alms-tax, and have faith in Our signs” 
[7:156]. In other words, in their love for contemplating Him, they are wary of 
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everything familiar and gratifying other than God. They pay the alms-tax 
seeking proximity to Him by saerifieing themselves before Him. They have 
faith in Our signs: they eontemplate the loei of witnessing when seeing His 
signs. 

fArais al-baydn, 1:480-81) 
BEGINNINGLESS LOVE 

God s love for human beings has no beginning or end. This is a constant 
theme and a straightforward application of tawhld to the words ''He loves themT 
If He does love them, this cannot be a temporary love, because God is eternal, 
so His love for them is unaffected by their entrance into temporal existence. 
He loves them now just as He loved them in the Beginningless {azal) and just 
as He will love them in the Endless (abad). Though His love never changes, 
their awareness of His love has ups and downs. As for their love for Him—They 
love Him—that has a beginning but no end. Eor the moment, people are mostly 
unaware that He is what they love. 

Maybudl offers a typical explanation of God s beginningless attributes in his 
commentary on the verse "Ha Mm' (41:1), that is, ''H, M.'' This is one of sev¬ 
eral instances of so-called disconnected letters at the beginning of some surahs. 
Gommentators came up with a variety of interpretations, often several for any 
given instance. In this case, Maybudl says that we should read the letters as 
attached rather than disconnected. Then we will have (among other possibili¬ 
ties), the word humm, which means ''it has been decreed, decided, done.'' 

In other words, all beings have been decreed. God is saying: "Whatever is 
be-able has come to be, whatever is doable 1 have done, whatever is runable 1 
have run, whatever is choosable 1 have chosen, whatever is acceptable 1 have 
accepted, whatever is liftable I have lifted, whatever is throwable I have thrown. 
Whatever I wanted, 1 did; whatever I want, 1 do. When I have accepted some¬ 
one, I do not look at the disloyalty I see from him. Rather, I pardon and pass 
over. I do not turn away from what 1 have said. The word does not change with 
Me [50:29]." 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "O God, the whole world wants You. What 
does the work is what You want. Happy is the one whom You want, for even if 
he turns away. You will be waiting in his road." 

(Kczs/zf 8:518) 

In his commentary on the verse, "Remind them of the days of God" (14:5), 
Maybudl tells us that the days of God are situated outside time in the precre- 
ational realm, where God always loves us. 
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These are the days when the servants were in the eoneealment of nonexis- 
tenee and the Real was saying with beginningless speeeh, ''My servants!” 

"O Mnhammad, remind them of the days when yon were not and I was 
there for yon. Withont yon I took eare of yonr work. I bonnd the eompaet of 
love and I wrote merey against myself: Your Lord has written mercy against 
Himself [ 6 :^^]! ” 

This is what the Pir of the Tariqah intimated in his whispered prayer: 
"O God, where will I find again the day when Yon belonged to me, and I was 
not. Until I reaeh that day, I will be in the midst of fire and smoke. If I find 
that day again in the two worlds, I will profit. If I find Yonr Being for myself, 

I will be pleased with my own nonbeing. 

"O God, where was I when Yon ealled me? I am not I when Yon remain 
for me. 

"O God, when Yon eall someone, do not make manifest the offenses that 
Yon have eoneealed! 

"O God, Yon lifted ns np and no one said, 'Lift np!' Now that Yon have 
lifted np, don't pnt down! Keep ns in the shadow of Yonr gentleness! Entrnst 
ns to none bnt Yonr bonnty and merey!” 

(Kdzsfi/* 5:232) 

Many of AnsarT s whispered prayers speak of beginningless love and mercy. 
Here is another, mentioned by Maybudl in his commentary on 2:285: 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "O Lord, it is Yon who made an oath of alle¬ 
giance between Yonrself and the servant withont the servant. Yon gave 
witness to the servant s faith withont the servant. Yon wrote mercy against 
Yonrself for the servant withont the servant. Yon made a pact of friendship 
between Yonrself and the servant withont the servant. It is fitting for the be¬ 
lieving servant to be delighted that Yon have made a pact of friendship with 
him, for the stnff of friendships treasnre is all light, and the frnit of friend¬ 
ship's tree is all joy. The field of friendship is a spacions heart, and the king¬ 
dom of paradise is one branch of friendship's tree.” 

(Kashfr.jSS) 

Maybudl refers again to God's beginningless love in his explanation of the 
verse, '‘Already Our word has preceded to the envoys' (37:171): 

Word here comprises three roots: knowledge, desire, and wisdom. First is the 
precedence of knowledge: Before the doing. He knew what He must do. 
Second is the precedence of desire: What He knew He must do. He wanted 
to do. Third is the precedence of wisdom: What He did. He did rightly and 
properly. 
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Know also that God has no need of dnration, for dnration is a eanse, and 
His doing has no eanse. For Him the not-yet-eome is hard eash and the past 
is retained. It is yon who mnst think abont the not-yet-eome, yon who mnst 
remember what is past, and yon who mnst preserve what is present. 

He has no need to remember the past, for it is in His knowledge. He has no 
need to think abont the not-yet-eome, for it is in His deeree. He has no need 
to preserve what it is present, for it is in His kingdom. For Him, from the Be¬ 
ginningless to the Endless is less than one breath, and one hnndred years is 
less than one instant. With Him there is neither yesterday nor tomorrow. 
He is eonstant in exaltedness and abides in His measnre. This is the seeret 
of the words of 'Abdallah ibn Mas'ud, ''With yonr Lord is neither day nor 
night.'' 

For the eqnivalent of this verse, reeite "to whom the most beautiful pre¬ 
ceded from Us'' [21:101]: "My servant, before yon said that yon are My servant, 

I said that I am yonr Lord: Your god is only God, other than whom there is no 
god [20:98]. Before yon said that yon are My friend, I said that I am yonr 
friend: He loves them, and they love Him [5:54]. My servant, yon were not, and 
I was there for yon. I was there for Myself in exaltedness, and I was there for 
yon in merey. 'Belong to Me as yon always were, and I will belong to yon as I 
have always been."^" 

(Kcis/if 8:315-16) 

Sam'anl often talks of God's beginningless love as the source of all that we 
are and all that we will be. These passages are typical: 

In terms of sonship, our lineage goes baek to Adam, but in terms of love, it 
goes baek to beginningless gentleness. God eannot have ehildren, but He 
ean have those whom He loves. When this verse eame, "He does not give 
birth, nor was He given birth to" [112:3], every sort of ehild. When this 

verse eame, "He loves them, and they love Him" [5:54]7 it established every 
sort of love. 

(Rawh 204) 

"He loved you before you loved Him, He sought you before you sought 
Him, He remembered you before you remembered Him, He bestowed upon 
you before you asked from Him and thanked Him, He responded to you be¬ 
fore you ealled upon Him, and He desired you before you desired Him." 

Before water and elay reaehed the degree of love, it never oeeurred to its 
mind that it has the station of servanthood. In the Beginningless, He talked 
first to Himself about you, then He talked to you about you. 

Shibll was onee asked, "What is it toward whieh the hearts of the folk of 
reeognition ineline?" 
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He replied, ''Toward what happened to them at first, in the Beginningless, 
in the Presenee when they were absent from It ” 

(157) 

My father said, "God s love in 'He loves them' does not attaeh to dnst. His 
love is attaehed to His own beginningless gaze. After all, if the eanse of love 
were dnst, there is plenty of dnst in the world.” 

O dervish! When He looks at yon. He looks at the property of the Begin¬ 
ningless, not the property of dnst. If He were to look at the property of dnst. 
He wonld take baek yonr eapital goods. If eaeh of yonr hairs were to tnrn into 
an Iblis, every bodily member a Pharaoh, every iota a Nimrod, and every side 
a hell, onee He ealled yon, no one wonld have a thing to say. 

(425-26) 


THE PRIMORDIAL MUHAMMAD 

It was pointed out that the Qur anic verse ''Say: 'If you love God, follow me, 
and God will love you ” provides the key to the prophetic function in the Is¬ 
lamic worldview. The clear meaning is, "If you love God, then you must follow 
me, the supreme example of a perfect lover of God and a perfect beloved of 
God.” 

Just as people return to God by following Muhammad, so also they came 
into existence in his footsteps. This is the Islamic version of the Logos doctrine, 
developed in its most sophisticated forms by Ibn al-'Arabl and his followers. Its 
seeds go back to the Qur an and the Hadith, and many early Sufis, such as Sahl 
Tustarl (d. 896), spoke or wrote about it. By the eleventh century, it was being 
taken for granted, and authors such as Sam'anl and Maybudl discussed it exten¬ 
sively. Among the several hadiths that are taken as references to Muhammad's 
exalted station before creation, one is "I was a prophet when Adam was be¬ 
tween water and clay.” Maybudl alludes to it in explaining the verse "Trust in 
the Exalted, the Ever-Mercifuir (26:217). 

"O Muhammad, O unique pearl! I brought you out from the depths of the 
oeean of power and displayed you to the world s folk so that the whole world 
would take on the eolor of your being s beauty. I ereated all for your sake, and 
I ereated you for My sake. Support yourself with Me and entrust yourself 
totally to Me. O Muhammad, Adam was still between earesses and torment 
when I inseribed gentleness in your heart and, with the hand of generosity, 
poured the wine of eontentment for you to taste. I lifted up the eurtain be¬ 
tween Myself and you, and I showed Myself to your spirit.” 


{Kashfj:ij4) 
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Texts commonly refer to the Prophet by the title habib, a passive and active 
participle from hubby meaning both ''beloved'' and "lover." From the stand¬ 
point of the creative command, the title indicates that Muhammad is God's 
supreme beloved and the final goal of creation, as suggested by a divine saying 
often mentioned by Maybudl: "But for thee, I would not have created the 
spheres." 

Were it not for his beauty and exaltation, the compass of power would not 
have drawn the circle of existence, and neither Adam nor his descendants 
would have name or mark. "But for thee, I would not have created the two 
worlds." 

(Kashf r.GSiy on verse 2:253) 

"O Muhammad, the goal in the engendered things and the center-point of 
the circle of the newly arrived things is you yourself 'But for thee, I would 
not have created the engendered universe.' Were it not for your rank and 
majesty, I would never have created the universe" 

(5:208, on verse 13:30). 

Did We not expand thy breast for thee? [94:1]: "O paragon of the universe! 

O honored chosen one! O foremost messenger! O ennobled eminent one! 
Did We not brighten your heart with the light of recognition, give it courtesy 
and rectification with the subtleties of contemplation and unveiling, give it 
goodliness and proximity with the generous gifts of exaltedness and eleva¬ 
tion, and give your clay the cape of adornment and the robe of elevation? 

"O master, the goal of creation was to unveil the sign of your perfection, 
the flag of your majesty, and the form of your beauty. 'But for thee, I would 
not have created the spheres. But for thee, the world would have neither 
bottom nor top.' 

"O Master, you were the first in prophethood and the last in being sent 
out. You are the manifest in union and the nonmanifest in blessings. You are 
the first of all creatures in nearness and familiarity and the last in judgment 
and felicity. You are the manifest in sinlessness and greatness and the non¬ 
manifest in the majesty of state." 

(10:537-38) 

In one of his many discussions of the Prophet's cosmic role, Sam'anl refers to 
a Prophetic saying, "We are the last, the foremost," and explains it by means of 
a well-known Aristotelian formula: 

The philosophers say, "The first in thought is the last in act, and the last in 
act is the first in thought." Whatever is prior in thought is posterior in act. 
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and whatever is posterior in aet is prior in thonght. A man says, ''I want a 
honse to keep the eold and heat away from me.” First he lays down a fonnda- 
tion and raises the walls. Then he pnts np the roof. That roof was prior in 
thonght bnt posterior in aet. 

{Rawh 616-17) 

In one of the two Qur anic passages that are typically cited as references to 
the Prophet s ascent to God, the mzVd/, the text says that he reached a point 
'Two bows' length away, or closer” (53:9). Many authors explained this extreme 
nearness in cosmic terms. Ibn al-'Arabl and his followers took the word bow to 
mean arc of a circle (like the Latin arcus, Arabic qaws means both 'Tow” and 
"arc”). Then the two bows are the descending and ascending arcs of the Circle 
of Existence, and the verse alludes to the Prophet s supreme perfection in em¬ 
bracing the entire cosmos. In his commentary on this verse, MaybudT alludes to 
the Muhammadan Reality, the Logos that becomes manifest through each and 
every one of the prophets, reaching its most perfect external form in Muham¬ 
mad's historical actuality. 

Then he drew close, so He came down, until he was two bows length away, or 
closer [53:8-9]. Among all the ereatures in the World of the Realities, none 
was greater than Muhammad Mustafa. The root desire of the divine deeree 
in aeeordanee with the beginningless knowledge was to bring about the state 
of that paragon and make manifest his majesty. 

The first substanee that reeeived a robe from the eommand Bel and upon 
whieh shone the sun of the Real's gentleness was his pure spirit. There was 
still no Throne or Carpet, no nighttime intrusion or daytime merey, when 
God's artisanry brought his spirit from the repository of beginningless knowl¬ 
edge to the lodging plaee of endless splendor. He put it on display in the 
meadow of good pleasure and the station of eontemplation. Whatever eame 
into existenee afterward rode on the eoattails of his spirit's existenee. What¬ 
ever people imagine of familiarity, nearness, elemeney, merey, leadership, 
and felieity. He sprinkled over his spirit's essenee and attributes. Then He 
plaeed it inside the frame of Adam the Chosen and made it pass over the de¬ 
grees of variegation and the trails of stability. Then He sat it down in the seat 
of messengerhood, eommanding it to eall the people to the presenee of the 
religion, to bring the lost baek to the road, and to invite the travelers to the 
Threshold. 

You might say that this paragon was a faleon trained on the hand of 
bounty, nurtured on the earpet of proximity and nearness, and brought forth 
from the togetherness of eontemplation to the dispersion of invitation so that 
he eould hunt a world and plaee everyone before the gentleness and severity 
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of the Real. Today he makes everyone his prey with the Shariah, and tomor¬ 
row, in the station of intereession, he will entrnst them all to the Real. 

(Kashf 

Maybudl summarizes the notion of the Muhammadan Light, one of the com¬ 
mon designations for the Logos, in his commentary on the verses ''Alif Lam 
Mim. The sending down of the Book, wherein is no doubt, from the Lord of the 
Worlds' (32:1-2): 

It is said that when He created the light of Muhammad's innate disposition, 
the Exalted Lord kept it in the Presence of His exaltedness as long as He 
wanted. It remained before God one hundred thousand years. It is said that 
for two thousand years He was gazing upon it 70,000 times a day, and with 
each gaze He would drape it with a new light and a new generosity. 

He kept the light of this disposition in His Presence for thousands of years, 
and each day He would look upon it with the attribute of favor. With each 
gaze it would gain another secret and mystery, another caress and gentleness, 
another knowledge and understanding. 

In those gazes, the secret core of his disposition was told that the level of 
the Qur an s exaltedness would preserve the level of his sinlessness, and this 
awareness became firmly rooted in his disposition. When his very clay along 
with the secret core of his disposition was brought into this world, the revela¬ 
tion sent down from the Exalted Threshold turned toward him. He was 
saying, ''I hope that this is the realization of the promise given to me at that 
time." 

In order to soothe his heart and confirm this thought, the Lord of the 
Worlds sent down this verse: AlifLdm Mzm." A/z/alludes to God, Lam alludes 
to Gabriel, and Mzzrz alludes to Muhammad. He is saying, ''By My divinity, 
Gabriel s holiness, and your splendor, O Muhammad, this revelation is the 
Qur an that We promised would be the keeper of your prophecy's level and 
the miracle of your good fortune. 

''Wherein is no doubt, from the Lord of the Worlds. There is no doubt that 
it is Our missive to Our servants. Our address to Our friends. In every corner 
We have someone burning in hope of seeing Us, in every nook someone dis¬ 
tracted, his heart tied to Our love and his tongue busy with Our mention and 
remembrance. The poor are needy for Our threshold, the yearners anxious 
for Our vision." 

(Kashfj-.sis) 

Sam am describes the universality of Muhammad's mission, embracing that 
of all prophets from the time of Adam, in the following passage: 
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Because of the greatness of that paragon, all existent things, from the era of 
Adam to the dissolution of the world, live under his shadow. Do you suppose 
that we alone seek refuge in his shadow? 

''On the plain of the resurrection, when I come and set up my lofty banner 
and noble signpost along with the tent of my leadership and the pavilion of 
felicity, Adam and his progeny will seek the provisions of the Endless and the 
supplies of the Everlasting from the pavilion of my majesty. 

"When Adam received the garment of chosen-ness, he received it from 
my greatness. When Idris found the elevated place, he found it because of 
my good fortune. When Noah s prayer was answered and he received the title 
'elder of the prophets,' he received it from my rank. When Abraham received 
the robe of intimate friendship and found coolness and safety [21:69], 
found them from my degree. When Moses heard the unmediated Speech at 
Mount Sinai and was made the foremost of the 600,000 children of Israel, he 
received it from my leadership." And so on. 

Mustafa came with the custom of the Turks: He tied the Throne and the 
Eootstool to his saddle-straps. Because of his aspiration, however, he was de¬ 
tached from both. 

A sultan needs a throne, and the throne must have a place and location. 
The place and location need a courtyard. The world with all this spacious¬ 
ness is the courtyard for the throne of Muhammad, Gods messenger. He is 
the center-point of the circle drawn by the compass. 

When someone has a compass, it has two legs. When he wants to draw 
a circle, first he makes one leg firm. The firmer it is, the more beautifully it 
turns. "All beauty is the trace of my center-point." 

"I placed one leg of the compass of power at the Muhammadan Center, 
and I turned the other around the spheres." 

Adam was seated on one side, Noah on another, and so also Abraham and 
Moses. But the front seat of kingship had been turned over to Muhammad, 
God s messenger. At the moment the point was marked, the circle had not 
yet appeared. He set down the point and made the center appear, but there 
was no trace of the circle: 

"When were you a prophet?" 

He said, "I was a prophet when Adam was between water and clay." 

It was said to him, "When was prophethood written for you?" 

He said, "Before the creation of Adam and the blowing of the spirit into 
him." 

"Adam had still not stretched out his legs in the cradle of creation when I 
stretched out my hand in the cradle of prophethood s covenant and seized 
the teat of gentleness. On the day when my prophethood came into existence. 
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Adam's creation was not yet complete. The existence of creation was the 
beginning, and the existence of prophethood the end. I had drnnk the 
wine of the end when Adam had not yet finished drinking the draft of 
the beginning." 

(Rawh 542-43) 


2 


The story of love 


Like any worldview, Islam offers a myth, a grand narrative of the human situ¬ 
ation as viewed under the aspeet of eternity. Like premodern myths generally, 
the Islamie version begins before ereation, dips into time, and eventually takes 
everything baek to its original home. As told by the Qur an, the events are simi¬ 
lar to those reeounted in the Hebrew Bible: the ereation of Adam and Eve, the 
Fall, the toil and turmoil of this world, ultimate salvation or damnation. But the 
details are not the same, so the overall pieture looks skewed to Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, not least beeause of the intrusion of Muhammad on the seene. 

Authors who wrote about love looked at the Qur anie narrative as episodes 
in a love affair between God and man. This explains why Rum! s famous eom- 
panion and teaeher, Shams-i Tabriz!, ealled the Qur an ''the Book of Passion'' 
{%shq-ndma)} If people do not understand that the Qur'an is a book about love. 
Shams said, it is beeause they read the book with the eyes of jurisprudenee, or 
theology, or philosophy (or history, or soeiology, or eritieal theory, and so on). 
Only a lover reeognizes love. Over a hundred years earlier, Maybudl had made 
a similar point while explaining the meaning of the verse ''When there came to 
them a book from God’' (2:89): 

A book came to them—and what a book! For it was the Lord's reminder to 
His lovers. It was a book whose title was "The Eternal Love," a book whose 
purport is the story of love and lovers. It was a book that provides security 
from being cut off, the remedy for unsettled breasts, health for ailing hearts, 
and ease for grieving spirits—a mercy from God to the folk of the world. 

(Ktisft/* 1:278-79) 

The story of love tells of the trials and tribulations of God's lovers in their 
quest to reach the Beloved. Much of it centers on Adam, the first lover, so it is 
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important to have a sense of the events surrounding his ereation. In briefest 
terms, the tale goes like this: God ereated the heavens and the earth and told 
the angels that He would be plaeing a vieegerent on the earth. They protested, 
saying that sueh a ereature, in eontrast to themselves, would work eorruption 
and shed blood. God told the angels that He knew something that they did not. 
He ereated Adam from elay and taught him all the names. He then asked the 
angels to reeite the names, but they eould not do so, so He had Adam tell them 
the names. Next He eommanded the angels to prostrate themselves before 
Adam, whieh they did. Iblis, though a jinn and not an angel, was present among 
them, and he refused to obey the eommand. When God asked why, he replied 
that he was better than Adam, sinee he was ereated of fire and Adam of elay. 
God sent him out of paradise and agreed not to eall him to aeeount until the 
Day of Resurreetion. Iblis deelared that he would busy himself with misguid¬ 
ing Adam and his ehildren. 

God told Adam to settle down in paradise and then ereated Eve as his mate. 
He issued the first religious eommand, telling the two of them not to approaeh 
the tree. Satan (Iblis) whispered to them that if they ate the fruit, they would 
beeome immortal. They forgot the eommand, ate the fruit, and began stitehing 
leaves on themselves to eover their nakedness. God questioned them, and they 
asked His pardon for their disobedienee. God forgave them and sent them 
down into the earth, appointing Adam His vieegerent and a prophet to his 
ehildren. God eontinued sending prophets one after another, the traditional 
number being 124,000. Finally, He sent Muhammad with a eulminating, all- 
embraeing message, eonfirming the previous messages, but warning of the im¬ 
minent Last Day, when everyone would be ealled to aeeount. Onee Muhammad 
reeeived the Quran and embodied its guidanee, he was given an exelusive 
foretaste of the goal of all guidanee, whieh is the eneounter with God. He was 
taken up to meet God in an event known as the mihaj, literally, the ''ladder'' or 
"aseending stairs." 

Gabriel eame one night, mounted Muhammad on an angelie steed ealled 
Buraq (from the same root as barq, "lightning"), and took him first to Jerusa¬ 
lem, where he led all 124,000 prophets in the ritual prayer. Then Gabriel took 
him up through the seven eelestial spheres, in eaeh of whieh he met the resi¬ 
dent prophet and attendant angels. He was then given a tour of hell and para¬ 
dise. On the outermost edge of paradise, at the Lote Tree of the Final End, 
Gabriel told him to go on to eneounter God alone, for the angel eould go no 
farther without his wings burning off. Muhammad went, met God, and "what 
happened, happened," as the texts like to say. Gabriel was waiting for Muham- 
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mad when he returned to the Lote Tree, and he eseorted him baek down through 
the spheres to Jerusalem and then to Meeea, where his bed was still warm. Was 
Dante familiar with this story? Many historians think he was. 

The goal of lovers is to eome together. The eonsummation of God s love for 
man and man's love for God is aehieved in their eneounter. Having reaehed 
the goal, Muhammad beeome the model to be emulated: ''Say: 'If you love God, 
follow me, and God will love you'' (3:31). 

In short, the story of love foeuses on two main aetors in the mythie universe: 
Adam, who is the father of all the eharaeters and who slipped onee but then 
went on to reaeh perfeetion; and Muhammad, who demonstrated through his 
own embodiment of the Qur an and his aseent to God that love takes the lover 
to an eneounter with the Beloved. As retold by our authors, the story began 
long before God announeed to the angels that He would be ereating a vieege- 
rent. Two mythie events mark the origin of love: the Govenant and the Trust. 


THE GOVENANT 

Exegetes and eommentators have had their hands full with the verse that 
speaks of the Govenant of Alast {alast means ''Am I not?"): "And when thy Lord 
took from the Ghildren of Adam, from their loins, their progeny and made them bear 
witness against their own souls: 'Am I not your Lord?' They said, 'Yes indeed, we bear 
witness'" (7:172). All sorts of questions ean be raised about this verse, and eountless 
answers have been offered. Here is Maybudi s explanation of its inner meaning. 

In terms of understanding in the tongue of the Reality, this verse has another 
intimation and another tasting. It alludes to the beginning of the states of the 
friends and the binding of the compact and covenant of love with them on 
the first day in the era of the Beginningless, when the Real was present and 
the Reality was there. 

How blessed were Layla and those nights 
when we were meeting with Layla! 

What a fine day was the day of laying the foundation of love! What an ex¬ 
alted time was the time of making the compact of love! Those who desired 
on the first day will never forget their desire. Those who yearned at the time 
of union with the Beloved know the crown of life and the kiblah of the days. 

How blessed was the time of Your covenant—without that 
my heart would have had no place for ardor! 
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The command came, ''O Master, Remind them of the days of God [14:5]. 
These servants of Ours have forgotten Our covenant and have busied 
themselves with others. Remind them of the day when their pure spirits 
made the covenant of love with Us, and We were anointing their yearning 
eyes with this collyrium: 'Am I not your Lord?' 

"O indigent man! Remember the day when the spirits and the very persons 
of the lovers were drinking the wine of passion for Me from the cup of love 
in the assembly of intimacy. The proximate angels of the Higher Plenum 
were saying, 'These indeed are a people with high aspiration! As for us, we 
have never tasted this wine, nor have we found a scent of it. But the roaring 
and shouting of these beggars has risen to Capella: "Is there any more?" 
[50:30].”’ 

Of that wine not forbidden by my religion 

my lips will not stay dry till Pm back in nonexistence. 

One day that paragon of the world and master of the children of Adam was 
saying, "Hira is a mountain that loves me and that I love.'' 

They said, "O Master, you talk like this about a mountain? What is the 
intimation here?" 

He said, "Yes, there I drank the wine of love from the cup of remem¬ 
brance." 

In the beginning of the work, when the traces of prophecy and the marks 
of revelation were appearing to him, he used to spend days in the Mountain 
of Hira, and the pain of this talk overtook him in that place of seclusion. That 
mountain was like his sympathizer. 

Your ache knows only to circle round my heart- 
in its wonders Your ache is like You. 

Though it put me into the fire, 

how I will ache if Your ache ever leaves me! 

For a time he was in contraction, for a time expansion, for a time intoxica¬ 
tion, for a time sobriety, for a while affirmation, for a while effacement. Any¬ 
one aware of the beginning of the desirer's desire knows what his state was, 
and what his pain! It was as they say: 

Now at least I have the hard cash of pain— 

I won't let it go for a hundred thousand remedies. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said in whispered prayer, "O God, what sweet days 
they are—the days of Your lovers with You! What a sweet bazaar it is—the 
bazaar of the recognizers in Your work! How fiery are their breaths in men- 
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tioning and remembering Yon! What sweet pain—the pain of those yearning 
in the fire of passion and love for Yon! How beantifnl is their voieing Yonr 
names and marks!'' 

''Am I not your Lord?'' They said, ''Yes indeed." On the Day of the Com- 
paet, He diselosed Himself to their hearts in the majesty of His exaltation 
and the perfeetion of His gentleness—one gronp with the attribntes of exalt¬ 
edness and dominanee, another gronp in respeet of gentleness and generos¬ 
ity. Those who were the folk of dominanee were innndated by the oeeans of 
awesomeness and the waves of eonfonndedness. Upon them was plaeed the 
bnrning brand of deprivation: Those are like cattle. No, they are farther astray 
[7:179]. Those who were fit for earesses and generosity were speeified for the 
redonblings of proximity and the eleetion of love. The proelamation of 
generosity was plaeed on the ediet of their faith: Those—they are the rightly 
guided [497]. 

Am 1 not your Lord? Here a beantifnl and snbtle point is made. He said, 
"Am 1 not your Lord?" He did not say, "Are yon not My servants?" He eon- 
neeted His joining with the servant to His own Godhood, not to the servant's 
servanthood. Had He eonneeted it to the servant's servanthood, then, when 
the servant did not eomply with servanthood, the joining wonld be defeetive. 
Rather, He eonneeted it to His own Godhood. Given that His Godhood is 
forever perfeet withont any defeet, it mnst be that the servant's joining with 
Him is never broken. 

Also, He did not say, "Who am 1 ?" Had He done so, the servant wonld 
have been bewildered. 

He did not say, "Who are yon?" lest the servant beeome prond of himself 
or fall into despair. 

He did not say, "Who is yonr God?" lest the servant be helpless. 

On the eontrary. He asked while inenleating the answer. He said, "Am 1 
not yonr God?" This is extreme generosity and ntmost gentleness. 

Shaykh al-lslam Ansar! said, "Generosity said, 'Am 1 not your Lord?' Kind¬ 
ness said, 'Yes indeed.' Given that the ealler and the responder are one, what 
is the meaning of the two sides? The King ealled the servant to Himself. The 
servant listened to Him throngh Him, and He responded withont him, 
bestowing the response on the servant." 

This is jnst like what He said abont Mnstafa: "You did not throw when you 
threw" [8:17]. In this verse. He bnrnt away elaims and earessed his meaning, 
so that whenever he eame baek to himself, he wonld reeognize Him. He as¬ 
signed the flood of lordhood to the dnst of mortal natnre and snatehed him 
away from himself, then made him a depnty. 


{Kashf 3793-96) 
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In explaining the meaning of the verse ''And We honored the children of 
Adam’' (17:70), Maybudl eonneets the speeifie exeellenee through whieh God 
honored human beings with the love that was made manifest at the Covenant. 

It was a great felicitation, a complete bestowal of eminence, and a tremen¬ 
dous honor that God gave to the faithful children of Adam. On the Day 
of the Compact, at the outset of the work and the commencement of exis¬ 
tence, He gave them a place in the grasp of His attributes and addressed 
them with the quality of gentleness, binding them to love s covenant and 
compact. 

Then, when they came into this world. He gave them a beautiful form, a 
lovely shape, and a complete robe of honor, adorning them with knowledge, 
intellect, speech, understanding, and excellence. He did not hold them back 
from the outward success of struggle or the inner realization of contempla¬ 
tion and recognition. He opened the door of His mercy and generosity to 
them, and He kept them on the carpet of whispered prayer. Whenever they 
want, they call upon Him, ask from Him, and tell Him their secrets. 

Part of that honoring is that He bestowed before they asked and He forgave 
before they begged forgiveness, as has come in the report: "I bestowed on you 
before you asked from Me and I forgave you before you asked Me to forgive 
you.” 

Part of that honoring is that among all the created things. He specified 
them for affection and love. That which He did not bestow on the angels and 
did not say about the cherubim and the spirituals of heaven. He said about 
them: "He loves them, and they love Him” [5:54]. "God is well pleased with 
them and they are well pleased with Him” [5:119]. "Those who have faith love 
God more intensely” [2:165]. "So remember Me, and I will remember you” 
[2:152]. 

(Kczsfi/* 5:597-98) 

Sam am frequently speaks of the Govenant of Love as the foundation of hu¬ 
man existence. Like Maybudl, he usually locates the Day of Alast in beginning¬ 
less eternity rather than, as is common, in the period between Adam s creation 
and his entrance into this world. 

May a thousand thousand exalted souls be sacrificed to that heart-caressing 
moment when we had a private place without us! The door to infinite kind¬ 
ness was opened to us and He was addressing ears that had no control over 
listening. He asked questions on the part of Knowledge and answered on the 
part of Will. He made Knowledge like a questioner and Will the respondent. 

In the chamber of togetherness He fed us the milk of chosen-ness. In the 
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cradle of the Covenant, before exertion and effort, He provided the food of 
kindness. In the bond of the Contract, He took care of onr bnsiness and 
made it ready. In the pnre desert of listening. He made ns hear ''Am I not your 
Lord?'' It was He who asked and He who incnicated the answer. 

Snppose He had said, ''Who am I?'' All wonid have been mnte and ef¬ 
faced. They wonid have halted right there in bewilderment. He said, "Am I 
not your Lord?" becanse of His beginningless gentleness, so that half wonid 
be the qnestion, and half the incnication of the answer. 

(Rawh 84) 

In another passage, Sam'anl compares God s love to a veiled virgin and ex¬ 
plains that the virgin s father would never give his daughter in marriage to a 
servant. Although human beings should serve God, servanthood per se is the 
job description of the angels. Human beings were created for love, not service. 
They alone were created in God s image, manifesting the names of both maj¬ 
esty and beauty, severity and gentleness. They alone possessed readiness for 
love, for it demands separation and union, suffering and joy, trial and triumph. 

We are the ones lifted up by His knowledge, we are the ones given eminence 
by His decree. No one came to the angels asking them to marry the veiled 
virgin of the Unseen, the daughter of nobility. They did not have the worthi¬ 
ness to speak to her, for they were mere servants. It would be shameful for a 
master to give his daughter to his own serving boy. Those worthy to marry 
this veiled virgin were the Adamites, for they were friends, and a man gives 
his daughter to a friend, not a serving boy. When the angels acquired a lin¬ 
eage, that was through the Spirit, but when the Adamites acquired a lineage, 
that was through divine opening: "Every tie will be cut, save My tie and My 
lineage.”"^ 

On the day He said, "1 blew into him of My spirit" [15:29], He set in place 
the Adamites' qualification. In the Beginningless, He had decreed that sheer 
servanthood would contract a marriage with utter lordhood: "Am I not your 
Lord?" That contract could be made only with someone qualified. In Adam's 
dust He prepared a subtlety from the pure realm of the Unseen, and that 
subtlety was the tie of qualification, for that subtlety received a lineage from 
the gentleness of the Presence. He confirmed them with a spirit from Him 
[58:22] is an allusion to this subtlety. 

Although outwardly He said, "Am I not your Lord?" He also addressed 
them inwardly. That was the words "He loves them, and they love Him" [5:54]. 
He was saying, "I am your friend—by day I am the sultan, by night we are 
brothers." During the day. He opens up the pavilion of the kingdom and 
sits on the royal throne, the elect and the commoners standing before Him. 
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When night comes again, He comes down from the throne and sits in the 
midst like a brother. 

{Rawh 512) 

Once a covenant has been made between two parties, they need to be loyal 
iwafa) to its stipulations. The Covenant of Alast was made between a Lord 
{rabb) and His servants {^abd). 'Am I not your Lord?'' They said, "Yes indeed." 
The duty of a lord is to nurture, sustain, support, and guide. The duty of ser¬ 
vants is to obey. Being loyal to the covenant is a virtue pertaining to both sides. 
God is loyal by continuing to act as a Lord, and man is loyal by performing 
the duties of servanthood {"ubudiyya), a word that comes from the same root as 
worship {Hbada). Failure to live up to the covenant is commonly called dis¬ 
loyalty (jafa). 

Servanthood demands appropriate response to the commands of the Lord, 
so it exists in two basic ways, in keeping with the two sorts of divine command. 
On one hand, all creatures are servants by definition, for they obey the creative 
command simply by existing. On the other, human beings have the option of 
obeying or disobeying the religious command. By obeying it, they stay loyal to 
the Covenant and become worthy servants, and by disobeying it, they become 
disloyal. Sam'anl points out, however, that even if human beings fail to act as 
proper servants, God will never fail to act as a proper Lord. The passage be¬ 
longs to his commentary on the divine name Generous (karim). 

O dervish! Someone is called generous when he gives to the unworthy, not 
when he gives to the worthy. This is because worthiness is a necessitating 
cause. Whenever there is a necessitating cause, there is a debt. One does not 
discharge debts because of generosity. 

On the day that He created Adam, He called out to the world, "Wherever 
there is someone unworthy, let him come to My Presence so that I may give 
him a robe of honor.” 

When a sultan appoints someone as the heir apparent, the least he does 
is bestow robes of honor on all the deputies. "Heaven and earth, the Throne, 
paradise and hell, the angels, the spheres—all are your deputies.” 

And We made covenant with Adam before, but he forgot [20:115]. Did We 
not make covenant with you, O children of Adam? [36:60]. He made a cove¬ 
nant with us, and He made a covenant with Himself. He made a covenant 
with Himself for us, and He made a covenant with us for Him. Then He 
said, "And be loyal to My covenant, and 1 shall be loyal to your covenant" 
[2:40]. 

When He made that covenant, Adam had not yet stepped into paradise, 
yet the call went out from all over paradise, 'Adam disobeyed" [20:21]. 
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''Lord God, disloyalty finds no room in Yon, and loyalty finds no room in 
onr attribntes ” 

''Now that loyalty does not come from yon. Who is more loyal to his cove¬ 
nant than God? So rejoice! [9:111]. If yon do not have enongh capital to he 
loyal to Onr covenant, yon do have enongh capital to he happy in Onr loy¬ 
alty. If yon do not show the face of heanty, well then, be happy in the beanty 
of Onr Presence.” 

{Rawh 576) 


THE TRUST 

The Covenant is commonly understood along with the verse "We offered 
the Trust to the heavens and the earth and the mountains, but they refused to 
carry it and feared it, and man carried it. Surely he was a great wrongdoer, deeply 
ignoranL (33:72). In his commentary on this verse, Maybudl agrees with 
Sam'anl that the Trust is love (a good deal of this passage is drawn from Rawh 
597-99,203-5). 

For a time Adam the Chosen—that first wayfarer, that wellspring of begin¬ 
ningless gentleness, that coffer of the wonders of omnipotence, that jewel box 
of the gentleness of the Reality, that shoot in the garden of generosity—was 
kept between Mecca and Tafif in the cradle of the covenant of recognitions. 
The ill-fortuned, ill-eyed Iblis passed by. With the hand of envy he shook 
Adams frame and found it empty. He said, "This creature will not be self- 
possessed. He is empty, and nothing comes forth from something empty.” 

Beginningless good fortune replied on behalf of Adam: "Wait a few days 
until the falcon of his mystery takes flight! The first prey it hunts will be you.” 

The abandoned and accursed Iblis saw Adams clay but did not see his 
heart. He saw the form but did not see the attribute. He saw his outwardness 
but did not see his inwardness. 

No one can put a seal on fire. You can put a seal on dust, because dust is 
receptive to seals. "When We brought Adam into existence from dust and 
clay, the wisdom was to place the seal of the Trust on the clay of his heart, for 
We offered the Trust to the heavens and the earth.” 

He brought a handful of dust into existence and burned it with the fire 
of love. He gave it a place on the carpet of expansiveness. Then He offered 
the Trust to the world of form. The heavens, the earths, and the mountains 
refused. Adam came forth like a man and put out his hand. It was said, 
"O Adam, it is not being offered to you. Why do you want to receive it?” 

He said, "Because I am burnt, and someone burnt can only receive.” 
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On the day when fire was deposited in stone, the stone was made to promise 
not to snbmit its head nntil it saw someone bnrnt. Do yon imagine that this fire 
is going to eome ont into the open with the strength of yonr forearm? No, no, 
don't think that. It will only eome ont with the intereession of someone bnrnt. 

We offered the Trust: O ehevalier! Strive to preserve that first eovenant with 
that first seal. Then the angels will praise yon: The angels will descend upon 
them saying, 'Tear not! Grieve notL [41:30]. 

It is people s enstom when they leave a preeions trnst with someone to pnt 
a seal on it. On the day they want it baek, they examine the seal. If the seal is 
in plaee, they praise him. 

A trnst was plaeed with yon at the Covenant of Lordhood—Am I not your 
Lord? Upon that was pnt the seal of Yes indeed. When yonr life reaehes its 
end, yon will be taken to the domieile of dnst. The angel will eome and say, 
''Who is yonr Lord?" This is an examination to see whether the seal of the 
First Day is in plaee. 

"O poor man! A seal was pnt on yon, from the top of yonr head to yonr feet. 
That was the seal [muhr] of love [mihr]. A seal was pnt on the plaee of love. O 
Ridwan, paradise is yonrs! O Malik, hell is yonrs! O ehernbim, the Throne is 
yonrs! O bnrnt heart npon whieh is the seal of love, yon are Mine, and I am 
yonrs." 

We offered the Trust. The monntains did not have the eapaeity for this 
bnrden of the Trnst, nor did the earth, the Throne, or the Footstool. Do yon 
not see that the Exalted Lord reports abont the ineapaeity of the monntains? 
"If We had sent this Quran down on a mountain, you would have seen it 
humbled, split apart by the fear of God'' [59:21]. Yon see an angel, one of 
whose wings spread ont wonld bring the two horizons beneath it, bnt it does 
not have the eapaeity to earry this meaning. Then yon see the poor wreteh of 
an Adamite, skin stretehed aeross bones. Like a fearless warrior he drinks 
down the wine of trial in the goblet of friendship, and no ehange appears 
in him. Why is that? Beeanse he is the possessor of the heart, and the heart 
earries what the body does not. 

When Adam the Chosen, who was the marvel of ereation and nniqne in 
the Desire, saw that the heaven and the earth wonld not earry the bnrden of 
the Trnst, he eame forth like a man and lifted that bnrden. He said, "They 
looked at the tremendonsness of the bnrden and refnsed it. I looked at the 
generosity of Him who was plaeing the Trnst." 

The bnrden of the Trnst of the Cenerons is earried by aspiration, not 
strength. When Adam lifted the bnrden, he was addressed with the words 
"We carried them on land and sea" [17:70]. "Is the recompense of beautiful¬ 
doing anything but beautiful-doing?" [55:60]. 
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There is a likeness for this in the ontward realm. When trees have stnrdier 
roots and more branehes, their frnit is smaller and lighter. Trees that are 
weaker and softer have thieker and larger frnit, like melon and sqnash. Here, 
however, there is a snbtle point: when a tree s frnit is thieker and larger and it 
does not have the eapaeity to earry it, they say to it, ''Take the heavy bnrden 
from yonr shonlders and pnt it on top of the earth.” This is so that the world s 
folk will know that wherever there is someone frail, he is being nnrtnred by 
the gentleness of the Exalted Presenee. This is the seeret of We carried them 
in the land and the sea. 

(Kczs/z/* 8:100-2) 

In one of his several retellings of the events surrounding the Trust, Sam'anl 
explains that Adam was enjoying himself in paradise, but he sensed that some¬ 
thing was missing. The love in his heart drove him to embrace the full wealth 
of the divine attributes, not just the gentleness of proximity and union. This is 
why the verse of the Trust concludes by saying that he was "rz great wrongdoer, 
deeply ignoranf\ Adam knew that he could not become a lover without pain 
and suffering. 

That paragon was at rest in the world of repose and ease. Like a king, he was 
leaning baek on the ehair of exaltation and nobility. He wandered like a 
prinee aeeording to his own wishes and desires in the orehards of the Highest 
Paradise. All at onee and unexpeetedly, the petitioner of passion, the deputy 
of love, was banging the knoeker on his heart s door: "Get up! Go like a lover 
into the field of severity, the realm of not reaehing your desires! Then the 
beauty of what you seek will be unveiled to your heart. O Adam, you are 
standing still in good fortune. Move into the world of passion and love!” 

Adams manliness took him by the skirt and sought its own rightful due. 
Severity's army took his erown in plunder and pulled off his robe. Ridwan 
eame and said, "Adam, step out of paradise, for this is the house of ease, and 
there is no ease in the lane and quarter of lovers—only trial upon trial. Settle 
down in the house of tribulation inside the eirele of love. Then the ruling 
power of passion will take from you everything rightfully due to it.” 

At that point the Exalted Lord offered the Trust to heaven and earth. The 
goal was not that heaven and earth should aeeept it, but rather that the offer 
would shake the ehain of Adams love. Then bewilderment would stand in 
the station of jealousy. The exaltedness of Adams aeeeptanee beeame mani¬ 
fest beeause of their refusal and unwillingness, and his eourage appeared 
beeause of their eowardiee. If no one in the world were timid and faint¬ 
hearted, how would the eourage of the eourageous appear? In the days of 
seeurity, everyone wears a weapon. The manly man is he who appears on the 
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day of war. How is it that just the other day the angels were saying, ‘‘We glo¬ 
rify Thy praise'' [2:30], and today they put on the belt of apprehension? 

O ehevalier! The strength of a sword and its blow lies not in the sword s 
sharpness but in the arm. The sword of 'Amr Ma'dl Karib was famous among 
the Arabs. One day someone eame and wanted to borrow his sword, so he 
lent it. The man was not able to use the sword like Amr. He said,''Amr, your 
sword doesn't work." 

He said, “I lent you my sword, not my arm." 

First He offered the Trust to heaven and earth so that they would refuse 
and Adams love would appear. Things are offered first to the unworthy so 
that the worthy will get moving. Adam started moving beeause of his love. 

The address was eoming, “Surely he was a great wrongdoer, deeply igno¬ 
rant." What is this? Adam s ineense against the evil eye. 

At the first way station, the earavan was attaeked and his eapital taken as 
plunder. He was sent as an indigent into this world and shown that if he 
wanted to reaeh someplaee, he eould not do so with his own eapital. Onee a 
servant s eapital goods are thrown to the wind and his master wants to send 
him for another transaetion, he has to give him new eapital. 

Know that in verified truth, the foundation of love beeame firmly estab¬ 
lished beeause man earried the burden of the Trust. To earry the Trust of 
lordhood, man must step outside the limits of mortal nature: And man car¬ 
ried it. When Adam earried the Trust, the foundation of the work was firmly 
established, for onee there is earrying, the foundation is firm. 

A man buys a slave girl from the bazaar. Whenever he wants, he ean sell 
her. As soon as he takes her in eompanionship and she earries [his ehild], 
they say, ''You are not permitted to sell her, for she has your trust." 

On the day man earried the Trust, he firmed up the foundation of love. If 
he now brings into existenee a hundred thousand betrayals, sins, disobedient 
aets, and offenses, the foundation will not be destroyed. 

In the firm text of the revelation, the Exalted Lord said, “Surely We created 
man of dried clay" [15:26]. The aseription is to dust, but the attribute is prox¬ 
imity. When fire dies down, nothing is left but ashes, whieh are not good for 
anything. If elay breaks, it ean be fixed with a few drops of water. 

Sueh was the enemy Iblis. When the lamp of obedienee that had been 
shining upon him was extinguished, he beeame useless and eould not be re¬ 
paired. But, when Adam stumbled. He repaired him with the water of soliei- 
tude: Then His Lord chose him [20:122]. 

"On the first day. We had a gentleness and a gaze for you. We honored you 
with that gentleness and gaze. If a slip oeeurs from you, no one will have the 
gall to start talking. Who will intercede with Him except by His leave? [2:255]. 
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When the sultan of the world rebukes his favorite boon eompanion in an 
intimate session, who ean say anything to either of them?” 

It is that first gaze that must eome to intereede and seour away the dust of 
deeds from the mirror of days with the polish of gentleness. He will eall us to 
the Presenee and take us to aeeount, mote by mote, so that the knowledge of 
eertainty may beeome the eye of eertainty, for He knows what happened to 
us. Then He will let that exalted gaze—whieh He presented to us at first and 
through whieh He honored us—intereede. In reality, the only intereeder for 
the sins of the beloveds is their beauty. 

When He lets Muhammad and the other great ones intereede. He will do 
so to honor them. Nothing new will happen to you beeause of their words. 
He will bring that eternal gaze that He had for us, free from any eausality, 
and make it intereede for offenses and sins. Then He will say, ''I brought you 
into existenee with that pure gaze, and there was no eause whatsoever. I for¬ 
give you with My own pure gaze, and there is no eause whatsoever.” Peaee! 

(Rawh 276-78) 


THE CREATION OE ADAM 

Sam am frequently describes Adams creation and the subsequent events, 
each time throwing a different light on the divine-human relationship. In the 
following, he explains that Adam—the primordial human being who is each 
and every one of us—was created by a diversity of divine attributes. All else was 
created to serve his needs. In effect, Sam'anl is elaborating on a divine saying, 
said to be derived from one of the scriptures, ''I created the whole world for you, 
and I created you for Me.” 

The robe of honor on dust and clay is not trivial. We are the ones given emi¬ 
nence by Him. We are the ones pulled up by His remembrance, adorned by 
His gentleness, made present by His desire, lifted up by His will, made appar¬ 
ent by His artisanry, put here by His bounty. He placed within us what He 
placed. Our work is not a game, nor is our story a metaphor. The nose of our 
affair will never be lopped off. Our work came forth from Knowledge, was 
displayed by Predetermination, has the mark of Desire, and carries the proc¬ 
lamation of Wisdom. 

He created the Throne but sent it no message. He gave existence to the 
Eootstool but gave it no mission. Then He brought forth a handful of dust, 
whose drink was the limpidness of knowledge and whose food was the ker¬ 
nels of the meanings. This dust did not come uninvited. Rather, He sent a 
hundred thousand requests and entreaties, requesters and seekers, to the door 
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of the hut of his secret core: messengers bringing good news and warning 
[4:165]. And he, with sweet disdain, adopted the amorous glances of the 
beloveds and the coquetry of the sweethearts. 

There were many existent things and countless artifacts, but the work He 
had with you He did not have with any other existent thing. If causality had 
been involved, well. He had luminous persons and celestial figures, all of 
them wearing the garment of sinlessness and the shirt of reverence, stand¬ 
ing in the station of service on the feet of obedience. Who do not disobey 
God in what He commands them [66:6] was the edict of their state. Nay, but 
they are honored servants [21:26] was the parasol of their pomp and author¬ 
ity. But not everyone who is worthy for service is also worthy for love. Not 
everyone who is worthy for the edge of the carpet is also worthy for the 
station of expansiveness. Not every ornament of the threshold is like the 
beauty of the gate. Nothing created not to see Him is like the one created to 
see Him. 

'At the beginning of the work. Our knowledge requested that We bring 
into existence heaven and earth, the Throne and the Footstool. We gave ex¬ 
istence to daytime as a white-faced servitor and to night as a black-cheeked 
maid, and We sent them to serve the house of your dealings. It was the sun of 
your good fortune that rose over heaven and earth so that We could dress 
them in the shirt of their existence. We gave forth this overflowing cup: We 
offered the Trust to the heavens and the earth and the mountains [33:72]. 

"It was the ray of your state s majesty that shone on the Throne so that We 
could adorn it with the attribute of tremendousness and make it the kiblah for 
supplication. It was the lightning of your greatness and nobility that struck 
the Footstool so that We could give it eminence with this declaration: His 
Footstool embraces the heavens and the earth [2:255]. It was the sun of your 
status that shone on Mount Sinai and dressed it in this robe of elevation: 
Then, when his Lord disclosed Himself to the mountain. He made it crumble to 
dust, and Moses fell down thunderstruck [7:143]. It was your burning that 
shone upon a dog and turned it into a saint. It was your pain that shone upon 
a saint and turned him into a dog.^ 

"It was for the sake of your disobedience that We made apparent the attri¬ 
bute of severity. It was by virtue of your frailty and incapacity that We put 
bounty to use. It was because of the heat of your desire that We called out, 
'He loves them, and they love Hm [5:54]. It was because of the bounty of Our 
eternity toward this handful of dust that We said, 'My mercy takes prece¬ 
dence over My wrath.' It was by the kind favor of Our own Beginninglessness 
that We said concerning this impudent handful, 'Your Lord has written mercy 
against Himself' [6:54]." 
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O dervish! If you gather a large amount of eopper and iron and toss a speek 
of the elixir on it, it will all turn into pure gold. Copper and iron are sueh that 
they have no traee of the mystery of the elixir, but onee the elixir has aeted 
upon them, they beeome pure gold. 

You and I were a handful of dust, and Adam a handful of elay. Adam had 
not seen the mold of Power and had not yet eome out from behind the eur- 
tain of the subtle artisanry. The seeret of knowledge had not yet shone its 
light upon him, and eoming down had not yet beeome his speeifie attribute. 
The oyster of the deeree had not yet beeome the eontainer for the pearl of his 
seeret, and the sun of majesty had not yet risen over his days from the eonstel- 
lation of beauty. The mystery of union, the reality of meaning, and the sub¬ 
tlety of love had not yet shown their faees to him. But onee these meanings 
beeame manifest and the pearls of these realities were deposited in his spirit 
and heart, if you say that Adam is dust, you will have wronged him. If you say 
that he is fetid mud [15:26], you will have seorned him. 

The elixir is an artifaet of ereatures. If it is suitable for turning iron into 
gold, how eould love, whieh is the attribute of the Real, not purify dust of its 
opaeity and make it the erown on top of the eelestial spheres? If the elay that 
you knead yields roses, why are you surprised that the elay He kneads yields a 
heart? Yes, it was dust, but then the gentleness of the Real eame and over¬ 
whelmed the earth. Had it been nothing but dust, all of it would have been 
Adam disobeyed [20:121]. Had it been nothing but gentleness, all of it would 
have been Surely God chose Adam [3:33]. 

O ehevalier! When a Muslim judge makes a ruling, he does so on the 
basis of just witnesses and truthful testimony. Dust testifies with the tongue 
oiAdam disobeyed. The gentleness of the Real then eomes forth and testifies 
with the tongue of Tfien his Lord chose him [20:122]. What do you say? Whieh 
one gives a more just testimony? Dust, whieh was not and whieh, onee again, 
will not be, or gentleness, whieh is the attribute of the Real? 

{Rawh 233-34) 

What distinguishes Adam from all other creatures is the fact that he was created 
to be a lover. The Qur an repeatedly issues commandments to be obeyed—the 
religious command. If excellence could be achieved by obeying commandments, 
the angels would be the most excellent of creatures, because they are pure ser¬ 
vants. The first thing Adam did with the religious command was to disobey it. 
He ate the forbidden fruit, which, in Islamic texts, is identified as wheat. 

Preachers in the mosques tell their flocks that they must obey the divine 
command. They warn of hell and promise paradise, deflning good and evil in 
terms of obedience and disobedience. But this is only the surface of the story. 
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Not that obedience is unimportant, but God s love and mercy are more impor¬ 
tant than anything else. Much of the discussion of the angels' role in the saga of 
Adam s creation and subsequent fall has in view the background noise of obedi¬ 
ence and disobedience. This is the standpoint of the Shariah, and Maybudl, for 
example, discusses its importance extensively, especially in Stage Two of his 
commentary. As for the lovers of God, the chevaliers and dervishes, they keep 
their eyes on the Beloved, not on good and evil. 

In retelling the story of Adam s creation, our authors often describe the self- 
centeredness of the angels, their pride in their own piety and worship. As pure 
servants, the angels could not understand why God would create a creature 
who would be disobedient. Here is Maybudfs account of what happened as 
soon as God told the angels that He would be placing a vicegerent in the earth. 

When thy Lord said to the angels, H am setting in the earth a vicegerent” [2:30]. 
There was a world at ease. No heart burned with passion and no breast was 
deluded by mad fervor. Then the ocean of mercy began to boil. The trea¬ 
suries of obedient deeds were full, and no dust of lassitude had settled on the 
foreheads of the obedient in their obedience. The banner of their boastful 
claim '‘We glorify Thy praise” [2:30] was raised to Gapella. 

All those in the cosmos who had any subtle substance began craving for 
their own selves. The majestic Throne was looking at its tremendousness and 
saying, ''Perhaps the script of these words is written for me." The Footstool 
was looking at its own amplitude—"Perhaps this sermon is being read in my 
name." The eight paradises gazed on their own beauty—"Maybe this ruler- 
ship will be given to us." None wanted anything to do with dust. Each fell 
into delusion, each caught by mad fervor. 

Suddenly, from the Presence of Exaltation and Majesty, this report was 
given to the world of the angels: "J am setting in the earth a vicegerent” It was 
not that He was consulting with the angels. Rather, He was laying the foun¬ 
dation of Adam s exaltation and tremendousness. He was not asking for help, 
but spreading the carpet of Adam s dignity. He was saying, "The ruling prop¬ 
erty of My severity has acted. I have commanded the pen of generosity to 
write out a script from the beginning of the world s ledger to its end. This 
resolution is written for the inhabitants of both worlds, from the top of the 
Throne to the bottom of the Garpet: 'The dust-dwelling Adam is granted 
chieftainship over all the empires. His exalted breast will be bright with the 
light of recognition. In him the subtleties of My generosity and the artifacts 
of My bounteousness will become apparent.'" 

This exalted declaration caused the hearts of the proximate angels to quake 
with awe. They said, "What is this all about? He has not yet been created." 
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The exalted Quran was beating the drum of his vieegereney at the thresh¬ 
old of his beauty even though he had not yet entered into the bonds of ere- 
ation. The majesty of predetermination was reporting on the basis of the 
hidden affairs of the Unseen: ''You must not eome around the field of Adam's 
good fortune, for you do not reeognize the seeret of his innate disposition. 
No faleon of anyone's mind has sat upon the braneh of Adam's good fortune! 
No eye of anyone's insight has grasped the beauty of Adam's limpid sun!" 

Where did this eminenee eome from? From whenee did this good fortune 
arise? It eame from the faet that Adam was the oyster shell of the mysteries 
of lordhood and the treasury of the jewels of the empire. How many pre- 
eious pearls and royal sparklers were plaeed in that oyster shell! Along with 
every pearl He arranged a blaek bead on the string. Along with the pearl 
of every prophet, He plaeed a blaek bead as its eounterpart: With a pearl like 
Adam, the ehosen, was a bead like Satan the wretehed; with a pearl like Abra¬ 
ham, the bosom friend, was a bead like Nimrod the rebellious; with a pearl 
like Moses of'Imran was a bead like Pharaoh the unaided; with a pearl like 
Jesus son of Mary was a bead like the tribe full of misguidanee and trans¬ 
gression; with a pearl like Mustafa the Arab was a bead like Abu Jahl full 
of ignoranee. 

When the angels heard this terrifying deelaration, their stability and 
repose fled from them and the firmness of their intelleets and patienee 
departed. They all spoke up with questions and said, ‘‘What, wilt Thou set 
therein one who will work corruption there and shed blood? [2:30]. O Lord! O 
King! O Magnanimous! O Creator! This dust-dwelling Adam will stain the 
embroidered robe of proximity with disobedienee. He will pull his head out 
from the eollar of obedienee. You have ereated us from holiness and deelar- 
ing holy! You have adorned our breasts with reeiting the formula of tawhld 
and glorifying! You have made all these our means!" 

It is said that a fire appeared from the hidden affairs of the Unseen and 
ineinerated a tribe of the angels. This deelaration was made with the attri¬ 
bute of exaltedness: “Surely I know what you do not know” [2:30]. 

"You who are gazers, just keep on gazing! What do you have to do with the 
seeret treasuries of the divinity? How ean you intervene in the hidden affairs 
of Our unseen lordhood? It is We who know the preparations of Our divinity 
and the hidden affairs of the mysteries of Our lordhood. How ean insignifi- 
eant minds, the seienees and intelleets of anyone other than Us, defeetive 
understandings and newly arrived insights, find a way to the mysteries of Our 
divinity? With Him are the keys to the Unseen—none knows them but He [6:59]. 

"In the Beginningless, We deereed that We would light the lamp of the 
realities of reeognition in the breast of the dust-dweller Adam, turn over to 
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him the edict of rulership, and plant the flag of the earthly empires in his 
soldierly heart. 

“Yon who are the proximate angels of the Empire, be serving boys, spread 
the carpet in front of the throne of Adam s good fortnne, and prostrate yonr- 
selves before him! 

“Yon who circnmambnlate Onr Throne, ask forgiveness for the not-yet- 
committed crimes of Adams progeny, who have not yet come into existence! 
Ask for safety in their going forth, and say, 'Peace be npon them, peace be 
npon them,' so that when they come into existence, their feet will not slacken 
on the carpet of servanthood. 

“Yon who are in charge of the veils, weep for the folk of heedlessness among 
Adam s progeny so that We may conceal their disobedience with Onr forgive¬ 
ness becanse of yonr weeping! 

“Yon who are the folk of the cnshions, take np this pnre water whose waves 
are lapping aronnd Onr Throne with water bags of light and, on the Day of 
Resnrrection, when they lift np their heads thirsty from the earth, provide 
water for them! 

“Yon who are the sinless of the Lote Tree of the Final End, wait nntil the 
Greatest Fright appears at the resnrrection, when awe and pnnishment s hold¬ 
ing and grasping, taking and seizing, all come forth, and then give the faith- 
fnl among them secnrity from that Fright and convey to them Onr greetings! 

“We have commanded all this so that yon angels may come to know the 
eminence of these dnst-dwellers and make no protest at Onr rnling." 

There is a sonnd report that the Snpreme Plennm and the proximate 
angels of the Conrt of Exaltation said, “O Ford, Yon have given the dnst- 
dwellers the low world. Give ns the high world, for we are the birds of the 
Presence and the peacocks of the Gonrt." 

The answer came to them, “I will not make the worthy progeny of him 
whom I created with My own two hands like those to whom I said, 'Bel’ and 
they came to be." 

(Kdzs/zf 1:139-42) 

Maybudl again compares the rank of Adam with that of the angels in his 
commentary on the verse "We created you, then We formed you, then We said to 
the angels, 'Prostrate yourselves before Adam’” (7:11). 

The wise Ford is reminding the children of Adam of His favors. He is teach¬ 
ing them abont His beantifnl Godhood and His firmness in the Govenant. 
He is saying, “I created yon, and I scnlpted yonr beantifnl faces. I drew yonr 
tall statnres and gave yon two seeing eyes, two listening ears, and a speaking 
tongne. I am the Ford who makes being from nonbeing, who brings forth 
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what is from what was not, and who makes things newly from the ontset. The 
painter of faees is I, the adorner of beanties is I, the one who pairs everything 
with its eompanion is I, the maker of every being in a fitting way is L I ereated 
heaven, earth, and the inanimate things to manifest power. I ereated the 
angels, satans, and jinn to manifest awe. I ereated Adam and the Adamites to 
manifest forgiveness and merey. 

'Tor 700,000 years Gabriel, Miehael, Seraphiel, the Chernbim, the Cir- 
elers, and the Row-keepers eirenmambnlated the Kaabah of Invineibility, 
saying, 'The Glorified! The Holy!' They never gained aeeess to or reeognized 
My names of love, loving-kindness, and friendship. They never had the gall 
to elaim friendship with Me, bnt I elaimed friendship with the dnst-dwellers: 
We are your friends [41:31]. He loves them [5:54]. I derived several of My names 
from My friendship and loving-kindness toward them: the Forgiving, the 
Loving, the Glement, the Ever-Mereifnl. To the angels, I showed only 
Severity and Invineibility. I kept them behind the veils of awe. To the dnst- 
dwellers, I showed only elemeney and merey. I kept them on the earpet of 
expansiveness." 

Among the angels, Gabriel was honored and foremost, and he was singled 
ont for the speeifie favors of proximity. His name was Servitor of the All- 
Mereifnl. He was standing eonstantly on the earpet of jnstiee with the attribnte 
of awe. He had never seen the earpet of bonnty and expansiveness. Before 
Adam the Ghosen eame, there was no separation or nnion, no rejeetion or 
aeeeptanee. There was no talk of heart, sweetheart, and friendship. These 
wonders and storehonses all pertain to the register of passion. Other than 
Adam s heart, there was no oyster shell for the pearl of love. Everyone eame 
by the road of ereation, and he alone eame by the road of love: He loves them, 
and they love Him [5:54]. 

From the angels there was nothing other than glorifying and hallowing— 
their work was one eolor. The wonders of serviee, the eonrteons aets of eom- 
panionship, the storehonses of affeetion, the snbtleties of love—all appeared 
with Adam, for he was the ehameleon of predetermination. 

Then We said to the angels, ''Prostrate yourselves before AdamT The angels 
were eommanded to prostrate themselves before Adam. The seeret here is 
that the angels were looking at their own eeaseless worship with the eye of 
high regard and giving great weight to their own glorifying and hallowing. 
That is why they said, "We glorify Thy praise and call Thee holy'' [2:30]. The 
Majesty of Unity, the Side of Invineibility, showed them Its exalted and end¬ 
less nnneediness toward the obedienee of all the obedient and the worship of 
all the heaven-dwellers. It said, "Go, prostrate yonrselves before Adam, and 
do not give yonr prostration any weight in the Exalted Presenee. I still had 
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not written ont existence for the existent things when My majesty witnessed 
My beanty. In My own Selfhood, I was enongh for Myself. Today that I have 
created the creatnres, I am the same Exalted One I was. I have no need to join 
the faith and obedience of newly arrived things to My beginningless majesty.'' 

(Kds/i/'3:570-71) 

Sam am frequently refers to God's rebuke of the angels after they protested at 
the creation of Adam. In the following passage, he explains that they were dis¬ 
playing their ignorance of God's wisdom and doubting His mercy and compas¬ 
sion. They were caught up in self-righteousness, like those who think they are 
doing God a favor by quoting the Qur'an and commanding people to be pious. 

1 am setting in the earth a vicegerent [2:30]: ''We will bring a snltan into exis¬ 
tence. Yon who are servants, what do yon say?" 

They said, "We cannot pnt np with their corrnption." 

"Yes, if We were to send them to yonr threshold, yon wonld reject them. 

If We offered to sell them to yon, yon wonld refnse to bny them. We will not 
place those who are disobedient and brokenhearted in the hands of stnffy- 
headed Qnr'an-reciters. Yon blame them before they have sinned. Do yon 
fear that their sinning will be greater than My mercy? Do yon fear that My 
power will be incapable before their severity? Do yon fear that their tainted¬ 
ness will stain My perfect holiness? My knowledge of their disobedience will 
not hold Me back from bringing them into existence. How can it hold Me 
back from having mercy on them?" 

(Rawh 620-21) 

According to Sam am, one of the many marks of God's love for Adam was 
that He taught all the names to him alone. Other creatures have a limited ca¬ 
pacity to receive and comprehend the divine attributes. 

When the spirit of that precions pearl Adam settled down in its lodging place 
at the command of the FaithfnI Spirit, the Real clothed him in the robe of 
knowledge, placed the crown of recognition on his head, pnt the bracelet of 
secrets on his wrist, and fastened the anklet of good fortnne to his foot: And 
He taught Adam the names, all of them [2:31]. Surely God chose Adam [3:33]. 

This is the way Adam had to be displayed to the adversary. Znlaykha first 
adorned Joseph, then presented him to the women of Egypt. Znlaykha 
adorned Joseph with clothing and jewelry, and God adorned Adam with pnre 
knowledge. Like an adversary. He then said, ‘‘Tell Me the names of these if 
you are truthfuL [2:31]. He did not say, "Tell Adam." He said, "Tell Me." They 
fell apart in awe at that address. Then He said to Adam, “Tell them their 
names’ [2:33]. He said, "Tell them." He did not say, "Tell Me." 
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''Yes, your pride as angels lies in yonr works, and work is yonr attribnte. 
Adam s pride lies in knowledge, and knowledge is My attribnte.” 

He ealled Himself knower: ''The knower of the Unseen” [34:3]. He also 
ealled ns knowers: "The possessors of knowledge” [3:18]. 

"When I apportioned bearing witness, I said, 'It mnst not be done withont 
beantifnl friends: God bears witness that there is no God but He, [and the an¬ 
gels, and the possessors of knowledge] [3:18].' 

"When I apportioned exaltedness, I said, 'The friends mnst have a share: 
To God belongs the exaltedness, and to the Messenger, and to the faithful [63:8].' 

"When I apportioned the prayers of blessing, I said, 'The friends shonld 
take part: It is He who blesses you, and His angels [33:43].' 

"O Mnhammad! On the day We praised yonr eommnnity and ealled yon 
knowers. We saw those with long lives and all that obedienee. On the day 
We ereated the bee and gave it honey. We saw those mighty faleons. On the 
day We gave silk to that little worm. We saw those awesome serpents. On 
the day We gave ambergris to the whale. We saw those tremendons ele¬ 
phants. On the day We gave pearls to the oyster. We saw those powerfnl 
eroeodiles. On the day We gave sweet songs to the nightingale. We saw those 
deeorated peaeoeks. On the day We praised and landed Mnhammad s eom¬ 
mnnity, We saw those long-lived obedient ones. On the day We praised this 
handfnl of dnst. We saw the angels lined np in rows of serviee.” 

Before yon asked I asked for yon, 
all the world I adorned for yon. 

Thonsands in the eity are in love with Me— 
live in joy, I rose np for yon. 

"Moses gazed over all the ehildren of Israel and ehose Aaron: Make him a 
partner in my affair [20:32]. I gazed from the Throne to the earth and ehose 
yon. Moses made Aaron a partner in prophethood. I made yon a partner in 
bearing witness: God bears witness that there is no God but He, and the an¬ 
gels, and the possessors of knowledge [3:18]: O yon who have faith! I say abont 
Myself, 'God.' Yon also say abont Me, 'God."' 

Tell them their names [2:33]. A man has a dear friend, and a new infant ar¬ 
rives. His family says to him, "What name shonld we give this ehild?'' 

He says, "Let ns wait nntil that friend eomes and see what he says. We will 
give him the name that he says.'' 

He bronght the existent things into existenee, from the top of the Pleiades to 
the end of the earth. "Lord God, what are the names of these ereated things?'' 

The answer eame, "I have a friend in the eoneealment of nonexistenee. 
Wait nntil I bring him into the eonfines of existenee. I will present all these 
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existent things to him and see what he names them. O Adam! Whatever 
name yon give, We have given.” 

{Rawh 625-26) 


THE VIRTUES OE DUST 

Adam was created of clay, a mixture of dust and water. Iblis was a jinn, cre¬ 
ated of fire. Before Adam, the commentators tell us, Iblis was so pious that he 
was placed among the angels. It is even said that God employed him as the an¬ 
gels' teacher. Then, when Iblis refused to prostrate himself before Adam, he 
was thrown out of paradise, and God said to Adam, ''Tell them their names' 
(2:33). Thus Adam became the new teacher of the angels. 

Iblis has sometimes been called ''the first to use a syllogism”—clearly by 
those who had a dim view of philosophy—because of his response to God when 
He asked him why he had refused to prostrate himself: "I am better than he: You 
created me of fire and You created him of clay" (38:76). His conclusion is obvi¬ 
ously based on the premise that fire is better than clay. But is it? Maybudl and 
Sam'anl, like other commentators, offer a variety of arguments to show that Ib¬ 
lis was mistaken. Maybudl explains that Adam was created from clay so that he 
would become aware of his own measure and recognize Gods blessings when 
he saw them. He is commenting on the verse, "O Adam, dwell you and your 
spouse in the Garden" (7:19). 

He was called Adam becanse he was created from the snrface [adim] of the 
earth, drawn from every region. Thns He said, "We created man from an ex¬ 
traction of clay" [23:12]. In other words, he was extracted from every region- 
sweet and briny, soft and hard. In Adams clay were salty and sweet, coarse 
and soft, so the natnres of his children have become diverse. Among them 
are both sweet-tempered and bad-tempered, open and closed, generons and 
stingy, easygoing and difficnlt, black and white. 

Elsewhere He said, "He created man from dried clay, like pottery" [55:14]. 
Pottery is dried clay that gives off sonnd and is fnll of noise. In other words, the 
Adamite is noisy, his head fnll of tnmnit and tnrmoil, attached to talking. 

Elsewhere He said, "from clinging clay" [37:11], from a clay that is sticky, 
clings to everything, and mixes with everyone. 

Elsewhere He said, "from fetid mud" [15:26], a clay that is dark and black. 

Thns He tanght him his measnre so that he wonid not transgress his 
stage. He was shown his own root so that if he shonld see generosity, he 
wonid not see it from himself. He wonid know that eminence lies in nnrtnre 
[tarbiya], not in dirt [turbo]. 
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What arises from dirt? Wrongdoing, ignorance, and pnnishment. Adam 
disobeyed his Lord [20:121]. What arises from nnrtnre? The generosity of gnid- 
ance, the acceptance of repentance, and caresses. Surely God chose Adam 
[3:33]. The frnit of nnrtnre is what He says: ''He loves them, and they love 
Him” [5:54]. 

(Kcis/if 3:586-87) 

MaybudT explains why dust is superior to fire in his commentary on a verse 
that tells people how to make ablutions if water is not available. 

If you find no water, have recourse to goodly dust [5:6]. God connected purifi¬ 
cation to water or, at the time of necessity, to dust, and not to anything else. 
The wisdom here is that the Lord of the Worlds created Adam from water 
and dust, and human beings should always be aware of this. They should 
know that their own eminence lies therein and that they should give grati¬ 
tude for this blessing. 

Adam found eminence over Iblis because Iblis was from fire and Adam 
from dust, and dust is better than fire. Fire shows defects, and dust conceals 
them. Whenever you put something in fire, it shows its defects. It distin¬ 
guishes genuine from false silver and adulterated from pure gold. Dust, how¬ 
ever, conceals defects. It conceals whatever you give to it, so the defects do 
not show. 

Fire is the cause of cutting off, and dust is the cause of joining. With fire 
there is cutting and burning, with dust there is joining and keeping. Iblis was 
from fire, so he broke off. Adam was from dust, so he joined. 

Fire s nature is arrogance, so it seeks to be higher. Dust s nature is humil¬ 
ity, so it seeks to be lower. Iblis brought higherness with his words, "I am bet¬ 
ter' [38:76]. Adam brought lowerness with his words, "Our Lord, we have 
wronged ourselves" [7:23]. 

Iblis said, "I and my substance.'' Adam said, ''Not I, rather my God." 

(Kcisfi/'3:49-50). 

Sam am often talks about the virtues of dust, not least MaybudT's last point 
here: dust is the least of things, so Adam's recognition of his own dust-nature 
prevents him from forgetting the fundamental truth of tawhld: "Not I, rather 
my God." By recognizing his own nothingness, Adam achieves the perfection 
for which he was created. 

One of the common ways to express this ideal relationship between Lord 
and servant is to speak of annihilation (fana) and subsistence fbaqa). Man's 
perfection lies in seeing his own annihilation and nothingness relative to God, 
at which point the divine attributes that nurture him will shine forth in purity. 
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Mans essential nonbeing, says Samanl, helps explain why God said in the 
verse of the Trust, ''Surely he was a great wrongdoer, deeply ignorant!' The failing 
was ontologieal, not moral; it grows up from the ereative eommand, not the 
religious eommand. 

O my spirit and world! The angels came, wearing the majestic satin of hal¬ 
lowing and the perfect shirt of glorification: We are those in rows, We are the 
glorifiers [37:165-66]. Adam the dust-dweller came, wearing the patched 
cloak of deep ignorance and the tattered coat of great wrongdoing. The angels 
recited the sermon of their own days: "We are those in rows." God praised this 
handful of dust by Himself: "And We honored the children of Adam [17:70]. 
We chose them, with a knowledge, above the worlds [44:32].'' 

This is a secret. We are wounded by our own annihilation, and we receive 
bestowals from His subsistence. When we look at our own existence, we see 
only annihilation, but when we look at His uncaused munificence, we see only 
subsistence. 

O dervish! Do not look at the form of dust. Look at the secret of the nur¬ 
ture. When you give a grain to dust, it gives it back many times over. What¬ 
ever you give to fire, it burns it away. They gave the grain of wheat—which 
carries the mystery of nourishment's capital—to the nursemaid, dust, so that 
she would nurture it at her side and breast. Then, in a short time, she gave 
back produce many times over, in every ear a hundred grains [2:261]. 

He sprinkled the grain of love and the unique seed of affection in the 
clay of dust's breast, for He loves them, and they love Him [5:54]. Then, with 
the hand of gentleness. He fermented the clay, for ''He fermented Adam's 
clay in His hand for forty days.'"^ He nurtured it with the north wind of 
bestowal and assisted it with the limpid water of bounty from the cloud of 
prosperity, for He confirmed them with a spirit from Him [58:22]. In the end, 
it received the secrets of the ear, and then came the springtime of connec¬ 
tion and arrival. A goodly word is like a goodly tree, its root established and 
its branch in heaven; it gives its fruit every season by the leave of its Lord 
[14:24-25]. 

(Rawh 172-73) 

O chevalier! Aloes has a secret. If you sniff it for a thousand years, it will 
never give off a scent. It needs fire to display its secret. Its face is black and its 
color dark. Its taste is bitter and its genus wood. It wants a hot fire to display 
the mystery in its heart. 

There was a fire of seeking in Adam's breast, and its sparks looked on all 
the acts of worship and obedience and all the capital goods of the angels of 
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the Sovereignty as nothing. He was a great wrongdoer, deeply ignorant. He 
was an ineense that had to be thrown on the fire. From that ineense a breeze 
beeame manifest. What was it? He loves them, and they love Him. 

The ehevalier s trials annonnee his nobility, 
like fire the exeellenee of ambergris. 

By God, yon eome to be in He loves them, and by God, yon eease to be in 
they love Him! He loves them says, 'Tift them all np.'' They love Him says, 
"Pnt them all down.'' 

When yon say, "He loves them,” yonr own shirt eollar says, "Yon've got 
nothing over me." When yon say, '‘They love Him,” the Throne eomes before 
yon and says, "I am yonr slave." 

They said to a dervish, "Who are yon?" 

He said, "I'm the snitan. He's my agent." 

Stand np, slave, ponr the wine— 
bring the enp for all these friends. 

Ontwardly I eall yon slave, 
bnt seeretly I'm yonr slave. 

Before Adam was bronght into existenee, there was a world fnll of existent 
things, ereatnres, formed things, determined things—all of it a tasteless stew. 
The salt of pain was missing. When that paragon walked ont from the eon- 
eealment of nonexistenee into the spaee of existenee, the star of love began to 
shine in the heaven of the breast of Adam's elay. The snn of loverhood began 
to bnrn in the sky of his seeret eore. 

Snddenly I saw— 
and the work began. 

Who is this? A beginner in the road of ereation, advaneed in the road of 
limpidness. Who is this? The ntmost in loveliness and beanty. Who is this? 
The sign of the gentleness of the Possessor of Majesty. Who is this? The one 
fermented by the mysteries of Onr knowledge and wisdom, the one lifted np 
by Onr ehoiee and will. 

When they bronght Adam ont, they bronght him ont in this garment. If 
yon pile dnst on dnst for a million years so that something will eome of it, 
nothing will happen. Look what happened to fire, a limpid snbstanee, when 
His gaze was taken away from it. Sinee that happened to the snbtle snbstanee 
of fire, what hope ean yon have in gross dnst? 
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The accursed one said, '7 am better than he: You created me of fire and You 
created him of clay [38:76]. What is the wisdom that You tell light to prostrate 
itself before darkness?'' Through these words he became an unbeliever. 

''Do you think We make mistakes? Dust is better than fire. Dust sets 
things right, fire corrupts. If a father has two sons, he will give each of them 
some capital. If one of them spends the capital in the tavern and the other 
preserves it, what do you say? Which one is more to be praised and accepted?" 

Also, dust in itself has no need for fire. But fire has need of trees, and trees 
are the result of dust. 

Fire tells everyone, but dust conceals the mystery. If you want to know how 
dust keeps secrets, go to the cemetery and look at the tombs. You will see 
them all the same, but under the dust lie great differences. One is being 
caressed, another is being melted in fire. One is dreaming of lovely maidens, 
another of emaciated men. 

Fire is for putting burdens on top, not for carrying them. When you put a 
burden on fire, it burns it, but when you put a burden on dust, it carries it and 
keeps silent. 

Fire has force, but dust has good fortune. "Good fortune belongs to the 
Real, and force belongs to the unreal." The unreal shows itself, but it does 
not last. 

"O accursed one! When they kill fire, they kill it with two things: dust and 
water. He created you of dust, then from a sperm drop [40:67]. 

"O accursed one! If you are proud and great because of fire, I give you to 
fire. Here is fire, and here are you. O Pharaoh! Are you proud of your rivers? 
Here is water, and here are you: They were drowned, and made to enter a fire 
[71:25]. O Korah! Are you proud of your treasures? Here are your possessions, 
and here are you: We made the earth swallow him and his house [28:81]. 

"O you who have faith! Are you proud of God, the One, the Severe [40:16]? 
Here I am, and here are you: Faces on that day radiant, gazing on their Lord 
[75:22-23].” 

It is said that when Adam's body was placed between Mecca and Ta'if, the 
accursed one was passing by. He looked carefully, and awe entered his heart. 
He was afraid and said to himself, "I read in the Guarded Tablet that the 
court of the Real has an enemy whose name is Iblis. Perhaps this is that 
enemy." 

You poor wretch! How should you know what is happening in the world? 

Then Iblis said, "O angels! What will become of this body, for it does not 
have a heart?" 

O dervish! Why would He show your heart to the enemy? "My mercy takes 
precedence over My wrath": My mercy toward Adam takes precedence over 
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My wrath towards Iblis. The newly arrived will never reaeh the Eternal. 
Wrath will never reaeh merey. 

(624-25) 

On the day that He ereated Adam from dnst, He made merey inenmbent 
on Himself by His generosity. He said, ''Your Lord has written mercy against 
Himself’' [6:54]. He wrote Adams slip with the intermediary of others, bnt 
He wrote merey against Himself withont intermediary. After all, dnst is the 
eapital of ineapaeity and weakness. What ean be shown to the weak exeept 
merey? 

Except those on whom your Lord has mercy, and for that He created them 
[11:118-19]. A gronp of the exegetes says that this means that He ereated them 
for merey. He ereated yon in order to have merey on yon. Dnst in its makenp 
is hnmble and snbmissive, and people trample it nnderfoot and look down on 
it. In eontrast, fire in its makenp eonsiders itself elevated and great, and it keeps 
on trying to go np. 

Water has a eertain innate limpidness and a natnral hnmility, bnt dnst 
does not have that limpidness. Bnt it does have hnmility. When Adam was 
bronght into existenee, he was bronght from dnst and water, so the fonnda- 
tion of his work was bnilt on pnrity and snbmissiveness. Then this water and 
dnst, whieh had beeome fetid mud [15:26] and clinging clay [37:ii]7 was hon¬ 
ored with the attribnte of the hand. God said, "What prevented you from 
prostrating yourself to him whom I created with My own two hands?” [38:75]. 
Bnt fire, whieh eonsidered itself great, was made the objeet of severity 
throngh the attribnte of the foot. ''The Invineible will plaee His foot in the 
Fire, and it will say, 'Enongh! Enongh!'''"^ 

The attribnte of the hand imparts the sense of elevation, and the attribnte 
of the foot gives the sense of debasing. Dnst was debased by its own attribnte, 
bnt it was elevated by His attribnte. Fire was elevated by its own attribnte, bnt 
it was debased by His attribnte. 

"O dnst! O yon who are pnt down by yonr attribnte and lifted np by My 
attribnte! O fire! O yon who are lifted np by yonr attribnte and pnt down by 
My attribnte!'' 

Iblis performed many aets of obedienee and worship, bnt all of them were 
aeeidental. His innate attribnte was disobedienee, for he was ereated of fire, 
and fire possesses the attribnte of elaiming greatness. Claiming greatness is 
the eapital of the disobedient. 

Adam slipped, and we disobeyed. Bnt the attribnte of disobedienee is 
aeeidental, and the attribnte of obedienee original. After all, we were ereated 
from dnst, and the attribnte of dnst is hnmility and snbmissiveness. Hnmility 
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and submissiveness are the eapital of the obedient. God looks at the founda¬ 
tion of the work and the point around whieh the eompass turns. He does not 
look at uneommon things and aeeidents. 

O dervish! On the day when Adam slipped, they beat the drum of good 
fortune for all the Adamites. God set down a foundation for Adam at the be¬ 
ginning of the work. He gave him eapital from His own bounty. 

The first example of bounty that He showed to Adam was that He plaeed 
him in paradise without any worthiness and without his asking. And the first 
example that Adam displayed of his own eapital was his slip. 

God made a eontraet with Adam at the beginning of this business. The 
stipulation of the eontraet was that whenever someone buys something or 
sells something, a taste must be given. Adam gave a taste of his eapital when 
he disobeyed the eommand and ate the wheat. God gave a taste of the goblet 
of bounty when He pardoned that slip. 

No sin is greater than the first sin. This is espeeially true when the person 
was nourished on beautiful-doing and nurtured through benefieenee. The 
angels had to prostrate themselves before him—the ehair of his good fortune 
was plaeed on the shoulders of those brought into proximity. He was taken 
into paradise without any worthiness. God gave him a home in the neighbor¬ 
hood of His own gentleness. Sinee He pardoned the first slip, this is proof 
that He will forgive all sins. 

After all, we have a thousand times more exeuses than Adam had. If we 
need the darkness of elay, we have it. If we need the frailty of dust, we have it. 
If we need the impurity of fetid mud, we have it. If we need some eonfused 
morsels, we have them. If the times should have beeome dark with injustiee 
and eorruption, we have that. If the aeeursed Iblis has to sit in wait for us, we 
have him. If eapriee and appetite have to dominate over us, we have that. At 
the first slip, Adam was forgiven without any of these meanings. Sinee we 
have all these opaeities, why should He not forgive us? In truth. He will for¬ 
give us. 

(225-26) 

Dear friends! Know in reality that were there no dust, there would not be 
all this burning nor any of this tumult. Were there no dust, there would be no 
happiness, and were there no dust, there would be no sorrow. Were there no 
dust, there would be none of this talk and none of these pains. 

O ehevalier! Dust is itself an expression of the pain and reality of love. 

Hell with all its ehains and punishments is the surplus of the sorrow of 
dust. Paradise with all its bounties and blessings is the exeess of the seeret 
earess of dust. Satan s aeeursedness is one of the traees of the perfeetion of 
the majesty of dust. SeraphiePs trumpet is prepared by the yearning of dust. 
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The resurrection is stirred up by the secrets of dust. The Scales are the result 
of the straight-seeing of dust. Munkar and Naklr are deputies of love in the 
breast of dust. The reckoning and interrogation are among the lights of the 
truthful traveling of dust. The Narrow Path is one of the footsteps of dust. 
Malik and the Zabaniya are the sword of the leftover remorse of dust. Ridwan 
and the serving boys are the helpers of the joyful union reached by the foot¬ 
steps of dust. 

Beginningless prosperity is an inscription on dust. The Throne with all its 
tremendousness is eager for the lodging place of dust. The Footstool with all 
its elevation wishes to be struck by the footsteps of dust. The Unseen's request 
was prepared in the name of dust, the divine power is the master of the work 
of dust, the lordly artisanry is the hairdresser of the beauty of dust, the divine 
love is the food of the secrets of dust, the severity of exaltedness is the police¬ 
man of the tumult of dust, gentleness and mercy are entrusted specifically to 
the door of dust, the eternal attributes are the supplies and provisions for the 
road of dust, and the pure, holy, transcendent Essence is witnessed by the 
hearts of dust, desiring His face [6:52]. 

What I am talking about does not pertain to now. There was no dust, but 
there was gentleness toward this handful of dust. 

He loves them is the gift of the Pure Unseen to dust, and they love Him is 
dust s gift to the Pure Unseen. He loves them went out ahead, and they love 
Him came behind. Supposing that He loves them had not gone before, they 
love Him would not have appeared. 

Dust had not yet come, but pure gentleness had prepared a gift for dust. 
There was no mouth, but the wine was ready. There was no head, but the hat 
was shaped. There was no foot, but the road was paved. There was no heart, 
but the gaze was steady. There was no sin, but the storehouse was full of 
mercy. There was no obedience, but paradise was adorned. ''Solicitude pre¬ 
cedes water and clay." 

(292-93) 


THE WISDOM OF THE FALL 

For Adam to be worthy of love, he had to bring all the divine names and 
attributes into actuality, not just the gentle and beautiful. In paradise, he was 
basking in beauty, mercy, and kindness, but they represent only one side of 
God s reality, albeit the precedent side. To recognize the other side, he had to 
leave paradise and encounter wrath and severity. The quickest way to do that 
was to disobey the command. In his commentary on the verse "ft is He who cre¬ 
ated you from clay' (6:2), Maybudl explains that when Adam was in paradise, he 
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was treated gently, like a ehild, but then he had to step out onto the path of 
manly lovers. 

When he was at rest in the highest paradises, he supposed that the same tent 
of safety would be pitched for him endlessly. Then he was addressed by the 
side of the Invincible and the court of the Exalted: ‘‘What, one who is reared 
amidst ornaments?’' [43:18]. O Adam, We want to make a man of you. You 
have become satisfied with color and scent like pretty brides! 

''O Adam! Pull your hands back from the neck of Eve, for you must use 
your hands for the neck of love s crocodile. You must become the drinking 
companion of the Shariah s lion. Pull back from the attributes of being, for 
you must travel with the feet of discipline and the boots of blame into the 
open horizons of poverty. Go, sit on the dust pile, and be content with a piece 
of bread, ragged clothes, and ruins so that you may become a man. 

''O Adam! Look carefully lest you be self-seeing. The angels who sang the 
song 'O Glorified! O Holy One!' to the melody of We glorify Thy praise [2:30] 
were self-seeing. They kept their eyes on their own beauty, so We emptied their 
inner selves of love for the sake of your eminence. We pulled you up from the 
depths of the sea of omnipotence so that you would sing the song of Our Lord, 
we have wronged ourselves [7:23] to the melody of your disobedience." 

{Kashf 

Sam am explains the wisdom behind Adam s fall in many contexts. Here are 
a few of his remarks: 

Surely God chose Adam [3:33] was the good news of a robe of honor. Surely he 
was a great wrongdoer, deeply ignorant [33:72] was an allusion to the robe s 
secret. Surely God chose Adam was his beautiful face. Surely he was a great 
wrongdoer, deeply ignorant was the mole on his face. 

O friend! They gave Adam the Ghosen the majestic cape and beautiful 
shirt of Surely God chose Adam along with the patched cloak of Surely he was 
a great wrongdoer, deeply ignorant so that if the angels should wonder at the 
highness of his station, the loftiness of his steps, the elevation of his days, and 
the greatness of his name. He would show them the exalted robe and beauti¬ 
ful cape. But if Adams makeup should lead him into self-admiration. He 
would show him the patched cloak of poverty so that he would hold himself 
back. 

(Rawh 133) 

The folk of the empire were commanded to serve Adam, but Iblis did not 
bow his head. He was struck with a blow. What was that blow? “Leave it, for 
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thou art an outcast^ [15:34]. When Adam saw the blow, fear and terror sat in 
his heart. 

In the same way, when the teaeher diseiplines a ehild in grammar sehool, 
the fear of that blow works on the hearts of others. The nobler someone is, 
the more he fears. It may even be that he eannot bear it. He flees sehool and 
hides behind a wall. His kind father eomes seeking him and sees him npset, 
tears dripping from his eyes. He pnts him on his shonlders and takes him 
baek to sehool. The whole way he instrnets him: 'flf the teaeher asks yon 
where yon were, yon tell him that yonr relatives took yon someplaee.” 

He said, ''Have yon fled from Us, O Adam?'' Adam fled beeanse of that 
blow and wanted to hide, so He sent merey to take him in its arms and pro¬ 
vide him with an exense: But he forgot, and We found in him no resoluteness 

[20;ll5]. 

(262) 

O ehevalier! Onr intereeder is onr ignoranee. Onr leader is onr negli- 
genee. Adam's greatest good fortnne was that it was said abont him, ''Surely 
he was a great wrongdoer, deeply ignoranL [33:72]. 

"If I am a great wrongdoer and deeply ignorant, what is this Trnst doing 
with me?" 

They send a gnard to the roof of the snltan's treasnry to beat the elappers. 
Bnt the snltan's greatness proteets the treasnry, not the gnard's beating the 
elappers. It is We who have sent down the Remembrance, and it is We who 
guard it [15:9]. 

(562) 

When Adam reaehed for that grain of wheat, it is not that he did not know 
what it was. On the eontrary, he knew, bnt he made his own road short. 

What a marvelons bnsiness! The wheat was pnt there in his name and 
made his nonrishment, bnt it was forbidden to him: Come not near this tree 
[7:19]. Love took hold of his bridle. "The forbidden is entieing." He stretehed 
his hand toward the tree. The tree said, "Yon were eommanded not to eat of 
me." He paid no attention. 

The moment the grain of wheat reaehed his throat, the eall rose np from 
all over paradise, "And Adam disobeyed'' [20:121]. The erown flew from his 
head, saying, "Peaee be npon yon—farewell, O Adam, for yonr sorrow will be 
drawn ont." The ehair said, "Get down from me, for I do not earry anyone 
who opposes Him." 

O ehevalier! This was an inner deeree and a harsh eommand. The harsh 
eommand eame ontwardly, bnt when he looked at the inner deeree, he 
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looked at his secret core. ''The worst of men is he who eats alone, beats his 
slave, and forbids supporting him/'"^ 

Yes, my spirit and world! The great ones have spoken about this and 
pierced the pearl of meaning with the diamond of thought. What was the 
wisdom in ejecting Adam from paradise? 

Some say that the Exalted Lord wanted Adam s knowledge of Him to 
increase. First, He brought him into the garden of gentleness and sat him 
down on the chair of happiness. He gave him goblets of joy, one after an¬ 
other. Then He sent him away, weeping, burning, wailing. Just as he savored 
the goblet of gentleness at first, so also he tasted the drink of pure, unmixed 
severity at last—without any cause. O chevalier! God wrapped the edict of 
loftiness and transcendence in the exalted embroidery of "I do not care,''"^ 
and no one had the gall to protest. 

Again, some say that the sapling of good fortune was planted with the 
hand of gentleness in the orchard of his covenant. It was watered with the 
effusion of lordly bounty until the tree became established—zYs root estab¬ 
lished and its branch in heaven [14:24]. He was the coffer of the wonders of 
power, within which were the secret drawers of creativity. 

Or he was an ocean within which were both pearl and brick, night- 
brightening jewel and pitch-black bead, truth speaker and liar, sincere and 
heretic, enemy and friend, wretched and god-wary. Paradise was not the abode 
of enemies or the home of the wretched. The lordly wisdom required that he 
come into this world so that the goodly would be separated from the vile: So 
that God may distinguish the vile from the goodly [8:37]. 

It can also be said that Adam wanted from the tree to stay in paradise for¬ 
ever. So when his eyes fell on the tree, it was said, "The time has come for 
you to pack your bags. Do not let the limpidness of the moments delude you, 
for in between are the obscurities of blights. The shadows of the teeth appear 
between the favors.” 

O chevalier! Do not ever say that paradise was taken from Adam! Say 
rather that Adam was taken from paradise. A roasted heart will never be con¬ 
tent with roast chicken. 

(198-99) 

What a marvelous business! When a porter lifts up a heavy burden, you 
say to him, "Well done!” What is the wisdom in Surely he was a great 
wrongdoer, deeply ignorant [33:72]? Indeed, in this case great wrongdoer, 
deeply ignorant is praise, not blame, for he carried it with his aspiration, not 
his capacity. This is like the words of the man who says to his companion 
when he carries a heavy burden, "Why are you carrying that? You will hurt 
yourself!” 
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O dervish! When the adversary admits the defeets of his antagonist, the 
work tnrns easy. In the Beginningless, God ealled him a great wrongdoer, 
deeply ignorant Then, despite His knowledge of his great wrongdoing and 
deep ignoranee. He offered him the Trnst. If he falls short, he will say, H have 
wronged myself [27:44]. The Exalted Lord will say, '1 have forgiven yon, and 
I do not eare.” He said, '‘Surely man is a great wrongdoer, ungratefuL [14:34]. 
Of Himself, He said, "Surely I am All-Forgiving'’ [20:82]. 

(380) 

''O angels, do not look at the disloyalty of their deeds, look at the limpid- 
ness of My knowledge! O Iblis, do not look at the fetid mud [15:26], look at 
the robe of My attribntes! Althongh My friends slip and their disobedienee 
adnlterates the eoin of their praetiee, I hold before them the erneible of 
repentanee—f/ze repenters, the worshipers [9:112]. The wisdom of the slip is 
that when they look at themselves from that slip, they will bring forth pov¬ 
erty. If they were to look at Us from obedienee, they wonld bring forth 
pride.'' 

It is told that David said, ''O Lord, why have Yon thrown me into sin?" 

He answered, ''Beeanse, before yon sinned, yon nsed to enter in npon Me 
as kings enter in npon their servants, bnt now yon enter in npon Me as ser¬ 
vants enter in npon their king." 

Self-admiration went to the head of that aeenrsed one: Shall I prostrate 
myself to someone whom You created of clay? [17:61]. ''O aeenrsed one! Do yon 
know what yon are saying? Yon see the elay, bnt yon do not see My aetivity in 
the elay." 

(624) 

They adorned that paragon with the varieties of good fortnne and bonnty 
and with the lights of perfeetion and beanty, and then they sent him into 
paradise. He wandered aronnd, bnt he fonnd nothing to eling to. He reaehed 
the tree known as the tree of trial [baldf thongh it is rather the tree of friend¬ 
ship [waldf He saw it, so to speak, as a road-worthy steed. He did not hesitate 
a moment. When he reaehed it, he bridled it np. That nasty bridling was 
expressed as "Adam disobeyed" [20:121]. He lifted np his eyes to the tree and 
saw it as the seeret eompanion for the road. And the tree also—it lifted the 
veil from its faee and showed itself to him: ''Yon eannot travel this road with- 
ont me." 

(236) 

What a marvelons bnsiness! He said to Adam, "Do not go after the wheat!" 
Then, wherever they pnt Adam's ehair, the wheat was there, diselosing itself 
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like a bride. There is a seeret in this. Yes, the people eonsider his greatness to 
be that he had ehair, hat, erown, and belt, bnt that is wrong. 

''O Adam, beware, beware! Do not go after this tree!'' Bnt the deeree had 
gone ont, and the deeree had the npper hand. As soon as Adam pnt that mor¬ 
sel in his month, the greatness of those ornaments fell away from him. Adam 
was left naked, with only the erown of Surely God chose Adam [3:33] and the 
robe o{Then his Lord chose him [20:122]. Thns people will eome to know that 
anthentie greatness has no need for those trappings. 

(239) 

O dervish! Adam was in paradise, bnt he eanght the seent of something 
else. He said, ''This world is adorned, bnt I have it in my heart to retnrn one 
day to the nest of my sorrow. Even thongh the angels said, ‘What, wilt Thou 
set therein one who will work corruption there?' [2:30], I will go to a plaee 
where they will have to follow in my traeks." 

The first attribnte to shine in Adam's heart was the seeret of faith. It said, 
"O Adam! Come into exile, for 'Islam began as an exile, and it will retnrn as 
it began, an exile.'*" 

He said, "Why shonld I eome?" 

Faith said, "To take eare of things." 

He said, "How ean things be taken eare of better than this? The eight 
paradises are at my eommand, Ridwan is my servant and slave boy, and the 
angels of the Sovereignty are prostrating themselves before the presenee of 
my majesty." 

It said, "No, yon mnst exehange the Abode of Peaee for the Abode of 
Blame. Yon mnst remove the erown from yonr head and, in plaee of the 
erown, ponr the dnst of destitntion on yonr head. Yon mnst replaee the good 
name of Surely God chose Adam [3:33] with the blame of And Adam dis¬ 
obeyed [20:121], for love's good fortnne lasts forever." 

Adam said, "I will eall ont 'I do not eare' to the world and plnnder the good 
fortnne of the honse of vieegereney. Perhaps the Snitan of Love will say to me 
onee, 'Peaee be npon yon!'" 

(188) 


HUMAN SINFULNESS 

When God commanded Adam and Eve not to approach the tree, it was 
clearly a religious command, not a creative command, because he did approach 
the tree. The divine decree had already been issued that he would eat the 
wheat. Maybudl points out that God's foreknowledge of the sin is simply an- 
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other manifestation of His merey. He is eommenting on the verse ''And eat from 
wherever you will, but come not near this tree' (7:19). 

He forbade them to eat of it, and He concealed their eating of it in His 
unseen knowledge. Then He put the decree into effect over them so that they 
would know their own incapacity and weakness and see that protection from 
sin comes from the divine success-giving, not from the servant s effort. 

(Kczs/i/'3:589) 

Maybudl finds a reference to the inevitability of human sinfulness and the 
simultaneous inevitability of divine forgiveness in the verse "Say: 'Each acts 
according to his own manner " (17:84). 

What comes from man other than disloyalty? What comes from water and 
clay other than error? What will be seen from the Lord s generosity other 
than loyalty? 

In the whole Qur an, no verse offers more hope than this. He is saying, 
''Everyone does what comes from him, and from everyone comes what is 
worthy of him. The servant returns to sin, and the Lord returns to forgive¬ 
ness.'' 

One of the revealed books tells us that God said, "O child of Adam! You 
keep on returning to sins, and I keep on returning to forgiveness." 

It was said to the abandoned one of the empire, the despairing Iblis, "Pros¬ 
trate yourself before Adam!" 

He said, "I will not, for Adam is from dust, and I am from fire." 

It was said to him, "O unlucky one! No doubt everyone does what is wor¬ 
thy of him, and from everyone comes what is inside him. When fire dies 
down, it becomes ashes, which can never be renewed. Dust, even if it is old, 
is renewed by sprinkling water on it. O Iblis, O you who are of fire, you left 
aside one command, so you will die and never come to life! O Adam, O you 
who are of dust, you let one tear of regret fall from your eyes, so I have for¬ 
given your sins and will caress you. O Iblis, what you did comes from fire. O 
Adam, what you saw is born of dust. Say: 'Each acts according to his own 
manner! " 

(Kashf 5:626) 

In discussing God's essentially forgiving nature, Maybudl cites, among others, 
the words of the Sufi teacher Yahya ibn Mu'adh RazT (d. 872): "O God, I depend 
on sin, not obedience, for sincerity is necessary in obedience, but I do not have 
it. In disobedience, bounty is necessary, and You have that" {Kashf 7:250). In 
another passage, he amplifies on a saying of the great theologian, Sufi, and ju- 
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rist Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 765), the sixth Imam of the Shi'ites. He is eommenting on 
the beginning of verse 5:1, ''O you who have faithL 


It is narrated that Ja'far ibn Muhammad said that these words have four traits 
through which the Lord of the Worlds honored and caressed the community. 
One is that they are a call, second an intimation, third an allusion, and fourth 
a witnessing. O is a call, you is an intimation, who is an allusion, and have 
faith is a witnessing. The call is an honor, the intimation is of mercy, the al¬ 
lusion is to love, and the witnessing is to recognition. 

''He called to them before He made them appear, and He named them 
before He saw them.'' They were in the concealment of nonexistence when 
He called them to honor. They had not yet come into the circle of existence 
when He named them with a beautiful name: He named you submitters from 
before [22:78]. He saw the faults and He approved of the faults. He saw the 
offenses, and He bought the offenses. He saw the pure ones of the high 
world, and He chose the tainted ones of the low world, for "The sinner's sobs 
are more beloved to Me than the glorifier's murmur."* 

Given the beginningless solicitude of the Court of Unneediness toward 
the Adamite, his situation is like that of a child whose mother sews him new 
clothes. She says, "Beware, beware, O child! Do not let this fancy garment 
get dirty!" 

The child goes outside and busies himself playing with the other children 
and dirties the clothes. He comes back home with dirty clothes, so he hides 
in a corner, distressed and bewildered. He keeps on saying, "Mother, I'm 
sleepy." The mother knows that the child is afraid of her rebuke. "Dearest," 
she says, "come. I sent you outside only after I had the soap and water in 
hand, for I knew what you would do." 

The Adamite's state is like this. When that center-point of good fortune 
and chosen one of the kingdom was sent out from the concealment of nonex¬ 
istence to the confines of existence, the pure spirits and holy ones began to 
shout, and they aimed arrows of denial at the world that God was bringing 
forth: "Wz 7 t Thou set therein one who will work corruption there? [2:30]. You 
are creating a group who will blacken the garment of Today I have perfected 
for you your religion [5:3] with the smoke of disobedience and the dust of as¬ 
sociating others with God. They will tear the veil of honor from the beautiful 
face of faith!" 

He addressed them with the words, "Yes, I know what has been prepared 
in this oyster shell of mysteries. We honored the children of Adam [17:70]. 
The bounties of exaltation have made them exalted. I sent them out to the 
world of defilement wearing the garment of protection and the shawl of the 
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Trust only after I had in hand the water of forgiveness and the soap of 
merey.” 

(Kashf y.21-22) 

Sam am often comes back to this same theme: God acts in a manner appro¬ 
priate to His merciful and forgiving nature, and we act in a manner appropriate 
to our ignorant and disobedient natures. 

Even if many great sins overcome you, the Creator's love will not leave you, 
for sin is your attribute, and love is His attribute. The attributes of the frail, 
insignificant, newly arrived thing detract nothing from the attributes of the 
Eternal, the Subtle, the Aware. 

The Prophet said, narrating from his Lord, ''My servant, if you encounter 
Me with offenses that nearly fill the earth, I will encounter you with the like 
of them in forgiveness, and I will not care." 

Yahya ibn Mu'adh said, "Even if the servant sins and does not care, he has 
a Lord who forgives and does not care." 

"Te// My servants, 'Surely I am the Forgiving, the Ever-Merciful, and My 
chastisement is the painful chastisement' [15:49]: throw them between fear 
and hope! 

"My servant, though you trade in disobedience. My attribute is forgive¬ 
ness. You will not abandon your trade, so how could I abandon My attribute? 
Tell My servants: You may be disobedient, but you belong to Me. You may 
not obey Me, but I belong to you. 

"O proximate angels, the Throne belongs to you! O cherubim, the Eoot- 
stool belongs to you! O Gabriel, the Lote Tree belongs to you! O Ridwan, 
paradise belongs to you! O worshipers and obedient servants, the houris, 
castles, rivers, and blossoms belong to you! O Malik, hell belongs to you! 

O unbelievers and hypocrites, this world belongs to you! O destitute and 
sincere, I belong to you!" 

At the time of sin. He called you deeply ignorant in order to pardon you, 
just as He said concerning Adam: "Surely he was a great wrongdoer, deeply 
ignorant" [33:72]. At the time of bearing witness. He called you knowers in 
order to accept you: "God bears witness that there is no God but He, and the 
angels, and the possessors of knowledge" [3:18]. At the time of obedience. He 
called you weak—"And man was created weak" [4:28]—in order to pardon 
your shortcoming. 

"Surely I am the Forgiving, the Ever-Merciful It is I who forgive disobedi¬ 
ence, and it is you who disobey, for everyone does what comes from himself. 

If you wanted not to disobey, you would not be able to do so, because you are 
you. If I wanted not to show mercy, indeed it would never happen that I not 
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show it, for I am 1 . I am the All-Merciful, the Ever-Merciful, the Clement, 
the Generous. 

''When you throw something into water, it gets wet, not because of your 
command, but because of water s nature. When you throw something into 
fire, it burns, not because of your instruction, but because of fire s attribute. 
The sun and the moon give light, not out of kindness to you, but because that 
indeed is their work. I too—I forgive, not because of your excellence, but 
because that is My attribute.” 

Someone said to musk, "You have one defect: no matter whom you are 
with, you are still fragrant.” 

It said, "I do not look at the one I am with. I look at who I am.” 

{Rawh 337-38) 

God s essential reality is love and mercy. This alone is sufficient to explain 
why He created the universe. Sam am explains that when the angels protested 
at Adam s creation, they did not know that blessing and good fortune are not 
rewards, but manifestations of mercy. 

The recognizers say that the angels thought that they were being caressed 
because of their service and that opposition would be the cause of distance. 
Hence, they said: "We are obedient, and they are disobedient.” God showed 
them something else: "Our caressing grows up from Our own bounty, not 
because of acts of obedience and worship.” 

He created Adam without his having a single act of obedience, while the 
angels had filled the seven heavens and the seven earths with obedience. He 
commanded the rich to prostrate themselves before him who had no capital 
goods. 

He commanded the angels, whose faces were turned toward the Throne 
and who had bound the girdle of acquiescence, to turn their backs toward 
the Throne. He told them to take the best of all acts of service—which is 
prostration, because within it is the hope of proximity—to Adam. When they 
went forth according to the command, their turning away from the Throne 
and turning toward Adam brought no defect into the Empire. The Exalted 
Lord showed them this: "If the whole world turned away from worshiping 
Me, nothing would be taken away from My Presence, and if the whole world 
turned their faces toward serving Me, nothing would be added.” 

(Rawh 406) 

O dervish! He created all existent things at the request of power, but He 
created Adam and the Adamites at the request of love. He created other 
things as the Powerful, but He created you as the Eriend. Eirst He spoke to 
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you in the Beginningless: He mentioned you, then He named you, then He 
gave you reeognition, then He made you appear. 

The Exalted Lord wanted to elothe this speek of dust with the shirt of exis- 
tenee, sit him on the ehair of vieegereney, bind the eollar of finding on the 
neek of his eminenee through His munifieenee, and string the gemstone of 
knowledge on the neeklaee of his felieity: And He taught Adam the names, all 
of them [2:31]. The angels of the Sovereignty said, ‘‘What, wilt Thou set therein 
one who will work corruption there, and shed blood?'’ [2:30]. 

The preaeher of eternal gentleness eame to the pulpit of the Will and gave 
them their answer: '''There is no eonsultation in love.' What weight will your 
glorifieation have if 1 do not aeeept it? What harm will eome to them from 
their sins if the eupbearer of gentleness plaees a goblet of pardon s limpid 
wine in their hands? Those—God shall change their ugly deeds into beautiful 
deeds [25:70]. Why do you look at the faet that they have remained in the 
opaeity of slips? Look at the faet that the limpidness of My pardon belongs 
to them. 

"'If you did not sin, God would bring a people who did sin, and then He 
would forgive them':"^ Suppose that all of Adam s progeny put the ring of obe- 
dienee in their ears, threw the mantle of aequieseenee over their shoulders, 
and swept the filth of opposition from the eourtyards of existenee with the 
broom of struggle. If so, I would bring people into existenee who sin and 
blaeken their days with the smoke of disobedient aets, and I would forgive 
them. Then the ereatures would know that My merey eomes as a gift, not at 
a priee." 

(223) 

Those who speak of Gods mercy and compassion toward sinners often have 
recourse to the verse "O My servants who have been immoderate against your¬ 
selves, despair not of God's mercy—surely God forgives all sins" (39:53). In ex¬ 
plaining it, Maybudl reviews the basic difference between angels and humans: 

Know that among God s creatures, perfect honor belongs to two groups: 
angels and Adamites. This is why He appointed prophets and messengers 
from among these two groups rather than any others. Their utmost emi¬ 
nence lies in two things: servanthood and love. Sheer servanthood is the 
attribute of the angels, and servanthood and love are both attributes of the 
Adamites. 

He gave the angels sheer servanthood, which is the attribute of creation. 
Along with servanthood. He gave the Adamites the robe of love, which is the 
attribute of the Real. Thus He says concerning this community, “He loves 
them, and they love Him" [5:54]. He also gave the Adamites superiority over 
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the angels in servanthood, for He said that servanthood is the angels' attri- 
bnte, bnt withont aseription to Himself: ‘‘Nay, but they are honored servants” 
[21:26]. He aseribed the servanthood of the Adamites to Himself: ''O My 
servants!” 

Then, aeeording to the reqnirement of love, He eompleted His bonnty on 
them. He eoneealed their defeets and disobedient aets with the lights of love 
and did not tear away their enrtain. Do yon not see that He deereed slips for 
them, yet despite all those slips. He did not remove the name servant from 
them? Despite mentioning the slips and disobedienee. He did not take away 
the eminenee of aseription? He said, “O My servants who have been immoder¬ 
ate against yourselves, despair not of God's mercy” 

Then He kept the enrtain over them and did not make the sins manifest, 
mentioning them instead in snm, with the lid on. He eoneealed them and 
said, “who have been immoderate.” They were immoderate, they were extrava¬ 
gant. Bnt He desired to forgive them, so He did not tear away the enrtain, nor 
did He throw away the name servant. Glory be to Him—how element He is 
to His servants! 

It is related that Moses said, ''O God, Yon desire disobedienee from the 
servants, bnt Yon hate it": the servants disobey beeanse of Yonr desire, bnt 
then Yon hate it and Yon make the servant Yonr enemy beeanse of the dis¬ 
obedienee. 

The Real said, ''O Moses, that is the fonndation of My pardon": that is to 
lay the fonndation of My pardon and generosity. The treasnry of My merey is 
fnll. If no one is disobedient, it will go to waste. 

The report has eome: ''If yon did not sin, God wonld bring a people who 
did sin, and then He wonld forgive them." 

Wait nntil tomorrow at the Resnrreetion. The eommand of the Real will 
eome as a plaintiff against the servant, bnt the bonnty of the Real will shelter 
him. The Shariah will seize his skirt, bnt merey will intereede. 

It is reported that the servant will be given his book in his hand and he will 
see his aets of disobedienee. He will be ashamed to read them ont. The Real 
will address him and say, "On the day when yon were doing that and yon had 
no shame, I did not disgraee yon bnt instead eoneealed it. Today when yon 
are ashamed, how eonld I disgraee yon?" This is what the Prophet said: "God 
does not enrtain a servant s sin in this world to reproaeh him with it on the 
Day of Resnrreetion." 

(Kczs/zf 8:439-40) 


Those who sin and recognize their own sinfulness typically repent. More 
often than not, they slip again, so they need to renew their repentance. From 
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the standpoint of the self-righteousness exemplified by the angels, this eonstant 
slipping and repenting demonstrates unforgivable weakness. Naturally enough, 
Sam'anl begs to differ. The Qur an tells us that God loves people who repent, 
and Gods love is eternal. As for Adamites, onee-and-for-all repentanee is hardly 
to be expeeted. They are not eternal—they are newly arriving, moment by 
moment, and eaeh day brings new situations. What are they expeeted to do but 
slip? So, says Sam'anl, they should eontinue repenting, beeause ''Surely God 
loves the repenters' (2:222). Their repentanee, their asking forgiveness, and their 
love for Him are not even their own attributes, but rather Gods presenee 
within them. There is no lover and no seeker but God. 

O dervish! The worth of the falcon lies in the fact that it comes and goes. 
''Surely God loves the tempted who repent.'' 

The unbelievers are like wild crows—they have no value. Dry-brained 
Qur'an-reciters are like chickens—they cost one dirham. But those who are 
tempted and repent are like falcons who come and go. Their value is a thou¬ 
sand dinars. Surely God loves the repenters. 

"Our secret with you does not pertain to now. Our kindness with you does 
not pertain to today." 

When there is talk of worship, speak of the heaven-dwellers. When there is 
talk of love, speak of the earth-dwellers. 

Iblis, for one act of disobedience, was struck on the head so hard that he 
never came back to his senses. But here we have a hundred thousand who do 
not say their prayers or prostrate themselves, going instead to the taverns. 
Nonetheless, He forgives them, for Iblis was just a serving boy, but they are 
friends. 

How can a bit of stinking water dare to claim love for Him who always 
was and always will be? Nonetheless, the lordly light that was deposited in 
the secret core of the friends began to seek. The seeker is the light, and the 
sought is the light. The gazer is the light, and the object of gaze is the light. 
When the light comes to the heart, it turns into love. When it comes to the 
secret core, it becomes unveiling. When it comes to the mind, it becomes 
union. When it comes to the tongue, it bears witness. When it comes to the 
limbs, it becomes practice. And when it comes into words, it becomes recog¬ 
nition. 

The water is one, the spring is one, the tree is one. The water reaches one 
place and becomes bark, it reaches another and becomes trunk, it reaches an¬ 
other and becomes branch, it reaches another and becomes root, it reaches 
another and becomes blossom, it reaches another and becomes fruit. 

(Rawh 539-40) 
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Sam am talks again about God s beginningless love in a passage that starts 
off by referring to a sound hadith that has eome in several versions. Typieally, it 
reads, ''Our Lord deseends to the heaven of this world every night and says, 'Are 
there any repenters? Are there any supplieators? Are there any who ask forgive¬ 
ness?''' 

How long will there be this heedlessness and indolence? The sweetbriar of 
intimacy has grown in the garden of holiness, and the heart-caressing roses 
have bloomed. The command's gentleness continues to address you with 
"Are there any sinners?" 

The hand of exaltedness has appeared from the pavilion of love, and the 
tongue of the Reality calls out, "Are there any turning this way?" 

The messengers of affection and the edicts of invitation have appeared 
with the proclamations and marks of the Reality, and the caller of generosity 
is saying, "Are there any Qur'an-reciters?" 

The spirit-nurturing words and holy, purified verses come with the address 
"Are there any listeners?" 

The paths of guidance have come forth with the serving boy of kind favor: 
"Are there any wayfarers?" 

The gems of subtlety and pearls of generosity have come into the open 
from the shells of gentleness: "Are there any gazers?" 

The Kaabah of felicity discloses itself in the precinct of His desire: "Are 
there any strivers?" 

The ocean of the Unseen, replete with the pearls of faith and beautiful¬ 
doing, has boiled forth: "Are there any divers?" 

The perfect beauty of "Surely God is beautiful and He loves beauty'"^ has 
promised union, saying, "Are there any lovers?" 

"Gome to My threshold so that I may do what your father and mother 
never did. What did your mother do? She gratified her desires. What did your 
father do? He satisfied his appetite. The work of mothers and fathers is built 
on appetite and taking shares, but I have no appetite and no share. 

"Your mother and father pertain to now, but My work with you has no be¬ 
ginning. My work with you is not accidental, here one day and gone the next. 
My work is the clashing waves of the ocean of the unseen secrets, the flashing 
suns of the spheres of the beginningless decrees. My Godhood has no need 
for servants that I should say, 'Am 1 not your Lord?’ [7:172]. I have no necessity 
to say, 'Whose is the kingdom today?’ [40:16]. Even so, the former declaration 
opened the doors of the gentle favors of the commands, and the latter is the 
precursor to what was desired by the decrees." 

There were a thousand thousand who were bowing and prostrating, a 
thousand thousand distracted and ecstatic, a thousand thousand burning at 
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His threshold—all of them wearing the girdle of sinlessness, the shirt of ser- 
viee, and the waisteoat of veneration. All were doing pions deeds, glorifying 
Him and reeiting the words of tawhld, revering and extolling. Yet He ereated 
an impndent gronp and ehose them over all the obedient, even thongh they 
had no preeedent serviee or any intervening intereession. He said, ''O hand- 
fnl of dnst! Am I not your Lord? Am I not yonrs?” 

The folk of heaven, with their obedienee and serviee, were looking on. 
The Exalted Lord showed them to themselves in a handfnl of dnst: And when 
We said to the angels, ''Prostrate yourselves before AdamL [2:34]. 

This was not beeanse of any intervention, virtne, merehandise, reverenee, 
or worship. ''What was yonr exeellenee? What was yonr instrnment, inter¬ 
vention, virtne, merehandise, serviee, servanthood? Answer Me! Yon do not 
know. I know: Say: 'In the bounty of God' [10:58]. Say: 'Surely the bounty is in 
God's hand' [3:73]. Say: 'All is from God' [4:78].'' 

"All onr fear and dread lies in the faet that withont intervention and virtne. 
Yon said, 'Come!' What if withont sin, offense, and fanlt. Yon say, 'Go!' Where 
will we go?" 

"O My friends, go, and have no fear, for We will not send away those 
whom We have ealled. We will not rejeet Onr friends." 

(Rawh 423-24) 


THE ROLE OE IBLIS 

Just as God appointed the prophets to guide mankind, so also He ap¬ 
pointed Satan to lead them astray. Theologians list the Guide (hadi) as one of 
the most beautiful divine names, and some of them also mention its comple¬ 
ment, the Misguider {mudill), though the Qur'an does not use the name for 
God. Nonetheless, in most of the sixty-some instances in which the Qur'an 
employs the verb misguide, God is the subject. In one verse, it calls Satan a 
misguider (28:15). 

The Qur'anic accounts of Satan make clear that he is no loose cannon. He 
does what he does as a creature of God created for a specific purpose. Without 
Satan, there would be no misguidance, and without misguidance, there would 
be no guidance and no human freedom. If there were only gentleness, no one 
would be treated with severity. If there were only beauty, nothing could be ugly. 
By definition, however, a universe calls for multiplicity, diversity, difference, 
contrast, and contradiction. 

In one of his discussions of Satan's role in creation, Sam'ani begins by 
reminding his readers of tawhld, then launches a verbal assault on ignorant 
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theologians, philosophers, and seientists who think that they have found ratio¬ 
nal explanations for sin and forgiveness. He points out that Adam s fall was not 
eaused by his eating the forbidden fruit, but by divine foreknowledge. No mat¬ 
ter what the Adamites do, their defeets will be outweighed by Gods love. 

Know that in verified truth the realm of being is nothing more than an image 
in the mirror of His majesty. Anyone who consigns something to himself in¬ 
dependently is attached to an absurdity. Concerning this station, God s mes¬ 
senger Muhammad reported like this: 'd was sent as an inviter, and nothing 
of guidance comes back to me. Satan was sent as an embellisher, and nothing 
of misguidance goes back to him.'' O dervish, if that miserable fellow had 
been able to throw someone into error, he would have kept guidance for 
himself 

The masters of uninformed intellects think that they can gain precedence 
over the roaring, cold wind by riding on the backs of little goats. They think 
that with a tiny bit of power mixed with incapacity they can enter into the 
field of disputing with the decrees of Majesty and show that the secrets be¬ 
coming manifest from the curtains of the Unseen can be consigned to our 
mortal nature. 

They are like ants, weak in composition and small in makeup, walking on 
a piece of paper. Suppose an ant sees a black line appearing on the paper. It 
will imagine that that is the work of the pen. Its aspiration will not reach the 
writer's knowledge and power. Those who see the outward causes and shut 
their eyes to the celestial apportionings have a state like this. 

Dear friend, Adam had still not eaten the wheat when they sewed the hat 
of his election. Iblis had still not rebelled when they moistened the arrow of 
the curse with the poison of severity. 

Iblis says, ''Even though You commanded me to prostrate myself to Adam 
and I did not. You also commanded Adam not to eat the wheat and he did. 
One for one!" 

"O expelled from the Threshold! Don't you know that the slips of friends 
are not counted against them, and the obedient acts of enemies are not 
counted for them?" 

When the beloved comes with one sin, 
her beauty brings a thousand interceders. 

(Rawh 163) 

The Qur'an tells us that Satan led Adam and Eve astray, so they ate the for¬ 
bidden fruit. At face value, Satan's misguidance seems to be a manifestation 
of divine wrath and severity. Fine, but "God's mercy takes precedence over His 
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wrath/' which is often interpreted to mean that His wrath does the work of His 
mercy, despite appearances. In his commentary on the verse ''Then Satan whis¬ 
pered to the two of them to show them what was hidden from them of their shame¬ 
ful parts' (7:20), Maybudl explains that Satan's whispering was a divine mercy. 
After all, human beings, created weak and forgetful, could not avoid sin, but 
God put the blame on Satan. 

This verse is also a mark of solicitude and a proof of generosity, for they 
sinned, but He turned the sin over to Satan's whispering. Then He increased 
the solicitude, for He said, "to show them what was hidden from them of their 
shameful parts." He said: ''He made their pudenda appear to them, but not to 
others." 

They say that afterward, Adam and Iblis met. Adam said, "You wretch! Do 
you know what you did to me and what dust you stirred up in my road?" 

Iblis said, "O Adam, I take it that I took you from the road. Tell me then, 
who took me from the road?" 

They also say that both of them turned away from the command, but there 
is a difference between the two. Adam slipped because of appetite, and Iblis 
slipped because of pride. Being prideful is worse than gratifying an appetite. 
When a sin arises from appetite, there is room for pardon. When a sin arises 
from pride, faith gets lost in it. The report has come, "Pridefulness is My 
cloak and tremendousness My shawl—if anyone contends with Me in either, 

I will smash him." 

(Kczs/i/'3:589) 

Maybudl explains more of the wisdom and mercy concealed in Satan's ac¬ 
tivity in his commentary on the verse "Then Satan made them slip therefrom" 
(2:36). Like Sam'anl, he uses the imagery of a royal marriage. Sam'anT called 
the king's daughter the veiled virgin of love, and Maybudl calls her the veiled 
virgin of recognition (maTifa). It is this quality, unique to human beings, that 
gives them the capacity to love God. 

Look at this wonder: First He caressed the servant and put all his little jobs in 
order, then He sent him into turmoil and overthrew what He had done for 
him, and then He rebuked him. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "O God, You show your friends to the ene¬ 
mies, and You turn the poor ones over to heartache and grief You make 
them ill, and then You take care of them Yourself You make them helpless, 
and then You heal them Yourself 

"You made Adam out of dust, and then You acted so beautifully toward 
him. You placed his happiness at the top of the ledger and made him the 
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guest in paradise. You sat him in the garden of Ridwan, You made a eompaet 
with him not to eat the wheat, and in Your unseen knowledge, You hid the 
faet that he would in faet eat the wheat. Then You put him in prison, and You 
made him weep for years. Your tyranny does the work of tyrants. Your lord- 
hood does the work of lords. All Your rebukes and war are aimed at Your 
friends.” 

The Pir of the Tariqah was asked, ''What do you say: was Adam more eom- 
plete in this world or in paradise?” 

He said, "He was more eomplete in this world, for in paradise he fell into 
suspieion beeause of himself, but in this world he fell into suspieion beeause 
of passion.” 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "Be eareful not to think that Adam was taken 
out of paradise beeause of his lowliness. It was not that. Rather, it was be¬ 
eause of the grandeur of his aspiration. The petitioner of passion eame to the 
door of Adam s breast and said, 'O Adam, the beauty of meaning has been 
unveiled, but you have stayed in the abode of peaee.' Adam saw an infinite 
beauty, next to whieh the beauty of the eight paradises was nothing. His great 
aspiration tightened its belt and said: 'If you ever want to fall in love, you 
must fall in love with that.' ” 

If there's no eseape from feeding passion to the spirit 
I'll suffer passion's grief for the likes of You. 

The eommand eame: "Adam, now that you have stepped into the lane of 
passion, leave paradise, for it is the house of ease. What do the passionate 
have to do with the safety of the Abode of Peaee?” May the throats of the pas¬ 
sionate always be eaught in the noose of trial! 

Your passion eame to my door and began to knoek. 

I didn't open it, so it burned it down. 

Adam himself did not go—he was taken. Adam himself did not want—he 
was wanted. 

The eommand eame: "The veiled virgin of reeognition wants a mate to be 
her fianee.” They sifted the eighteen thousand worlds in looking for a mate 
without finding one, for the majestie Qur'an gives news that '‘Nothing is as 
His likeness’' [42:11]. 

The eherubim and the proximate angels lifted up their heads at the Ex¬ 
alted Threshold, hoping that this erown would be plaeed on their heads and 
that the veiled virgin of reeognition would beeome their fianee. The eall 
went out, "You are the sinless and the pure of the Presenee. You are the glori- 
fiers of the Exalted Threshold. If I make you the fianee, you will say that it is 
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because you match her in holiness and purity. Far be it from the Unity that it 
should have a match or an equal! He does not give birth, nor was He given 
birth to, nor does He have any equal [112:3-4].'' 

The Throne with its tremendousness, paradise with its adornment, heaven 
with its elevation—each fell to wishing, but to no avail. The call came: ''Since 
the veiled virgin of recognition has no match. We in Our bountifulness will 
lift up the thrown-down dust and make it her fiance." He fastened to them the 
word of godwariness, to which they have more right and of which they are wor¬ 
thy [48:26]. 

This is like a king who has a daughter and can find no match for her in his 
empire. He raises up one of his slaves and bestows on him possessions, posi¬ 
tion, and exaltedness and appoints him to be the commander and leader of 
the army. Then he gives his daughter to him. Thus his generosity will appear, 
and the slave will have the worthiness for union. 

The likeness of Adam the dust-dweller is exactly this. God made him the 
target of His arrow from the first. He fired one arrow of eminence from the 
bow of election with the hand of the attributes. The target of that arrow was 
Adam's makeup. 

Take an arrow from the quiver in my name, 
then place it in Your mighty bow. 

If You need a target, here's my heart. 

Yours—a strong shot. Mine—a sweet sigh. 

The arrow reached the target. Hence, Mustafa reported this judgment 
to the world: "God created Adam in His form; his length was sixty cubits." 
It is a sound report that the Lord of the worlds took a handful of dust with 
which He sculpted Adam. Adam's boldness and nearness reached the place 
that when He told him to travel from paradise to the earth, he said, "O 
Lord, travelers don't go without supplies. What supplies will You give me 
for the road?" 

He said, "O Adam, your supplies in the land of exile will be My remem¬ 
brance. After that, on the day of Return, I promise you will see Me." 

(Kashf 1:162-6^) 


BETWEEN A ROGK AND A HARD PLAGE 

God creates the universe by issuing the creative command. All things, not 
least prophets and satans, obey it by coming into existence. From this stand¬ 
point, the prophets make manifest the activity of God's beautiful and gentle 
names, and Satan displays the effects of His majestic and severe names. The 
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Qur an pluralizes the word satan {shaytdn), and hadiths snggest that every hn- 
man being has a satan assigned to him or her. 

The prophets invite people to trnth and gnidance, and the satans call them 
to falsehood and loss. Prophetic messages convey commands and prohibitions: 
''Do this, don't do that." Satans nrge people to ignore the prophets and follow 
their own feelings and opinions. For their part, people have snfficient freedom 
to assnme responsibility for obeying or disobeying. 

The creative and religions commands often appear to be at odds. This was 
obvions to everyone, and it led theologians to engage in endless debates over 
issnes like free will and predestination. If we pay close attention to tawhld and 
the creative command, all is predetermined. If we look at the religions com¬ 
mand, people can choose whether to follow prophetic gnidance. Typically, 
theologians conclnded that hnman beings are neither totally constrained nor 
completely free. Everything goes back to God, bnt people have some responsi¬ 
bility for their own actions. Inasmnch as they are responsible, they will be 
called to acconnt in the next world. 

Both Sam'anl and Maybndl talk abont the tension between the two com¬ 
mands. Sometimes they contrast the two by calling the religions command 
"the command," and the creative command "the decree" (hukm). When God 
commands activities and people disobey, it shows that His decree has overrid¬ 
den His command. Althongh this can sonnd like a rather nasty form of coer¬ 
cion, no Mnslim theologian has seen it that way. For Maybndl and Sam'anl, 
the contrast between the two commands shows the workings of God's cre¬ 
ative love. He knows perfectly well that His hnman servants will not do a good 
job of obeying the religions command, even if they do not reject it ont of 
hand. Part of the reason He issned the religions command in the first place 
was to show them that they are incapable of pntting their own lives in order. 
He commands them to do this and that, bnt He pnlls the strings, so they fall 
apart. In the end. He gives them infinitely more than they deserve. If they 
had not fallen apart, they wonld have imagined that they were worthy of 
God's love. 

Sam am points ont that disobedience to God's command shows God's hid¬ 
den mercy, for He cannot call them to acconnt if He Himself issned the decree 
that overrode the command. He points ont that althongh God commands peo¬ 
ple to act in certain ways, the decree issned by beginningless love nnllifies the 
command's effects. He conclndes by pointing ont that to speak of tawhld is to 
take the standpoint of the creative command, bnt to speak of prophecy is to as¬ 
snme the standpoint of the religions command. Since these two standpoints are 
the two basic axioms of Islamic thonght, and since they often contradict each 
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other, the ereed of the eommunity asserts neither free will nor predestination. 
It demands rather that the two be eombined, despite the attempts of overly ra- 
tionalistie types to exelude the middle ground. 

O chevalier! The commanded is one thing, the decreed something else. The 
position of the Folk of the Sunnah and the Congregation is that it is indeed 
permitted for the commanded to be one thing and the decreed something 
else. What was commanded in the case of Abu Jahl, Abu Lahab, Pharaoh, 
and Nimrod was one thing, but what was decreed was something else. The 
command was coming, striking with the whip of the call, but the decree was 
coming, pulling back on the reins. It is permitted that the servant's act be 
different from what is commanded, but it is not permitted for it to be differ¬ 
ent from what is decreed. 

All proofs rise up from the world of the command, and all excuses rise up 
from the world of the decree. When someone is to be shown bounty, the 
command s tongue is silenced and the decree is allowed to speak. When 
someone is to be shown justice, the decree s tongue is silenced and the com¬ 
mand is allowed to speak. When you hear talk of mercy, that is nothing 
but His instructions to the army of His decree s authority. When you hear 
talk of punishment, that is nothing but His instructions to the army of the 
command. 

When He wanted to raise Adam up and put the crown of chosen-ness on 
his head. He brought His decree into words. When He wanted to blacken the 
face of Iblis with the smoke of the curse. He let His command do the talking: 
''What prevented you from prostrating yourself before him whom I created with 
My own two hands?” [38:75]. 

Adam had not yet slipped when the tailor of gentleness sewed the waist¬ 
coat of repentance. Iblis had not yet disobeyed when the pharmacist of sever¬ 
ity mixed the draft of poison: Upon you shall be My curse [38:78]. 

O chevalier! Our position is neither compulsion nor free will. The free- 
willers want to take away ''There is no god but God." The predestinarians 
want to quarrel with "Muhammad is God s Messenger." 

"There is no god but God" negates the creed of free will, and "Muham¬ 
mad is God s Messenger" erases the slate of predestination. It is not free will 
and the decree that put faith in order, it is confession, speech, acquisition, 
and acting. Then, when something goes back to lordhood, we accept it with 
veneration, and when something goes back to servanthood, we confess to our 
own incapacity. 

JaTar al-Sadiq was asked, "Did God predestine the servants in their activity?" 

He said, "He is more just than that He would predestine them, then pun¬ 
ish them." 
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It was said, ''Does He then disregard them?'' 

He said, "He is more wise than that He wonid disregard them." 

(Rawh 70-71) 

In another passage, Sam'anl contrasts the standpoint of prophecy with 
that of tawhld to show that in the last analysis, tawhld is in charge. He refers 
to God's solicitude toward the first and last prophets, and then points out that 
God Himself mentions their nothingness in face of His reality. He also ex¬ 
plains to laymen the notion of acquisition (kasb), a term that the Ash'arite 
theologians used when trying to clarify how people can be both predestined 
and free at the same time. God creates human beings and their activities, 
they said, but human beings acquire the acts as their own through their own 
free choices. 

He gave Adam knowledge: And He taught Adam the names [2:31]. He gave 
Mustafa strength and aid: "I was aided by their terror." Then He said about 
Adam, ''Surely he was a great wrongdoer, deeply ignoranf [33:72]. What is this? 

"It is the demand of My perfect knowledge." He said to Mustafa, "Thou 
hast nothing of the affair' [3:128]. What is this? "My perfect, never-ending 
power." 

"Knowledge belongs to Me, power belongs to Me, the Beginningless be¬ 
longs to Me, the Endless belongs to Me, this world belongs to Me, the next 
world belongs to Me. No one has the gall to take a step outside the script of 
My permission. 

"When they bring a child to grammar school, he does not know how to 
write. The teacher writes a script on the tablet so that the child may follow 
after him. I recorded the secrets of your being and nonbeing on the tablet of 
Desire with the pen of Will. Then I put the pen of acquisition in your hand, 
but you cannot put in the dots without My knowledge and decree." 

This is the secret of their words "Tawhld belongs to the Real, and the crea¬ 
tures are uninvited guests." 

(Rawh 607-8) 

Those who stress the creative command point out that God in His un¬ 
neediness cannot be affected by human acts. People will not achieve paradise 
because of good deeds, nor will they be put into hell because of disobedience. 
God issues the religious command, but people have no power to enact it or re¬ 
ject it. Sam'anl quotes from Abu Bakr al-Wasitl, remarking that "no one in the 
Tariqah has spoken words of more purity": " 'I would not worship a Lord who 
distances because of disobedience and brings near because of obedience.' 
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I would not worship a Lord who works on the basis of causality'' {Rawh 531). 
In another passage, Sam'anl unpacks the meaning of WasitT's saying by point¬ 
ing out that God acts in a manner appropriate to Godhood, irrespective of 
human beings. To think that created things can act upon God, causing Him 
to do one thing rather than another, is absurd. He imagines God speaking as 
follows: 

''O My unique knowledge, O you who were there in beginningless eternity! 
For a few days give a turn to commands and prohibitions. One hundred 
twenty-some thousand pearl divers in the oceans of the Sanctum entered the 
vast plain. Books and messages came one after another, but no one dis¬ 
charged what is rightfully due to Me. What do water and clay have to do 
with talk of the Lord of the Worlds? What does the vicegerent have to do with 
the Reality?' 

''O commands and prohibitions! Give the turn back to knowledge, for My 
knowledge does the work. From east to west, whenever dust was scattered on 
a skirt, they shook the skirt. My knowledge remained pure, and My decree 
bitter." 

Tomorrow He will say to His dear ones, ''In that world, you did a few little 
jobs. Outwardly, you freely chose to follow the Law's prescription. In reality, 
you acted under constraint because of My decree. Your choice to follow 
the Shariah was a curtain over the form of My decree. 

"Today, I do not look at the curtain of your choice, I look at the form of My 
decree. The unbelievers will be addressed by the command, and the friends 
by the decree. The command will be the plaintiff against the strangers, and 
the decree will intercede for the friends. The strangers will go forth beaten 
and pounded by the command's severity to the place of the command's ven¬ 
geance. The friends will go forth escorted by the intercession of the decree to 
the resting place of the decree's gentleness." 

{Rawh 516-17) 

Sam'anl comes back to human helplessness constantly. In doing so, he stresses 
tawhld, the creative command, and the literal truth of the Qur'anic verse "O 
people^ you are the poor toward God, and God is the Unneedy, the Praiseworthy' 
(35:15). He acknowledges the standpoint of the religious command, but he tells 
us that people have no ability to observe it on their own. Whether or not they 
do, they are in the hands of God's mercy. 

This is a rare business. He brought these hapless ones into existence from vile 
water [77:20] and fetid mud [15:26]—the weak from the weak from the weak. 
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dust from dust from dust, the bewildered from the bewildered from the be¬ 
wildered, the ineapable from the ineapable from the ineapable, the indigent 
from the indigent from the indigent. Then He took them by the eollar and 
plaeed them without hope in the battlefield of the brave—a battlefield in 
whieh the eommand pulls in one direetion and the deeree in another. The 
beauty of the Threshold ealls out, ''O friend, pass by My road,” and the be¬ 
ginningless majesty addresses them from the pavilion of Exaltedness, ''Hap¬ 
less one—beware, beware!” 

(Rawh 48) 

He made everyone drunk with the wine of Am 1 not your Lord? [7:172]. He 
ereated this world of ups and downs, then He sprinkled them with the water 
of eommands and prohibitions. He sent these drunkards into this world of 
ups and downs. Then He set forth His will: "Try for it.” No one had the gall 
to say a thing. 

You take me to the wells edge and you push— 
you say, "Refuge in God!,” and then you push! 

Yes, the road is dangerous like this, with many ups and downs, but the 
man is drunk. Then the address eomes, "So go straight to Him, and ask for¬ 
giveness of Him’' [41:6]: "Hey, you drunkard, walk straight!” 

There is a lame mosquito, missing a wing, a leg, and an eye, the other eye 
shut. They throw it into an oeean of fire or an oeean of water. The address 
eomes, "Hey you, don't burn your wings, don't get wet!” 

The king said to me, "Drink wine, but don't get drunk!” 

O king, everyone who drinks wine gets drunk. 

(495) 

Sam'anl sometimes contrasts the religious and creative commands by talk¬ 
ing of the difference between the Shariah and the Haqiqah (haqiqa), that is, 
the revealed religion on the one hand and the Divine Reality on the other. 
From the standpoint of the Shariah, people are commanded to act in certain 
ways. From the standpoint of the Haqiqah, people will act as God decrees. 
The Shariah pulls in one direction, but the Haqiqah may be pulling else¬ 
where. In the following, he begins by reminding us that no one truly knows 
God but God. 

The Sufis say, "The wonder is not that someone does not recognize Him— 
the wonder is that some people do recognize Him.” Everything that enters 
your perception is like you, and everything that fits into your heart has your 
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measure. The reeognition of the reeognizer does not pereeive the Real, the 
knowledge of the knower does not reaeh the Real: Eyesights perceive Him not, 
and He perceives the eyesights. And He is the subtle, the aware [6:103]. 

The oeean eomes into a eup, the fish falls into a trap. The Shariah says, ''O 
intelligent adult, shake the ehain on the door of reeognition!'' The Haqiqah 
says, ''O woebegone beggar, take the bags of your misfortune away from the 
threshold of My majesty." 

Indeed, whenever something eomes to hand with the Shariah, the sultan 
of the Haqiqah eharges forth and plunders it. The preaeher of the Shariah 
ealls out from the pulpit of bounty, ''Have faith and deelare tawhld lest you 
be deprived of paradise!" 

Then the sultan of Majesty eomes into the field of exaltation on the steed 
of the Haqiqah and shouts out to the whole universe, "No one loves Him but 
He, no one seeks Him but He. They measured not God with the rightful due 
of His measure [22:74]. They do not encompass Him in knowledge [20:110]. 
What do ereatures have to do with the Haqiqah? What do water and elay 
have to do with talk of the Lord of the Worlds?" 

My pretty has never shown her faee— 
all this talk and debate is foolish. 

When the Real eomes with something too subtle for understanding, do 
not seek judgment from your speek of intelleet. 

The eupbearer of listening was sent with a thousand thousand heavy 
drinks to the presenee of the heart's sultan, but intelleet was a stranger to all 
of them. In the world of bewilderment, it was like a prisoner saying, "Woe is 
me!" The eyes gazed but did not reaeh those how-less attributes. The heart 
seattered a handful of dust in the eyes, and everyone turned away blind and 
embarrassed. 

The seholars stood up and said, "We know sueh and sueh." The astrono¬ 
mers said, "We measure the spheres degree by degree." The philosophers 
said, "We have established the Prime Matter and the First Cause." The mer- 
ehants stood up and said, "We made this transaetion and made this mueh 
profit. We erossed over those mountains and deserts, we erossed seas with¬ 
out end." 

The majesty of exaltedness answers, "This affair is not aeeomplished in 
partnership. O naturalists, look at My power! O Kalam experts, look at My 
desire! O merehants, look at My apportioning! Power says, 'Here is error for 
you!' Desire says, 'Here are mistakes for you!' Apportioning says, 'Here is folly 
for you!'" 
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On the day in the Beginningless when they beat the drnm for the faleon 
of the mystery, this is how they beat it: ''Annihilation for ereation, and His 
snbsistenee! Nonexistenee for ereation, and His existenee!'' 

O dervishes, aeeept this adviee in His road: tnrn existenee entirely over to 
Him! 

O ehevalier! In respeet of the divine eommand, the entire nniverse has 
seeking, existenee, and free ehoiee. Bnt, in respeet of the lordly power, the 
honse has no inhabitants. 

(Rawh 184-85) 

Maybudl takes help from a passage in Sam'anl {Rawh 53-54) to distinguish 
between the two commands. He is commenting on the verse "So be wary of 
God as much as you are able' (64:16). In Qur anic language, godwariness itaqwd) 
designates the exalted virtue of being aware of God's majesty and magnifi¬ 
cence in all situations and acting accordingly. Maybudl begins his explana¬ 
tion by citing another verse: "Be wary of God as is the rightful due of His 
wariness" (3:102). He then explains that the first of these verses abrogates the 
second, for no one can be wary of God as is His rightful due (haqq). In effect, 
the religious command addresses human weakness and incapacity, telling 
people to do as best they can. It pertains only to the realm of prescription {tak- 
lif), that is, this world, in which people are commanded to follow the Shariah. 
In the next world, people will be exposed to the infinite mercy of the creative 
command. 

One of these verses is the abrogater, the other the abrogated. One allndes to 
what is incnmbent by the command, the other allndes to what is incnmbent 
by rightfnl dne. What is incnmbent by the command came and abrogated 
what is incnmbent by rightfnl dne. This is becanse when the Real calls the 
servants to acconnt. He does so by what the command makes incnmbent so 
that He may then pardon their acts. If He were to take them to task for what 
is incnmbent by rightfnl dne, then a thonsand years of obedience wonld have 
the same color as a thonsand years of disobedience. If all the prophets, the 
saints, and the limpid, and all the recognizers and lovers, came together, 
which of them wonld have the capacity to nndertake His rightfnl dne or to 
answer to His rightfnl dne? 

His command is finite, bnt His rightfnl dne is infinite. This is becanse 
the command snbsists as long as prescription snbsists, bnt prescription 
pertains to this world, which is the abode of prescription. The rightfnl dne 
snbsists throngh the snbsistenee of the Essence, and the Essence is infinite. 
Hence, the snbsistenee of the rightfnl dne is infinite. What is incnmbent by 
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the command will disappear, but what is incumbent by rightful due will 
never disappear. This world will pass away, and the turn of the command 
will pass away along with it. But the turn of the rightful due will never pass 
away. 

Today everyone has a mad fervor in his head because he is looking at the 
command. The prophets and messengers look at their own prophethood and 
messengerhood, and the angels look at their own obedience and worship. 
The tawhld-voicers, the strugglers, the faithful, and the sincere look at their 
own tawhld, faith, and sincerity. 

Tomorrow, when the pavilions of the lordly rightful due are thrown 
open, the prophets, despite the perfection of their state, will put away talk 
of their own knowledge: ''We have no knowledge” [5:109]. The angels of the 
Sovereignty will strike fire to the monasteries of their obedience, saying, 
''We have not worshiped You with the rightful due of Your worship.” The 
recognizers and tawhld-voicers will say, "We have not recognized You 
with the rightful due of Your recognition.” And God knows best what is 
correct. 

{Kashf 10:1^^) 


DIVINE FORGIVENESS 

God created the Adamites out of love and mercy, attributes that designate 
His essential reality. In the final encounter, all will go back to those attributes. 
In Maybudls remarks on the verse "He has written mercy against Himself” 
(6:12), he reminds us that mercy has the first and final say. 

Before He began to create the newly arrived things and to originate the 
engendered things. He struck the coin of mercy in the mint of the Unseen as 
the hard cash of the servants' states and works: Surely I am God; there is no 
god but 1 [20:14]. "My mercy takes precedence over My wrath.” 

Tomorrow on the Day of Mustering, the Messenger will call out at the top 
of the bazaar of the resurrection: "O King, here is a handful of the disobedi¬ 
ent. Let me be instructed to clothe them in the shirt of Your mercy, for You 
have said, 'We sent thee only as a mercy to the worlds [21:107]. O Lord, it is the 
day of the bazaar for these beggars. I was catching them with the lasso of the 
call, so I made them many promises. O Lord, do not shame Muhammad in 
this gathering of the multitudes! Turn Your promise of mercy and generosity 
into reality, for You Yourself said, 'O My servants who have been immoderate 
against yourselves, despair not of God's mercy' [ 39 : 53 ].” 
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From the Court of Majesty will eome the eall of generosity and merey: 

''O Muhammad! The work of your eommunity is not outside of three: Either 
they are people of faith, or they are reeognizers, or they are disobedient. If 
they have faith and are hoping for paradise, here then is My paradise. If they 
are the disobedient hoping for My forgiveness, here then is My merey and for¬ 
giveness. If they are the reeognizers hoping for vision, here then is My vision.'' 

Thus, the road of the servants is to open their mouths in praise and lauda¬ 
tion. In the state of brokenness, they should eontinue saying with the attri¬ 
bute of pleading and poverty, ''O nearer to us than ourselves! O more lovingly 
kind to us than ourselves! O earesser of us without us through Your generosity— 
not beeause of our worthiness, not beeause of our works. The burden is out¬ 
side our eapaeity, the praetiee not proper to us, the favor not within our ability. 
Whatever we have done has damaged us, whatever You have done subsists for 
us. Whatever You have done in our plaee. You have done by Yourself, not for 
our sake." 

(Knsftf 3:310-11) 

To explain the return to mercy, Maybudl cites two earlier teachers in the 
midst of his commentary on the verse ''To Him is your returning place, all 
together—God’s promise, in truth” (10:4). The first paragraph is from Qushayrl's 
Subtle Allusions. 

It has been said, "Promised to the obedient are the highest paradises, and 
promised to the disobedient are merey and good pleasure. The Garden is 
the Real's gentleness, and merey is the Real's deseription. Gentleness is an 
aet that was not, then eame to be, but the deseription is an attribute that 
always was." 

Abu Bakr al-Wasitl said, "The obedient are porters, and porters have noth¬ 
ing but burdens, but this is the threshold of Him who has no needs. The dis¬ 
obedient are destitute, and the destitute have nothing but destitution, and 
this is the earpet of the destitute. 

"O owners of obedienee, I do not say, 'Do not obey!' lest you think there is 
error in the Qur'an. As mueh as you ean and as mueh as you have the eapae¬ 
ity, bring forth aets of obedienee! Then let them go, for they are nonbeing. 
The obedient person and the obedient aet are two, but this is the earpet of 
oneness. 

"O owners of slips! Do not eonstriet your hearts, for this burden of dis- 
obedienee is also His burden, just as obedienee is His burden. But, obedi¬ 
enee is something that is put in plaee, and disobedienee is something that is 
lifted away. Putting in plaee is your aet, and lifting away is His aet." 

(Kcis/!/'4:255) 
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Maybudl, like Sam'anl and many others, understands the notion of disobedi¬ 
ence {masiya}—the most common term for sin—in the context of God's eternal 
forgiveness. Forgiveness in Arabic is maghfira, which derives from a root whose 
basic meaning is to conceal and protect (hence mighfar, ''helmet"). God for¬ 
gives by concealing sin and protecting people from its negative consequences. 
He forgives because it is His nature to forgive, and He is merciful because He 
can be nothing else. We go our way. He goes His. MaybudT speaks of God s 
forgiving nature in his commentary on the verse "And We outspread the clouds 
to overshadow you' (2:57). The verse discusses God s kindness to Moses and his 
people when they were wandering in the wilderness. 

This is an allusion to the Lord s gentleness and generosity. His loving-kindness 
toward the servants is such that the Lord of the Worlds says, "O hapless child 
of Adam! Why do you not love Me? For I am worthy of love. Why do you not 
trade with Me? For I am munificent and bounteous. Why do you not engage 
in transactions with Me? For I am a bestower who is ample in bestowal. My 
mercy is not tight, nor do I hold back blessings from anyone. 

"Look at what I did with the Ghildren of Israel, how many blessings I 
poured down upon them, how much I caressed them in that empty desert! 
After they had turned away and disobeyed My command, I did not let them 
to go to ruin. I commanded the mist to cast a shadow over them, I com¬ 
manded the wind to place roasted birds in their hands, I commanded the 
clouds to rain down manna and honey on them, I commanded the pillar of 
light to give them brightness on the nights when there was no moon. When 
a child came into existence from its mother in that empty desert, it came into 
existence with the set of clothes that it needed. Then, as the child grew up, 
those clothes never became too old for it, nor did they become dirty. In the 
state of that person s life, the clothes were his ornament, and in the state of 
his death, his shroud. What blessing was there that I did not pour down upon 
them? In what manner did I fail to caress them? Yet they did not know My 
measure, nor did they show gratitude for the blessings. 

"O hapless one! No one wants you the way I want you. When you come, 
no one will buy you the way I buy. When you sell yourself, others will buy 
only the faultless, but I buy the faulty. Others call out for the loyal, but I call 
out for the disloyal. If you come in old age, I will adorn the whole empire to 
honor you, and if you talk to Me in the fullness of youth, I will take you into 
My shelter tomorrow on the Day of Resurrection." 

People disobey for a lifetime, then return in shame— 

We say to them, "Welcome, be at ease, greetings!" 

(Kashf 1:208-9) 
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Maybudl connects the return to God s mercy with a mothers love for her 
children in his commentary on the verse ''Mothers shall suckle their children 
two years completely' (2:233). 

The example given of utmost mercy is the mercy of mothers, hut God s 
mercy toward His servants is more than that, and His love is not like their 
love. Do you not see that He commands mothers to give milk to their chil¬ 
dren for two complete years. He urges them to nurture them, and He coun¬ 
sels them to take care of them? He does not confine Himself to the love of 
mothers and leave it at that. This is so that you will know that God is more 
lovingly kind to the servant than a mother is to her child. 

Once Mustafa was passing by when a woman with a child in her arms 
was baking bread. They had told her that God s Messenger would be passing. 
She came forward and said, ''O Messenger of God! We have heard you say 
that the God of the world s inhabitants is more lovingly kind to His servants 
than a mother to her child.'' 

The Messenger said, "Yes, that is so." 

That woman became happy and said, ''O Messenger of God! A mother 
would never toss her child into this oven." 

Mustafa wept. Then he said, ''God chastises in the Fire only those who 
refuse to say, 'There is no god but God.'" 

KaT 'Ujara said that one day God's Messenger said to his companions, 
"What do you say about a man slain in God's path?" 

They said, "God and His Messenger know best." 

He said, "He is in the Garden." Then he said, "What do you say about a 
man concerning whom two just men have said that they knew nothing of 
him but good?" 

They said, "God and His Messenger know best." 

He said, "He is in the Garden." Then he said, "What do you say about a 
dead man concerning whom two just witnesses say that they never saw any 
good from him?" 

The Gompanions said, "He is in the Fire." 

The Messenger said, "How badly you have spoken—a sinful servant and a 
forgiving Lord! Say: 'Each acts according to his own manner [17:84]." 

Part of His complete mercy and generosity to His servants is that tomorrow 
at the resurrection, a group will be taken and made to pass easily by the 
Scales, the Narrow Path, and the bridge over hell. They will arrive at the door 
of paradise and be told to halt. Then a letter will arrive from the Exalted Pres¬ 
ence, a letter whose title is "The Eternal Love." From beginning to end it will 
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be rebuke and war with the friends. He will rebuke the servants as is appro¬ 
priate to their state. 

The letter will say, ''My servants! Did I not ereate you without reeompense 
and seulpt you in a beautiful form? Did I not streteh out your stature? You 
were infants and did not know the road to your mother s breast. I showed 
you. I brought forth pure milk as your food from the midst of blood. I made 
your mother and father kind to you and had them nurture you. I preserved 
you from water, wind, and fire. I eonveyed you from infaney to youth, and 
from youth to old age. I adorned you with understanding and exeellenee. I 
deeorated you with knowledge and reeognition. I seulpted you with hearing 
and eyesight. I had you obey and serve Me. At the door of death, I kept My 
name on your tongue and My reeognition in your spirit. Then I put you on 
the pillow of safety. I who am Beginningless and Endless—I did all these 
beautiful things for you. What did you do for Me? Did you ever give a dirham 
to a beggar for My sake? Did you ever give water to a thirsty dog for Me? Did 
you ever move an ant from the path out of merey? 

"My servant! You did what you did, but I am ashamed to ehastise you as 
you deserve. Instead I will do what is worthy of Me. Go: I have forgiven you 
so that you will know that I am I and you are you.'' 

Indeed, if a beggar goes before a king, they do not ask him what he has 
brought. They ask him what he wants. 

O God, what eould eome from a beggar that would be worthy of You if it 
were not that You are worthy of what eomes from a beggar? 

One of the pirs of the Tariqah said, "How ean He not earess, when He is 
the most generous of the generous? How ean He not forgive, when He is the 
most mereiful of the mereiful? How ean He not pardon, when several times 
in the Qur'an He eommands people to pardon? So pardon them [3:15917 Let 
them pardon and forbear [24:22], Take pardon [7:199]." 

(Kczsftf 1:639-41) 

Maybudl talks again of God's unlimited forgiveness in his commentary on 
the verse ''Our Lord, let not our hearts go astray after Thou hast guided us, and 
give us mercy from TheeL (3:8). 

The meaning of this supplication is this: "O God, keep our hearts far from 
confusion and straying and make us firm on the carpet of service with the 
stipulation of the Sunnah." 

And give us mercy from Thee: And give what you give, O Lord, as Your 
bounty and mercy, not as the recompense for our works or the compensa¬ 
tion for our acts of obedience! Our acts of obedience are not worthy for the 
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Presence of Your Majesty, so the only thing to do is to efface them and ignore 
them. 

One of the pirs of the Tariqah said, ''The gallbladders of the travelers and 
the obedient servants burst in fear at the verse 'We shall advance upon what 
work they have done and make it scattered dusf [25:23]. But of all the Qur an s 
verses, I find this the sweetest.'' 

He was asked, "What does it mean?" 

He said, "We will finally be released from these unadmirable works and 
unworthy acts of obedience and attach our hearts totally to His bounty and 
mercy." 

(Kashfi:!^) 

In his commentary on the verse just cited, Maybudl offers a different version 
of this saying of the unnamed pir, and then he attributes more words to him. 
In fact, the additional words are a conflation of two passages by Sam'anl, spe- 
ciflcally the two that will be cited shortly. The original saying mentioned here, 
in the commentary on 2:25, cannot be by Sam'anl, because Maybudl does not 
start quoting from him until much later in the book. 

We shall advance on what work they have done and make it scattered dust 
[25:23]. One of the pirs of the Tariqah recited this verse and said, "Of all the 
Qur'an's verses, this is the sweetest. When He throws these tainted works of 
ours to the wind of unneediness. He will act toward us with bounty alone. 
What He does with His bounty will be worthy of His generosity. What is 
worthy of His generosity is better than what is worthy of our works." 

Then he said, "He has rights against us, like obedience and worship, but 
we in our makeup are destitute, and He has decreed our destitution. When 
the decreer decrees that someone be destitute, the plaintiff can have nothing 
against him. 'If he has suffered hardship, that has comfort in view.' 

"Whenever someone is destitute, it is incumbent to give him respite so that 
he may acquire some capital. But we will never acquire capital until we reach 
that world, when He will pour down the treasure of His bounty on our heads. 
We are not wealthy through our own being—we are wealthy through His 
attributes. Nothing comes from us or our works. When an affair is opened up 
for us, it opens up from His bounty. 

"When He accepts us. He does not accept us because of the form of our 
practice. He accepts us because of the readiness that He gazed upon in His 
beginningless knowledge. Whatever there may be in the world follows upon 
that readiness. Wait until tomorrow, when He makes that readiness apparent 
and opens the doors of the treasuries. He will give the treasury of mercy to 
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the disobedient and the treasnry of bonnty to the destitnte so that they may 
diseharge what is rightfnlly dne Him from His treasnry, for the servants ean- 
not diseharge His right from what belongs to them/' 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, ''O God, whatever I eonnted as a mark enr- 
tained me, and whatever I eonsidered a resonree was foolish. O God, lift np 
this enrtain from me totally, remove from me the defeet of my being, and 
do not leave me in the hand of striving! O God, let none of onr deeds eirele 
aronnd ns! Lift ns np from onr loss! O Beantifnl-Doer, straighten ont what 
Yon made withont ns! Entrnst ns not to what Yon ean endnre!" 

7:40-41) 

In the first of the two passages from which Maybudl has just drawn, Sam'anl 
reminds his readers of the distinction between the two commands. The cre¬ 
ative command, rooted in love and mercy, brings all things into being. Once 
the Adamites come to exist, the religious command tells them that they should 
act in keeping with God s mercy and justice, though God knows full well that 
they will fail in this task. None can fulfill His rightful due but He. Why then 
does He bother issuing instructions? So that, having failed to follow the proph¬ 
ets adequately, people will recognize their own incapacity, acknowledge God s 
mercy, and love Him all the more. The passage belongs to Sam'anT's com¬ 
mentary on the divine name tawwdb, the ''Ever-Turning," from the same root 
as tawba, "repentance," a word that literally means "to turn." 

It is He who has given the success of repentance. Then He turned toward 
them so that they might turn [9:118]. When you repent through His giving 
success. He Himself praises you, saying, ‘‘the repenters, the worshipers” [9:112]. 
He Himself wrote your name on the scroll of His love: “Surely God loves the 
repenters, and He loves those who purify themselves” [2:222]—those who re¬ 
pent of disobedience, who purify themselves of the blights of obedience; 
those who repent of love for this world, who purify themselves of love for the 
next world and cling fast to love for the High, the Highest. 

The repentance of the common people is from sins and ugly deeds, the 
repentance of the elect is from faults and blights, and the repentance of the 
most elect is from seeing beautiful deeds and paying attention to acts of 
obedience. 

The great ones of the religion have said, "It may happen that sin becomes 
the cause of reaching God. Do you not see that the hoopoe reached conver¬ 
sation with Solomon through that?" 

It often happens that sin is the cause of reaching God s approval. The dis¬ 
obedient find regret in their hearts and weep tears from their eyes and sigh in 
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remorse. It is said to them, ''Today weeping, tomorrow looking; today a step, 
tomorrow a message; today remorse, tomorrow vision; today a sigh, tomorrow 
shelter; today a stride forward, tomorrow a private andienee.'' 

O Mnslims! This happiness will be eompleted on the day they lift np the 
veil and give the longtime hope of the hearts to the hearts. O friends, a sonnd 
report has reaehed ns from Mnstafa that tomorrow, when the faithfnl go into 
paradise, there will be extra room in paradise. "So God will eonfignre an¬ 
other ereation.” He will ereate new ereatnres and give them those plaees. 

O dervish! Think earefnily! It is fitting for Him in His generosity to ereate 
ereatnres who have never worshiped or toiled and to give them honris, pal- 
aees, slaves, and ehildren. Will He then send away from the door a people 
who have taken some tronble, done some deeds, and had some hopes, who 
were His longtime slave boys and first servants? In trnth. He will not do that. 

O dervish! He sends someone to Byzantinm, India, and Tnrkistan to bring 
the ones who have not yet eome. Why wonld He drive away the ones who 
have already eome? 

"The demand of My knowledge attaehed itself to yonr makenp before the 
demand of yonr deeds attaehed itself to My merey. Yonr heart had not yet 
thonght of repenting when I wrote yonr name in the register of the repenters. 
Yon had not yet stepped onto the threshold of the world of existenee when I 
reeorded yonr name in the register of the worshipers. 

"If I were to let yon go free, to whom wonld I give yon? If I did not want 
yon, to whom wonld I leave yon? Even if yon beeome weary of My gentle¬ 
ness, I will not beeome weary of yonr disobedienee. Even if yon eannot earry 
My bnrden, my great merey will bny yon, along with all yonr offenses. 

"Have patienee for a few days. Today, eommands and prohibitions do not 
aeeord with yonr desire. Tomorrow, everything will follow yonr desire. If to¬ 
day yon see the wonders of the eommands and prohibitions, wait nntil to¬ 
morrow, when yon will see the marvels of knowledge and elemeney. If today 
I make yon snffer throngh power, tomorrow I will send yon ease by the de- 
eree. If today the Law is preseribed for yon by wisdom, tomorrow it will be 
lightened by bonnty. 

When Snltan Mahmud sat on the throne of kingship and held eourt, he 
would make Ayaz stand at the edge of the earpet, his hands folded before 
him. At night when they were alone together, Ayaz beeame Mahmud, 
Mahmud Ayaz. 

Today, the work revolves around Am I not your Lord? [7:172]. Tomorrow, 
the work will rest on He loves them, and they love Him [5:54]. Today the ear- 
pet of Am I not your Lord? has been unrolled, so prayer, fasting, hajj, and 
struggle have eome out into the open. Tomorrow you will be mustered in 
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that world, and the carpet of He loves them, and they love Him will be spread. 
There will be no fasting and no prayer—only love and joy. 

Hn the Beginningless all is My beantifnl-doing, at the present moment all 
is My bestowal of blessing, and in the Endless all is bonnteonsness. When 
My bestowal arrives, distinctions disappear. 

''O intellects! Be dazzled by My artisanry. When I call to acconnt, I take 
to task iota by iota. When I act with indnlgence, I overlook monntain npon 
monntain.” 

In the end. He loves them will take onr hands. The faithfnl will lift their 
heads from dnst, and He will call ont, ''Welcome! May yonr coming be 
blessed!'' When He accepts yon. He will not accept yon becanse of the form 
of yonr practice. He will accept yon becanse of the readiness that He gazed 
npon in His beginningless knowledge. Whatever there may be in the world 
follows npon that readiness. 

{Rawh 547-48) 

In the second passage, the source of most of Maybudl's quotation, Sam'anl 
keeps tawhld in view while explaining that human beings possess nothing in 
face of God, so good works and evil deeds cannot have the slightest impact on 
His decree. This is good news, for justice does not allow asking the poverty 
stricken for payment, and mercy can only give of itself. 

He has many rights against us, like obedience and worship, but we ourselves, 
in our own makeup, are destitute. He has decreed that we be destitute. When 
the decreer decrees that someone be destitute, the plaintiff has nothing 
against him. "If he has suffered hardship, that has comfort in view." 

Whenever someone is destitute, it is incumbent to give him respite so 
that he may acquire some capital. But, we will never acquire capital until 
that world, when He will pour down the treasure of His bounty on our heads. 
We are not wealthy through our own being—we are wealthy through His at¬ 
tributes. Nothing comes from us or our works. When an affair is opened up 
for us, it opens up from His bounty. 

In this world, we have the attribute of love and are the paragon of the 
world. In that world, we will have the attribute of love and will be the sultan 
of the world. The parasol of exaltedness will be raised over our heads, and we 
will open the hands of plundering and take the capital goods of the world's 
folk as plunder. Gabriel will not escape our hands, nor Michael, nor the bear¬ 
ers of the Throne. 

He has no use for treasuries and no need for anything. Whatever He has. 
He has for us. Tomorrow He will give the treasury of bounty to the disobedi¬ 
ent, the treasury of mercy to the sinners, the treasury of forgiveness to the 
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helpless. Then we will be able to diseharge what is rightfully due to Him 
from His treasuries, for we eannot diseharge His rightful due from our trea¬ 
suries. When a beggar is given the sultans daughter, he does not have a 
dower worthy of her. From his own treasury, the sultan will send the dower so 
that the beggar may give it to the prineess from his treasury. 

(Rawh 540-41) 
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Spiritual psychology 


Philosophers and Sufis paid a great deal of attention to analyzing the nature 
of the human self. Avicenna and others wrote books on psychology, in Arabic 
Him al-nafsy ''knowledge of the souk'' Given the routes that modern psychology 
has taken, it would be more appropriate to translate this term as "spiritual psy¬ 
chology," for its whole purpose was to help souls attach themselves to the realm 
of the spirit. As for Sufi teachers, they were typically spiritual psychotherapists. 
They taught disciples how to conform themselves to the models of human per¬ 
fection set down by the prophets, taking Muhammad's Sunnah as the template 
for transformation by love. In their reading, the Sunnah embraces not only the 
Prophet's outward and inward practices, but also the various dimensions of his 
self—his character traits, virtues, understanding, wisdom, love, and realization. 

In Arabic, the word ncz/s, "soul," also means "self." In saying "the thing itself" 
or "God Himself," one uses the same word, nafs. The philosophers employed it 
to designate any kind of awareness and consciousness, any sort of interiority 
short of the full actualization of the intellect ("aql). Following in the footsteps of 
the Greeks, they held that there are different sorts of souls, arranged hierarchi¬ 
cally, and that they can be discerned by analyzing the faculties that become 
manifest through the activities of living things. The Arabic word for faculty, 
quwwa, means "strength, power, potency, potentiality." We can talk about veg¬ 
etal, animal, and human souls because in each case, specific potencies appear 
to us that we cannot discern at a lower level. Plants are differentiated by certain 
potencies not found in minerals, such as growth and reproduction. Animal 
souls possess additional faculties, such as volitional movement. Human beings 
add speech and reason. 

Philosophers sometimes used the word nafs interchangeably with quwwa. 
They would then speak of the animal potency, meaning the animal soul, for 
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the soul is simply the sum total of a being s inner poteneies. The animal soul 
ineludes the poteneies of plants but falls short of human poteney. The basie 
understanding was that little by little, as poteneies intensify, so also do aware¬ 
ness and eonseiousness, leading finally to the summum bonum of the human 
state, whieh philosophers often ealled the aetual intelleet {aLaql bil-fil). They 
deseribed it as the aehievement of eonjunetion (ittisdl) with the aetive, or agent, 
intelleet {aLaql al-fa^dl). This they understood to be a universal, eosmie aware¬ 
ness, the first manifestation of the Divine Reality. Historians of philosophy 
reeognize it as the nous of Plotinus, the first emanation of the One. One ean 
see another parallel in the notion of purusha in the Samkhya sehool of Hindu 
philosophy. 

It is not too diffieult to see that as people gradually aseend toward perfeet 
intelligenee and awareness, it beeomes ever more diffieult to explain what is 
going on. Inanimate things ean be analyzed endlessly, but the moment we try 
to pin down exaetly what defines life, we start running into puzzles, a faet espe- 
eially obvious in medieine. Seienee meets inserutability as soon as it tries to get 
inside living things, espeeially human beings. Despite the proliferation of sei- 
enees and ologies in modern times, the human self remains as mueh a mystery 
as ever. 

The Muslim philosophers maintained that onee full human potential is 
realized—as in the ease of the great prophets—the soul is no longer a soul but 
rather an aetual intelleet. This does not imply that the intelleet has lost the 
faeulties and powers of the vegetal, animal, and human souls, but rather that 
those have now eome to be fully realized. The philosophers ealled the souls 
realization of its potential by a variety of names, ineluding deiformity and theo- 
morphism {taalluh, from the same root as alldh). They understood it to mean 
the aetualization of the divine form in whieh man was ereated. 

Early Sufi writings made no attempt to engage in systematie analyses of the 
soul, preferring instead to meditate on its nature, in keeping with various 
Qur anie verses and prophetie hadiths. In talking about the soul, they used sev¬ 
eral words besides nn/s, ineluding heart {qalb)y spirit (ruh), and intelleet ('aql). 
At the beginning of Book 21 of Giving Life, whieh is devoted to explaining the 
marvels of the heart, Muhammad Ghazall says that those four words denote 
the same reality, that is, the human subtlety {al-latifat al-insdniyya), but in eaeh 
ease from a different standpoint. 

The attribute laTf, ''subtle,'' is employed to designate invisible, impalpable 
realities pertaining to the spiritual realm. It is eontrasted with gross or dense 
(kathif), meaning the dark, heavy, eonerete things of the sensory realm. As a 
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divine name, latlf means not only subtle and, henee, beyond any of the densi¬ 
ties and imperfeetions of the ereated realms, but also gentle, mild, forgiving, 
mereiful. God s gentleness has ontologieal preeedenee over the multiplieities 
and distinetions that appear when things emerge from subtlety and enter into 
density and darkness. 

By using the word subtlety to name the inner reality of the self, authors are 
saying that whatever the human subtlety may be, it eannot be pinned down by 
definitions, mueh less analyses of biologieal or physiologieal eausality. The hu¬ 
man subtlety does not derive from the dense elements found in the eorporeal 
realm, quite the eontrary. Physieal things are sediments or shadows of the sub¬ 
tle realities that lie beyond. ''As above, so below,'' as the aneient maxim put it. 
The philosophieal notion of hylomorphism—that all things are eompounded 
of matter {madda) and form (si/m)—goes baek to the self-evident faet (for Mus¬ 
lim philosophers and theologians, at least) that all pereeived qualities, eharaeter- 
isties, traits, and attributes pertain not to the matter of things, but rather to their 
forms, whieh are subtle forees that employ matter as loei of manifestation. Ulti¬ 
mately, all forms go baek to God, whom the Qur'an ealls the Form-Giver {mu- 
sawwir) and the philosophers ealled the Bestower of Forms {wdhib al-suwar). 

The best way to gain an understanding of the words that designate the hu¬ 
man subtlety—words whose semantie fields often overlap or eoineide—is to see 
how they are used in eontext. There is no agreement on definitions, but there 
are eommon themes, sueh as the distinetion between the eorporeal and the 
spiritual or the multilayered-ness of the noneorporeal realm. 

THE HUMAN MIGROGOSM 

Sufis and philosophers use standard notions about the nature of things when 
diseussing the self. Among these ideas is the intimate eorrelation between the 
universe as a whole, the maeroeosm, and the human individual, the miero- 
eosm. If we like, we ean traee this diseussion baek to Greek sourees and find 
parallel ideas in the Indian and Ghinese worlds, though Muslim theologians 
find plenty of referenees to it in the Qur'an. For example, they often understood 
the verse that says that God taught Adam all the names (2:31) to mean that 
knowledge of the entire eosmos is latent in the human self. The path of beeom- 
ing truly human, whieh demands the full aetualization of intelligenee, de¬ 
pends upon realizing our innate knowledge of all things. In the midst of a long 
diseussion of the human mieroeosm, Sam'anl points to God's wisdom in plae- 
ing this potential in the human soul. 
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The Adamite is an all-eomprehensive eity. His essenee is a eontainer for all 
the meanings of the eosmos. The wisdom in this is as follows: the Exalted 
Lord wanted to instill the treasnries of knowledge into this wondrons shape 
and to allow him to witness all the meanings of the eosmos, bnt the eosmos 
is too vast, and the faee of the earth too extensive. There was no way that 
mortal natnre eonld travel aronnd the eosmos in its entirety, given its short 
lifespan and its ineapaeity in affairs. Henee, the divine wisdom reqnired and 
reqnested from the divine power that an abridged transeription be made of 
the root of the maeroeosm. This was then written ont in the mieroeosm. He 
plaeed this abridged tablet before the ehild, the intelleet, and He made him 
bear witness to it: He made them hear witness against their own souls: 'Am 1 
not your Lord?'' They said, 'Yes indeed, we bear witness'" [7:172]. 

{Rawh 177) 

In the continuation of this passage, Sam'anl provides a list of correspon¬ 
dences between the microcosm and macrocosm, showing how they help ex¬ 
plain the tremendous variety of human qualities and character traits. He 
reminds us that if we do not come to recognize the true reality of our selves, we 
will wander lost and distracted inside our own abridgment of the universe. 

This is why the great ones have said, "Everything is found in the Adamite, 
but the Adamite is not found in anything.'' Sometimes he is courageous like 
a lion, sometimes timid like a rabbit, stingy like a dog, savage like a leopard, 
tame like a pigeon, scheming like a fox, simple like a sheep, hurried like a 
gazelle, heavy like a bear, overbearing like an elephant, leading like a camel, 
strutting like a peacock, auspicious like a parakeet, inauspicious like an owl, 
guiding like a grouse, dumb like a fish, talking like a nightingale, changing 
like a wolf, avaricious like a pig, lost like an ostrich, beneficial like a bee, 
harmful like a rat, blessed like a phoenix. 

O dervish! When someone claims to have recognition of things but is ig¬ 
norant of himself, he is like someone who gives food to others but is himself 
hungry, or someone who shows others the way but is himself lost. In reality, 
until a man connects with the assistance of the divine success-giving, he will 
not gain recognition of himself. 

(Rawh 178-79) 

Maybudl explains that the diversity of the human makeup provides evi¬ 
dence for the immensity of the divine blessings and reminds us that we are 
nothing but dust, all else coming by way of mercy and kindness. He is com¬ 
menting on a verse that is often taken as a reference to both the macrocosm 
(the horizons) and the microcosm (their souls): "We shall show them Our signs 
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on the horizons and in their souls' (41:53). A good bit of this is drawn from 
Sam'anl {Kawh 63-64). 

It is said that the Lord s religion, whieh is the eause of the deliveranee of 
the servants and the foundation of their familiarity with Him, is built on two 
things: one is showing on the part of the Real, and the other going on the 
part of the servant. Showing is what He said: ''We shall show them Our signs 
on the horizons." Going is what He said: "Whoso does a worthy deed, it is for 
himself" [41:46]. As long as there is no showing on the Real's part, there will 
be no going on the servant s part. 

Showing takes plaee in both the signs of the horizons and the signs of the 
souls. In the signs of the horizons, it is what He said: "Have they not gazed 
upon the sovereignty of the heavens and the earth?" [7:185]. In the signs of the 
souls, it is what He said: "And in your souls; what, do you not see?" [51:21]. He 
is saying, ''Do you not look at yourself, and do you not think about your own 
makeup?" 

This is beeause the Lord of the Worlds has written out many fine points of 
wisdom and many realities of artisanry with the pen of eternal gentleness on 
the tablet of this makeup. He has inseribed on it the lights of fabrieation and 
the traees of honoring. He made the round head—the pavilion of intelleet 
and the gathering plaee of knowledge—a monastery for the senses. Whatever 
worth has been aequired by this hollow makeup and eomposite person has 
been aequired from intelleet and knowledge. The worth of the Adamite lies 
in intelleet and his respeetability in knowledge, his perfeetion in intelleet 
and his beauty in knowledge. 

God ereated his forehead like a bar of silver. He strung the two bows of his 
eyebrows with pure musk. He deposited the two dots of his eyes light into 
two figures of darkness. He made a hundred thousand red roses grow up in 
the garden of his two eheeks. He eoneealed thirty-two teeth like pearls in the 
oyster shell of his mouth. He sealed his mouth with glistening agate. From 
the beginning of his lips to the end of his throat. He ereated twenty-nine way 
stations, making them the plaees of artieulation for the twenty-nine letters. 
From his heart. He brought a sultan into existenee, from his breast a field, 
from his aspiration a fleet-footed mount, from his thinking a swift messenger. 
He ereated two taking hands and two running feet. 

All the aforementioned is but the robe of ereation and the beauty of out¬ 
wardness. Beyond this is the perfeetion and beauty of inwardness. For a 
moment, ponder the Lord s subtleties and kindnesses and the traees of the 
divine solieitude and kind favor that have arranged this handful of dust. Look 
at the different kinds of generosity and the speeial favors of proximity that He 
has plaeed within human beings. 
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He created the whole cosmos, but He never looked at any creature with 
the eye of love. He sent no messenger to any existent thing and gave no mes¬ 
sage to any creature until it was the turn of the Adamites. They were pulled 
up by gentleness, caressed by bounty, and turned into quarries of light. He 
made their secret cores the locus of His own gaze. He sent them prophets. 
He set angels over them as watchers. He placed the burn of passion in their 
hearts, and one after another He sent them incitements to yearn and motiva¬ 
tions to desire. 

(Kczsftf 8:545-46) 


NAMES OF THE HUMAN SUBTLETY 

Nowadays, we typically refer to the outward, visible realm of the macrocosm 
as the material world. The Qur an often calls it the earth. It embraces anything 
that can be perceived by the five senses, directly or indirectly. In contrast, the 
inward, invisible realm is that of heaven, which is a domain of subtlety, aware¬ 
ness, consciousness, and intelligible light. Similarly, the human microcosm has 
two basic realms, body and spirit. In the mythic language of the Qur an, God 
molded the clay of Adam s body with His own two hands. Having done so, God 
tells us, U blew into him of My spiriL (15:29). Once Adam came into being, body 
and spirit were his outwardness and inwardness, but Adam was now Adam him¬ 
self Hence, the Qur an uses al-nafs, the soul or self, to designate Adam as the 
human individual. 

Authors sometimes distinguish between spirit and soul and sometimes do 
not. For many of those who make a distinction, the soul is colored by its ambi¬ 
guity. It is the product of the union of spirit and clay, but in itself it is neither 
spiritual nor bodily. It is something new, born of the marriage of light and dark¬ 
ness, subtlety and density, awareness and unconsciousness. In its development, 
the soul will sometimes display the color of spirit, sometimes that of clay. It is 
constantly pulled in two directions, upward toward subtle luminosity and down¬ 
ward toward gross inanimateness. 

The upper realm is that of heaven, angels, and spirits, who dwell in relative 
proximity to God. The lower realm is that of earth, minerals, plants, and animals, 
which dwell in relative distance from God. To the extent that people immerse 
themselves in the lower realm, they become characterized by dispersion, mul¬ 
tiplicity, and darkness. Adam forgot because he gazed on this lower, outward 
realm. The cure for forgetfulness is dhikr, Remembrance,'' which means focus¬ 
ing on the upper realm of togetherness, unity, and light. The spur to remem- 
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brance is designated by the same Arabie word, dhikr, though now it is typieally 
translated as Reminder/' The Qur an uses it in this sense to designate the eon- 
tent of the prophetie messages. 

God s wisdom and merey plaeed the soul in its ambiguous situation. By ere- 
ating the universe, with its unlimited deployment, both vertieal and horizontal, 
God set up eontrasting forees, whieh pull simultaneously in different direetions. 
Perhaps the key Qur anie passage deseribing the souls ambiguity is this: ''By the 
soul and That which shaped it, and inspired it to its depravity and its godwari- 
ness! Prosperous is he who purifies it, and failed is he who buries zG (91:6-10). 
Here we see that God inspired the soul to move both downward and upward. It 
ean bury itself in the lower realm or purify itself from dispersion and forgetful¬ 
ness. By way of purifieation, it ean aehieve godwariness, a designation for the 
sum total of praiseworthy human attributes. 

The philosophers used the word nafs, ''soul-self,'' in a generie sense, without 
any moral eonnotations. The Sufis, however, often used it with a strong nega¬ 
tive eolor, in whieh ease they meant our ordinary, everyday forgetfulness, over- 
eome by darkness and dispersion. Some of them used the word to designate as 
well the human self generally, and frequently they deseribe types of souls based 
on Qur'anie referenees. For example, it is often said that there are three levels 
of the soul: the soul that eommands to ugliness, the blaming soul, and the 
peaeeful soul. 

Aeeording to traditional aeeounts, when God finished molding Adam's elay. 
He plaeed it on the earth near Meeea to ferment (like adobe). After forty years. 
He blew something of His own spirit into it. Maybudl alludes to these aeeounts 
in his explanation of the verse "O Adam, dwell you and your spouse in the 
Garden' (7:19). 

The reports say that He created Adam's body from clay and put it between 
Mecca and Ta'if for forty years. Every time Iblis passed by, he would say, 
"Why have you been created?" 

The Exalted Lord was saying to the angels, "When I have blown into him 
of My spirit, prostrate yourselves before him." So when the spirit came into 
his secret core, Adam opened his eyes and saw that his body was all clay. Here 
the wisdom was that he would know his own root, recognize his soul, not 
be deceived by himself, and see the subtleties that he saw as coming from the 
Real. 

When the spirit reached his breast, it saw darkness. Some say that this was 
the darkness of the slip. Others say that it was the darkness of the dust, for 
the root of dust is darkness, and the root of the spirit is light. When the spirit 
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wanted to go back, its breeze reached Adam's nostrils and he sneezed. Adam 
said, ''The praise belongs to God," and the Exalted Lord said, "May yonr Lord 
have mercy on yon!" 

The spirit heard the mention of the Reals praise and mercy and took np 
residence. It said, "If this is worthy of God s praise and mercy, it is worthy to 
be my place." 

When the spirit reached the navel, appetite for food appeared in Adam. 

He saw the frnit of paradise and wished for it. He wanted to stand bnt was not 
able to. The Exalted Lord said, ‘‘Man was created of haste'’ [21:37]. 

(Kcis/i/* 3:587-88) 

In his commentary on the verse “It is He who created you from clay" (6:2), 
Maybudl points out that Adam s reality brought together the properties of the 
two macrocosmic worlds, the Unseen and the Visible, often called the World of 
the Gommand and the World of the Greation. 

Adam was two things: clay and spirituality. His clay pertained to the World of 
the Greation, and his spirituality to the World of the Gommand. What per¬ 
tains to creation is "He fermented Adam s clay in His hand." What pertains to 
the command is 1 blew into him of My spirit [15:29]. Surely God chose Adam 
[3:33] pertains to the beauty of the command, and Adam disobeyed [20:121] to 
the taint of creation. 

In Adam were both rose garden and field of clay, so the clay was the 
place of roses. Every rose, however, has a thorn. A rose like the bosom 
friend Abraham had a thorn like the rebellious Nimrod. A rose like Moses 
had thorns like Pharaoh and Haman. A rose like Jesus had thorns like those 
impure Jews. A rose like Muhammad the Arab had a thorn like Abu Jahl 
the wretched. 

Who knows the secret of Adams innate disposition? Who recognizes 
Adams good fortune and rank? No eagle of anyone's mind has alighted on 
the branch of the tree of Adam's good fortune. No eye of anyone's insight 
has perceived the beauty of the sun of Adam's limpidness. 

3:297-98) 

Maybudl provides a typical explanation of the difference between body and 
spirit in his commentary on the verse “From it We created you and to it We return 
you" (20:55). 'T'he pronoun it refers to earth (ard), the realm of dust and clay. 

Know that the Adamite is two things: spirit and body. The spirit is from light, 
and light is celestial. The body is from dust, and dust is terrestrial. The spirit 
wants to go up because it is celestial. The body wants to go down because it 
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is terrestrial. In the perfeetion of His power, the King bonnd the two 
together. The spirit was bonnd to the body, and the body was bonnd to the 
spirit, so both are in bonds. The spirit and the body settled down together. 

On the day of death, when the life of the servant eomes to an end and the 
moment of death arrives, the bonds are loosened, as when a bird eomes ont of 
its eage. The spirit rises np from the body and goes skyward to its nest. The 
body takes the road of the earth to its eenter. The spirit is pnt into a lantern of 
light, whieh is hnng from the tree of Tuba. The body is wrapped in a shroud 
and entrusted to the earth. 

(Kczsftf 6:149-50) 

Sam'anl, like Muhammad Ghazall and others, sometimes compares the 
compound nature of human beings to a mounted rider. He alludes to the com¬ 
mon notion that human spirits are identical in substance with angels, but dif¬ 
ferent because angels do not govern bodies. Notice that here Sam'anl uses the 
word soul with a negative connotation, meaning the self as it is immersed in 
the darkness and dispersion of bodily nature. The Shaykh al-Islam from whom 
he quotes at the end is probably his father. 

Glory be to God! How many pure subtleties has this mote of dust! The Ad¬ 
amite is a mount and a rider. The mount is the soul, and the rider the spirit. 

As for the angels, they travel without mounts. 

Those who have no mounts always follow the road, for they do not have 
the means to go by other than the road. The one who is mounted sometimes 
goes by the road and sometimes by other than the road. The rider always 
aims for the road, but the mount aspires to the roadless road. ''What I want 
and what the horse wants are two different things.'' 

When the aim of the mount overcomes the aim of the rider, he takes the 
roadless road, but when the aim of the rider overcomes the aim of the mount, 
he takes the road. When the spirit overcomes the soul, then the jonquil of 
obedience, the hyacinth of chieftainship, and the iris of felicity grow up, but 
when the soul overcomes the spirit, only disobedience rises from the salt 
marsh of its distracted disposition. 

In reality, the road out there is for the Adamites. The angels are feathered 
birds, having wings two, three, and four [35:1]. As for you, O dervish, do not 
look at the height of the birds, look at the wiles of the hunters. 

The angels are asking forgiveness for those who have faith [40:7]. They were 
created from sheer spirit, and human beings from the subtlety of spirit and 
the heaviness of dust. From these two things God took two praiseworthy 
attributes—subtlety from the spirit and heaviness from the dust. From them 
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He compounded, arranged, and put together an individual, whom He called 
Adam. The density remained with the bodies and bodily things, and the light¬ 
ness with the angels. 

O dervish! It was an infinite felicity that you were brought into existence 
from these two meanings that abide through these two essences. Had He not 
made you into an individual by taking lightness from the spirit and denseness 
from the dust, you would have been a bad example for the two worlds. 

The Shaykh al-Islam said, ''There was a man who had an ugly face but a 
beautiful disposition. His wife had a beautiful face but an ugly disposition. 
The man said, 'Wife, let us cohabit so that we will have a child with your face 
and my disposition.' As it happened a child came forth with the father s face 
and the mother s disposition. About him they said, 'O bad substance, O you 
who combine the disgraces of your parents!'" 

{Rawh 298) 

In another passage, Sam'anl retells a well-known story about Adam's creation 
from clay and explains that God was concealing the real situation from Satan. 

First Gabriel was sent to take a handful of dust from the earth. Gabriel came 
to take it, and the earth sought aid against him, for the earth was like a jewel 
box. Inside the jewel box of that handful of dust was the shell for the pearl of 
Adam's secret. It sought aid because its capital was being plundered. Gabriel 
went back. Then He sent Seraphiel, and again it sought aid, so he went back. 
Then He sent Michael, and it shouted for help, so he went back. Finally He 
sent Azrael. It sought aid: "I seek refuge in God from you." 

Azrael replied, "I seek refuge in God lest I return to Him without having 
accomplished His command." He took a handful of dust with severity, with¬ 
out the approval of the earth, but he promised that he would bring the hand¬ 
ful back to it. 

What is the wisdom in this handful? Yes, the subtle secrets of the Unseen 
must be deposited in a container. The dust was taken by severity, and the 
spirit was deposited within it by severity, for the two were opposites. Had 
there been only spirit, the days would have been free of stain, and the acts 
without adulteration. But pure acts are not appropriate for this world, and 
from the beginning Adam was created to be the housemaster in this world. 

God combined dust with the secrets. Something was needed within which 
the secrets would stay well guarded. The secrets were brought together with 
dust so that they would shine within it and the antagonist would not follow in 
their tracks. The dust was so that the folk of outwardness would be thrown 
off. The army of the uncaused Will prepared an ambush from Adam's dust so 
that Iblis would look at the dust, protest, and become accursed. 
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Iblis had been ereated of fire. He did not know that fire raises np its head, 
being prond of itself. ''O aeenrsed one, are yon prond of fire? Yon belong to 
fire, and fire belongs to yon. O Korah, are yon prond of treasnres? Yon belong 
to yonr treasnres, and they belong to yon. O Pharaoh, are yon prond of the 
Nile? Yon belong to the Nile, and the Nile belongs to yon! O tawhld-voieers, 
are yon prond of Me? Yon belong to Me, and 1 belong to yon.” 

He wanted to plaee a hnndred thonsand seerets in Adam s makenp. He 
gazed and saw no one in the world trnstworthier than dnst, so He plaeed the 
seerets in the dnst. He did not give them to fire, for fire bnrns and aets treaeh- 
eronsly. Deposits are not given over to the treaeherons, bnt to the trnstworthy. 
The seerets were the loens of exaltation, for they were the veiled virgins of 
the Unseen Presenee, and the enrtained ones are kept eoneealed. Nothing 
was like dnst in eoneealment, so dnst was made the enrtain of the seerets. 
The privy wonld look at the seerets, and the nonprivy wonld look at the dnst. 

(Rawh 420) 

What exactly were the secrets deposited in dust? They were, of course, the 
divine attributes in the form of which Adam was created. In the following pas¬ 
sage, Sam'anl reminds us that when God said, ''He loves them,'' He was saying 
that He loves human beings because they manifest His own beauty. In effect. 
He loves Himself, for there is none beautiful but He. As Muhammad Ghazall 
put it in his chapter on love, ''When someone loves only himself, his acts, and 
his compositions, his love does not transgress his essence and the concomitants 
of his essence, since they are connected to his essence. Thus, God loves only 
Himself” {Ihya 4:474). Avicenna had already made a similar point in his meta¬ 
physics: "He is the lover of His own Essence. Since His Essence is an origin. It 
is the origin of all order and all good. Hence, the order of the good comes to be 
an object of His love accidentally” {lldhiyydt, 292). 

O chevalier! They made Adam a cup of poison horn Adam disobeyed [20:121]. 

At once they sent in its tracks the antidote of gentleness: If guidance comes to 
you from Me [2:38]. "With one hand you're stingy, with the other you soothe.” 

They placed so many jeweled crowns of leadership on the felicitous head 
of Adam the dust-dweller that, had they not clothed him in the patched cloak 
of the severity of Surely he was a great wrongdoer, deeply ignorant [33:72] and 
had they not buttoned it up with Adam disobeyed, there would have been fear 
of many things. 

What a marvelous business! He made apparent the secrets of His lordhood 
in places where the imaginative wings of intellect s phoenix could not fly. He 
took a handful of dust in the grasp of perfect power and kept it for forty 
years in the sunlight of His gaze until the dampness of being left it. Then He 
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commanded the angels of the Sovereignty, ''Go to the gate of this wondrous 
form, marvelous shape, and subtle guise and kiss the threshold of its majesty, 
which is beyond these seven heavens. Fall before him in prostration! [15:29].” 

O dervish! He said to the angels, "Prostrate yourselves before Adam,” but 
this level, distinetion, rank, and status did not belong to water and elay. It 
belonged rather to the sultan of the heart. In the eore of Adam s heart was 
deposited one of the divine subtleties, royal seerets, and unseen meanings, 
a seeret eoncealed by the eurtain of Say: ''The spirit is of the command of 
my Lord’' [17:85]. God gave back a hidden mark of this seeret on the purified 
tongue of Mustafa with the words, "He created Adam in His form”—not by 
way of declaring likeness and similarity. 

When the angels of the Higher Plenum saw his greatness and elevation, 
they threw their spirits down before this impudent dust. But when the aecursed 
one, that bat of the era, was plaeed in front of Adam s sunlight, he rubbed his 
eyes in utmost misery and saw nothing of good fortune. 

Adams essence was the depository of the secrets of the Unseen. Other¬ 
wise, how could a handful of dust have such worthiness that the residents of 
the precincts of holiness and the preaehers of the pulpits of intimaey should 
prostrate themselves before him? Is a handful of worthless clay and water 
given sueh respect that it should be said to trustworthy Gabriel, unshakeable 
Miehael, and stable Seraphiel, "Prostrate yourselves before him”? No, no— 
that handful of clay had a jewel box in the secret eore of the heart. 

O ehevalier! All the intelleetuals of the world are biting the fingers of 
wonder with the teeth of bewilderment: "Why is it that He loves this handful 
of dust and clay?” By the rightful due of the Real! He loves only Himself, 
for everyone who loves his own artisanry loves himself. 

{Rawh 164) 

What a marvelous business! He eoneealed a pearl in an oyster shell and 
stored a jewel in a box. With water and dust He prepared a eitadel. Its spires 
of eminence eould not be reaehed by the imagination of the others, so they 
talk only about the eitadePs door. They knoek on the elay and do not suspeet. 
He made it of a elay of that sort so that they would lose their nerve by looking 
at it. Whieh pearl was it? The pearl of love. 

(599) 

In another passage, Sam am describes the qualities pertaining to the frames 
{qawdlib)y that is, the outer, bodily forms, as contrasted with those that pertain 
to the hearts {qulub), the inner, spiritual essences. He points out that the body 
needs to observe the Shariah and perform the commanded acts of obedience, 
but the heart must devote itself solely to God. The passage follows a discussion 
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of the love established by the Covenant of Alast, whieh made elear to Gods 
servants that they should be loyal to the Covenant. The body is loyal through 
servanthood, and the spirit through love. 

The first shoot He planted in the garden of your hearing was the shoot of 
His lordhood. He watered it with gentleness and it sent down roots. Then the 
branch of loyalty grew up: Those who are loyal to their covenant when they 
make a covenant [2:177]. The leaf of good pleasure grew: God is well pleased 
with them, and they are well pleased with Him [5:119]. The flower of praise and 
laudation bloomed: ''Those who praise God in every state.” The fruit of 
union and encounter took shape: Faces on that day radiant, gazing at their 
Lord [75:22-23]. He recorded the book of the Covenant of Lordhood on the 
tablets of the spirits with the ink of succor and the pen of eternal gentleness: 
Those—He wrote faith in their hearts and confirmed them with a spirit from 
Him [58:22]. 

To the bodily frames He spoke of lordhood, and to the spirits He spoke of 
love. 

"O frames, I am God! O hearts, I am the Friend! 

"O frames, you belong to Me! O hearts, I belong to you! 

"O frames, toil! That is what lordhood requires from servanthood. O 
hearts, rejoice! Have joy in Me and sing of Me in remembrance. That is what 
unqualified love demands. 

"O frames, yours are the realities of struggle! O hearts, yours are the gar¬ 
dens of contemplation! 

"O frames, yours is the discipline of practice! O hearts, yours is the rose 
garden of beginningless gentleness! 

"O frames, yours is asking! O hearts, yours is bestowal! 

"O frames, yours is need! O hearts, yours is joy! 

"O frames, yours is doing! O hearts, yours is pain! 

"O frames, do not let go of obedience! O hearts, obey none but Me! 

"O frames, yours is suffering! O hearts, yours is the treasure! 

"O frames, be like the knocker on a door! O hearts, ascend beyond the 
Splendorous Throne! 

"O frames, surrender the body on credit! O hearts, deal only in hard cash!” 

Do you not see that when there is talk of the bodily frame, promises are 
made? [But as for him who feared the station of his Lord] and forbade the soul 
its caprice, surely the Garden shall be the refuge [79:40-41]. But when there is 
talk of the heart, there is talk of hard cash: "I sit with him who remembers 
Me.” "I am with My servant s thoughts of Me.” He is with you wherever you 
are [57:4]. 


(Rawh 154-55) 
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THE HEARTS ELUCTUATION 

The Quran depicts the heart as the center of awareness and selfhood. In 
more than fifty verses, it urges people to ponder the signs of God and to use 
their intelligence ('aql) and understanding {fiqh) to decipher them. When it 
localizes intelligence, it places it in the heart, not the brain. It is worth remark¬ 
ing that there is nothing strange about this; parallel ideas are found in other 
premodern civilizations. The most salient example is perhaps from China, 
though scholars have typically translated the Chinese word for heart, xin, as 
''mind.'' 

As a verb, the word for heart, qalb, means to fluctuate and change. In some 
of the hadiths that refer to this verbal meaning, the Prophet addresses God as 
Eluctuater of Hearts {muqallib al-qulub). One of his wives said that he used to 
make the supplication, "O Eluctuater of Hearts! Eix my heart in Thy religion!" 
When she asked him about it, he replied, "O Umm Salama, there is no child of 
Adam whose heart does not lie between two of God's fingers. When He wants. 
He makes a person go straight, and when He wants. He makes him swerve." 

In Sufi writings, two themes are highlighted in discussions of the heart. One 
is that the heart fluctuates because it is caught between soul and spirit. The 
soul—in the negative sense of the term—is immersed in bodily desires, and the 
spirit inclines to its source, the divine breath, so the heart is pulled back and 
forth between those two. As Sam am puts it, "The spirit is luminous and heav¬ 
enly, the soul terrestrial and dark, so the heart fluctuates and is bewildered. 
The attribute of the spirit is all conformity, the attribute of the soul is all opposi¬ 
tion, and the heart fluctuates in the midst" {Rawh 396). 

The second theme is that the heart is the place of intimate conjunction 
between God and man. God gazes on the heart, and the heart gazes on God. 
Maybudl, citing Ansarl, calls this vision by the unusual Persian word ham- 
didari, "mutual seeing," which he uses as a synonym for the common Arabic 
word mudyana (from the same root as ^ayn, ''eye"), meaning eye-to-eye or face- 
to-face vision. A sound hadith reads, "God gazes not on your bodies or your 
forms, but He gazes on your hearts." According to a frequently cited divine 
saying, not found in the standard books on Hadith, "Neither the heavens nor 
the earth embraces Me, but the heart of My faithful servant does embrace Me." 

Sufi discussions of the heart often resemble philosophical discussions of the 
rational, or talking, soul {al-nafs al-ndtiqa). The heart is what makes human 
beings human. The potencies that people share with other living things are 
precisely shared, not specific to the human state. Sam am explains this in the 
midst of a long discussion of the heart's role in the human subtlety. 
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It is known that the specific characteristic of man s heart is knowledge and 
wisdom, that the perfect state of his clay lies in knowledge, and that the emi¬ 
nence of his road lies in wisdom. When someone keeps back from knowledge 
and wisdom and steps into the road of ignorance and foolishness, he is a 
beast in reality, thongh an Adamite in form. 

In a similar way, the horse has the specific characteristic of pomp and 
pride and shares the strength to carry bnrdens with the donkey. If people do 
not find that pomp and pride in it, they make saddlebags for it and bring it 
down to the rank of a donkey. So also if the Adamite does not pnt his specific 
characteristic to work, he will be bronght down to the beasts: They are like 
cattle. No, they are farther astray [7:179]. This is becanse the specific charac¬ 
teristic of the hnman snbstance does not lie in feeding and procreation, for 
plants have the same thing. Nor does it he in the senses and movement, for 
animals have that too. Nor does it lie in the beantifnl form, for the same thing 
is fonnd on walls. Its specific characteristic lies in knowledge and recognition. 

(Rawh 177) 

God created the universe so that He would be recognized, and since only 
human beings have the capacity to recognize Him, He created everything else 
as the means and context for recognition. Given that the heart is the actualized 
human essence, one can say, as Sam'anl does, that God created all things for 
the sake of the heart: 

When He created heaven and earth, the wisdom in creating them was to 
create a heart. He created this world so that they would know, and He created 
paradise so that they would see. Then He adorns paradise with the friends. 

He adorns the friends with the heart, and He adorns the heart with Himself. 
''Neither the heavens nor the earth embraces Me, but the heart of My faith¬ 
ful servant does embrace Me.” 

(Rawh 377-78) 

The heart is the locus of intelligence and recognition, so it plays the role of 
king and commander in the human microcosm. Sam'anl begins a long dis¬ 
quisition on the structure of the microcosm and its relationship with the mac¬ 
rocosm with these words: 

O dervish, as long as Adam had not come, the Throne was hungry, the Foot¬ 
stool naked, the Pen thirsty. When Adam came out, he made everyone happy. 

He sipped from the goblet of love s covenant—for We made covenant with 
Adam before [20:115]. Drunk with the covenant s wine, he took a dip in the 
ocean of at-ness. This was expressed with the words "in a seat of truthfulness 
at an Omnipotent King'' [54:55]. 
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''O Gabriel, Iblis did not prostrate himself. How is it that you have taken 
on the job of messenger boy?” 

He answered, ''I see the eharaeteristies of the breast, not the form of the 
elay.” 

There are many way stations and stages separating the eharaeteristies of 
the breast from the form of the elay. When the angels of the Sovereignty 
prostrated themselves before Adam the Chosen, they did so beeause the 
pearl of the heart had not been plaeed inside the jewel box of their own exis- 
tenee, but Adam had a heart. In reality, all the treasuries of the seerets and 
meanings have a road into this drop of blood. ''Deeds are judged by inten- 
tions”"^ is an allusion to this seeret. 

As long as this drop in the oeean of your innate disposition does not earry 
the banner of good fortune and does not take the lead, you will not be taken 
to the world of eontemplation and struggle. It must stand in front of the steed 
of your aspiration and shout, "Make way! Make way!” Beware—do not look at 
it with the eye of eontempt, for the robe of ehieftainship was plaeed on its 
shoulders. 

In His munifieenee, the Exalted Lord gave existenee to this fortified for¬ 
tress, whieh is the loeus of adornment and beautifieation. He seattered over it 
the effusion of bounties from the elouds of tenderness, making it a faultless 
mortal and a well-proportioned body. He sat the spirit king on the royal seat, 
for 1 blew into him of My spirit [15:29]. Then He gave the reins of rulership 
over this eompound being into the hands of the heart, whieh is the king in 
the eelestial sphere of the body's world. "There is a lump of flesh in the body. 
When it is worthy, the whole body is worthy, and when it is eorrupt, the 
whole body is eorrupt. Indeed, it is the heart.”"^ 

(Rawh 189) 

Angels and spirits dwell in a realm of permanence and stillness, bathed in 
the light of God and drenched in His gentleness and mercy. God created Adam 
with His "two hands,” and as many commentators remark, these are beauty and 
majesty, mercy and wrath, bounty and justice. Sam'anT explains that the heart 
alone embraces these two sides of the divine reality, so when God created it. He 
kept it for Himself. 

The Exalted Lord created the Throne and put it on the shoulders of the 
proximate angels. He created paradise and gave it to Ridwan. He created hell 
and gave it to Malik. When He created the heart of the person of faith, Rid¬ 
wan said, "Give it to me, for within it are found the fine wine of intimacy and 
the drink of holiness.” 
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Malik said, ''Give it to me, for within it are found the flames of yearning 
and the fire of passion/' 

The proximate angels said, "Give it to us, for it is the elevated throne of 
love and the wide plain of affeetion/' 

Others said, "Give it to us, for it is an adorned heaven, its passing thoughts 
like shooting stars/' 

The Exalted Lord dismissed them all and said, "The hearts are between 
two fingers of the All-Mereifuk" By these are meant bounty and justiee. Some¬ 
times the breeze of bounty blows over the heart, and it beeomes joyful. Some¬ 
times the hot wind of severity strikes against it, and it melts. It is eonfounded 
between these two attributes, senseless between these two states. 

(Rawh 180-81) 

When Adam was in paradise, he encountered mercy and gentleness. To ac¬ 
tualize the perfect manifestation of the beautiful divine form, he had to enter 
the earthly realm, where severity rules. Only by suffering separation's severity 
could he yearn for union's gentleness. This yearning for union is precisely the 
description of love. According to Sam'anl, the difference between the spirit, 
which was blown into the body by the divine breath, and the heart, which fluc¬ 
tuates between two of God's fingers, is that the spirit remains unmoving in 
proximity's gentleness, but the heart is overcome by the change and alteration 
characteristic of all created things, caught in the contrasting forces of mercy 
and wrath. 

O chevalier! He placed the burden of His severity only on a handful of dust. 
"'Neither the heavens nor the earth embraces Me, but the heart of My faith¬ 
ful servant does embrace Me.' The Splendorous Throne cannot support the 
gaze of My majesty, and the Footstool cannot carry My beginningless prosper¬ 
ity. It is the secret core of the heart of Adam and the Adamites that carries the 
burden of contemplating Me." 

The heart was named qalb because of its fluctuation. The attribute of 
the heart is to be without rest. Why does it keep on fluctuating? Because the 
brand of severity's ruling power has been placed upon it. It is impossible 
to put a fiery brand on an unbroken colt and command it to be still. Yes, 
spirits are in repose itself, but hearts have the attribute of motion. He 
placed bonds on the spirit so that they would stay still, but He let the hearts 
move. 

The butcher throws down the sheep and ties together its two front legs 
and one back leg, leaving one leg free. He says, "It would be wrong to bind all 
four. Putting the blade on the throat and not letting the sheep move would 
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be a great wrongdoing, for then it wonid taste the wonnd of the blade while 
being still. Nothing is lost by letting it move.'' 

Tying together the three legs is the bnteher's severity, and leaving one leg 
free is his gentleness—a gentleness in severity, a severity in gentleness. The 
latter does not remove the former, nor the former the latter. 

{Rawh 105-6) 

O ehevalier! Yon mnst wait many years if a tree is to bear frnit, and then 
one day yon may have some. If yon want it to bear earlier and better frnit, yon 
mnst take a graft from another tree. Glory be to God! How many blessings 
are fonnd in entting! 

Many thonsands of years before Adam eame forth, the angels were walk¬ 
ing aronnd and performing aets of obedienee, bnt they did not reaeh the sta¬ 
tion, level, degree, and rank that Adam reaehed at first. Yes, they were trees 
fnll of frnit. Bnt they did not have a graft from another braneh. 

On the eirele of engendering. He drew this individnal of elay, destined to 
remain in this world for only a short time. At onee the Unseen Presenee pre¬ 
pared a snbtlety in the spirit and grafted it to the tree of his existenee. Thns, 
what others wonid not reaeh in a long time, he wonid reaeh in a short time. 
He reeeived no help from his own makenp, bnt rather from the solieitnde of 
the Teaeher. May the evil eye stay far away—for He made him very beantifnl! 

Onee the body eohabited with the spirit, a heart appeared between the 
two, ealled the point of limpidness. No other ereated thing has a heart. The 
heart is not that Inmp of flesh that, if yon threw ten of them to a dog, wonid 
not satisfy it. That is simply an ontward target so that thonghts and nnder- 
standings may gain some eonrtesy. The heart's meaning is pnrified of that. 

From the spirit, the heart took snbtlety, and from the dnst, heaviness. It 
eame to be praised and approved by both sides, and then it beeame the loens 
for the gaze of the Unseen. It is neither spirit nor bodily frame; or, it is both 
spirit and frame. If it is spirit, where does this embodiment eome from? And 
if it is frame, why does it have snbtlety? It is neither that nor this, bnt it is both 
that and this. 

When the heart eame into existenee from these two meanings, the dispar¬ 
ity of states and the diversity of steps appeared. The spirit does one work, the 
sonl does another, and the heart is a prisoner in between, having read from 
the slate of poverty. If it inelines toward the spiritnal fonndation, the work of 
the spirit beeomes manifest. If it leans toward the eorporeal fonndation, the 
work of the body appears. This is why the Master of the Two Worlds, the 
Messenger to the Two Weighty Ones, said in this station, ''The heart is like a 
feather in a desert. The winds make it flnetnate from side to side." 


(298-99) 
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Maybudl distinguishes between soul and heart in his explanation of the allu¬ 
sions found in the verse ''God has bought from the faithful their souls and their 
possessions' (9:111). He explains why the verse employs terminology related to 
buying and selling—typically, a juridical discussion—and suggests why it talks 
about souls rather than hearts. 

This verse is a generous felicitation from a generous Lord, who is generous in 
Essence, generous in attributes, generous in love, generous in caressing, and 
generous in bestowal. 

The servant himself is bestowed by His bounty, and then He buys back 
what He Himself bestowed. He makes the transaction, but He bestows all the 
profit on the servant and accepts the loss for Himself. This is beautiful-doing 
and generosity, loving-kindness and gentleness. 

In the Torah of Moses, God said, ''The Garden is My Garden, and the pos¬ 
sessions are My possessions. Buy My Garden with My possessions! If you 
profit, that is yours, and if you lose, that is Mine. O children of Adam, I did 
not create you to profit from you. I created you only so that you would profit 
from Me.'' 

In the Beginningless, before the servant's existence, the Lord of the Worlds 
bought him. He was the seller and the buyer. He Himself sold and He Him¬ 
self bought. 

In the Shariah of Mustafa, it is not permitted for the buyer and seller to be 
the same, unless it is a father, for whom it is permitted on condition of tender¬ 
ness, negation of suspicion, perfect loving-kindness, and fatherly love. What 
then do you say about someone who is more clement and merciful toward 
the servant than a father, a God whose loving-kindness has no bounds and 
whose love is greater? Given that it is permitted for a father, it is more appro¬ 
priate and more complete in the case of the loving Greator. 

Moreover, the Exalted Lord knew that the servants are bad-tempered, dis¬ 
loyal breakers of the Govenant. He knew that when they reached maturity, 
they would protest. He shut down the road of protest by buying souls full of 
fault and blight in exchange for a paradise full of joy and blessing. He bought 
souls full of appetite and trial in exchange for a paradise that has the levels 
and degrees of proximity to the Real. According to the Shari'ite rules on 
transactions, when the price given for the bought object is more than it is 
worth, there is no way to protest. 

Also, He bought the soul, not the heart. This is because the heart is an 
endowment [waqf] dedicated to the Real's love and affection, and it is not 
permitted to buy or sell endowments. 

Moreover, one of the conditions in transactions is delivery. When some¬ 
thing cannot be delivered, the Shariah does not permit it to be bought and 
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sold. Birds in the sky and fish in the sea eannot be sold, beeanse they ean- 
not be delivered. The state of the servant s heart is exaetly the same, and 
snrrendering it is impossible. Thns the Exalted Lord says, ''He comes be¬ 
tween a man and his heart” [8:24]. Nasrabadl said, ''He bnys yonr attribntes 
from yon, bnt the heart is one of His attribntes, so it eannot be bonght and 
sold.” 

The Prophet said, "The heart of Adam s ehild is between two fingers of 
the All-Mereifnl.” 

It is also said that the sonl is the heart s doorman, standing like a serving 
boy, a snbjeet serving its lord. As for the heart, it has the plaee of witnessing. 
Carrying lordhood like a snltan, it governs the kingdom. So if the valne of 
the sonl, whieh is the serving boy, is paradise, with its treasnries of blessings, 
what do yon say abont the heart, with all its nearness and proximity? What is 
its valne other than the neighborhood of the Exalted Presenee and the eonti- 
nnity of eontemplation and vision? 

(Kdsfif 4:228-29) 


THE HEARTS VISION 

God created the heart for Himself. As the innermost core of the human real¬ 
ity, it gazes on God and is gazed on by Him. The goal of love is togetherness 
and union, and this is achieved in the heart. It alone is able to embrace God, 
so the quest for Him involves cultivating the heart and preparing it for vision. 
The heart needs to be purified, which means emptied of everything other than 
God. Sam am explains this while briefly reviewing the structure of the micro¬ 
cosm in fairly standard terms. As the seat of the intellect, the heart is like a king 
in relation to a kingdom. Among the chief animal potencies that it governs are 
appetite (shahwa) and wrath {ghadab), known in the Western tradition as con¬ 
cupiscence and irascibility. If the kingdom of the soul is to be put in order, both 
of those must be brought under intellect s dictates. 

O chevalier, this heart, which is the sultan in the castle of your breast, has 
soldiers arranged in ranks. Some of them are seen by the eyes and some are 
not. The soldiers seen by the eyes are the outward bodily members. The 
proof that these members are the heart s soldiers is that when it commands 
the eye to look, it looks, and when it says not to look, it does not look. So also 
are the other members. Just as the angels are subjected to the command of 
the Exalted Lord, so also these members are subjected to the heart. But there 
is one difference, namely, that these members are subjected and unaware, 
but the angels of the Sovereignty are subjected and aware. 
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The soldiers not seen by the eyes are like wrath, appetite, knowledge, and 
wisdom. Appetite is like an ill-mannered slave, deeeptive and bad aeting, 
who presents himself in the form of a sineere advisor. His enstom is to qnarrel 
with the vizier, who is intelleet. Wrath is like the ehief of poliee, known as 
the snperintendent. The ehief of poliee mnst observe the stipnlations of the 
Shariah. He himself will observe the Shariah s stipnlations only when he has 
been tanght eonrtesy by the intelleet s whip. 

Onee yon eome to know this, yon shonld also know that all animals share 
with the Adamites in appetite, wrath, and the ontward senses. What is spe- 
eifie to the snbstanee of the Adamie heart is knowledge and reeognition, 
both of whieh are beyond the level of sensory things. The allnsion to this se- 
eret in the tongne of the lords of the heart is this: ''Knowledge is a light that 
God throws into the heart of any of His servants as He wills.” They have also 
said, "Reeognition is the heart s life with God.” 

My father nsed to say that two living things mnst beeome eompanions in 
order to prodnee a ehild. One is a life that eomes with the help of the Un¬ 
seen: So also We revealed to you a spirit from Our command [42:52]. The other 
is a life that is inborn: 1 blew into him of My spirit [15:29]. When these two 
lives beeome eompanions, another life is born from the two, ealled "reeog¬ 
nition.” This is expressed in these terms: "Reeognition is the heart s life 
with God.” 

Let me offer one more likeness for the heart, then I will retnrn to the dis- 
enssion: hearts are like eontainers within whieh is the fine wine of the real¬ 
ization of the meanings. The Gommander of the Faithfnl 'All said, "God has 
eontainers in His earth, and they indeed are the hearts. Of them, the most 
beloved to Him is the most tender, the most limpid, and the most solid.” 
Then he said, "The most solid in the religion, the most limpid in eertainty, 
and the most tender toward brethren.” 

This eontainer was first elay, snitable for neither food nor drink. It had to 
be passed over a fire to make it into a enp for drink and a bowl for food. Now 
the stipnlation is that yon mnst pass the heart over the fire of passion so that 
it will be worthy for the food of proximity and snitable for the drink of love. 
Then yon will be given the drink of good fortnne in the enp of the heart. 
This is expressed like this: "And their Lord will pour for them a pure drink'' 

[76:21]- 

O dervish! The heart is like a eontainer, bnt a eontainer that is fnll of water 
does not have any air. In the same way, when the heart is preoeenpied with 
other than the Real, talk of the Unseen does not enter into it: "The preoeen¬ 
pied will not be diverted.” 


{Rawh 175-76) 
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In his commentary on the verse ''Then He sat on the Throne' (7:54), Maybudl 
explains that Gods Throne in the mieroeosm is the heart. In Islamie eosmology, 
the Throne is often identified with the starless sphere, whieh eneloses the Foot¬ 
stool, also known as the sphere of the fixed stars. Sitting on the maeroeos- 
mie Throne, God encompasses everything (4:108), but sitting on the mieroeosmie 
throne. He lies at the core of the human self. 

His Throne in heaven is well known. His Throne in earth is the heart of the 
friends. He said about the Throne in heaven, "Upon that day eight shall carry 
above them the Throne of your Lord" [69:17]. The angels will lift it up. He said 
about the Throne in earth, "We carried them on land and sea [17:70]. We 
Ourselves will carry it. We will not give it over to the angels.” 

The angels gaze on the throne of heaven, but the God of the universe 
gazes on the throne of earth. Goncerning the throne of heaven. He said, 
"The All-Merciful sat on the Throne" [20:5]. Goncerning the throne of earth. 
He said, "I am with those whose hearts are broken.” ''The heart of the person 
of faith is between two fingers of the All-Merciful.” 

(Kdsfif 3:639-40) 

The true heart, then, is that which is not preoccupied with others, but is 
totally immersed in the vision of God. Maybudl explains this in his remarks on 
the verse "Have they not seen how many generations We destroyed before them?" 
(36:31). Notiee the way in whieh he takes the notion of "seeing” in its widest 
possible sense. The fact that seeing is far more than the work of the physieal 
eyes is taken for granted in a worldview that looks upon both the universe and 
the self as multilayered. 

Do they not look with the eyes of the head to see the wonders of the artifacts? 
Do they not look with the eyes of the secret core to see the subtleties of the 
obligations? 

Do they not look with the eyes of the head to see the signs of the horizons? 
Do they not look with the eyes of the secret core to see the signs of the souls? 

Do they not look with the eyes of the heart to see the lights of guidance? Do 
they not look with the eyes of the spirit to see the secrets of solicitude? 
Do they not look with the eyes of witnessing to see the Presence of the Wit¬ 
nessed? Do they not look with the eyes of ecstasy [wajd] to see the banner of 
finding [wujud]? Do they not look with the eyes of selflessness to see the 
Friend face-to-face? Do they not look with the eyes of annihilation to see a 
world without shore? 

O poor wretch! How long will you look at the artifacts? Look once at 
the Artisan! How long will you be distracted by wonders? Look once at the 
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Wonder- Worker! How long will yon be a man of every door? A man of every 
door will never see well-being and deliveranee: ''Be not a weathereoek, lest 
yon perish/'* Tearing np a thonsand bronze fortresses from the gronnd is 
easier than bringing a man of every door baek to one door. 

Abu Yazld Bastaml was asked about the heart. He said, "The heart is that 
whieh does not eontain the measure of one speek of desire for the ereatures." 

(Kczsftf 8:231-32) 

MaybudT elaborates on the significance of the heart as part of his commen¬ 
tary on the verse "And know that God comes between a man and his hearf (8:24). 

Revelation came to David the prophet: "'O David, purify for Me a house in 
which I may reside!' O David, purify a house fitting to be the field of union 
with Me, and turn away from the others toward Me." 

David said, "O Lord, which house can be fitting for Your majesty and 
tremendousness?" 

He said, "The heart of the faithful servant. O David! I am with fevered 
hearts. Wherever you see someone in the path of searching for Me whose 
harvest has been burned by the fire of passion in seeking Me, take that as the 
mark. The pavilion of My holiness is set up only when the heart of the burnt 
is annihilated. The heart of the faithful servant is the treasury of My bazaar, 
the domicile of looking upon Me, the prayer niche of union with Me, the 
tent of yearning for Me, the lodging place of speaking with Me, the treasure- 
house of My secrets, the quarry of seeing Me." 

When something is burnt, it loses value, but when a heart is burnt, it gains 
value. Mustafa said, "The hearts are God's containers in the earth. The most 
beloved of the containers to God is the most limpid, the most tender, and the 
most solid." He said that the hearts of this community's lovers are cups for 
the wine of love for the Lord. Any heart that is more purified of engendered 
things and more merciful toward the faithful is more exalted in the Presence 
of Exaltation. 

Beware—consider the heart exalted! Protect its face from the opacities 
of caprice and appetite, for it is a lordly subtlety and the gazing place of the 
Glorified. Mustafa said, "Surely God gazes not on your forms or your acts, 
but He gazes on your hearts." He said: Do not adorn your faces, for the adorn¬ 
ment of faces has no honor with the Exalted Presence. Do not curl your hair, 
for curled and knotted hair is of no account in that Gourt. Do not be proud 
of your forms, for the form has no measure or worth. The only thing of any 
use is a heart full of pain. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "Eor this work, a man is needed with a heart 
full of pain. Alas that no pain remains in the world, nor in the hearts!" 
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Concerning His words ‘‘God comes between a man and his heartf one of 
the realizers said, ''He is allnding to the hearts of His lovers, the fact that He 
takes the hearts away from them, protects them for them, and makes them 
flnctnate throngh His attribntes, as the Prophet said: 'The heart of Adam s 
child is between two fingers of the AlI-MercifnI—He makes it flnctnate as He 
will/ Then He seals it with the seal of recognition and impresses it with the 
imprint of yearning/' 

(Kashf^'.-^j-i^S) 

Sam am waxes poetic on the exalted stature of the heart in relation to "this 
talk," that is, the story of love, in the following passage. His basic point is simply 
that the heart was created to love God. If there were no such thing as love for 
God, there would be no such thing as a heart. Theologically, the point is clear: 
God created the universe so that He would be recognized and loved. The ap¬ 
propriate response to a merciful, compassionate, and loving God is to love Him, 
and the place of love is the center of awareness and consciousness, the heart. 
Hence, the heart was created for love. Having explained that point, Sam'anl 
comes back to the refrain of tawhld: it is His love and His love alone that gets 
the work done. 

In truth and in truth! If this talk had no affinity with the heart, the heart itself 
would not be the heart. If the sun of this talk did not rise from the horizon of 
the souls, the Adamite would be just like other existent things. At first there 
was this talk, in the middle is this talk, at the end will be this talk. Today 
there is this talk, in the grave this talk, and tomorrow this talk. What is this? 

A mystery in an intimation, an intimation in a mystery, a gentleness in a se¬ 
verity, an unveiling in a veil, a light in a heart, a gaze toward a heart. What 
indeed came from this heart that gained worthiness for this gaze? The wealthy 
gaze on the poor, kings gaze on beggars, and beautiful ornaments are placed 
on the ugly. 

He created this world so that people may know, and He created the after- 
world so that people may see. Today they know what they will see tomorrow, 
and tomorrow they will see what they know today. 

"We adorn paradise with Our friends. We adorn Our friends with the 
heart, and We adorn the heart with Our own beauty. 

"You had to come into being so that the world would have light. You had 
to enter into existence so that lordhood would become manifest. When the 
prophets became prophets, it was because of your burning. When the angels 
became angels, it was because of your love. When We brought the noble 
Qur an out from the curtain of jealousy into the open plain of exaltation, 
it was for the ease of your hearts. Moses at Mount Sinai was a trace of your 
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hearts' pull. Muhammad's two bows' length [53:9] was the fruit of your 
breasts' love. 

'df you bring an aet of obedienee, do not look to the reward, for you are 
diseharging the rightful due of they love Him. If I bestow a gift, I will not look 
at your aets, for I am diseharging the rightful due of He loves them." 

O dervish! When He aeeepts someone. He wants from him no eapital 
goods. And when He rejeets someone. He aeeepts from him no eapital goods. 
When He takes you from this world. He takes you without eapital. When 
He takes the folk of Islam to that world. He takes them without eapital. And 
when He takes the folk of unbelief. He takes them without eapital. Tomorrow 
when they lift their heads from the dust, the Islam of the Muslims will not be 
their eapital, and the unbelief of the unbelievers will not be their eapital. 

The words of the angels, ''We have not worshiped You with the rightful 
due of Your worship," throws their eapital to the wind. The words of the Ad¬ 
amites, "We have not reeognized You with the rightful due of Your reeogni- 
tion," strikes fire in the haystaek of their eapital. The words of the Messengers, 
"We have no knowledge" [5:109], plunders what they knew. 

Whatever He straightens. He straightens by His own means. Nothing of 
your deeds is worthy of joining with His deeds. If it were permissible for your 
obedienee to join with His merey. He would not rightly be a God. And if it 
were permissible for your disobedienee to join with His punishment, your 
servanthood would be equal to His lordhood. If He shows merey. He does so 
by His generosity, not beeause of your obedienee. If He punishes. He does so 
by His justiee, not beeause of your disobedienee. 

Here all things are mixed, but at the Court of Exaltedness there is only 
unmixed purity. For an ineurable pain, nothing profits but unmixed purity. 
From you He takes the heart. He takes the spirit. He takes possessions. You 
eome to have no known thing and no eapital. All the joinings fall away from 
His aets. "O aet of Mine! If you need a joining, here is My desire. O deeree of 
Mine! If you need help, here is My will." 

{Rawh 595-96) 


THE COMMANDING SOUE 

It was noted that philosophers use the word nafs^ "soul-self," in a neutral 
sense to designate the invisible dimension of a being's life and awareness. Al¬ 
though some Sufi authors use nafs in this sense, more commonly they employ 
it to designate the soul's negative tendencies, which turn people away from the 
heart and spirit. They talk also about ascending levels of soul, and that discussion 
runs parallel to the philosophical division of souls into an ascending hierarchy 
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of types, leading finally to the soul that is transmuted into an aetual intelleet. 
In the Sufi diseussion, the lowest level is typieally ealled the eommanding soul 
{al-nafs al-ammdra), that is, the soul that eommands ugliness {su). 

Maybudl talks about four levels of souls in his eommentary on the verse that 
mentions the eommanding soul, that is, Zulaykha s explanation why she tried 
to tempt Joseph: '7 do not acquit my soul; surely the soul commands ugliness' 
(12:53). various referenees to the eommanding soul in the Qur an and 

Hadith, ineluding the famous saying in whieh the Prophet speaks of al-jihad 
al-akbar, ''the greater struggle.'' Then he deseribes three other sorts of souls: de- 
eeiving (makkara), soreerous {sahhdra), and peaeeful (mutmahnna). I quote his 
deseription of the first and last levels, whieh are often diseussed in eontrast to 
the middle two, whieh are rarely eneountered. 

The commanding soul has not been placed in the crucible of discipline, nor 
has the skin of its existence been taken to the tanner. In dealing with God's 
creatures, it rises up with antagonism and keeps the attributes of a predator. 

It constantly speaks ill of people, preaches only for its own benefit, and al¬ 
ways takes steps in its own desires. It grazes in the world of mortal nature and 
drinks water from the spring of caprice. It knows nothing other than eating, 
sleeping, and gratifying its desires. 

Concerning the owners of this soul, the Exalted Lord says, ‘‘Leave them to 
eat, enjoy, and be diverted by hopes—they will soon know" [15:3]. Their form 
has a human color, but their attribute is satanic. This is why He says, “satans 
of jinn and men" [6:112]. 

This soul is a tremendous veil and the disrupter of the religion, a quarry 
for every sort of ungodliness and the center of evils. If a person is able to es¬ 
cape from it, he will escape by opposing it, for the Splendorous Qur'an re¬ 
ports like this: "As for him who feared the station of his Lord and forbade the 
soul its caprice, surely the Garden shall be the refuge" [79:40-41]. All the 
prophets and messengers commanded the people to act with severity and to 
struggle against this soul. Mustafa said, "We have returned from the lesser 
struggle to the greater struggle." "The most arduous struggle is the struggle 
against the soul." 

Struggle in God, as is the rightful due of His struggle [22:78]. The rightful 
due of struggle is that you do not nurture the attributes of the commanding 
soul—such as avarice, appetite, greed, rancor, pride, enmity, and hatred—but 
you hold them in check. Whenever they stick up their heads, you keep them 
away from yourself with the stone of struggle, just as that chevalier said: 

The serpent-soul is coiled around the treasure of your heart- 
strike it with the stone of struggle for the covenant of the heart! 
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If you are ill in spirit and you fear the jests of the Wheels turning, 
pour a draft on your spirit from the eup of effort. . . . 

The peaeeful soul is the soul of the prophets and the friends of God. It has 
the bond of proteetion from sin and the eurtain of kind favor. The prophets 
are inside proteetion s pavilion, and the friends inside the eurtain of guarding 
and kind favor. If for one instant the bond of proteetion were to be taken away 
from the prophets, the same thing would appear from them that appeared 
from Pharaoh and Haman. If for one moment the guarding, preservation, 
and kind favor were to be eut off from the friends, all of them would put on 
the sash of unbelief. If the Arab Prophet had gone forth for a thousand years, 
and if there had not been Then he drew close, so He came down [53:8], where 
would he have gotten to? 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, ''O God, I am happy that at first I was not but 
You were. The fire of finding was mixed with the light of reeognizing You, 
and You stirred up the breeze of proximity from the garden of union. You 
poured down the rain of solitariness on the dust of mortal nature and burned 
water and elay with the fire of friendship, thus teaehing the reeognizer's eyes 
how to see You.'' 

(Kcisftf 5:92-94) 

In his commentary on a plea by Solomon, ''My Lord, forgive me and give me 
a kingdom such as no one after me may have' (38:35), Maybudl talks about the 
correlation between the soul and this world {al-dunya), which the Qur'an typi¬ 
cally contrasts with the next world (al-akhira), as in the verse "No, they prefer 
the life of this world, but the next world is better and more subsistent" (87:16-17). 
Gaprice (hawa), derived from the same root as wind {hawa), is a Qur'anic des¬ 
ignation for the desires that pull the soul this way and that—any way but toward 
its true Beloved. The Qur'an says, "W/io is more misguided than he who follows 
his own caprice without guidance from God?" (28:50). 

Solomon did not seek the outward kingdom. Rather, he desired only to be 
king over his own soul, for the king in truth is he who is king over his own 
soul. Whoever is king over his own soul will not follow his caprice. 

Solomon said, "Lord God, just as You put the world's creatures under my 
hand, so also put this soul under my hand so that I will not be obedient to it 
and will not go after its caprice. Obeying the soul and obeying the Real are 
opposites, and opposites do not come together." That chevalier said it beau¬ 
tifully: 

With two kiblahs you cannot walk straight on the road of tawhld— 
either the Friend's good pleasure, or your own caprice. 
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Mustafa always used to say, ''O God, do not entrust us to our souls for the 
blink of an eye, or less than that ” All sorts of trials reaehed Joseph the Truth¬ 
ful from the well, the prison, and so on, but he never began to lament as he 
did from the eommanding soul, when it was said, ''Surely the soul commands 
to ugliness, except as my Lord has mercy” [12:53]. When Joseph said, "Take me 
to Thyself as one submitted” [12:101], he said so in fear of the eommanding 
soul, not in fear of Satan. For although Satan is the adversary, he wants dis- 
obedienee from the person of faith, not unbelief. It is the soul that wants un¬ 
belief, so it strives for it and ealls him to all sorts of eapriee and innovation, 
trying to pull him into unbelief. 

In the Qur an, the Lord of the Worlds mentions two things without saying 
what they are. He mentions the soul, but He does not say what it is. He men¬ 
tions this world, but He does not say what it is. The ulama of the religion ex¬ 
plain this world with these words: ''What bloeks you from your Proteetor—that 
is your 'this world.'” Whatever holds you baek from God is this world. If you 
do not have tonight s bread but you admire yourself, your self-admiration is 
this world. If you possess the kingdom of the East and the West and are oe- 
eupied with God, that is not this world, but rather the afterworld. 

As for the soul, it is what Mustafa said: "Your worst enemy is your soul be¬ 
tween your two sides.” The soul wants eapriee, and the heart wants trial. The 
soul is Satan's gazing plaee, the heart the AII-MereifuI's gazing plaee. The 
soul is the devil's beneh, the heart the storehouse of reeognition. He plaeed 
the storehouse of reeognition next to the enemy, but He kept it under His 
own guard and preserved it from the enemy. 

He brought forth Moses and the Ghildren of Israel and preserved them 
sueh that no one's skirt beeame wet. He put Abraham into the fire, but it did 
not burn one thread of his robe. In the same way. He plaeed the heart, whieh 
is the storehouse of reeognition, next to the soul. Then He guarded and 
favored it so that the enemy eould not toueh it. 

(Kdzsftf 8:361-62) 

Maybudl finds reference to the commanding soul in many verses. For ex¬ 
ample, he interprets God's words to Moses "I shall show you the abode of the 
ungodly” (7:145) in this way: 

In the tongue of the folk of reeognition, the abode of the ungodly alludes to 
the eommanding soul and the ruined heart. The eommanding soul is the 
souree of appetites, and the ruined heart is the quarry of heedlessness. Just 
as no one sits and takes ease in a ruined house, so also obedienee does not 
dwell in a ruined heart, nor does any good settle down there, nor does any 
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worship come forth from it. We seek refuge in God from the depths of 
wretchedness! 

(Kashf 

Concerning the verse ''O you who have faith! Look after your own souls. He 
who is misguided cannot hurt you if you are guided'' (5:105), Maybudl explains 
that the folk of allusions understand this to mean ''Subjugate your own soul 
before it subjugates you. Busy it with obedienee before it busies you with dis- 
obedienee.'' Then he goes on to eite sayings about the souls eharaeteristies. 

The nature of the soul is always to be at rest with this world and to hurry to¬ 
ward disobedience. It counts disobedience as a small thing and is lazy in 
obedience. It is conceited and acts with eye-service toward the creatures. 
Within it are found associating others with God, eye-service, and hypocrisy. 

It is said, "The soul is duplicitous in all its states, hypocritical in most of its 
states, and an associater in some of its states.'' 

Abu Yazld Baspml said, "If in that world the Lord says to me, 'Make a 
wish,' I will ask permission to enter hell to punish this soul, for in this world 
it has always made me writhe and suffer." 

Mustafa said, "Your worst enemy is your soul between your two sides." He 
said this because when you get along with an enemy, you become secure 
from his evil, but when you get along with your own soul, you will perish. 
When you act well toward someone, he will thank you at the resurrection, 
and if you act badly, he will complain. The state of the soul is the opposite: 
when you act well toward it in this house, it will be your antagonist in that 
house, and if you act badly toward it in this house, it will thank you in that 
house. 

(Kds/i/'3:257-58) 

In the Qur'anie eontext, the word struggle, jihad, means exerting effort in 
the path of God, wherever that path may take you. Then, in keeping with vari¬ 
ous hadiths, we have the greater, or inner, struggle, whieh targets the eommand- 
ing soul, and the lesser, or outer, struggle, whieh is the fight against unbelievers 
in battle. In Stage Two of his eommentary, Maybudl explains the following 
verse as a legal ruling about booty taken in the struggle against unbelievers. 
In Stage Three, he explains the differenee between the outer and inner 
struggles. 

And know that whatever booty you take, one-fifth of it is God's [8:41]. Booty is 
the property of unbelievers that Muslims capture in the time of battle and 
struggle. 
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It is said that struggle is of two sorts: the outer struggle and the inner 
struggle. The outer struggle is against the unbelievers with the sword, and 
the inner struggle is against the soul with severity. . . . 

He who struggles against the unbelievers beeomes rieh by possessing the 
booty. He who struggles against the soul beeomes rieh in the heart. When 
someone is rieh in property, the property is either permitted and a tribula¬ 
tion, or forbidden and a eurse. When someone is rieh in the heart, his aspira¬ 
tion is greater than this world, and his desire greater than the afterworld. 

Mustafa ealled struggle against the soul more magnifieent and greater. He 
said: ''We have returned from the lesser struggle to the greater struggle.'' This 
is beeause you ean avoid the enemy, but you eannot avoid the soul. When 
you get along with an enemy, you will be seeure from his evil. If you get 
along with the soul, you will see your own destruetion. 

One of the misfortunes of the soul is what Mustafa said: "God gazes not 
on your forms or your aets, but He gazes on your hearts." He said that He 
gazes on the heart, but He does not gaze on the soul. It is well known that 
gazing is the result of love, and not gazing the result of hatred. If the Real did 
not eonsider the soul an enemy. He would gaze on it just as He gazes on the 
heart. This makes it ineumbent to eonsider the soul an enemy. 

One must eonform with the Real and not gaze on the soul with kindness 
and love. In the battlefield of struggle, one must aet against it severely with 
the sword of diseipline. One must sew shut the eye of its desires with the 
needle of solitariness and disengagement. This is why Mustafa said, "When 
someone detests his own soul in God's Essenee, God will keep him seeure 
from ehastisement on the Day of Resurreetion." 

{Kashf/^:^()- 6 o) 

Maybudl finds allusions to the soul in the verse "Yoi/r women are your tillage, 
so come to your tillage as you like' (2:223). He points out that the verse addresses 
the desires of the soul, but the desires of the heart are something different. The 
heart's gaze remains on God, but the soul looks at others {ghayr), so God's jeal¬ 
ousy (ghayra) keeps it away from vision. 

The servant has a soul and a heart. The soul is from the low world, and its 
root is water and dust. The heart is from the high world, that is, the lordly 
subtlety, and its stuff is pure light. The soul's station is absenee, and the 
heart's station is witnessing. Mustafa alluded to this with his words "There is 
no heart that is not between two fingers of God." 

God gave the soul, whieh stays absent, the same living quarters as its simi¬ 
lars, and He made this a favor. He said, "Your women are your tillage, so come 
to your tillage as you like." In another plaee He said, ''Marry the women who 
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seem goodly to you' [4:3]. In another place He said, ''That you may rest in 
them, and He placed between you love and mercy" [30:21]. 

Finding ones portions and inclining toward similars in this manner is the 
share of the sonl, which remains in the lowland of jealonsy. As for the heart, 
it has the station of contemplation, so it is forbidden to incline toward any 
others or to come down to any creatnre. Until it cnts itself off from creation 
and pnrifies its own secret core from other than the Real, it will not come 
nnder these words: "He loves those who purify themselves" [2:222]. The Lord 
of the Worlds loves those who are pnre in this manner. He calls them men 
when He says, "In it are men who love to purify themselves, and God loves 
those who purify themselves" [9:108]. 

(Kashf 1:60^) 


SELF-ADMIRATION 

Discussions of the commanding soul focus on the bad qualities of the self 
and the necessity of eliminating them by discipline, even if authors acknowl¬ 
edge that nothing will be accomplished without Gods grace and solicitude. 
One of the worst of the soul s bad qualities is to be pleased with itself. As long 
as we think we are fine, we will never get out of the rut. Especially dangerous is 
the souFs tendency to think that it is doing God a favor when it obeys His 
commands. Even worse are the qualities of eye-service {riyd\ literally Showing 
oneself) and hypocrisy {nifdq, Celling oneself), which belong to those who 
obey the Shariah in order to achieve the desires of their own souls, such as re¬ 
spect and standing in the community. 

In the story of Adam s creation, the Qur an blames two sorts of creatures: 
the angels and Iblis. It criticizes the angels much more gently, but it does blame 
them for thinking that they themselves had merit because of their obedient 
acts. Their self-admiration drove them to question God about Adam s creation 
and to praise themselves: "We glorify Thy praise and call Thee holy" (2:30). As for 
Iblis, he is clearly the prototype of the self-admiring soul, convinced of his own 
superiority. His motto is simple: "1 am better than he" (38:6). 

The path of purification involves erasing the souls forgetfulness and affirm¬ 
ing the reality of God and His religious command. Maybudl explains, however, 
that two things are going on simultaneously. Inasmuch as someone is Gods 
servant, he must assert himself by striving to observe the commands and prohi¬ 
bitions of the Shariah. Inasmuch as he is traveling on the inner path to God, 
the Tariqah, he must annihilate himself in order to reach the goal, which is the 
Haqiqah, the Reality Itself. The negative qualities that he is trying to overcome 
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are precisely those tied up with the souhs self-assertion. If one's intention is 
not pure, undertaking the practices of the Shariah can build up the ego rather 
than wear it down. Hence, one must have ''sincerity" {ikhlds, from khulus, 
"purity"), which is keeping the heart pure of others and acting solely for the 
sake of God. It is to put tawhld into practice by eliminating everything but God 
from the heart. Here Maybudl is commenting on the verse ''That is the last 
abode—We appoint it for those who do not desire elevation in the earthy nor cor¬ 
ruption' (28:83). 

Tomorrow in the house of the afterworld, those residing in the seat of truth¬ 
fulness [54:55] and those in proximity to the Invincible Presence will be a 
group who in this world did not seek to be higher and greater than others. 
Here they considered themselves lesser and smaller than others and never 
looked upon themselves with the eye of approval. Thus, that chevalier of the 
Tariqah was returning from the halting place of Arafat. It was said to him, 
"How did you see the folk of the standing place?" 

He replied, "I saw a people whom I would have hoped, had it not been for 
the fact that I was among them, God would forgive." 

O chevalier! Do not look at yourself with the eye of approval! Do not go 
into the road of "I," for no one has ever seen any benefit from I-ness. What 
happened to Iblis happened because of I-ness, for he said, "1 am better" 
[38:6]. 

One of the great ones of the religion saw Iblis. He said, "Give me some 
advice." 

He said, "Do not say 'I,' lest you become like me." 

This indeed is the road of the wayfarers on the Tariqah and the chevaliers 
of the Haqiqah. Nonetheless, it is not permissible to throw away I-ness in the 
road of the Shariah, because things in the Shariah have been turned over to 
you, and that continues. 

Shaykh Abu Abdallah Khaflf said, "Throwing away I-ness in the Shariah 
is heresy, and affirming I-ness in the Haqiqah is associating others with God. 
When you are in the station of the Shariah, say "I." When you are on the 
road of the Haqiqah, say "He." Indeed, all is He. The Shariah is the acts, 
the Haqiqah the states. The acts abide through you, the states are arranged 
by Him." 

(Kashf 7:359) 

The Qur an depicts Pharaoh as the worst of men, an Iblis in human form, 
not least because he made the claim "J am your Lord the Most High" (79:24). 
According to Sam'anl, however, "It is the consensus of the folk of the Tariqah 
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that anyone who sees himself as superior to Pharaoh is worse than Pharaoh'' 
{Rawh 131). The Pir of the Tariqah put it this way: 

No one is more unworthy on the face of the earth than he who thinks him¬ 
self worthy, and no one is more impure than he who thinks he is washed. 
Two things are necessary: need on your part and help from Him. The needy 
are not rejected, and there is no deception behind the wall of need. Exalted 
is he who is wounded by Him, and walking on the right road is he who goes 
with His lamp! 

(Kashf on verse 26:5). 

In the hadith literature, being pleased with one's own religiosity is often 
called ''self-admiration" or "considering oneself wonderful" {^ujb). Maybudl 
defines it in his commentary on a verse that mentions the Muslims' defeat at 
the battle of Hunain: "God has already helped you in many homesteads^ and on 
the Day of Hunain, when you admired your own multitude, but it availed you 
naughf (9:25). 

Self-admiration is the ghoul of the road. It is the blight of religion, the cause 
of the disappearance of blessings, the key to separation, and the stuff of heed¬ 
lessness. You admire yourself when you consider your own obedience impor¬ 
tant, you consider yourself the source of your service, and you look upon your 
service with the eye of approval. By the decree of the reports and the fatwa of 
prophethood, the obedience of such a person will never go any further than 
his own head. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "O God, I am trying to avoid two claims, and 
from each I ask the help of Your bounty: fancying that I have something of 
my own and fancying that I have a right against You. 

"O God, I have risen up from where I was, but I have not yet reached where 
I want to go. 

"O God, anyone who has not yet been killed by selflessness is a corpse. When 
someone's share of friendship is talk, he has been defrauded. When some¬ 
one's religion is not the road of spirit and heart, what business has he with the 
Friend?" 

Mustafa said, "If you did not sin, I would be afraid that you would have 
something worse than sin: self-admiration, self-admiration!" 

{Kashf 

Maybudl goes into more detail on the blight of self-admiration in his 
commentary on the verse ''They recognize God’s blessings, then they deny 
them” (16:83). 
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Some people say that this eoneerns the Muslims. For a time, they oeeupy 
themselves with obedienee and undertake the path of diseipline and struggle 
aeeording to the Shariah. But in the end, self-admiration eomes and am¬ 
bushes them, destroying their obedienee. Their self-admiration is that they 
eonsider their obedienee and worship as serviee pleasing to God, and this 
brings them to exultation and happiness. They think, ''This is my attribute 
and my strength.” They remain heedless that it is God s blessings and bounty 
toward them. Then they do not fear the disappearanee of the blessings, and 
they go forth feeling seeure. 

Mustafa said, "A man s destruetion lies in three things: One is niggardli¬ 
ness that he obeys, another is the souls eapriee that he follows, and the third 
is admiring himself.” 

{Kashf 5:434) 

In his commentary on the allusions contained in the verse "God desires 
only to put filth away from you, O folk of the house, and to purify you' (33:33), 
Maybudl explains that filth alludes to vile acts and base character traits, like nig¬ 
gardliness and avarice, and putting away refers to God s activity of replacing vices 
with the corresponding virtues, like generosity and contentment. Then he says: 

And to purify you means to keep you pure from admiring yourself, or consid¬ 
ering yourselves pointers to God s door, or gazing upon your own obedience 
and works. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "The gaze is two, the human gaze and the 
All-Merciful gaze. With the human gaze, you look at yourself. With the All- 
Merciful gaze, the Real looks at you. As long the human gaze does not pack 
its bags from your makeup, the All-Merciful gaze will not descend into your 
heart.” 

Poor wretch, why do you look at your own tainted obedience? How can 
you measure that against the threshold of His utter lack of needs? Are you 
unaware that if you gather the good works of all the sincerely truthful in the 
earth and the obedient acts of all the holy beings in heaven, these will not 
have the weight of a mosquitos wing in the scales of the majesty of the Ma¬ 
jestic? But He, in His unneediness, approves servanthood in the servants and 
shows them the road. God is gentle to His servants [42:19]. He says, "Look at 
My gentleness, consider mercy as coming from Me, and ask for blessings 
from Me. And ask God of His bounty [4:32].” 

(Kashf 

Sam'anl has no use for self-admiration and pious ostentation, which are noth¬ 
ing but eye-service and hypocrisy. Moving forward on the path to God depends 
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on realization {tahqiq)^ which is to gaze on the Real (haqq) and to perform ev¬ 
ery act in keeping with His rightful due (haqq). 

I wonder at the empty-headed Qur an-reciter who makes two cycles of prayer 
at night and the next day knits the knot of self-seeing on his brow and thinks 
that his being has bestowed a favor on heaven and earth. All the dust motes 
of existence say to him, 'What a simpleton you are! It is here that they make 
a Kaabah into an idol temple, turn someone who worshiped for seven hun¬ 
dred thousand years into the forever accursed Satan, and bind Balaam son of 
Beor—who had God s greatest name in his breast and whose every prayer was 
answered—in a kennel for dogs.” 

O clueless of the passing world! 

You little drunkard—you don't know Me. 

What is needed is a realizing man, not an unmanly Qur an-reciter. Any¬ 
one who speaks about his own works and looks at them for a single day will 
not achieve what we are talking about. The unmanly Qur an-reciter is he 
who performs two cycles of prayer at night and the next day wants the whole 
world to hear about it. As for the man of realization, he fills the East and 
the West with prostrations of sincerity and throws them into the water of 
unneediness. 

A great man said, "I examined all my days, and in my whole life I had not 
committed more than forty sins. I repented of each sin 300,000 times, but I 
still walk in danger.” 

If you could attach nothing to yourself, you would be fine. 

Abu'l-Hasan Kharaqanl has some magnificent words. He said, "If tomor¬ 
row He raises me from the earth and makes all the creatures present in that 
standing place, I will go to the Ocean of Unity and dive into that ocean so 
that the One may be, and Abu'l-Hasan may not be.” 

Strive so that you may be angry with yourself for one day, morning until 
night, and see what the day will bring! The men who came into this path 
fought a war against themselves, a war that had no way to peace, for they 
found that the soul is the opposite of the religion. How can a man of the reli¬ 
gion make peace with its opposite? 

Sometimes they described the soul as a dumb beast, sometimes a serpent, 
sometimes a dog, sometimes a pig. Every picture they painted was correct— 
except the picture of religion. 

O vile soul, you are lost and deranged— 

whatever touchstone I use, you come up false. 
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You must see your own obedient aets in the eolor of disobedienee and 
eount all your own meanings as empty elaims. You must make your own spirit 
a broom for the dustbin and see mangy dogs as better than yourself. You must 
sweep the doorstep of the infidels with your virtues and walk a thousand 
thousand deserts of disappointment to the end. Otherwise you are simply a 
knoeker on the door. Dust must belong to dust and stay pure from all elaims! 

God has men who, from the first day of their existenee, plaeed their heads 
on the threshold of nonexistenee in the attribute of poverty and indigenee. 
They never lifted their heads from that threshold. They will rise up from 
the earth, eome to the resurreetion, pass over the Narrow Path, and go on to 
paradise without ever having lifted their heads. 

O ehevalier! In the daytime someone puts on elothes and eomes to the 
market, and at night he goes baek home and takes them off. But what ean he 
do with his skin? If they put a thousand kingly erowns on your head and a 
thousand royal belts on your waist, what will you do with your own beggarly 
faee and poverty-strieken eolor? 

Tomorrow, the dear ones who had news of these words will be made pres¬ 
ent in the private ehamber of the eleet. They will be given flagons of lordly 
gentleness one after another, and the breeze of union will blow against them 
from the direetion of prosperity. But these dear ones themselves will be say¬ 
ing, 'd am the same beggar that I was on the first day.” 

O dervish! Poverty, indigenee, abasement, and lowliness are the funda¬ 
mental attributes of dust and elay. True, dust sits on the faee and ean be washed 
with water, but water eannot take away the eolor of your faee. 

Yahya ibn Mu adh RazT said, ''My proof is my need, my provision indigenee.” 

No gaze eauses greater loss than a gaze that rises up from you and falls 
baek on you. Sueh a gaze is the foundation of all loss. As for the gaze that 
goes far from you, that is the foundation of all gain. 

(Rawh 88-90) 

The word dervish (darwish), the Persian translation of the Arabic faqir, means 
poor. The expression derives from Qur anic verses that say that human beings 
are utterly in need of God, while He has no need for them. The Sufis called 
themselves fakirs or dervishes to acknowledge their own nothingness. May- 
budl, drawing some of his remarks from Sam'anl s commentary on the divine 
name Unneedy, explains the meaning of poverty in his explanation of the verse 
"And God is the Unneedy^ and you are the poor' (47:38). 

God has no need for your obedience, and you are the poor toward His mercy. 
God is the Unneedy and has no need for anyone. He is One and has no 
associate or partner. He is the Invincible, and no one has the color of union 
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with Him. He is the Owner of the Kingdom, and no matter what He does, no 
one has the gall to protest or the means to fight baek. 

If yon were to gather all the good works of the sineerely trnthfnl among the 
folk of the earth and all the obedient aets of the holy ones of heaven, they 
wonid not have the weight of a mosqnito s wing in the seales of the majesty of 
the Possessor of Majesty. Beware! Never look at yonr own distraeted works or 
yonr own tiny intelleet with the eye of self-admiration. When yon seek Him, 
seek Him throngh His bonnty, not yonr intelleet and knowledge. Were it not 
for God's bounty toward you, and His mercy, none of you would ever have 
become pure [24:21]. 

O ehevalier! Exaltedness is His attribnte, and nnneediness His deserip- 
tion. How ean knowledge, nnderstanding, and intelleet have the gall to open 
np before His exaltedness? Bonnty is His attribnte, and exaltedness His attri¬ 
bnte. Who opens np before His attribntes? It is His attribntes themselves that 
open np. When someone seeks refnge in intelleet, the attribnte of exalted¬ 
ness eomes forth and sends him baek in despair. When someone seeks refnge 
in bonnty, it eseorts him to the highest of the High Chambers. 

When someone leans on his own works, he will be left to himself. When 
someone elings to His bonnty and merey, he will be taken beyond the Gar¬ 
dens of Bliss to the seat of truthfulness at an Omnipotent King [54:55]. 

The Prophet said, ''There is none of yon who will be saved by his works.” 

They said, "Not even yon, O Messenger of God?” 

He said, "Not even I, nnless God envelops me with His merey.” 

(Kashf ():20i-2) 


ASCENDING LEVELS OE SELL 

The simplest way to conceive of a human being is dualistically: body and 
spirit (or body and heart). Many authors talk this way, but many offer subtler 
analyses as well, typically speaking of ascending levels in a manner similar to 
philosophical analyses of the several levels of soul. Clearly, the spirit is "above” 
the body, because it derives from the luminous divine breath, whereas the body 
derives from dark clay. As for the commanding soul, it is tightly bound up with 
the body. Here are typical passages in which Maybudl describes three levels 
of self: 

They ask you about the spirit [17:85]. Man is body, heart, and spirit. The body 
is the place of the Trust, the heart is the threshold of being addressed, and 
the spirit is the center-point of contemplation. All blessings are scattered on 
the body; its nourishment is food and drink. All favors are gifts for the heart; 
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its nourishment is remembering and mentioning the Friend. All vision and 
eontemplation are the share of the spirit; its nourishment is seeing the Friend. 
The body is under the severity of power, the heart in the grasp of the attri¬ 
butes, and the spirit in the embraee of exaltedness—the earpet of intimaey 
spread, the eandle of sympathy lit, the beginningless Friend having lifted 
the veil. 

{Kashf ^'.626) 

Who sees you when you stand up [26:218]: 'd see My friends eonstantly, and 
nothing of them is veiled from Me. Were something to be veiled, they would 
not stay alive.'' 

O ehevaliers! Know that the soul lives by serving Him, the heart lives by 
gazing on Him, and the spirit lives by loving Him. The soul that does not live 
by serving Him is idle, the heart that does not live by gazing on Him is ear- 
rion, the spirit that does not live by loving Him is eaptive to death. 

(7:174) 

Blessed is He in whose hand is the kingdom [67:1]. The kingdom of human 
nature is one thing, the kingdom of the heart another thing, and the king¬ 
dom of the spirit still another. Human nature runs the kingdom in this world, 
the heart runs the kingdom in the next world, and the spirit runs the king¬ 
dom in the World of the Haqiqah. 

The kingdom of human nature is this: Surely the life of this world is but 
play, diversion, and adornment [57:20]. The kingdom of the heart is this: He 
loves them, and they love Him [5:54]. The kingdom of the spirit is this: Faces 
on that day radiant, gazing on their Lord [75:22-23]. 

(10:179) 

Authors commonly speak of a fourth and deeper level of self, the secret (szrr), 
which in this meaning I translate as ''secret core." Ansar! defines it as "man's 
quintessence with the Real": "It can never be expressed with the tongue, nor 
can anyone recount it of himself" {Maydan 321). 'All ibn 'Uthman Hujwlrl (d. 
ca. 1077), author of one of the earliest Persian books on Sufism, The Unveiling 
of the Veiled {Kashf al-mahjub), provides a good example of how the word was 
used in a mythic account of love's origin translated from a lost Arabic Book of 
Love {Kitdb al-mahabba) by the Sufi teacher 'Amr ibn 'Uthman Makkl (d. 903- 
4). The passage belongs to a relatively short discussion of love, which is situated 
in the midst of a chapter on the ritual prayer (salat). 

In The Book of Love, 'Amr ibn 'Uthman al-Makkl wrote that God created 
the hearts seven thousand years before the bodies and kept them in the station 
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of proximity. He created the spirits seven thousand years before the hearts 
and kept them in the garden of intimacy. He created the secret cores seven 
thousand years before the spirits and kept them in the degree of union. 
Every day He disclosed His beauty three hundred sixty times to the secret 
cores, He gazed upon the spirits three hundred sixty times, making them 
hear words of love, and He made manifest three hundred sixty subtleties to 
the hearts. 

Then the three of them looked at the realm of being and saw no one more 
honored than themselves, so vanity and exultation appeared in them. Be¬ 
cause of this, the Real tested them. He jailed the secret core in the spirit. He 
imprisoned the spirit in the heart, and He restrained the heart in this body. 
Then He compounded them with intellect. He sent the prophets, and He 
gave commandments. They all started seeking their own stations. The Real 
commanded them to pray. When the body began to pray, the heart joined 
with love, the spirit reached proximity, and the secret core settled down in 
union. 

{Kashf al-mahjub, 453) 

Still other levels are often added to the self s structure, especially from the 
fourteenth century onward in discussions of the ''seven subtleties.'' A typical 
list gives body, soul, spirit, heart, secret core, hidden {khafi), and most hidden 
(akhfd). In the following, Maybudl comments on the Qur'anic source of two of 
these terms, the verse "If you speak aloud, yet surely He knows the secret [core] 
and the most hidden' (20:7). The first paragraph is taken from QushayrT's Subtle 
Allusions, and the rest is Maybudl's free translation and commentary. 

The soul is not informed of what is inside the heart, the heart is not informed 
of the secrets of the spirit, and the spirit has no access to the realities of the 
secret core. As for that which is most hidden, no one is aware of it but the 
Real. 

What does the soul know about what is placed in the treasure-house of the 
heart? What does the heart know about the subtleties inside the sanctuary of 
the spirit? What does the spirit know about the deposits in the pavilion of the 
secret core? What does the secret core know about the realities in the most 
hidden? 

The heart is the house of recognition, the spirit is the target of contempla¬ 
tion, and the secret core is the place where love puts down its saddlebags. As 
for the most hidden, the Real knows what it is—people's imaginations and 
understanding are empty of knowing it. 


{Kashf 6:112) 
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One of God s names is Provider (razzdq), the one who gives everything its 
daily bread and eonveys to eaeh level of the human self appropriate nourish¬ 
ment. We have seen that God inspires the soul to its depravity and its godwari- 
ness (91:8). He alone knows what sort of inspiration will reaeh souls, hearts, and 
spirits. He provides, but He does not provide the same things to eaeh person. 
Maybudl explains in his eommentary on the verse ''And God has preferred some 
of you over others in provision' (16:71). 

The provision of the soul is one thing, the provision of the heart another, and 
the provision of the spirit still another. For some the provision of the soul is the 
success of obedience, and for some it is abandonment to disobedience. For 
some the provision of the heart is the heart s presence with constant remem¬ 
brance, and for some it is the attribute of heedlessness with constant hard¬ 
ness. For some the provision of the spirit is the perfection of recognition and 
the limpidness of love, and for some it is love for this world and occupation 
with attachments. 

(Kcis/zf 5:423) 


Given that Gods provision goes back to the beginningless divine knowledge, 
no one can say how He will inspire a human self, nor how His inspiration will 
change, for nothing in the universe stays fixed in one situation. The interaction 
between the complementary divine attributes—majesty and beauty, gentleness 
and severity—demands that souls undergo fluctuation ''between two fingers of 
the All-Merciful.'' In his commentary on the just-mentioned verse that speaks 
of God inspiring the soul with depravity and godwariness, Maybudl refers to 
the bewilderment that arises from the constant flux of life and awareness. He 
begins by describing the human microcosm. 


The poor Adamite who does not recognize his own exaltation and eminence! 
Of this dust-dwelling frame he finds access only to a name, a body, a trace. 
He does not know what secret lies in His words "And We honored the children 
of Adam" [17:70], what wisdom is found in His words "And He created you in 
stages" [71:14], what explication is seen in the most beautiful stature [95:4], 
what face-to-face vision is found in He formed you, so He made your forms 
beautiful [40:64]. 

O chevalier! Of the human makeup and the Adamic individual, first think 
about the form. What artisanry the Lord of the worlds has shown to a drop of 
spilled water! What diverse paintings were achieved by "Bel" and it comes to 
be [36:82]! Mutually similar limbs, opposites like unto each other—each one 
He has made in its own scale. 
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He has adorned eaeh limb with one sort of beanty, no more than its limit, 
no less than its measnre. To eaeh He gave an attribnte, in eaeh He plaeed 
a poteney: the senses in the brain, splendor on the forehead, beanty in the 
nose, soreery in the eye, saneiness on the lips, eomeliness in the eheek, per- 
feet loveliness in the hair. It is not elear whether the artisanry of the natnres 
is more beantifnl, or whether the governanee of form giving is sweeter. He 
has ereated so many marvels and wonders from a drop of water! The intelli¬ 
gent man gazes on His artisanry, bnt the heedless man is asleep. 

Onee yon have looked with the ontward eye on the marks that bear witness 
to His power, look also with the inward eye on the snbtleties of His wisdom. 
Then yon will see the proofs of love and the traees of solieitnde. The Adamie 
natnre is the world of form, bnt the heart is the world of the attribntes. The 
Adamie natnre is the heart s shell, bnt the heart is the shell of the seeret eore s 
eenter-point. 

Jnst as the orbs and bodies of the eosmos are bewildered by the form of 
the Adamie natnre, so also the Adamie natnre is bewildered by the form of the 
heart, the heart is bewildered by the seeret eore s eenter-point, and the seeret 
eore stays on the edge between annihilation and snbsistenee. Sometimes it 
dwells in the eonrtyard of annihilation, sometimes in the robe of snbsistenee. 
When in annihilation, it has nothing bnt bnrning and need. When in snbsis¬ 
tenee, it has nothing bnt earesses and mysteries. When in annihilation, it 
says, ''Who is more miserable than I?” When in snbsistenee, it says, "Who is 
greater than I?” 

When my gaze falls on my elay, 

I see nothing worse in the world. 

When I pass beyond my attribntes, 

I look at myself from the Throne. 


(Kczsftf 10:508-9) 
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In the worldview of tawhld, everything eomes from God and goes baek 
where it eame from. The unique status of human beings has to do with the faet 
that they have a eertain freedom of ehoiee in going baek. 

The ereative eommand is timeless, whieh is to say that it is always being issued. 
The universe—defined as 'everything other than God/' ineluding paradise and 
hell—goes on forever, even if our world disappears. All things in the eosmos 
eome into existenee by the ereative eommand, for nothing has any being of its 
own. Onee something eomes to exist, it either disappears or is renewed by the 
eommand. The Ash arite theologians offered a version of this teaehing that 
historians have labeled oeeasionalism or atomism. In the Ash arite view, true 
eausality is vertieal. Horizontal eausality—the effieient eausality that is the fo¬ 
cus of modern science—is simply an appearance. Much more sophisticated 
theories of causality, taking both the vertical and horizontal sorts into account, 
were offered by later thinkers such as Ibn al-'Arabl and Mulla Sadra. 

Scholars of Neoplatonism and medieval Ghristianity are familiar with the 
doctrine of exitus and reditus, the notion that everything comes from the 
One and returns to It. As noted in Ghapter i, the Islamic version is often called 
the Origin and Return {mabda wa mdad). Both the coming and the going are 
driven by the creative command, because creatures receive their existence and 
reality from the Greater. In human beings, however, another factor enters the 
picture: the religious command, the moral imperative. God commands people 
to act in certain ways. 

Traditional philosophers have deduced the necessity of right activity by ana¬ 
lyzing the structure of the universe and the self. The resulting natural law has 
long been part of the Western tradition—not to speak of the Indian or Ghinese— 
and is reflected in the Enlightenment urge to build a perfect society based on 
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''self-evident truths/' For Muslim seholars, the only self-evident truth is tawhld: 
the Ultimate Reality is one, everything derives from It, and everything goes 
baek to It. 

What is eertainly not self-evident is the thingness of the things: What exaetly 
is a thing? How exaetly does it eome forth from God? When it eomes into exis- 
tenee, what pertains to its own, inherent thingness, making it distinet from ev¬ 
ery other thing? Philosophers addressed these questions by investigating the 
reality of being qua being and distinguishing between the Neeessary Being and 
eontingent things. Sufi theologians talked rather of the divine names and attri¬ 
butes. The issue of being per se did not beeome prominent in Sufi thought 
until Ibn al-'Arabl. 

Baek to the human situation: we are addressed by the moral imperative, first 
in the form of prophetie messages, and seeond in the form of our own innate 
intelligenee. As infants and ehildren, we eannot grasp the signifieanee of the 
moral eommandments, so we are not held responsible for our aetions. Onee we 
reaeh young adulthood, however, the ability to diseern between right and 
wrong eomes into play, as does the presenee of the prophetie messages. The 
Origin brought us into being, and we are now headed baek to It with a newly 
aequired freedom of ehoiee. To the extent that we are free, we are responsible. 
How free we are remains an open question. As for what we should do with 
whatever freedom we do have, the religious eommand responds, ''Say: 'If you 
love God, follow me, and God will love you’' (3:31). Prophetie guidanee provides 
the only sure path to salvation. 


THE MPRAJ 

Authors who talk about traveling the path to God reeognize that outward 
aetivity is a refleetion of an inner journey, an aseent that goes by way of soul, 
spirit, heart, seeret eore, and beyond. The paradigm of the journey is provided 
by the Prophet s mihaj, a word that literally means "aseending ladder." 

Some of the philosophers, like Avieenna, were inelined to interpret the 
mihaj as a symbol or a metaphor, that is, as an imagistie way to represent the 
souks realization of its potential and its transformation into an aetual intelleet.^ 
Theologians and Sufis tended to take the literal truth of the aseent for granted. 
Muhammad provided the model to be emulated, for he was the Logos embod¬ 
ied, the one who aetualized all possible perfeetions. He traveled up through the 
spheres of the maeroeosm while simultaneously plumbing the depths of his 
own seeret eore. Seholars in later times who deseribed the aseending levels of 
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the self as seven subtleties did so not least beeause the Prophet elimbed through 
the seven spheres in his journey to God. 

The Qur an talks of all the prophets as models to be emulated, not simply 
Muhammad. The theme is treated extensively by authors sueh as Maybudl and 
Sam'anl and provides, for example, the baekdrop to the most influential books 
of Ibn al-'Arabl: The Ringstones of Wisdom {Fusus al-hikam) and The Meccan 
Openings {al-Futuhdt al-makkiyya). Sam'anl explains why the Qur an reeounts 
the tales of the prophets: 

What wisdom is there in His speaking to you of Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus? He is warming up the place of your hopes in Him and fan¬ 
ning the fire in the chamber of your patience. When someone sits down in 
front of a hungry man and eats delicious food, his mouth starts to water. ''O 
friend! Though My goods are expensive and the poor can't buy them, well, 
there's no law against hoping." 

(Rawh 137) 

From one standpoint, Muhammad's ascent to God fulfills the promise of the 
Qur'an's descent from God. The Book was sent down so that people could 
climb up. Muhammad forged the path, and others follow. When teachers de¬ 
scribe the ascending stations on the path, they are mapping out the levels through 
which the soul must pass in its voluntary journey back to the One. 

In one long passage of Repose of the Spirits, Sam'anl comments on the verses 
of Surah Najm that are taken as referring to the mihaj. He offers several inter¬ 
pretations for each verse, highlighting the nature of Muhammad's entrance 
into the Divine Presence. Like many others, he understands the verse ''His 
eyesight did not swerve' (53:17) as a reference to the Prophet's perfect love for 
God, which prevented him from gazing on the others {aghydr), the obstacles to 
one-pointed vision. Here is an excerpt: 

He stood upright when he was on the highest horizon [53:6-7]. His soul stood 
up straight in conformity with his heart, his heart stood up straight in confor¬ 
mity with his secret core, and his secret core stood up straight in conformity 
with the Real. There is no way to be the companion of something straight 
without straightness. 

"R his soul had not stood up straight with his heart. We would not have 
given that heart to that soul. If his heart had not stood up straight with his se¬ 
cret core. We would not have given that secret core to that heart. And if his 
secret core had not stood up straight with Us, We would not have become the 
companion of that secret core." . . . 
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Concerning the verse '‘Then he drew close, so He came down, until he was 
two bows' length away, or closer" [53:8-9], Ja'far al-Sadiq said, ''When the 
beloved Prophet approached in ntmost nearness, the ntmost awe overcame 
him, so his Lord was gentle with the ntmost gentleness, for the ntmost awe 
can be endnred only with the ntmost gentleness/' 

God says, "God warns you of Himself" [3:30]. This is a word of awe. Then 
God says, "And He is clement toward the servants" [3:30]. This is a word of 
gentleness. In the same way. He says, "In the name of God," a word of awe, 
and then at once He says, "the All-Merciful, the Ever-Merciful," which are 
words of clemency and mercy, giving snbsistence to sonls and spirits. In the 
same way, when God said to Moses, "Surely I am your Lord" [20:12], Moses's 
heart was awestrnck. Bnt when He said, "Take off your shoes" [20:12], his spirit 
relaxed and his mind qnieted. 

That paragon reached the way station of Then he drew close. Then he 
stepped onto the carpet of so He came down [53:8]. He went np to the two 
bows length of proximity and leaned back on the exalted cnshion of or closer 
[53:9]. He heard the mystery, tasted the wine, reached contemplation, fled 
from the two worlds, and took ease with the Friend. Then He revealed to His 
servant what He revealed [53:10]. 

O dervish! Whoever takes along the gift of his eyesight did not swerve 
[53:17] will bring back the bestowal of He revealed to His servant what He re¬ 
vealed. In other words, there was what there was, and there happened what 
happened, and no one is aware of those mysteries. "The breasts of the free 
are the treasnries of the secrets." 

(Rawh 212-13) 

If, in one respect, Muhammad's ascent delineates the stages of the path to 
God, in another respect it is the counterpart of Adam's fall. God sent Adam 
down into the world so that he and his children could rise up. Adam's creation 
marks the beginning of the story of love, and Muhammad's mihaj its culmina¬ 
tion. He created human beings because He loves them and wants them to love 
Him in return. He created Adam in the most beautiful stature (95:4) as the pro¬ 
totype for all his children. He created Muhammad as the beautiful exemplar 
(33:21) for his community to follow. He made the last prophet actualize the 
fullness of human perfection by placing within him the individual perfections 
scattered throughout all previous prophets. The mark of his perfection is that 
during the mihaj, he reached the station of two bows' length, or closer (53:9). 
Sam'anl explains the relationship between Adam's descent and Muhammad's 
ascent: 
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O dervish! Paradise was the steed of union and the pavilion of proximity. The 
enviers set out to upset the bliss and, perhaps, to drive Adam out with triekery. 

The gentleness of the Presenee said, ''Wait and see. We will eut the roots 
of doubt and eliminate the substanee of the enviers' envy. We will take Adam 
the Chosen to the world of transaetions on the pretext of a slip. Then it will 
be spread about in the world that he is in prison and bondage there, in sepa¬ 
ration and distanee. We will set up the pavilion of seerets, seeret to seeret, 
without the intrusion of others. We will bring the goblets of gentle favors, one 
after another, and root out the intrusion of the enemies' aeeusations. We will 
give his outwardness over to the polieeman of Fall down! [2:36] and bring his 
inwardness into the exalted eneampment of bounty. We will give him this 
goblet of joy moment by moment: If guidance comes to you from Me, then 
those who follow My guidance, no fear shall be upon them [2:38]." 

This is a marvelous story. It was said to Adam, 'Tall downF It was said to 
Mustafa, "Aseendl": "O Adam! Go to the earth so that the world of dust may 
settle down in the awesome majesty of your sultanate. O Muhammad! Come 
up to heaven so that the summit of the spheres may be adorned by the beauty 
of your eontemplation. The seeret here is that I said. Tall down!’ to your 
father so that I eould say, 'Aseend!' to you. Sit on the steed of aspiration and 
take the top of the spheres as the dust on the earpet beneath your blessed 
feet. Travel away from the eorporeal and the spiritual. Gaze on Me without 
yourself." 

(Rawh 206) 

In the context of tawhld, the Real alone is truly real—all else partakes of 
unreality. Talking about an encounter with the Real may appear to contradict 
His utter transcendence and incomparability. This does not slow down the 
Qur'an, however, for it mentions man's meeting with God in many contexts, 
such as the verse "O Manl You are toiling toward your Lord with toil, and you 
shall encounter Hm' (84:6). 

If we take God's transcendence into account, creation is nothing compared 
to His reality—nothing is real but the Real. If we take God's immanence, mercy, 
and compassion into account, creation has a certain reality. In fact, all created 
things hang between existence and nonexistence. If we look at things without 
regard to God, they appear to exist, at least for the time being. When we 
compare them to the infinity of the Divine Being, they have no existence 
whatsoever. 

As for the encounter with God, it is driven by the necessities of tawhld-the 
Origin and the Return. No one claims that a created, temporal, newly arrived 
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thing will reach the Eternal. The Eternal remains forever eternal and transcen¬ 
dent, and the newly arrived remains forever newly arriving. Creatures can have 
no being of their own, so they depend on the creative command to exist. If 
people can encounter God, it is because He in His mercy bestows one bounty 
after another. The mihaj was a gift, from start to finish. In no way does it repre¬ 
sent an accomplishment of the Prophet. So, too, everything that we have and 
can have is a gift. In Himself, God stays in His transcendence, but through His 
immanence. He bestows blessings on His creatures, on some more than others. 
Even Muhammad, the greatest human being, is nothing compared to God. 
Compared to us, however, he is a mercy to the worlds (21:107), a light-giving lamp 
(33:46), a manifestation of God s guidance. With him, as with all creatures, one 
must take into account the simultaneous influence of mercy and wrath, gentle¬ 
ness and severity. Sam'anl explains: 

When you look at the Reals power, all nonexistent things take on the color of 
existence. When you look at the Reals exaltedness, all existent things take on 
the color of nonexistence. 

You should not suppose that whatever He knew. He said; whatever He 
could do. He did; and whatever He had. He showed. The existent things and 
the created things are a sample of His power. The revelations and inspira¬ 
tions are an iota of His knowledge. He sent you a few rulings of His knowl¬ 
edge, but your knowledge does not reach Him. In the same way. He put 
together a few clods of earth, but His power did not reach its end. He showed 
you a bit of yellow and red, but His treasury did not cease to be. If He were 
to create a thousand thousand Thrones, Eootstools, heavens, and earths. He 
would not have made apparent an iota of His power. ''Your power is a peti¬ 
tioner, My power transcendent. Your time is finite. My road infinite.” 

On the night of the mihaj, the Messenger went to two bows length. But for 
perfection, majesty, and tremendousness, two bows length is the same as the 
bottom of the earth. 

When you look from the community toward Mustafa, he shows you this 
face: "I am the master of Adam s children.” When you look from the Reals 
majesty toward Muhammad, he shows you this face: "I am the son of a woman 
of Quraysh who used to eat jerky.” 

In the road of the Reals bounty, he reached two bows length, but in the 
road of the Reals exaltedness, he was the lowest of the low. When His ca¬ 
resses arrive, the bottom of the earth has the same color as the highest of the 
high. When His majesty charges forth, two bows length is like the bottom of 
the earth. 


{Rawh 515-16) 
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THE PRACTICE OE TAWHiD 

The Quran tells people that if they love Cod, they should follow Muham¬ 
mad. Part of following him entails both elimbing up the ladder and eoming 
baek down into the world. At its most praetieal level, the mihaj appears to the 
faithful as his Sunnah, whieh has elear, outward forms. The jurists have always 
busied themselves with eodifying the forms and aetivities, frequently imagin¬ 
ing that it is enough to follow the rules in order to live a life eompletely pleas¬ 
ing to Cod. Cenerally, however, seholars trained in the Islamie seienees knew 
that the rules deal strietly with aetivity. The diffieult part of the Sunnah per¬ 
tains to the internalization of the Prophet s eharaeter traits. The rules are set 
down in the Shariah, but the path of internalization is set down by the Tariqah. 
Both Shariah and Tariqah mean 'path'' or "road." 

Erom around the twelfth eentury, it beeame eommon for authors to deseribe 
the Islamie tradition as having three basie dimensions: the Shariah (the broad 
avenue), the Tariqah (the narrow path), and the Haqiqah (the Divine Reality). 
In the eleventh eentury, the seheme was not so elear, nor does one eneounter 
the purported hadith "The Shariah is my words, the Tariqah my aets, and the 
Haqiqah my states." Nonetheless, the terminology is used, not least beeause it 
provides a simple seheme with whieh to separate the dimensions of human 
eoneern as depieted in the Qur'an and the Sunnah. 

One of the many verses referring to Muhammad's role as the model to be 
followed is this: ''Whatever the Messenger gives you, take. Whatever he forbids 
you, forgo'' (59:7). Maybudl eomments: 

The call came from the Real: "Whatever drink comes to you from the auspi¬ 
cious hand of Muhammad the Arab, the Hashimite prophet, take, for your 
life lies in that. Read the tablet that he writes, learn servanthood from his 
character traits, take seeking from his aspiration, put his Sunnah to work, 
walk behind him in all states. The final goal of the traveling of the servants 
and the perfection of their states is My love, and My love lies in following the 
Sunnah and conduct of your prophet. Whoever walks straight in his tracks is 
in reality My friend. Say: 'If you love God, follow me, and God will love you 

[331]” 

{Kashf 10:/^i) 

Following Muhammad means putting tawhld into practice on the three lev¬ 
els of the Shariah, the Tariqah, and the Haqiqah. The goal is to undergo a 
transformation of the soul that leads to the one-pointed focus on the Haqiqah 
described in the verse "His eyesight did not swerve" (53:17). Discussions of the 
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Tariqah address the manner of passing beyond the world s multiplieity and the 
souls darkness in order to find the spirits light and the seeret eores unity. Au¬ 
thors use a variety of terms to designate the desired state of one-pointedness. 
Among them is solitariness {tafrid)^ whieh is often taken as a virtual synonym 
for the praetiee of tawhld. Maybudl defines it as ''making the aspiration one- 
pointed in both remembering and gazing'' {Kashf 5:475). Sam'anl ealls it "be- 
eoming solitary [fard] for the Real" {Rawh 346). Another eommon term for 
one-pointedness is "togetherness" {icirn)^ whieh is eontrasted with "dispersion" 
(fcirq), our normal state of eonseiousness. Maybudl uses these terms to explain 
the meaning of the verse ''Say 'God/ then leave them playing in their plunging'' 
(6:91). He and others see the admonition as an explieit eommand to put tawhld 
into praetiee. 

This is an eloquent allusion to the reality of solitariness, the center-point of 
togetherness, making the aspiration one-pointed, recognizing the Real as 
one, and turning away from others toward Him. Say "God," then leave them: 
Keep the heart turned toward Him and leave aside the others. What does 
someone seized by His love have to do with others? In this work, this world 
and the next are like a wall, and for the recognizer, talking about the two is 
nothing but defect and shame. 

(Kdzsfi/'3:425) 

It is commonly said that tawhld has levels, the lowest of which is saying the 
first Shahadah, that is, voicing the words "No god but God," and the highest of 
which is to be one with the Real. A good example is provided by Muhammad 
Ghazall, who talks of four levels in "The Book on Tawhld and Trust," the 
thirty-fifth chapter of Giving Life. The passage illustrates Ghazall's typical ex¬ 
planation of the proper role of Kalam, which was, after all, a discipline aimed at 
defining and defending right belief. By calling belief {Ttiqad) a knot fuqda) on 
the heart, Ghazall is referring to the word's etymology. To believe in a doctrine 
is to tie one's heart and thoughts to a given formulation of truth. Note that 
Ghazall is not talking about faith {imdn), which will be discussed in the next 
chapter, but rather the dogmas that color one's understanding of the objects 
of faith.^ 

The first level of tawhld is that a man says with his tongue, "There is no god 
but God" while his heart is heedless of that, or he denies it, as in the case of 
the tawhld of the hypocrites. 

The second is that his heart assents to the truth of the words, just as the 
commonality of Muslims assent to its truth. 
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The third is that he witnesses it by way of the unveiling of the Reals light. 
This is the station of those given proximity. It is that they see many things, but 
despite their many-ness, they see them emerging from the One, the Severe. 

The fourth is that he sees nothing in existenee but One. This is the wit¬ 
nessing of the sineerely truthful. The Sufis eall it annihilation in tawhld, for 
sinee he sees nothing but One, he does not see himself either. He does not 
see himself beeause he is immersed in tawhld, so he is annihilated from 
himself in tawhld, meaning that he is annihilated from seeing himself and 
ereation. 

The first level is tawhld by the tongue alone. In this world, it proteets its 
possessor from sword and spear. 

The seeond level is tawhld voieed by someone who believes in his heart 
what is understood from the words, so his heart is empty of giving the lie to it. 
This is beeause of the manner in whieh his heart has been tied in a knot, 
within whieh there is no expansiveness or spaeiousness. Nonetheless, if he is 
loyal to it, it will guard him against ehastisement in the next world—so long 
as the knot is not weakened by disobedient aets. 

There are various stratagems that aim at weakening and undoing the knot, 
and these are known as innovation [biTa]. There are also stratagems with 
whieh undoing and weakening may be prevented and whieh aim to firm up 
and strengthen the heart s knot. These are ealled Kalam, and the person who 
reeognizes these is ealled a Kalam expert [mutakallim]. He is the opposite of 
the innovator. His goal is to prevent the innovator from undoing the knot in 
the hearts of the eommon people. 

The Kalam expert may be singled out for the name tawhid-voicer in re- 
speet of the faet that his Kalam defends the understanding of the word taw¬ 
hld for the hearts of the eommon people so that their knot will not be untied. 

The third tawhld is voieed by someone who witnesses only one Aetor, for 
the Real is unveiled to him as He is, so he sees that in reality there is no aetor 
but One. The Haqiqah has been unveiled to him as It is. It is not that he has 
burdened his heart by knotting it with what is understood from the word 
Haqiqah, for that is the level of the eommon people and the Kalam experts. 
There is no differenee between the Kalam experts and the eommon man in 
belief, only in the art of putting words together to prevent the stratagems of 
the innovator from undoing the knot. 

The fourth is a tawhld voieed by someone in the sense that nothing is pres¬ 
ent in his witnessing other than the One. He does not see the all in the re- 
speet that it is many but rather in the respeet that it is one. This is the furthest 
limit in tawhld. 


(%a’ 4:359-60) 
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Ansar! often speaks of tawhld as having three levels. In One Hundred Fields, 
he makes it the sixty-ninth stage of the path to God, and he divides it into three 
sorts: saying that there is One, knowing the One, and seeing the One. In Way 
Stations of the Travelers, he plaees it at the very end of the path, the one- 
hundredth way station. 

The Chapter on Tawhld [loo]. God says, ‘‘God bears witness that there is no 
god but He’’ [3:18]. Tawhld is to declare God incomparable with new arrival. 

In this path, the ulama have said what they have said, and the realizers have 
made the allusions that they have made, only with the intention of rectifying 
tawhld. All other states and stations are accompanied by defects. 

Tawhld has three faces. The first face is the tawhld of the common people, 
which is rectified by the marks that bear witness. The second face is the tawhld 
of the elect, which becomes firm through the realities. The third face is the 
tawhld that abides through eternity; it is the tawhld of the elect of the elect. 

The first tawhld is to bear witness that there is no god but God alone, with¬ 
out associate, the One, the Sanctum, who does not give birth, nor was He 
given birth to, nor does He have any equal [112:3-4]. This is the manifest, open 
tawhld that negates the greatest associationism. Upon it, the kiblah is set up, 
blame becomes obligatory, blood and property are spared, the abode of sub¬ 
mission becomes separate from the abode of unbelief, and the creed of the 
common people is rectified. Even if they do not undertake the rightful due of 
inference after having become safe from confusion and bewilderment by 
truthfully bearing witness, their creed is rectified by the heart s acceptance. 
This is the tawhld of the common people, which is rectified by the marks bear¬ 
ing witness, which are the Message and God s artisanries. It becomes obliga¬ 
tory through hearing, it is found through the Reals showing, and it grows 
through contemplation of the marks bearing witness. 

The second tawhld becomes firm through the realities. It is to eliminate 
outward causes and to rise beyond the contentions of intellects and attach¬ 
ment to the marks bearing witness. It is that you bear witness to tawhld with 
evidence, not because of trust, nor as a means of approaching salvation; that 
you witness the precedence of the Real in His decree and His knowledge. His 
putting things in their places. His attaching them to their times. His conceal¬ 
ing them in their traces; and that you realize the recognition of defects and 
travel on the path of eliminating new arrival. This is the tawhld of the elect, 
and is rectified by the knowledge of annihilation. It becomes limpid in the 
knowledge of togetherness, and it attracts to the tawhld of the lords of 
togetherness. 

As for the third tawhld, it is the tawhld that the Real has singled out for 
Himself and considered worthy of His own measure. He has lit up a flash of 
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it in the secret cores of some of His limpid ones, silenced them in describing 
it, and made them incapable of disseminating it. The allnsions of the tongnes 
of the allnders say that it is the elimination of new arrival and the affirmation 
of eternity, even thongh in this tawhld the intimation itself is a defect that 
mnst be eliminated for tawhld to be rectified. 

It is this tawhld aronnd which revolve the allnsions of the tongnes of the 
nlama on this path. Thongh they have embellished this tawhld with descrip¬ 
tions and divided it into divisions, expressing it increases its concealment, de¬ 
scribing it increases estrangement, and expanding npon it increases difficnlty. 

It is this tawhld toward which the folk of discipline and the lords of the states 
rise np; it is this that is intended by the folk of reverence and is meant by 
those who speak from within togetherness itself. With it, allnsions are cnt 
away. No tongne then speaks of it, and no expression allndes to it, for this 
tawhld is beyond that to which any engendered being allndes, or any time 
tonches, or any canse conveys. 

In times past, a qnestioner asked me abont the tawhld of the Snfis. I an¬ 
swered with these three lines: 

No one has voiced the nnity of the One, 
for everyone who voices it denies it. 

The tawhld of those who talk of its description 
is a loan voided by the One. 

His tawhld is His voicing nnity— 
its describer s description deviates. 

{Mandzil 110-13) 

Maybudl often discusses tawhld, usually speaking of three levels and some¬ 
times two. In one long passage, he distinguishes between the general tawhld of 
Muslim belief and the specific tawhld of the recognizers. Then he provides a 
description of God and His attributes on the basis of transmitted reports. Finally, 
he turns to the realization of tawhld through presence with the Real. He is com¬ 
menting on the verse ''Worship God, and associate nothing with Him'' (4:36). He 
takes it as an assertion of tawhld because associating others with God, shirk, is the 
opposite of tawhld. Negating the notion that God has partners is to affirm tawhld. 

This verse begins by mentioning tawhld, which is the root of the sciences, the 
secret of the recognitions, the substance of the religion, the foundation of the 
submission, and the partition between enemy and friend. Any act of obedi¬ 
ence without tawhld has no value or weight, and its outcome will be nothing 
but darkness and captivity. Any act of disobedience along with tawhld will 
yield nothing other than familiarity and brightness. 
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Tawhld is that you say that God is One and that you be one for Him. Say¬ 
ing One is the submitters' tawhld, and being one is the stuff of the reeognizers' 
tawhld. The submitters' tawhld drives away the devil, washes away sin, and 
opens up the heart. The reeognizers' tawhld euts away attaehments, washes 
away the ereatures, and brings forth the realities. 

The submitters' tawhld takes adviee, opens the door, and gives fruit. The 
reeognizers' tawhld effaees the eustoms of human nature and burns away the 
veil of mortal nature so that the breeze of familiarity may blow, the begin¬ 
ningless reminder may arrive, and the friend may gaze upon the Friend. 

The submitters' tawhld is that you bear witness to God's one Essenee, pure 
attributes, and beginningless names and marks. He is the God other than 
whom there is no god, the Greater of heaven and earth other than whom 
there is no other aetor. No one has loyalty like Him in the whole eosmos. He 
is a Lord who is above all in measure, beyond all in Essenee and attributes. 
From the Beginningless to the Endless He is the greatest Lord. When intel- 
leet holds that something is impossible, God has perfeet power over it. His 
power makes no use of eontrivanee, and His self-standing has no ehange of 
state. In the kingdom. He is safe from disappearanee, and in Essenee and 
attributes. He is transeendent. 

You will never see any ereated thing without marks of defieieney and faulti¬ 
ness, but the Eternal Aetor is pure of defieieney, ineomparable with faultiness, 
free of blights. He does not eat or sleep, nor is He the loeus for newly arrived 
things or ehanging states. He is not new in attribute, nor does He aeeept al¬ 
teration. He stands before 'when," aets before aetivity, ereates before ere- 
ation, and is powerful before the artisanries. 

In His Essenee, attributes, and perfeetion 
He has always been just as He is now. 

Shaykh al-lslam Ansar! said, "The tawhld of the Muslims amounts to three 
words: affirmation of attributes without exeess, negation of similarity without 
deelaring ineffeetuality, and going forward aeeording to the outward sense 
without mixing." 

The reality of affirmation is that you aeknowledge and surrender to what¬ 
ever God said in explanation and whatever Mustafa said plainly about Him. 
You stand firm in the outward sense, you offer no likenesses for it, you do not 
turn it away from its formulation, and you do not imagine things about it, for 
God eomes into knowledge but not imagination. You avoid thinking about 
how it ean be so, and you do not seek any foreed explanation or interpreta¬ 
tion. You do not turn away from saying it or listening to it. You know that, in 
reality, whatever ereatures know about God's attributes is only the name. To 
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perceive it is to accept it. The stipulation is surrender, and the commentary 
is to remember. 

You should know that God s Essence accords with His measure, outside 
the artifice of creatures. He is a Being that is one, outside of imagination and 
apart from qualification. Whatever He wants. He does, not because of need, 
for He needs nothing. Rather, He puts things straight by want, pure knowl¬ 
edge, precedent wisdom, and penetrating power. His speech is true. His prom¬ 
ise correct, and His Messenger trustworthy. His speech exists in the earth in 
reality, always joined with Him. His argument stands through it. His decree 
is irrevocable. His commands and prohibitions firm. Surely His are the cre¬ 
ation and the command. Blessed is God, the Lord of the Worlds! [7:54]. 

This is tawhld as transmitted and recognition as reported. Through this 
tawhld, people reach paradise, escape from hell, and stay free from the ReaFs 
anger. The opposite of this tawhld is the great associationism. Whoever is 
held back from this transmitted tawhld remains in the great associationism, 
far from God s forgiveness. 

The other tawhld is the tawhld of the recognizers and the adornment of 
the sincerely truthful. Speaking of this tawhld is not the work of water and 
clay, nor is it the place of tongue and heart. What will the tawhld-voicer say 
here with the tongue? His state is itself tongue. How can he express this taw- 
hld? Putting it into expression is calumny itself. This tawhld is not from cre¬ 
ation, for it is a mark from the Real. It is the resurrection of the heart and the 
plundering of the spirit. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, ''O God, the recognizer knows You through 
Your light and cannot express the radiance of finding. The tawhld-voicer rec¬ 
ognizes You through the light of proximity and burns in the fire of love with¬ 
out turning away from joy. O Lord, he seeks to find You in his finding because 
he is drowned in bewilderment. He does not know seeking from finding.” 

The poor wretch who recognizes Him through the artisanry! The poor 
man who seeks Him through the evidence! From the artisanry, you must 
seek whatever finds room, and from the evidence, you must ask for what is 
fitting. 

How can the reality of tawhld cling to the tongue of reports? This is not 
tawhld reached by inference and effort, nor that which is proved by evidence 
and artisanry, nor that realized by any means whatsoever. It is found in the 
midst of heedlessness, it comes without asking, and it busies the servant with 
itself. Lit up by contemplation of the Near and observation of togetherness, 
the servant reaps the benefit of beginningless love and loses the two worlds. 

If seeing You brings loss to the spirit, 

then ril buy the spirit s loss with the spirit. 
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The Pir of the Tariqah said, ''O God, the mark of this work has taken the 
world away from me and eoneealed me even from the mark. Seeing Yon has 
left me withont spirit. Love for Yon took away benefit, and I lost the two 
worlds. 

''O God, do Yon know what makes me happy? I did not fall to Yon by my¬ 
self Yon wanted—it was not I who wanted. I saw the Friend at my pillow when 
I woke np from sleep.'' 

Her love eame to me before I knew love— 

it eame aeross a earefree heart and took possession. 

Moses had gone in seareh of fire when he fonnd I made you for Myself 
[20:41]. He was nnaware when the snn of good fortnne rose over him. 

Mnhammad was asleep when the good news eame: ''Gome and see Me, 
for I am bnying yon. How long will yon sit withont Me?" 

Moses was not wanting eonversation, nor was Mnhammad wanting vision. 
Finding eomes in heedlessness. Do not snppose anything bnt this. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "O God, the splendor of Yonr exaltedness left 
no room for allnsions, the majesty of Yonr nnity took away the road of aserip- 
tion—I lost all that I had in hand, and all my faneies tnrned to nothing. 
O God, Yonrs kept on inereasing and mine deereasing nntil at last there 
remained only what there was at first." 

Tribnlation lies only in the makenp of water and elay. 

What was there before elay and heart? That is what I will be. 

With the first tawhld, the servant eseapes from hell and reaehes paradise. 
With the seeond tawhld, he eseapes from self and reaehes the Friend. 

2:506-9) 


THE STAGES OF THE JOURNEY 

Following the Sunnah means observing both the Shariah and the Tariqah, 
the goal being to reach the Haqiqah. Often the journey is said to begin with 
"emigration" (fiz/ra), the term that is used to designate the Prophet's move to 
Medina, where the Islamic community became firmly established. In his com¬ 
mentary on a verse that praises those who emigrate (2:218), Maybudl explains 
that emigration is of two sorts: outward and inward. Outward emigration is to 
set off in the world on a search for knowledge, and inward emigration is to set 
off inside the self on a search for God. The inner journey goes by way of the 
subtleties and correlates with the basic dimensions of the tradition: submission 
or practice (islam), faith (Tman), recognition (mahifa), and tawhld. The tawhld 
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that is the final goal is often ealled subsistenee (baqa'), whieh, as noted earlier, 
is preceded by annihilation of self (fana'). It is clear that MaybudT has this in mind, 
because he has taken the clause after the dash in the second paragraph from 
Ansar! s description of subsistence, the one-hundredth of the one hundred fields. 

Inward emigration is that you go from the soul to the heart, from the heart 
to the secret core, from the secret core to the spirit, and from the spirit to the 
Real. The soul is the way station of submission, the heart the way station of 
faith, the secret core the way station of recognition, and the spirit the way 
station of tawhld. 

In the traveling of the wayfarers one must emigrate from submission to 
faith, from faith to recognition, and from recognition to tawhld. This is not 
the tawhld of the common people. On the contrary, this tawhld is pure of 
water and dust, purified of Adam and Eve—attachments cut, causes dissolved, 
traces nullified, limits voided, allusions ended, expressions negated, chroni¬ 
cles transformed. 

One day the master. Imam Abu 'All Daqqaq, was drowned in the ocean of 
love and speaking of tawhld. He said, ''If you see one of the honored pearls 
placing his foot in the lane of making claims and talking about tawhld, be 
careful not to be deceived. Know that tawhld s meaning is pure of water and 
dust, for it is the beauty of Unity that went into the field of the Beginningless 
to gaze on the majesty of the Sanctum. It spoke mysteries to Itself in the 
attribute of inaccessibility.” 

(Kdzsfif 1:581-82) 

In his remarks on the verse that begins "W/zoso emigrates in the path of God'' 
(4:100), MaybudT explains that people who emigrate are of three basic sorts: the 
common people, who set out in search of this world; the renunciants (zahid), 
who set out in search of the next world; and the recognizers {^drif), who set out 
in search of God. 

In this verse the Lord of the Worlds, the God of the worldlings, the keeper of 
all, the knowing and lovingly kind, gives a mark of His mercy and shows His 
gentleness to the servants. He invites the faithful to emigrate and praises 
those who do. 

The emigrants are of three sorts: one sort emigrates for the sake of this 
world. They undertake trade or the search for livelihood. Even though this is 
allowed in the Shariah, it is not clear where it will lay down its head at the 
end and what its outcome will be. Mustafa said, "Love for this world is the 
beginning of every offense.” He also said, "Do not take a landed estate, lest 
you become eager for this world.” 
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This sort of emigrant is always undergoing suffering and hardship, eaught 
in the hands of thieves and on the verge of destruetion. Hoping to gain some¬ 
thing that is allowed, he leaves aside something obligatory. Then he burns, 
and he loses the substanee of both. God says, 'You desire the chance goods of 
this life, and God desires the afterworld” [8:67]. 

The seeond sort is the renuneiants. Their emigration is for the sake of the 
afterworld, and their traveling goes by way of meanings. They pass over the 
way stations of obedient aets and traverse the stages of worship on the feet of 
aspiration. Sometimes they make the hajj, go off to battle, struggle, make pil¬ 
grimages, perform the prayers, remember God s name, and meditate on God s 
blessings. Goneerning them, God s Messenger said, ''Travel with the preee- 
denee of the solitary!'' 

They said, "O Messenger of God! Who are the solitary?" 

He said, "The guided—those who are guided by the remembranee of God. 
Remembranee lifts away their loads, and they eome forth unburdened on the 
Day of Resurreetion." 

The Exalted Lord says about them, "Whoever desires the afterworld and 
strives after it with proper striving while having faith—those, their striving shall 
be thanked” [17:19]. 

The third sort is the reeognizers, whose emigration is for the sake of the 
Proteetor. They emigrate within their own makeup. They emigrate inside the 
eurtains of the soul until they reaeh the heart, they emigrate inside the eur- 
tains of the heart until they reaeh the spirit, and they emigrate inside the 
eurtains of the spirit until they reaeh union with the Beloved. 

I said, "Where should I seareh for You, O heart-stealing moon?" 

He said, "My resting plaee is the spirit of the friends." 

A man eame before Abu Yazld Bastaml and said, "Why do you not emi¬ 
grate and travel to benefit the people?" 

He said, "My Friend has settled down and I am busy with Him." 

The man said, "When water stays in one plaee for a long time, it beeomes 
stagnant." 

Abu Yazld said, "You should be the oeean, and then you will never be- 
eome stagnant." Then he reeited the verses, 

I see the hajjis urging on their steeds, 

but here I am, urging on the steed of yearning. 

Their goal in pilgrimage is the Kaabah— 

my kiblah is Your faee, my pilgrimage to You. 

(Kczsftf 2:662-63) 
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In commenting on still another verse that refers to emigration (16:110), 
Maybudl deseribes the transformative journey that those who aspire to the path 
are called to undertake. 

The reality of emigration is that you emigrate from your own makeup, you 
abandon yourself and your desires, and you place the foot of nonbeing on top 
of your own attributes. Beginningless love may then lift the curtain, and end¬ 
less passion may show its beauty. How well that chevalier spoke! 

Endless passion has nothing to do with a heart 
that stays firm in its own attributes. 

That paragon of the world and master of Adam s children, that goal of the 
existent things and center-point of the circle of the beings, always used to re¬ 
cite this supplication: ''O God, do not entrust us to our own souls for the blink 
of an eye, or less than that!” Lord God! Remove from before us this makeup 
stamped by createdness and the relationships of opposition! Lift the burden 
of our souls away from us so that we may travel in the world of tawhld! 

(Kczs/i/'5:473-74) 

The journey to God has stopping places typically called stations {maqdmdt) 
or way stations {mandzil)^ ancient terms that were used for the stages of cara¬ 
vans. As noted in the introduction, the most famous Arabic book on the topic is 
Ansar! s Way Stations of the Travelers. In less than one hundred pages of lapi¬ 
dary prose, it describes one hundred stations on the path, each station subdi¬ 
vided into three degrees. In the book s introduction, Ansar! explains that a group 
of dervishes in Herat asked him to explain the Tariqah s stages. At first he 
thought he would explicate a saying of Abu Bakr al-Kattan! (d. 934), ''Surely 
between the servant and the Real are one thousand stations of light and dark¬ 
ness.” Then he decided that this would be too much for both him and them (it 
was not too much for Ruzbihan Baql! a century later; his Mashrab al-arwdh, 
"The Drinking Place of the Spirits,” describes 1,001 stations). So he turned to a 
saying of Abu 'Ubayd al-Busr! (ninth century), "God has servants whose ends 
He shows to them at their beginnings.” After explaining why he settled on one 
hundred stations, he says that travelers on the path have three basic degrees: 
taking up the journey, entering into exile, and contemplation. The last pulls 
them into utter tawh!d by way of annihilation. 

Ansar! then provides details on the chain of authorities of three hadiths that 
allude to the three levels. He finds a reference to the first level in the hadith 
that we just saw Maybud! quoting: "Travel with the precedence of the solitary!” 
The seeond level is mentioned in the hadith "Seeking the Real is exile.” As for 
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the third level, he says it is designated by the deseription of ihsan (''doing the 
beautifub') in the Hadith of Gabriel: "Doing the beautiful is that you worship 
God as if you see Him, for if you do not see Him, surely He sees you/' 

Ansar! s Persian book on the same topie. One Hundred Fields^ is about the 
same length as the Arable, but provides an altogether different list of stations. 
Many of the names are the same, but not the order or the explanations. The Ara¬ 
ble was written about twenty-five years after the Persian, and Ansar! elearly had 
different audienees in view. In any ease, it is not unusual for a single author to 
give a variety of deseriptions for the same stage on the path, even within a sin¬ 
gle book. The aim was to help people understand for themselves, not to provide 
seholarly elassifieations. 

Ansar! s introduetion to One Hundred Fields provides a good summary of the 
manner in whieh he and others understood the notion of stages. Notiee that he 
begins by saying that the book is based on a series of sermons in whieh he ex¬ 
plained the meaning of the seeond of the two most often eited Qur anie verses 
on love. 

This is the mention of what was said at the beginning of Muharram 448 
[March 1056], in sessions on the creed concerning His words '‘Say: 'If you love 
God, follow me, and God will love you'' [3:31]. 

It has been mentioned that Khidr said, "Between the servant and his Pro¬ 
tector are one thousand stations." The same thing was said by Dhu'l-Ntin 
al-Misr!, Abti Yaz!d al-Bastam!, Junayd, and Abti Bakr al-Kattam. Dhu'l-Ntin 
said "one thousand knowledges," Abti Yaztd and Junayd said "one thousand 
castles," and Kattan! said "one thousand stations." 

God says, "Is he who follows God's good pleasure like him who is laden with 
the burden of God's anger, whose refuge is Gehenna? An evil homecoming! They 
are degrees with God" [3:162-63]. The degrees mentioned in this verse are the 
one thousand stations. 

A sound hadith has come that Gabriel asked God s Messenger, "What is 
doing the beautiful?" He replied, "That you worship God as if you see Him, 
for if you do not see Him, surely He sees you." 

The one thousand stations have way stations, for the travelers to the Real 
have both way stations and stations. Thus, the servant may be taken degree 
by degree and made eminent by the Reals acceptance and proximity. Or the 
servant himself may traverse the way stations until he reaches the last, which 
is the station of proximity. Then, proximity itself has way stations. 

The "station" is where the traveler is kept back, just like the angels in 
heaven. God says [in the voice of the angels], "None of us there is but has a 
known station" [37:164]. "Those [angels] whom they call upon are themselves 
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seeking the means to approach their Lord, which of them shall be nearer' 

[17:57]- 

Each of these one thousand way stations is a way station for the traveler 
and a station for the standee 

Those who speak of this are three men: The realizer [muhaqqiq] speaks on 
the basis of finding [ydft], and light appears from his words. The seeond man 
is empty of listening, and estrangement appears from his words. The third 
man is a pretender, and disrespeet and alienation appear from his words. 

Mastery of this knowledge belongs to finding; the mark of its rightness is the 
final outeome. 

The one thousand stations have no eseape from six things: reverenee for 
the eommand, fear of deeeption, elinging to apology, serviee aeeording to 
the Sunnah, living in kindness, and tenderness toward God s ereatures. 

Even though all the Shariah is the Haqiqah, and all the Haqiqah is the 
Shariah, the Haqiqah is built on the Shariah. Without the Haqiqah, the Sha¬ 
riah is useless, and without the Shariah, the Haqiqah is useless. Anyone who 
does not aet with both is useless. 

{Maydan 255-57) 

Neither Sam'anl nor Maybudl provides a systematic description of the sta¬ 
tions and stages on the path, but both take the notion of stations for granted. In 
his commentary on the verse ''Say: 'The praise belongs to God'" (27:59), Maybudl 
wants to explain that praise is one of the stations, and in order to do so, he first 
summarizes the general discussion: 

Know that the stations of the religion s road are of two sorts: one sort is ealled 
the preliminaries, for they are not the goal in themselves. These inelude re- 
pentanee, patienee, fear, abstinenee, poverty, and self-examination, all of 
whieh are the means of approaeh to something beyond themselves. 

The seeond sort is ealled the destinations or the ends, for they are the goal 
in themselves. These inelude love, yearning, eontentment, tawhld, and trust, 
all of whieh are goals in themselves. They are not needed as the means of 
approaeh to something else. Praise of God and thanking and lauding Him 
are of this sort, for they are goals in themselves. Anything that is a goal in it¬ 
self will remain at the resurreetion and will never be eut off in paradise. 

Praise pertains to this eategory beeause the Exalted Lord says about the 
attribute of the paradise-dwellers, "And the last of their call is 'Praise belongs 
to God, the Lord of the worlds'" (10:10); "Praise belongs to God, who has put 
away sorrow from us" [35:34]; "Praise belongs to God, who was truthful in His 
promise to us" [39:74]. 


(Kcisfif 7:245-46) 
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In his commentary on the verse ''And I have approved the submission as your 
religion' (5:3), Maybudl eompares the submission, al-isldm, to a house that has 
gates and bridges leading to it, and in doing so he uses the typieal language of 
stations. 

The submission is like a house that is reached by four gates, beyond which 
are four bridges, with degrees and levels beyond the bridges. If people do not 
pass through the gates and over the bridges, they will not reach the degrees 
and levels. 

The first gate of the traveler is to perform the obligations, the second is 
to avoid forbidden things, the third is to have confidence in God s assurance, 
and the fourth is to have patience in trials and sufferings. 

When you have passed through these gates, the bridges appear. The first 
bridge is contentment—being content with God s decree, placing it on your 
neck, and leaving aside the road of protest. The second bridge is trust in God- 
relying on God, taking Him as your support and refuge, and recognizing 
Him as your trustee. The third bridge is gratitude—recognizing God's bless¬ 
ings on you and putting them to work in obedience to Him. The fourth 
bridge is sincerity in the practices, the Shahadah, service, and recognition— 
the Shahadah in submission, service in faith, and recognition in the Haqiqah. 

Once you have passed over these bridges, there are degrees and levels for 
which each person is worthy as God wants. This is why the Lord of the 
Worlds says, "They have degrees with their Lord, and forgiveness, and a gener¬ 
ous provision" [8:4]. 

(Kashfy.28) 

Authors sometimes deseribe the path to God as having three basie stages: 
purifieation {tazkiya), or the elimination of ugly charaeter traits; adornment 
{tahliya), or the aequisition of beautiful traits; and disclosure {tajliya), or passing 
beyond selfhood altogether and being immersed in the divine attributes. In other 
words, to reaeh God one must eliminate bad qualities, aequire good qualities, 
and beeome one with the source of good. The first two stages are often linked 
with the two halves of the formula of tawhld: no god, known as the negation 
(nafy), and but God, known as the affirmation {ithbdt). By putting the negation 
into praetiee, one purifies oneself of everything other than God, and by putting 
the affirmation into praetiee, one reeognizes that all belongs to God. In ex¬ 
plaining the verse "If you show something or you hide it, surely God knows every¬ 
thing" (33:54), Maybudl talks about these as the first two stages of the path. 

Since you know that the Real is aware of your acts and states, that He knows 
and sees both what you hide and what you show, well then, always be at His 
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threshold. Keep your aetivity reetified by following knowledge, eating per¬ 
mitted food, and eonstant worship. Diseipline yonr words by reeitation of the 
Qnr an, eonstant apology, and giving good adviee. Keep yonr eharaeter traits 
pnre from everything that is dnst on the religion s road or bloekage of the 
well-trodden path of the Tariqah, sneh as niggardliness, eye-serviee, raneor, 
avariee, and eovetonsness. 

A great man was asked, 'What is the preeondition of servanthood?'' 

He said, "Pnrity and trnthfnlness. Pnrity from every stain, and trnthfnl- 
ness in every adornment.” 

The defilements are niggardliness, eye-serviee, and eraving. The adorn¬ 
ments are generosity, trnst, and eontentment. The sentenee "No god but God’' 
inelndes both statements. No god is the negation of defilement, but God is the 
affirmation of adornment. When the servant says, "No god” he nproots every 
defilement and every veil of the road. Then the beanty of the words but God 
shows its faee and adorns the servant with the attribntes of adornment. Then 
he is taken, adorned, and trimmed before Mnstafa so that he may reeeive 
him with "My eommnnity!” 

If the inflnenee of No god does not appear to Mnstafa, and if he does not see 
the beanty of the robe of but God, he will not reeeive him with "My eommn- 
nity!” Rather, he will say, "Away with yon, away!” 

(KashfS:c)j) 

In his commentary on the verse "Nof equal are the two oceans, this one sweet, 
delicious to drink, that one salty, bitter” (35:12), MaybudT talks about purification 
and adornment in different terms: 

This verse alludes to the two states of turning toward God and turning away 
from God. Those who turn toward God are occupied with obeying Him and 
recognizing Him. Those who turn away from Him are shut off from worship¬ 
ing Him and protest against His apportioning and decree. The former is the 
cause of union, the latter the cause of deprivation and separation. 

These are two different oceans, one delicious and the other bitter, stand¬ 
ing between the servant and God. One is the ocean of perdition, the other the 
ocean of salvation. This is their likeness: 

Five ships are traveling in the ocean of perdition: avarice, eye-service, per¬ 
sistence in acts of disobedience, heedlessness, and despair. Whoever sits in the 
ship of avarice will reach the shore of love for this world. Whoever sits in 
the ship of eye-service will reach the shore of hypocrisy. Whoever sits in the 
ship of persistence in acts of disobedience will reach the shore of wretchedness. 
Whoever sits in the ship of heedlessness will reach the shore of remorse. 
Whoever sits in the ship of despair will reach the shore of unbelief. 
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As for the ocean of salvation, five ships are traveling on it: fear, hope, re- 
nnnciation, recognition, and tawhld. Whoever sits in the ship of fear will reach 
the shore of secnrity. Whoever sits in the ship of hope will reach the shore of 
bestowal. Whoever sits in the ship of rennnciation will reach the shore of prox¬ 
imity. Whoever sits in the ship of recognition will reach the shore of intimacy. 
Whoever sits in the ship of tawhld will reach the shore of contemplation. 

The Pir of the Tariqah gave an eloqnent admonition to his companions and 
friends. He said, ''Dear friends, it is time to seek salvation from this ocean of 
perdition and rise np from this pit of lassitnde. Do not sell snbsistent bliss for 
this evanescent honse! 

"A sonl withont service is estranged. Do not nnrtnre the estranged! A heart 
withont wakefnlness is a ghonl. Do not be the companion of a ghonl! A sonl 
withont awareness is wind. Do not live in the wind! Do not be satisfied with 
name and description in place of meaning and reality! Do not feel secnre from 
hidden deception! Always be carefnl abont the ontcome of the work at the 
last breath!” 

8:178-79) 

In another typical discussion of eliminating ugly character traits and replac¬ 
ing them with beautiful traits, MaybudT reminds us that it is God s pull that 
gets the work done, not human effort. He is commenting on the verse "He ef¬ 
faces what He wants, and He affirms' (13:39). 

Know that the highway of the Real s religion is three things: submission, the 
Sunnah, and sincerity. In submission be fearful, in the Sunnah be hopeful, 
and in sincerity be a lover. Submission has no escape from fear, the Sunnah 
must have hope, and sincerity is nothing but the substance of the lover. 

To the fearful, it is said, "Be afraid!” To the hopeful, it is said, "Keep on 
seeking!” To the lover, it is said, "Keep on burning!” 

In the end, the address will come to the fearful, 'Tear notl [41:30]. Do not 
fear, for the days of fear have come to an end.” To the hopeful, it will be said, 
"Grieve notl [41:30]. Have no sorrow, for your hope has been reached and the 
tree of joy has grown.” To the lover, it will be said, "Rejoice! [41:30]. Be 
happy, for the night of separation has ended and the morning of union has 
come.” 

Each of these things has its own path of effacement and affirmation in the 
world. From the heart of the fearful He erases eye-service and deposits cer¬ 
tainty, He erases stinginess and deposits generosity. He erases avarice and de¬ 
posits contentment. He erases envy and deposits kindness. He erases innovation 
and deposits the Sunnah, He erases fright and deposits security. 
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From the heart of the hopeful He erases free ehoiee and deposits surren¬ 
der, He erases dispersion and deposits togetherness, He erases perplexity and 
deposits the preeedent light. 

From the heart of the lover He erases the eustoms of human nature and 
deposits the marks bearing witness to the Haqiqah, He deereases the marks 
bearing witness to the servant and inereases the marks bearing witness to 
Himself. Then, just as He was at first, so also He will be at last. 

(Knsftf 5:218) 

Probably the best-known depiction of the stages of the Sufi path in the West 
is that by Farid al-Dln 'Attar in The Language of the Birds {Mantiq al-tayr). The 
book describes a flock of many different kinds of birds who flew over seven 
mountains until thirty of them reached union with their king. 'Attar names the 
mountains seeking, passion, recognition, unneediness, tawhld, bewilderment, 
and poverty. In the following, Maybudl employs the same archetypal number 
to describe seven oceans over which the traveler must sail in order to reach the 
goal. 

None of us there is but has a known station [37:164]. In the tongue of the 
Tariqah, this verse alludes to the states of encounter and the unveilings of 
the masters of the Haqiqah. These occur in gratitude for ecstasies, the light¬ 
ning of unveiling, the bewilderment of witnessing, the light of proximity, the 
friendship of finding, the splendor of togetherness, and the reality of solitariness. 

These are seven oceans placed at the top of tawhld s lane. As long as the 
traveler in the road does not pass over these seven oceans, he will not be al¬ 
lowed to reach the end of the lane. He must seek water from these oceans 
through the seven thresholds of the Qur an, about which Mustafa reported: 
''The Qur an was sent down according to seven letters, each of which is a suf¬ 
ficiency and a healing. Each verse has an outward sense and an inward sense, 
and each letter has a limit and an overview.” 

The sincerely truthful and the wayfarers on the road have said that you 
must pass over these oceans to reach tawhld. Concerning these seven oceans, 
the commandment has come: "Pass through the gate of the message brought 
by that paragon of the world. From every wave, take a proclamation from his 
Shariah, and from every drop, seek the help of his covenant. Then you will 
be worthy of the way stations of Our friends.” 

This is what the Pir of the Tariqah is intimating with his words "When any 
reality sticks up its head from the recognizer s breast, it is not acceptable to 
the Real until two witnesses from the Shariah bear witness to its correctness.” 

(KashfS:^!^) 
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The Quran puts the verse just explained by Maybudl, ''None of us there 
is but has a known station' (37:164), into the mouth of the angels. In eiting the 
same verse, Ibn al-'Arabl says that it applies to all ereated things exeept human 
beings. By exereising their free ehoiee, people are eonstantly moving on their 
journey to God, and every journey has stages and stopping plaees. No one 
eomes to a eomplete halt until death, at whieh point his or her station will 
be fixed, just like that of the angels and other ereatures. Those who travel on 
the path to God are following in the footsteps of the Prophet. What then was 
his station? How was it that his station allowed him to be the guide not only of 
his own eommunity, but also, as the Logos, of all prophets and all creatures? Ac¬ 
cording to Ibn al-'Arabl, he could be such a guide because he stood in the station 
of no station {maqdm la maqdm). He explains that if the Prophet had stood in 
one specific station, his guidance could have led only to that station. He, how¬ 
ever, was the perfect manifestation of the Divine Reality, which has no station, 
for It is Infinite Being, embracing all names and attributes, all realities, all sta¬ 
tions, all beings.^ Sam'anl explains the logic of having no station: 

Here there is a secret—for whoever may be worthy: pain and remedy, sorrow 
and happiness, poverty and riches—all are attributes, way stations, and sta¬ 
tions. Way stations are in the road. The man who has arrived has no station 
and no way station, no spirit and no heart, no present moment and no state, 
no fear of separation and no hope for nnion. 

A farmer waters the field nntil the expected time arrives. When the field 
ripens, he holds back the water. Watering a ripened field is an error. 

(Rawh 562-63) 

Elsewhere, Sam'anl describes the stages of the path by analyzing a supplica¬ 
tion of the Prophet: ''O God, I seek refuge in Thy approval from Thy anger, I seek 
refuge in Thy pardon from Thy punishment, I seek refuge in Thee from Thee. 
I do not number Thy laudations. Thou art as Thou hast lauded Thyself.’' He 
designates the final stage by the Persian-Arabic compound bi-maqdmi, ''station- 
lessness.” 

On the night of the mihaj, Mnstafa was made to pass over all the stations so 
that he wonld be higher than everyone else. Thns, they wonld all be seeking 
his station, and he wonld be fleeing from their stations. When he was taken 
throngh all the stations, nothing was left bnt stationlessness, and that is the 
attribnte of the Real. He pnlled np the ropes of his secret core s tent, so he was 
gazing at the Real, not at the station. All the creatnres were gazing at the sta¬ 
tion, bnt he was gazing at the Real. 
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This is the meaning of the reported saying of Mustafa, ''I seek refuge in 
Thy pardon from Thy punishment/' The first station on the road is fear and 
hope. Fear arises from gazing at punishment, and hope from gazing at par¬ 
don. Pardon and punishment are two aets, and their traees are paradise and 
hell. Mustafa was shown that there is nothing in the hands of paradise and hell. 
If fire burned by its own essenee, it would have burned Abraham. If paradise 
earessed by itself, it would have earessed Adam. ''What burns is not fire, it is 
My wrath. What earesses is not paradise, it is My approval. If I pour the water 
of approval on a fire, it will turn into a seented garden, and if I strike the fire 
of wrath into a seented garden, it will beeome hell itself." 

He passed beyond that station. He said, "I seek refuge in Thy approval from 
Thy anger." When he saw that paradise abides through approval, whieh is 
benefieenee, and hell abides through anger, whieh is punishment, he said, "I 
seek refuge in Thy approval from Thy anger." 

Then he also passed beyond that station, for approval and anger are at¬ 
tributes, and attributes do not aet. Rather, that whieh is deseribed by the 
attributes aets. When he saw this, he put aside attaehment to aets and seeking 
aid from attributes. He said, "I seek refuge in Thee from Thee." I seek aid in 
You from You, for if trial were from other than You, I would seek aid in You. 
Sinee it is from You, how ean I seek aid in other than You? 

Complaint is of three sorts: Either eomplaining of the Friend to other than 
the Friend, or eomplaining of other than the Friend to the Friend, or eom¬ 
plaining of the Friend to the Friend Himself. 

Complaining of the Friend to other than the Friend is to deelare oneself 
quit of the Friend, for until one is fed up with the Friend, one does not lament 
to other than the Friend. 

Lamenting to the Friend about other than the Friend is assoeiationism, for 
unless one sees other than the Friend, how does one lament to the Friend? 
Seeing other than the Friend is assoeiationism. 

Lamenting to the Friend about the Friend is tawhld itself. Outwardly it is 
eomplaint, but inwardly it is to show gratitude: "Sinee I have none but You, to 
whom should I speak?" 

People imagine that the lover is eomplaining, but in faet his words display 
sineerity in love. Cod reported the lamentation of Job: ‘‘Harm has touched 
me’' [21:83]. Despite his lamenting. Cod ealled him patient: “Surely We found 
him patient—how excellent a servant he was!” [38:44]. How is it that he was 
patient while eomplaining? 

Here the Exalted Lord is saying this: "Complaining is to lament to other 
than Me. When he laments to Me, that is not a eomplaint. Job did not say, 'O 
people, harm has touched me.’ He said, 'My Lord, harm has touched me.’ Thus 
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he took his own incapacity before the Strong, he displayed his own lowliness to 
the Unneedy. This is not complaining ” 

Then Mnstafa also passed beyond this station. He said, 'd do not nnmber 
Thy landations”: Yon Yonrself shonld praise Yonrself, for Yon know. 

Look at this incapacity! Everybody learns the Friend s landation from 
Mnstafa, bnt he admits to his own incapacity in landation. How can this be? 
''Yes, when I am with the people, next to my knowledge their knowledge is 
ignorance. Their stipnlation is to stay silent, and my stipnlation is to speak. 
Then, when I talk to Yon, next to Yonr knowledge my knowledge and the 
knowledge of all beings, and a thonsand thonsand times more knowledge, is 
ignorance. Here I remain silent.” 

He was made to pass beyond that station also, for saying "I do not nnmber” 
is an admission of incapacity, jnst as saying "I seek refnge in Thee from Thee” 
reports of power. Incapacity is yonr attribnte, jnst as power is the ReaFs attri- 
bnte. "O Mnhammad, yon are still gazing at yonr own attribntes. As long as 
yon do not lift np yonr gaze to the pnre attribntes, yon will not see Me.” 

He said, "Thon art as Thon hast landed Thyself.” Describing Yon is some¬ 
thing Yon are able to do. "I do not nnmber” is disengagement. "Thon art as 
Thon hast landed” is solitariness. As long as the servant does not become dis¬ 
engaged from other than the Real, he will not become solitary for the Real. 

(Rawh 344-46) 

Maybudl too says that those who stand beyond all stations are the most per¬ 
fect of human beings. He is commenting on a verse that begins, ''Shall I tell you 
of something better than that? For those who are godwary there shall be gardens' 

(3:15)- 

After talking abont the enemies, describing their life, and explaining their 
fnrthest goal, God in this verse comes back to the story of the friends. Tomor¬ 
row, the final ontcome of those whose watchword today is godwariness will 
be paradise and approval. He said, "For those who are godwary there shall be 
gardens." 

Jnst as godwariness has levels, so also paradise has degrees. The first de¬ 
gree is the Garden of the Shelter, and the first level of godwariness is to avoid 
forbidden things and the sonls caprice. The Splendorons Qnran ties the two 
together in its words "As for him who feared the station of his Lord and forbade 
the soul its caprice, surely the Garden shall be the refuge" [79:40-41]. 

The highest degree is the Garden of Eden, and better than the Garden of 
Eden is the Greater Approval. So the fnrthest goal of the paradise-dwellers is 
the Greater Approval, jnst as the Lord of the Worlds says: "And goodly dwell¬ 
ings in the gardens of Eden; and approval from God is greater" [9:72] 
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The Greater Approval belongs to those who reaeh the utmost godwariness. 
The utmost godwariness is that someone takes whatever has the sear of new 
arrival and the mark of ereation as his own enemy, as Abraham said: ''Surely 
they are an enemy to me, save the Lord of the Worlds” [26:77]. You must turn 
away from all things and, with detaehed heart, busy yourself with the suffer¬ 
ing of passion for the Haqiqah. You must know for eertain that the intrusion 
of others finds no room in passion s suffering. You must eut off your heart and 
spirit from all things. 

The heart is Your garden—take it all, for this heart 
has room either for my intrusion or Your image. 

In gratitude Fll send my spirit to You— 

a whiff of union does what a hundred spirits eannot. 

Tomorrow, all will be taken to the furthest limit of their goals and aspira¬ 
tions. Here someone who hopes for the Garden of the Refuge is told, 'Tlee 
from the unlawful and be just, and that will not be held baek from you.'' Some¬ 
one who hopes for the Garden of Everlastingness is told, 'Avoid the doubtful 
and be a renuneiant, and that will not be held baek from you." Someone who 
desires Firdaws is told, "Keep baek from the lawful and be a reeognizer, and 
that will not be held baek from you." 

A group that remains has no hopes and no desires. They desire what the 
Beloved desires and ehoose what the Beloved ehooses. The paradises are pre¬ 
sented to them, and the maidens and serving boys are made to sit on the tur¬ 
rets, seattering preeious gifts for them, but they are detaehed from it all and 
turn their faees away. They say, "If we must give our heart to someone, well, 
let us give it to someone who will enslave it." 

Suddenly I gave my heart to the one with the tulip faee. 

She was worthy of my heart—that is why I gave it. 

(Kdisfif 2:42-43) 


ASPIRATION, SEEKING, AND FINDING 

In writing about tawhld per se, theologians stress the creative command along 
with God's foreknowledge of all things. His decree {qadd\ hukm), and His mea¬ 
suring out {qadar), that is. His predetermination of all that exists. God knows 
all things in His eternal knowledge, and He simply says Bel to what He knows. 
The same authors, however, generally spend more time looking at the religious 
command, which demands that people put tawhld into practice. If people can 
say yes or no to a given commandment, they will be called to account. The fact 
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that God knew what they were going to say beforehand and simply said Be! to 
their words is irrelevant. They do not know their response until they make it. As 
far as they ean see, they freely ehoose to respond as they respond. 

From Gods point of view, all is over and done with. From the human point 
of view, things have yet to work themselves out. Even though God knows the 
result. He puts people to the test in order to let them freely ehoose to aet in 
eertain ways. It is they who eome to know how they will respond to the religious 
deeree, sinee He already knows. People will then be ealled to aeeount in the 
measure in whieh they were free, no more and no less. This, for our authors, is 
good news indeed, sinee God s merey takes preeedenee over His wrath, and the 
All-Mereiful pulls the strings. 

On the praetieal level, the human dilemma eomes down to aehieving the right 
balanee between the standpoints of the ereative and the religious eommands. 
Do we simply say, ''What will be will be,'' and sit in idleness, waiting for events 
to unfold? This is an option, but it is self-eontradietory, beeause not aeting is 
itself a form of aetion. Moreover, to elaim to be submitting to God's ereative eom- 
mand while ignoring His preseriptive eommand is to forget that the preseriptive 
eommand itself derives from the ereative eommand and ealls on people to aet 
in eertain ways. 

Jurists qua jurists understood the religious eommand in strietly legal terms: 
"Do this! Avoid that!" Guides to the Tariqah typieally maintained that the rules 
and regulations of the Shariah perform the funetion of providing a stable per¬ 
sonal and soeial framework for the real work, whieh takes plaee inside the self. 
Teaehers addressed those who either understood this point or had the potential 
to understand it. They aeeepted the faet of the ereative eommand but also ae- 
knowledged the existential reality of the religious eommand, whieh ealls on indi¬ 
viduals to engage in shaping their own destinies. In Forty-Two Chapters, Ansar! 
explains the fallaey of thinking that beeause God already knows our final end, 
it makes no differenee what we do. 

Abu Hurayra said, "I heard God's Messenger saying, 'No one will enter the 
Garden because of his deeds.' 

"It was said to him, 'Not even you, O Messenger of God?' 

"He said, 'Not even I, unless God envelops me with His bounty and mercy. 
So, be guided and seek proximity! And let none of you wish for death! If you 
are a beautiful-doer, perhaps you will be increased in good; and if you are an 
ugly-doer, perhaps you will seek help." 

The Allusion. The meaning is that a man may seek death because of im¬ 
patience. If you are seeking Him, then He is what you should seek. If you are 
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seeking inerease, elevation, and reward, that is the plaee for deeds. Or yon 
may flee from the work or the bnrden. Bnt the work is the eanse of good for- 
tnne, and the bnrden the eanse of elevation. 

The time of yonr death will not be pnshed baek or bronght forward by yonr 
wish. Bnt when yon seek death while fleeing from the work or the bnrden, 
that will be reeorded to yonr aeeonnt. Death will find yon fleeing from the 
work and the bnrden, rather than being eager for inerease, patient in trial, 
and eontent with the deeree. 

So, O servant, pnt aside wishing for death and strive to inerease the work 
and the bnrden, for death will eome on its own. When it eomes, at that mo¬ 
ment yon shonld be in a state that weleomes the deeree of the Real and 
yearns for the vision of the Friend. Yon shonld not be fleeing from the work. 

Know that if yon are a beantifnl-doer in this world, then yonr life will be 
spent in inereasing yonr elevation. If yon are an ngly-doer, it may be that repen- 
tanee will find yon and pnrify yon of alienating things by means of remorse 
and regret. Then it will not be neeessary for yon to be pnrified tomorrow 
in the Fire. 

O servant, wish for the death of disobedienee, not the death of obedienee. 
The men of this road store away so mneh good fortnne with every breath that 
their laek of need for the eight paradises is one drop of the oeean. What 
is this oeean of God? One of its drops swallows down the land and sea of the 
two worlds, as if a typhoon of merey has risen np. It seems as if an oeean opens 
np in every partiele of the eosmos, and no mark remains of the two worlds' 
land and sea. What a Blessings-Giver! What a Fonnt of Bonnty! 

Yon eannot enter paradise by means of good deeds, for deeds are aeeepted 
along with faith, and people do not gain faith withont His bonnty and merey. 
This world and the afterworld, faith and snbmission —all eome from His 
bonnty. 

Knowledge withont deeds is siekly, and deeds withont knowledge are bar¬ 
ren. Knowledge along with deeds is a preeions pearl. Knowledge that today 
does not hold yon baek from disobedient aets and does not bring yon into 
obedienee will not hold yon baek tomorrow from the fire of hell. 

So strive in deeds and gaze on the bonnty in the deeds. The beanty of His 
bonnty ean be seen in the mirror of beantifnl deeds. The more the mirror 
beeomes limpid, wide, and tall, the elearer and greater the beanty seen 
within. 

This hadith does not snggest that yon shonld be slaek in deeds. Rather, it 
snggests that yon shonld lose yonrself in His bonnty and merey throngh this 
path. Eliminate the ngliness of yonr deeds with the beanty of good deeds, for 
yon mnst not eliminate it with the fire of hell. Then the beanty of bonnty and 
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mercy will appear in the beauty of the deeds, and the road of paradise will be 
opened up to you. By seeing that you are immersed in His bounty, you will 
enter paradise, which is the home of the folk of bounty and mercy. 

Work on your own makeup so that you may become a mirror for this work! 
Then what you are seeking will appear to you. Your only path is to become a 
mirror. You are the road, where are you going? You are the veil, of whom do 
you complain? You are the block, against whom do you speak? You are the 
mirror, where are you looking? 

{Chihil 131-33) 

In explaining the diversity of responses to the two commands, authors often 
address the question of aspiration (himma). They make the point that every per¬ 
son has a unique configuration of attributes, in keeping with the creative com¬ 
mand, but each is called upon to strive and struggle in the path to God. To seek 
out a goal, people need to aspire to it. To reach the final goal of the Tariqah, 
they need to slice away all others with the sword of tawhld and focus on the 
One. The basic message is that God will give you what you ask for, so you should 
set your sight as high as you can. Otherwise, you will fall short of the human 
substance, created in the form of the Greater. Your worth as a human individ¬ 
ual is defined by your aspiration. In Maybudl s commentary on the verse ''He 
adds to creation as He wills' (35:1), he draws from AnsarTs One Hundred Fields 
in explaining the importance of aspiration. 

The Folk of Realization say that He means the highness of aspiration. He 
gives a high aspiration to whomsoever He wants. 

The possessors of aspiration are three: the aspiration of one is this world—it 
is the furthest limit of his hope and the spindle of his efforts mill. According 
to the report, ''When someone comes to the point where this world is his 
greatest aspiration, he does not belong to God. His heart will be inseparable 
from four traits: an aspiration that will never be cut off from him, an occupa¬ 
tion in which he will never take comfort, a poverty in which he will never 
attain wealth, and a hope that will never reach its object.” 

On the night of the mifiaj, Mustafa saw a person adorned in the form of a 
bride. He said, "Gabriel, who is that?” 

He said, "This world, which adorns herself for the eyes of those with low 
aspiration. Of your community, only one in 70,000 will buy back his spirit 
from love of her beauty by seeking God.” 

When someone's aspiration is only this world, the scent of severance comes 
from him. We seek refuge in God from him! 
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The aspiration of the seeond reaehes the afterworld. The gardens and 
meadows, the bliss of the eolorfni things, the honris and palaees, the serving 
boys, the good and comely [55:70], keep on attraeting his heart, as is shown by 
his passing days. This is the state of the wage earner who stays attaehed to the 
reward and is held baek from the realities of the nnveilings and the seelnsion 
of whispered prayer. 

The third person has a high aspiration and a hidden mystery in the heart. 
His heart is eaptive to love and his spirit drowned in faee-to-faee vision. He has 
no news of this world and no mark of the afterworld. With the tongne of be¬ 
wilderment, he eontinnes to say, ''O Solitary, O Alone eternally and forever, 

O One and Uniqne in name and mark! Bring me to life with the life of the 
friends! Keep me alive in togetherness itself! Make me flonrish in the light of 
proximity! Lift np dnality from the midst! Settle me down with the proxi¬ 
mate in the station of tawhld!'' 

(Kczsftf 8:168-69) 

Sam'anl frequently encourages his readers to aim as high as they can, as in 
the following: 

Gamble away desire, movement and rest, words and talk, eestasy and states, 
patehed eloak and pot, in the eirele of the wine of Unity. Perhaps a draft will 
beeome your pain s share. Whenever someone takes up the road of tawhld, 
he sees that the Throne and the Footstool, paradise and hell, the Lote Tree of 
the Final End and two bows length, are the road, not the destination. His goal 
and the objeet of his seareh is something else. 

Tomorrow a group will be rebuked: ''Did you have no more aspiration in 
the world but to perform a few eyeles of prayer? You breathed some mouth¬ 
fuls of air only to grab something to eat?” If this is what you do, let go of it and 
let it out of your sight so that it will not be a loss for you. 

A man must eall out from on high. Aspiration is a bird that hunts only on 
high. Supposing Solomon s kingdom is given over to someone and he gazes 
on it—by God, he would be a man of mean aspiration! There are not enough 
eapital goods from the East to the West for an idol worshiper. Nimrod was 
given this world, but he was not pleased with it, so he lifted his bow and ar¬ 
rows and turned his faee toward heaven. 

Why do you look at the faet that the kingdom of this world was given to 
Solomon? Look at the faet that he put himself among the beggars. 

O dervishes! Know for eertain that the sultans, in their gold-embroidered 
tunies and jewel-studded eaps, seek the ease of your life. 


{Rawh 608-9) 
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In aspiring for something, people are seeking it. Both the Qur an and the 
Sunnah make elear that seeking knowledge is an obligation. The goal of the 
seeker is to find the object of his search. Bookish knowledge, though a useful 
preliminary, does not count as finding, nor does knowing God in a scriptural or 
theological sort of way. The raison d'etre of the religion is to take seekers from 
where they are to where they should be. Where they should be is where they 
began, that is, with God. The Return circles back to the Origin. Then seekers 
become finders, and the distinction between finders and Found loses its signifi¬ 
cance, for no one truly finds God but God. 

Sufi authors repeatedly come back to the fact that we can do nothing on our 
own. As the Pir of the Tariqah put it, ''It is not the acting of the servant that does 
the work—it is God s wish that does the work. How can the servant deliver him¬ 
self with his own effort?" (Kczsfif 5:395, on verse 16:44). ^"his is why our authors 
like to say that seeking comes from finding, not the other way around. You seek 
because you have found something bestowed on you by the creative command. 
Nonetheless, from the standpoint of the religious command, people have the 
duty to strive and seek. In his commentary on the verse "And my success is only 
through God" (11:87), Maybudl cites Ansar! to describe the necessity of seeking 
despite being pulled back and forth between the two commands: 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "As long as the spirit is in the body, breath is pass¬ 
ing the lips, and awareness is present, there is no escape from servanthood. It 
is true that obedience comes from being given success, but that is no reason 
to stop trying. It is true that disobedience comes from abandonment, but 
there is no stipulation to put down roots. To suppose that you have the ability 
not to sin stands at the head of all sin. To fancy that these words excuse the 
sinner is also a sin. 

"O God, I have bowed my head to Your exaltedness and I sacrifice my 
spirit to Your ruling. You say to me, 'Don't do it!' and then You throw me into 
it. You say to me, 'Do it!' but then You do not let me do it. My place is antago¬ 
nism and Yours exaltedness. What remains for me but bowing my head in 
obedience?" 

(Kczsfif 4:441-42) 

Bowing one's head in obedience is to surrender oneself to the divine mercy, 
which, after all, has the first and final say. Maybudl explains this in his commen¬ 
tary on the verse "Yoi/r Lord has written mercy against Himself' (6:54). The first 
paragraph is taken from Qushayrl's Subtle Allusions. 

Although He has turned you over to the angel who writes your slips against 
you. He Himself has undertaken to write mercy for you. His writing for you is 
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beginningless, and that writing against yon is temporal. The temporal does 
not nnllify the beginningless. 

Wasitl said, ''By His merey they arrived at worshiping Him. It is not that by 
worshiping Him they arrived at His merey. By His merey they attained what 
is with Him, not by their aets, for the Prophet said, 'Not even I, nnless God 
envelops me with His merey.'" 

(Kds/i/'3:374) 

Maybudl often quotes Ansar! to the effect that seeking comes from having 
found, as in this passage: 

Shaykh al-Islam Ansar! said, "He is not found by seeking, but the seeker will 
find Him. As long as the seeker does not find Him, he will not seek. What¬ 
ever can be found by seeking has little worth. The servant finds the Real be¬ 
fore the seeking, but for him the seeking is the first step. 

"The recognizer finds seeking from finding, not finding from seeking. In 
the same way, the obedient person finds obedience from sincerity, not sincer¬ 
ity from obedience; he finds the cause from the meaning, not the meaning 
from the cause. 

"O God, Your finding is before seeking and seeker, so I seek and am over¬ 
whelmed by unsettledness. The seeker is seeking and the Sought is obtained 
before the seeking. This is a marvelous business! What is more marvelous is 
that finding is already at hand when seeking has not yet begun. Though the 
Real is seen, the curtain of exaltation is in place." 

2:496-97, on verse 4:32) 

God is the Provider of all things, and there is no provider but He. This does 
not mean, however, that people should not bother to seek their daily provision. 
The fact that He is the All-Merciful and that there is none merciful but He does 
not mean that they should not exert effort in opening themselves up to mercy. 
In any case. He is also the Speaker and the Gommander, and His speech com¬ 
mands seeking. People should set their aspirations as high as they can and then 
work as hard as they can to achieve them. In Maybud! s commentary on the verse 
''Say: 'Who has forbidden the ornament of God?''' (7:32), he explains some of 
these points by referring to the levels of selfhood. 

The ornament of the tongue is remembrance and the ornament of the heart 
is reflective thought. 

Everything has an adornment. The soul is adorned by beautiful practice, 
along with the attribute of struggle. The heart is adorned by the continuity of 
union at the moment of contemplation. The secret core is adorned by the 
realities of proximity in the field of eyewitnessing. 
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What the Exalted Lord says here—''Wfto has forbidden the ornament of 
God?”—alludes to the faet that these adornments are not kept baek from the 
seekers or prohibited to those whose hearts are present. The treasure-house of 
blessings is full of blessings—it wants seekers. The tableeloth of gentleness 
and merey is set and ready—it wants eaters. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said in whispered prayer: ''O seekers, hurry, for the 
hard eash is near! O night travelers, sleep not, for the morning is near! O hur- 
riers, be happy, for the abode is near! O thirsty ones, be patient, for the well- 
spring is near! O strangers, be joyful, for hospitality is near! O seekers of the 
Friend, be glad, for response is near! 

''O Opener of my heart! What harm if You open my heart and plaee Your 
balm on my spirit? How ean I seareh for gain when my hands are empty of 
eapital? What if Your bounty threw me into good fortune?” 

(Kus/zf 3:610) 

Sam'anl expands on the situation that results from being commanded to seek 
while having no real power to do so: 

Whatever the ulama have said is a report and whatever the shaykhs have said 
is a tradition. The reality of the Real is beyond reports and traditions. 

A field has been placed before the creatures and the call has gone out, ''O 
folk of the world! Step into this field and walk on the road. Go in the veil. Know 
not where you go, and know not whence you are coming. Set out from the 
threshold of Our knowledge and settle down at the threshold of Our decree.” 

'Tord God, what is the wisdom?” 

''Indeed. If you were to know, you would be a partner in Our lordhood.” 

"Then what should we do?” 

"Bind your belts to serve Us, gaze upon Our will, and be prepared for Our 
power, either for pardon and forgiveness, or for severity and punishment. 
'The power of the powerful suspends every contrivance' ” 

{Rawh 575) 

A man gets up in the morning and prays. He says, "Praise belongs to God 
for giving success.” The secret of the Sunnah is this, and anything beyond 
this is dualism. 

"I deposited light in your breast so that you would accept faith. I put 
strength in your tongue so that you would say the Shahadah. I prepared a 
secret in your makeup so that you would perform worthy deeds. You cannot 
come to My Presence with your own strength. A sweeper who comes from 
the toilet will not be placed on the sultan's throne. 
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''Wait until I dress you in a robe of success before you come into My Pres¬ 
ence. Then, when I see you, I will see you with My own robe. Without Me, 
all your deeds are unreal, but all My deeds are real. I will not make your 
capital from the unreal; I will make it from the real, for when the real ap¬ 
pears, the unreal vanishes. Nothing will remain in your hands. We shall ad¬ 
vance upon what work they have done and make it scattered dust [25:23]. 

"We have made your capital from Our success-giving, confirmation, and 
help. Then, when the real that is Ours appears—That day, the kingdom, the 
real, shall belong to the All-Merciful [25:26]—Our real will come to meet it. 
Then you will have something in the midst.” 

Glory be to God! How many gentle divine favors were given to this hand¬ 
ful of impudent dust! God brought the universe into existence with His own 
power, without any defect whatsoever. Nonetheless, the Will had the reins, 
and it itself was the requester. A seeker rose up from Power and girded its 
loins because of the existence of the requester. The seeker that was Power 
gazed at its own requester, and Adam appeared in the midst. It gave forth this 
mark of his station: "J am setting in the earth a vicegerent'’ [2:30]. From clay a 
heart, from dried clay a conjunction, from stinking sperm a friend and a 
servant. 

In reality, our sperm drops capital was not our finding and seeking. It was 
His giving. In the Beginningless, He made a contract between His bestowal 
and our asking, between His response and our supplication, between His for¬ 
giveness and our apology. So the capital in this contract is not our deeds, it is 
His bounty. God is the Unneedy, and you are the poor [47:38]. The man of 
wealth has capital and pays cash. But the poor, indigent man pays after a delay. 

(363) 

O chevalier! He who seeks nearness to the King by sitting in a corner of 
his room doing his prayers is mocking himself. The unfortunate fellow who 
stands or sits in the hut of his own misfortune and thinks that, because of that 
standing and sitting, he is doing a favor for the King of the age heads up the 
world's madmen. All the acts of obedience and worship, good works, deeds, 
words, and states issuing from the children of Adam from the beginning of 
existence to the end of the age, when placed next to the perfection of the di¬ 
vine beauty, are the noise of an old womans spindle. Beware—do not think 
that you are doing Him any favors! 

Had He in His generosity and bounty not invited this handful of worthless, 
dirt-dwelling dust to the court of His eternity and spread out the carpet of 
bold expansiveness in the house of guidance, how could this woebegone of 
existence, this speck of impure dust, have the courage to put its foot on the 
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edge of the earpet of the King of kings? Bnh ''There is no eonsnltation in 
love.” 

Some perform aets of obedienee and desire the rewards; others disobey 
and sketeh the line of asking pardon in the tablet of the heart. Still others 
don't have the gall to lift np their heads beeanse of shame for their own exis- 
tenee. 

The stories tell abont an afflieted man who was walking along the road 
when an extremely beantifnl woman passed by. His eyes fell on her perfeet 
beanty, and his heart beeame her prey. He set off in her traeks. When she 
reaehed the door to her honse, she tnrned aronnd and saw the afflieted man 
behind her. ''What do yon want?” she said. 

He said, "The rnling power of yonr beanty has exereised its anthority over 
my feeble makenp and pnlled it by the harness of its severity. My elaim is that 
I want to make love to yon, and this elaim is no metaphor.” 

That woman had the adornment of perfeet intelleet on the dress of beanty. 
She said, "I will answer yon tomorrow and solve this problem.” 

The next day, the afflieted man was sitting in wait, his eyes open: When 
wonld the perfeet beanty of his goal appear? When wonld what had happened 
to him be resolved? The woman eame, behind her a maid with a mirror in 
hand. She said, "Maid, hold the mirror before him. With that head and faee, 
does he want to make love to me? He desires to reaeh nnion with me? 

"Yon want to have a hidden seeret with me? 

Yon find in yonrself a need for me? 

In trnth, blaek erow, yon re a fine bird- 
yon want to mate with a white faleon!” 


(17-18) 


THE DESIRER AND THE DESIRED 

In the technical language of Sufism, traveling on the path to God is called 
wayfaring {suluk)y a term that is contrasted with attraction {jadhba). It is often 
said that people go forward on the path through their own efforts and that at a 
certain point attraction takes over. But this is to take the standpoint of human 
effort. From the standpoint of divine grace and solicitude (mdyrz), it is God who 
attracts people to the path and pulls them toward Himself, so attraction is al¬ 
ways in charge of wayfaring. The Sought pulls the seeker. 

The closer we look at the implications of tawhld, the clearer it becomes that 
no one travels on Gods path without His help. Effort alone cannot take the ser- 
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vant anywhere, least of all to the Divine Presence. If anyone is to reach God, the 
divine attraction must take over completely. Maybudl explains this in his com¬ 
mentary on one of the verses of the Fatiha, the Opening of the Qur an that is 
recited in every cycle of the ritual prayer. 

Guide us on the Straight Path [i:6]. This is the essence of worship and the 
marrow of obedience. It is supplication, request, pleading, and imploring by 
the faithful. It is seeking straightness and firmness in the religion. It means: 
'Tead us to this path, make us travel on it, and keep us firm in it.'' 

The faithful are saying, ''O God, show us Your road, then make us go forth 
on the road, then take us from traveling to being pulled." These are the three 
great roots: first showing, then traveling, then being pulled. 

Showing is what the Exalted Lord says in ‘‘He shows you His signs'' 
[40:13]. Traveling is what He says in “You shall surely ride stage after stage" 
[84:19]. Being pulled is what He says in “We brought him near as a confi¬ 
dant" [19:52]. 

Muhammad asked God for showing. He said, ''O God, show us things as 
they are!" About traveling, he said, ''Travel with the precedence of the soli¬ 
tary!" About being pulled, he said, "One attraction of the Real is equal to the 
works of jinn and men." 

In this verse, the faithful request all three of these from God, for not every¬ 
one who sees the road travels the road, and not everyone who travels the road 
reaches the destination. Many there are who hear but do not see, many there 
are who see but do not recognize, and many there are who recognize but do 
not find. 

(Kashfi:^^) 

A person who enters the Tariqah is commonly called a murid, a word typi¬ 
cally translated as "disciple." It designates someone who has been accepted as a 
student by a spiritual master, who is typically called a shaykh or pir or murshid. 
In theory, the shaykh is qualified to be the master because he has traversed the 
path to God and because God has therefore given him the task of guiding oth¬ 
ers by the same route. The route is that set down by the Prophet, and wayfaring 
is to follow in the Prophet's footsteps. 

Literally, the word murid means "desirer." It is an active participle from the 
noun irada, "desire," one of the primary divine names. It is therefore virtually 
identical with the creative love that is the source of the universe: “His only com¬ 
mand, when He desires a thing, is to say to it ‘Bel' and it comes to be" (36:82). Qur'an 
translators often translate irada as "desire" when human beings are the subject, 
but as "will" or "intention" when God is the subject, no doubt thinking that God 
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is beyond such lowly human attributes. Drawing such a distinction between 
divine and creaturely desire, however, is not supported by the Qur an or Arabic 
usage. The Quran uses the same verb for God, people, and Satan, and in no 
way does it suggest that the meaning is different in each case. By introducing 
the distinction, translators obscure the fact that the human attribute of desire is 
a reflection of the divine attribute. Just as both God and human beings are lov¬ 
ers, so also both are desirers. In the last analysis, there no desirer but God. 

In the technical language of classical Suflsm, a desirer is someone who de¬ 
sires God. He or she is a seeker who, as an expression of desire and love, has 
undertaken to follow a teacher. The teacher has achieved whatever he has 
achieved by following his own teacher in a chain of teachers that goes back to 
the Prophet. In this sense of the word, desirer is then contrasted with desired 
{murdd). One might expect desired to designate God (though it is not a divine 
name). In fact, what is meant is the shaykh. This does not imply that the disciple 
desires the shaykh. Rather, it means that the shaykh has reached the stage of divine 
attraction and has been snatched away {rubuda). Only someone whose human 
failings have been eliminated by God can be worthy of guiding others on the path. 

Maybudl sums up the difference between desirer and desired in his com¬ 
mentary on the verse ''O you who have faith, respond to God and His Messenger 
when He calls you to that which will give you life' (8:24). 

In the tongue of the folk of allusion, response is of two sorts: one is the re¬ 
sponse of tawhld, and the other the response of realization. Tawhld is that the 
faithful say ''One,'' and realization is that the recognizers be one. Tawhld is 
the attribute of the travelers, and realization is the state of those snatched 
away. The first is the attribute of Abraham, the second the attribute of Mu¬ 
hammad. 

Abraham was a traveler and stood before the Exalted Threshold in the sta¬ 
tion of service: Surely 1 have turned my face toward Him who originated the 
heavens and the earth, unswerving [6:79]. Muhammad was snatched away, 
sitting in reverence at the top of good fortune. The Beginningless Presence 
addressed him, "Peace be upon thee, O Prophet, and God's mercy and His 
blessing." 

The traveling of the wayfarers lies in the outward response of following 
the Messenger. The attraction of the snatched away lies in the secret core's 
response of contemplating the Knower of Unseen Things. 

(Kds/!/‘4:35-36) 

Maybudl describes three levels of human desire in his commentary on the 
verse "And do not drive away those who call upon their Lord, desiring His face" 
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(6:52). He is elaborating on Ansar! s description of desire as the fifth of the one 
hundred fields. 

Abu Ya'qub Nahrjurl was asked, 'What is the attribute of the desirer?'' 

He recited the verse '‘Those who call upon their Lord morning and evening, 
desiring His face' [18:28]. Then he said, "They wake up and have nothing to 
ask from this world of theirs, nor any request for their afterworld. Their only 
aspiration is to talk with their Protector. When they become disengaged for 
God, the Reals solicitude devotes itself to them and undertakes to speak for 
them. Hence He said, 'And do not drive them away, O Muhammad!''' 

Desiring His face. The meaning of desire is a man's wanting when he trav¬ 
els the road. It is of three sorts: one is desiring only this world, another is de¬ 
siring only the next world, and the third is desiring only the Real. 

Desiring this world is what He says: "You desire the chance goods of this life 
[8:67]. Whoever desires this hasty world [17:18]. Whoever desires the tillage of 
this world [42:20]. If you desire the life of this world and its adornment [33:28]." 
The mark of desiring this world is two things: contentment with increase in 
this world by means of decrease in the religion, and turning away from the 
poor among the Muslims. 

Desiring the afterworld is what He said: "Whoever desires the afterworld 
[17:19]. Whoever desires the tillage of the next world [42:20]." Its mark is two 
things: contentment with the safety of the religion by decreasing in this 
world, and bosom friendship with the poor. 

Desiring the Real is what God said: "Desiring His face [6:52]. If you desire 
God and His Messenger [23:29]." Its mark is stepping beyond the two worlds, 
becoming free of the creatures, and escaping oneself 

3:372-73) 

In several passages of Maybudl's commentary, he explains how the desirer 
turns into the desired: 

It is He who makes you journey on land and sea [10:22]. In the tongue of the 
folk of allusion, the journey on land is taking the road to the drinking places 
of the Shariah through inference by means of the message. The journey on 
the sea is the overwhelming force of the Real, which, at the moment of ec¬ 
stasy, pulls the reins of the servant's steed without intermediaries through the 
way stations of the Haqiqah to the places of contemplating holiness. 

Just as on the sea you make a one-month journey in one day, so also in this 
field the chevalier traverses the distance of a whole lifetime with one divine 
attraction. This is why they say, "One attraction of the Real is equal to the 
works of jinn and men." 
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The journey on land is the journey of the worshipers and renuneiants 
in the desert of struggle on the steed of diseipline with the guidanee of the 
Shariah. Their goal is the Paradise of Approval and everlasting blessings. 

The journey on the sea is the journey of the reeognizers and the sineerely 
truthful in the ship of kind favor, whieh is driven by the wind of solieitude in 
the sea of eontemplation. Their goal is the Kaabah of union and the mystery 
of the Blessings-giver. 

(Knsftf 4:279) 

So set thy face to the religion, unswerving [30:30]. ''O paragon of the world! O 
master of Adam s ehildren! Entrust yourself entirely to Me! Keep your inten¬ 
tion and aspiration on Me! Turn your heart away from the ereatures toward 
Me! Cease your requesting and forget about the two worlds as is worthy of Me!'' 

By virtue of this exalted proelamation to that paragon of the world, he 
stepped forth on the night of the mihaj from the Lote Tree of the Final End 
into the desert of Invineibility and turned his faee toward his own speeifie 
kaabah, wearing as his beautiful eloak all the eapital goods of the first and the 
last folk and putting them into His road. He passed on and showed no favor to 
anything. Finally, from the side of Invineibility eame the eall ''His eyesight 
did not swerve' [53:17]. He kept his eyes in eourtesy and did not gaze upon 
anything other than the Real. Nor did it trespass [53:17]. He did not eovet 
anything beyond that limit. 

Moses stepped on the mountain and went several paees beyond the limit 
of the Children of Israel. His mind was boiling in the hope of Show me, that 
1 may gaze upon Thee! [7:143], so he had to be taught eourtesy with the whip 
of Thou shah not see Mel The paragon of the world, however, was taken to a 
station where the dust under his feet beeame the ointment for Cabriel's eyes. 
His attribute was this: His eyesight did not swerve. This is beeause Moses was 
traveling, but the paragon of the world was snatehed away: who took His servant 
by night [17:1]. The one who eomes ean never be like the one who is brought. 

Blessed is he who travels as the Real's eompanion, for in one breath he 
eovers a thousand-year journey! ''On the night when We take you, you will go 
farther than you eould in a thousand months of going by yourself." To this 
He alludes with His words "The night of power is better than a thousand 
months" [97:3]. 

"When you go by yourself, you will fall farther behind with every step you 
take. When you go with Us, your every step will make you more passionate. 
When you go by yourself, the highwaymen will ambush you on the road. 
When We take you, the bandits will earry your banner." 


(7:458) 
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And know that God comes between a man and his heart [8:24]. The wayfar¬ 
ers on the road of the Haqiqah are two groups: the knowers and the reeogniz- 
ers. The knowers find their hearts in keeping with the verse ''Surely in that is 
a remembrance for him who has a hearG [50:37]. The reeognizers lose their 
hearts in keeping with the verse "And know that God comes between a man 
and his heart’' 

This is a strange intimation and a marvelous allusion: the heart is the road, 
and the Friend is the homeland. When someone arrives at the homeland, he 
no longer walks on the road. At the beginning there is no eseape from the 
heart, but at the end, the heart is a veil. 

As long as someone stays with the heart, he is the desirer. The one without 
a heart is the desired. At first the heart is needed beeause one eannot traverse 
the road of the Shariah without the heart. Thus He said, "a remembrance for 
him who has a heart” At the end, remaining with the heart is duality, and dual¬ 
ity is distanee from the Real. Henee He said, "He comes between a man and 
his heart” 

(436-37) 

Set thy face to the religion [10:105]. He says: Cleanse your religion from the 
eontamination of eye-serviee and fix your intention on seeking the alehemy 
of the Haqiqah—your heart eut off from attaehments, your belt tightened, 
and the ring of serviee on the ear of loyalty. Let your wants be saerifieed to 
the beginningless want, your soul to eontentment, your heart to loyalty, your 
eyes to subsistenee. 

My soul wants life for union with You, 
my spirit wants ease for joining with You. 

My ears want hearing to listen to You, 

my eyes want vision to yearn for Your beauty. 

From here the light of the Haqiqah begins, the faleon of love flies in the 
air of solitariness, and the divine attraetion arrives. It takes the servant away 
from the hand of self-determination. None of the intrusive dust of hoping for 
paradise settles on his present moment, no dread of hell bloeks his path. With 
the tongue of his state, he says. 

In the road of passion the passionate 
must not remember hell or paradise. 

Up until this point, the servant was seeking, but now he is sought. He was 
the lover, but now he is beloved. He was desiring, but now he is desired. He 
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saw the carpet of oneness and hnrried nntil he fonnd the proximity of the 
Friend. Reports tnrned into face-to-face vision. The obscnre became clear. 
The servant arrived at himself when he reached the Friend. He did not see 
himself, for he saw the Friend. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, ''O God, when I learned what was to be 
learned, I bnrned all the learning. I overthrew the collected and collected 
the overthrown. I sold nonbeing to illnminate being. O God, when I recog¬ 
nized oneness, I melted in the hope of happiness. When will I be able to say, 
d threw away the cnp, I tnrned away from attachments, I gambled away all my 
being'?” 

(4:346-47) 

Sam am discusses the difference between the desirer and the desired while 
explaining that servanthood is the highest station anyone can reach. As Ibn al- 
'Arabl likes to say, the perfect human being {al-insdn al-kdmil) is the universal 
or unqualified servant. Having achieved the station beyond all stations, he 
stands in perfect receptivity toward God in both His transcendence and imma¬ 
nence, so he makes manifest all the divine attributes.^ 

Know that the mifiaj was not built on intellect, for this gold coin was struck 
outside intellect's house. It was built rather on the divine power and the im¬ 
perial wisdom: God does as He wills [14:27] and decrees what He desires [5:1]. 
Goncerning Moses, He said, ''When Moses came to Our appointed time” 
[7:143]. Goncerning Mustafa, He said, "Glory be to Him who took His servant 
by night!” [17:1]. He ascribed Moses's name to the sea and to the bush, but He 
ascribed Mustafa's name to Himself. 

O dervish! If there were any robe of honor better than servanthood, it 
would have been given to Mustafa on the night of the mifiaj. Jesus said in the 
cradle, "Surely I am the servant of God” [19:30]. But the Real, without interme¬ 
diary, said concerning Mustafa, "His servant” 

When He mentioned the proximity of Moses, He praised Moses. When 
He mentioned the proximity of Mustafa, He praised Himself. He said, 
"Glory be to Him who took by night.” This indicates that Moses was subsisting 
in the attributes of Moses and that Mustafa had been annihilated from his 
own attributes in the attributes of the Real. Thus Wisha said, ''His character 
was the Qur'an.'' He arrived where he arrived through the attributes of the 
Real. 

This is "taking,” but not with his own attributes, for that would be "com¬ 
ing.” The one who comes is the seeker, and the one taken is the sought. He 
who comes is the desirer, and the one taken is the desired. He who comes is 
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the rememberer, and the one taken is the remembered. The seeker is never like 
the songht, nor the desirer like the desired. 

He who eomes is absent. Onee he eomes, he is present. The taken one is 
not absent from the Taker for one moment. 

Coming is a general attribnte, and bringing a speeifie attribnte. ''The one 
who wants Me has no eseape from eoming. The one 1 want 1 bring Myself. 
When someone eomes by himself, he may or may not find the road. The one 
1 take eannot not find the road.” 

Moses eame by himself, so the brand of Thou shalt not see Me [7:143] was 
pnt on his liver. Mnstafa was taken, so the erown of Dost thou not see thy 
Lord? [25:45] was plaeed on his head. In the same way, when Moses saw the 
monntain and the Reals self-diselosnre to the monntain, he was thnnder- 
strnek, jnst as the Exalted Lord said in the elear text of the revelation: "And 
Moses fell down thunderstruck” [7:143]. This is beeanse eoming is the attribnte 
of the eomer. Anyone who abides throngh his own attribnte ean be overeome 
by someone else. The attribntes of the Real eannot be overeome. 

As for Mnstafa, he saw all the stations of the prophets. He also saw the 
highest paradises and the gardens, the serving boys and servants, the honris 
and palaees, the rivers and trees, hell and the varieties of pnnishment, the 
Tablet and the Pen, and the deeree and apportioning in all of that, bnt he 
did not bndge in the slightest from his plaee. This is beeanse he was taken, 
and taking is the attribnte of the Real. The attribnte of the Real eannot 
be overeome. Again, sinee Moses was abiding throngh his own attribntes, he 
was overeome, bnt Mnstafa was abiding throngh the Real's attribntes, so he 
overeame. 

What is strange is that Gabriel bronght the verse ''Glory be to Him who 
took His servant by night.” He eame and said, "Get np so that I may take 
yon.” 

"If yon are the taker, what then is Glory be to Him? And if He is the taker, 
what are yon doing in the midst? O Gabriel! Yon were not sent to take me, for 
the taker, the bringer, and the keeper is the Exalted Lord. Rather, a eape of the 
spirit s repose was plaeed on yon, bnt the eape needed an embroidery, for a 
garment is not eomplete withont an embroidery. Serviee at the doorstep of 
my prophethood was made the exalted embroidery of yonr eape.” 

Gabriel said, "Get np so that I may take yon.” 

"If yon yonrself bronght yonrself, then yon take me.” 

"We descend not save by the command of thy Lord” [19:64]. 

"Sinee yon have no way to take a step withont the eommand, the one who 
takes me is not yon.” 


{Rawh 207-8) 
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In another description of the Prophet s exalted station, Sam'anl points out 
that all stages on the path to God recapitulate his mihaj, for he began the as¬ 
cent early in life. Sam'anl is reminding his readers that aspiration and seeking 
are rungs on their own personal ladders to God. At the beginning of the climb, 
they will meet their own need {niydz)y a synonym for 'poverty'' {faqr, darwishi), 
the foundation of love's path. To be in poverty is to be empty of all things and 
receptive toward God. 

In this road, you must have truthful need, hot seeking, and unsettled pain. 
The first way station in the road of seeking is need. The great ones of the re¬ 
ligion have said that need is the Real's messenger to the servant. Once the 
kernel of need is planted in the servant's breast, his reins will be pulled to the 
Presence. 

The passing days make the beginners on the road familiar with need. 
When, for a time, they take painful steps on the road of need, need turns into 
aspiration. Earlier, they had been the owners of need, and now they are the 
possessors of aspiration. The pirs of the road agree that when love comes out 
from the Unseen Pavilion, it finds no home except in the chamber of the de- 
sirer's aspiration. 

When they travel for a time on the road of aspiration and tramp on the 
path with footsteps of seriousness, aspiration turns into seeking. Just as the 
sperm drop becomes a blood clot, the blood clot becomes a lump of flesh, 
and the lump of flesh is then dressed in human nature, so also need turns 
into aspiration, aspiration becomes seeking, and seeking is pulled into the 
highway of the realities of No god hut God. This drum of good fortune is 
beaten at the court of the sultanate: "He who seeks Me shall find Me." 

The call then goes out: "O everything high! O everything low! O paradise 
and hell. Throne, and Footstool—get out of the way of My seekers, for they 
are My prey, and I am what they are seeking and aiming for. If they should 
tramp on you, nothing of you will remain." 

Know that these levels and degrees I have mentioned are a mihaj in this 
road. No one takes a step on this road without having a mihaj in the measure 
of his desire. The prophets had both an outward and an inward mihaj. God's 
friends have a mihaj in their inwardness. 

Know that in reality Mustafa's mihaj did not begin in Mecca or Medina. 
Rather, it began when, at the outset of his work, they called him "Muham¬ 
mad the trustworthy." From being Muhammad the trustworthy, he was pulled 
to prophethood, and from prophethood he was pulled to messengerhood. 
Then he advanced in messengerhood until he reached poverty. Then he was 
made to advance further in poverty, and he reached indigence. 
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Poverty, want, need, and indigenee were the embroidery on the mystery of 
his prophethood. Had there been a belt in the beginningless and endless 
honse of good fortnne more exalted than the belt of poverty and indigenee, it 
wonld have been sent to Mnstafa so that he eonld bind it to the waist of the 
eovenant of servanthood. 

When the snbstanee of God s messenger Mnhammad rose np and ad- 
vaneed on these steps and ladders, one attraetion took his person by way of 
following from before the gate of the Kaabah to the plaee of Abraham s pros¬ 
tration. From the Fnrthest Mosqne he was taken with one pnll to two bows 
length. Then the Lord s jealonsy let down the exalted enrtain before the vir¬ 
gin seerets and gave nothing ont to the people save this: ‘‘Then He revealed to 
His servant what He revealed'' [53:10]. All the flnent and eloqnent speakers 
stayed empty of this story. Only that paragon of the empire knew the flavor of 
that wine. 

For seventy thonsand years the folk of the heavens were waiting to see 
when this man wonld show his head from the hiding plaee of the seeret. 
What gift wonld he bring to the Exalted Presenee? When the night arrived 
eoneerning whieh the Splendorons Book says, “Glory be to Him who took His 
servant by night" [17:1], the proximate angels and the ehernbim of the Higher 
Plennm stnek ont their heads from the gazing plaees of glorifieation and hal¬ 
lowing. How wonld that paragon stroll into the Majestie Presenee? At the 
very first step he took in the Threshold, he said, “I do not nnmber Thy landa- 
tions: Thon art as Thon hast landed Thyself.” 

Ineseapably, those who step into that paragon s road with the feet of follow¬ 
ing will have a mihaj in the measnre of their own present moments. We said 
eoneerning their mihaj that they will reaeh aspiration by way of need and 
that they will reaeh seeking by way of aspiration. Then, when the aspiring 
man steps into the world of seeking, he will be addressed like this: Won ean- 
not find Him with yonr own seeking, bnt if yon do not seek, yon will be an 
assoeiater. And if yon say, ‘I will seek in order to find,' then too yon will be an 
assoeiater.” 

In eertitnde and verifieation, if the polieeman s hat of the beginningless 
seeking had not appeared from the speeifie ehamber of generosity, all the 
worldlings wonld be flapping in the wind of their own illnsions. Seeking 
eomes from finding, not finding from seeking. 

The master Abu 'All Daqqaq said, “In your view, you have no eseape from 
provision, but in my view, your provision has no eseape from you.” 

O dervish! Know that in reality nothing is more obligatory for you than 
seeking. If you go to the shop, seek Him. If you go to the mosque, seek Him. 

If you go to the tavern, seek Him. 


m 
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Fm in the tavern, my Friend s in the tavern— 
a enp of wine in hand I whisper in prayer. 


Even if the angel of death eomes to yon, be earefni not to stop seeking. Say 
to him, ''Yon do yonr work, Fll do mine.'' 


{Rawh 266-68) 


5 


The path 


The Qur an and Hadith typically refer to people in terms of attribntes: the 
faithfnl, the nnbelievers, the knowers, the fearfnl, the nngratefnl, the spitefnl, 
and so on. Later sonrces offer nnmerons schemes for classifying hnman types. 
The most basic distinction is that between those who know and those who do 
not, or the faithfnl and the nnbelievers. The faithfnl {mumin) can then be 
ranked in ascending degrees. For example, there are the faithfnl in general, the 
friends (wall), the prophets (nabl), and the messengers (rasul). In this sort of 
scheme, any higher category—or call it a station —inclndes in itself the good 
qnalities of the lower categories. Thns, the friends have all the good qnalities of 
the faithfnl, bnt not those of the prophets. The prophets have faith and friend¬ 
ship, bnt they are not messengers. Each of the categories is snsceptible of snbdi- 
vision. The snbdivisions can then be arranged as ascending stages on the path 
to God. 

When we pnt aside the stages of prophethood and messengerhood, which 
came to an end with Mnhammad, hnman beings can be divided into three broad 
categories: those who reject the prophetic message (the nnbelievers), those who 
attempt to follow it (the faithfnl), and those who make significant progress on 
the path (the friends). The criterion for jndgment is proximity to God, which is 
achieved as seekers gradnally actnalize the divine form in which Adam was 
created. Distance from God resnlts from the creative command itself. It is sns- 
tained by forgetfnlness and heedlessness, the predominant characteristics of 
normal hnman beings. 

We need to keep in mind that anthors who engage in these sorts of discns- 
sions are providing a way to think abont the hnman sitnation, especially onr 
own. They are not snggesting that we have a right to jndge others, given that 
real knowledge of hnman snbtle reality is Gods domain, not that of creatnres. 


^95 
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The only thing of which we can be sure is that there are different human types. 
Everyone knows this, and in practice we judge people and put them into cate¬ 
gories all the time. 

In classifying people into types, the Qur an and the Hadith praise those who 
live up to the virtues and beautiful character traits and criticize those who do 
not. The purpose is to provide standards by which people can judge their own 
activities and intentions. The real enemy is the self, not anyone else. The soul 
that commands to evil will leave no one alone. Thinking that one has conquered 
it is the worst of illusions, and self-admiration is to be avoided at all costs. May- 
budl quotes a saying of the Prophet directed at 'All ibn Abl Talib: ''O 'All! When 
you see people busy with the defects of others, busy yourself with the defects of 
your own soul. When you see people busy with cultivating this world, busy 
yourself with cultivating your heart'' {Kashf y.2^^). 

In any case, no one will achieve nearness to the Creator without being called 
and pulled. The power that brings about proximity, as Muslim theologians never 
tire of stressing, can come only from God. He loves them is the necessary precon¬ 
dition for they love Him. God's love is expressed first in the act of creation, then 
in the invitation to return. The invitation comes in the form of scripture, which 
provides the framework for actualizing love: Follow me, and God will love you. 
Only then can people climb the ascending ladder. The ladder's generic name is 
religion (din). This word is used to refer to all the paths established by God, to 
each of them individually and to what eventually came to be called Islam. 


RELIGION 

In his commentary on the verse 'And We gave David and Solomon a knowl¬ 
edge' (27:15), Maybudl talks of the various sorts of knowledge that are embraced 
by the word religion, pointing out that it designates the knowledge and practice 
not only of all the prophets, but also of the angels. 

In this verse the Lord of the Worlds lays a favor on David and Solomon, for 
He taught them the knowledge of the religion. Religion is a comprehensive 
word that comprises submission, faith, the Sunnah, the community, perform¬ 
ing obedient acts and worship, and avoiding unbelief and disobedience. This 
is the religion of the angels, by which they worship and obey God, and it is 
the religion of the prophets and messengers from Adam to Muhammad. The 
prophets and messengers invited their communities to it, as the Lord of the 
Worlds says: 'He has set down for you as the religion that with which He coun¬ 
seled Noah, and what We have revealed to thee, and that with which We 
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charged Abraham, Moses, and Jesus: Uphold the religion, and scatter not re- 
garding it’’ [42:13]. 

This religion is extremely obvious and unveiled to the folk of felieity, but 
extremely hidden from the folk of wretehedness. The Real gives religion- 
reeognizing eyesight only to the folk of felieity. Only the folk of this eyesight 
reeognize the religion, as the Prophet said: ''How is it that you are with your 
religion like the moon when it is full, but only the seeing see it?'' 

It is also narrated that he said, "I have brought you a white, immaeulate 
splendor whose night is like its day. For those of you who live, a great diversity 
will be seen among you after me eoneerning my Sunnah and that of the 
rightly guided vieegerents, so hold fast to it." 

The religion in its totality is built on two things: listening and following. 
Listening is that you aeeept with spirit and heart the revelation sent down 
on Mustafa. Then you go straight by following him. That is His words 
'‘Whatever the Messenger gives you, take’’ [59:7]. 

(Kashf 7:19^-96) 

The religion is commonly described as having three basic parts or dimen¬ 
sions. The Prophet provided one of the best-known schemes in the Hadith of 
Gabriel, which was mentioned in connection with ihsan. Gabriel came to him 
in human form while he was sitting with some of his Gompanions. He asked 
certain questions and the Prophet answered. After he left, the Prophet explained 
that that was Gabriel, who had come "to teach you your religion." On the basis 
of this hadith (along with ample support from the Qur'an), the religion can be 
understood to have three dimensions: islam, which is submission or practice; 
Tman, which is faith or understanding; and ihsan, doing the beautiful, or virtue, 
or transformation by love. In other words, the religion—and indeed, any religion — 
addresses right activity (the body), rectification of consciousness (the soul), and 
realization of the inmost reality (the spirit). 

Notice that I take Tman, faith, as a category that embraces understanding, in 
keeping with the general thrust of the texts. Faith is certainly not blind belief. 
In the Hadith of Gabriel, the Prophet describes it in terms of its objects: "Faith 
is that you have faith in God, His angels. His books. His messengers, and the 
Last Day, and that you have faith in the measuring out, both its good and its 
evil." Without objects, faith is empty, and without an understanding of the ob¬ 
jects and their implications for human existence, it is superficial. Faith, in short, 
is to recognize the Real and to adopt the activity appropriate to this recogni¬ 
tion. Maybudl refers to a well-known hadith pointing to this notion of faith in 
his interpretation of the verse "Have you not seen how God has struck a simili¬ 
tude? A goodly word is as a goodly tree” (16:24). 
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The good words and true speech of a person of faith are like a good tree that 
gives forth good frnit. A good tree in fine soil and wholesome water gives 
forth only sweet frnit. This is why He says, 'And the goodly land—its plants 
come forth by the leave of its Lord'' [7:58]. 

The good land is the sonl of the person of faith, the good tree is the tree of 
recognition, the wholesome water is the water of regret, and the sweet frnit is 
the formnla of tawhld. Jnst as a tree sends down roots into the earth, so also 
recognition and faith send down roots into the heart of the person of faith. 
Jnst as the branches bring forth frnit in the air, so also the tree of recognizing 
tawhld brings speech to the tongne and deeds to the limbs, and both rise np. 
This is why the Exalted Lord said, "To Him ascend the goodly words, and He 
uplifts the worthy deed" [35:10]. 

A tree is snstained by three things: roots sent down into the earth, a trnnk 
standing in place, and branches lifted in the air. The tree of recognition has 
three things perfectly: attestation in the heart, acting with the limbs, and 
speaking with the tongne. The Prophet said, "Faith is recognizing with the 
heart, assenting with the tongne, and acting with the body.” 

(Kczsfif 5:261-62) 

It was noted in the previous chapter that the definition of ihsan found in the 
Hadith of Gabriel becomes prominent in descriptions of the Tariqah, not least 
because it points to the inner life and the vision of God that is the goal of the 
quest: "Doing the beautiful is that you worship God as if you see Him, for if 
you do not see Him, surely He sees you.” This innermost dimension of the reli¬ 
gion is often called sincerity (ikhlas). The basic meaning of the Arabic word is "to 
purify.” In this case, it means to purify awareness and consciousness by empty¬ 
ing it of everything other than God. It is to actualize tawhld in the core of the 
self by going through the three basic stages of the Path: purification of the soul, 
adornment with the virtues, and conformity with the One. 

The opposite of sincerity is hypocrisy (nifaq). Just as pride deserves to be 
called the mother of all sins in Ghristianity, hypocrisy can claim the name in 
Islam. It is to perform the correct acts with the wrong intention, that is, for 
the sake of someone or something other than God. It is, for example, to go to 
the mosque on Fridays lest your neighbors think bad things about you. Both 
beautiful-doing and sincerity are closely allied with a third Quranic term, 
godwariness (taqwa), which is commonly used to designate the sum total of 
all virtues. 

In his commentary on the fifth verse of the Fatiha, ''Thee alone we worship, 
and Thee alone we ask for help" (1:5), Maybudl explains that the two halves of 
the verse refer to adornment and purification and that the verse in its entirety 
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refers to the submission, faith, and sineerity that deseribe the religion as a 
whole. 

This alludes to the religions two great pillars, around which revolves the 
traveling of the religious. The first is adornment of the soul by worship with¬ 
out eye-service and obedience without hypocrisy. The second is purification 
of the soul, keeping it cleansed of associationism and corruption, and not 
depending on ones own power and strength. 

Adornment alludes to everything in the Shariah that ought to be, and pu¬ 
rification alludes to everything in the Shariah that ought not to be. 

Look carefully at these two short sentences. When someone s heart has 
familiarity and brightness, he will understand from the two all the Sharifite 
rulings of the religion. The words of Mustafa will be verified for him: ''I was 
given the all-embracing words and my words were made very brief” 

Thee alone we worship. It has been said that this is sheer tawhld, which is 
the belief that nothing other than He is worthy of worship. It is knowing that 
lordhood is fitting only for God and that He is an object of worship without 
peer, for He is one and unique. 

And Thee alone we ask for help. This is an allusion to the recognition of the 
recognizers. It is recognizing that He alone performs all acts and that ser¬ 
vants cannot get along by themselves without His help. 

The root of this tawhld and the stuff of this recognition are that you recog¬ 
nize the Reals being and oneness; then His power, knowledge, and kindness; 
then His beautiful-doing, love, and nearness. The first is the foundation of 
submission, the second the foundation of faith, the third the foundation of 
sincerity. 

(Kashfi:^^) 

It needs to be kept in mind that the word submission (islam) may or may not 
designate the religion of Islam in any given context. It can designate the univer¬ 
sal submission of all things to the creative command, as in the verse, ''Whatso¬ 
ever is in the heavens and the earth is submitted to Him, willingly or unwillingly, 
and to Him they shall be returned'' (3:83). It can designate, as it does in the Ha- 
dith of Gabriel, the practices of the religion as contrasted with the more inner 
dimensions, faith and beautiful-doing. It can designate the voluntary submis¬ 
sion of any prophet or any follower of a prophet. Hence, the Qur an calls Abra¬ 
ham and the apostles of Jesus among others Muslims. And it can designate 
Islam generally. In his commentary on the verse "Have you seen him who cries 
lies to the religion?" (107:1), Maybudl points to some of the common ground of 
the two words religion and submission. He has already explained in Stage Two 
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that the exegetes try to give historieal eontext to this verse by mentioning spe- 
eifie individuals to whom it may be referring. He eonneets his eommentary on 
this verse with his explanation of the formula of eonseeration. 

In every letter of In the name of God are placed the secrets of the Beginning¬ 
less and the Endless, but they are concealed by the veils of exaltation, lest the 
ears of the unworthy hear them or the nonprivy gain access. Not everything 
that reaches the outer ears is received by the spirit and heart. Outward hear¬ 
ing is one thing, and inner reception something else. 

One day Shibll was with Junayd and said, ''God!'' 

Junayd said, "Is what you say the remembrance of the tongue or the re¬ 
membrance of the spirit? If it is the remembrance of the spirit, then the tongue 
follows by itself Otherwise, if it is simply the tongue, that is easy. Iblis says 
the same thing you do. How are you more excellent than he is?" 

This is the general threshold. Both friend and enemy, both familiar and 
stranger, enter the general threshold. There must also be those who find a 
place on the carpet of the king inside the curtain. Otherwise, everyone and 
every piece of straw reach the general threshold. 

How can just any straw find this path with color and words? 

It wants a curtain-burning pain and a man striding forth. 

The curtain-burning pain is the pain of the religion, and the man striding 
forth is the one who sticks to the religion. 

That miserable unbeliever cried lies to the religion and threw the submis¬ 
sion behind his back. Look how the Lord addresses His beloved Mustafa be¬ 
cause of that miserable fellow, and look at the warning he gives to that 
unbeliever! ''Have you seen him who cries lies to the religion? O Muhammad! 
Have you seen that wretched man, that stupid Walld and that ignorant Abu 
Jahl? They refuse the religion of the submission and deny your prophethood 
and miracles! 

"O Muhammad! How will the religion be harmed if they do not accept it? 
What defect will the religion suffer from their nonacceptance? Surely this 
religion is firm, without fissures. It is the middle path and the most reliable 
handhold." 

In the tongue of the folk of the Haqiqah, the religion is that you set forth 
on the road of servanthood, you undertake complete acquiescence, and you 
turn your face away from every gate. You seek refuge in Him and flee to Him. 

One of the scholars of the Tariqah said, "The meaning of Surely the reli¬ 
gion with God is the submission [3:18] is that you put aside everything but the 
Real for His sake, and you do not put aside what is rightfully due to Him for 
any reason whatsoever." 
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In a sound report, God s Messenger said, ''The religion is ease.” The reli¬ 
gion is all ease beeause in the end it is that whieh eonveys to ease. 

(Kczsftf 10:633-34) 

In his commentary on the verse "God is the light of the heavens and the earth'' 
(24:35), Maybudl explains that there are both outer and inner lights. In describ¬ 
ing the latter, he relates the religion's three dimensions to virtues and charac¬ 
ter traits and maintains that all three are necessary for common believers, 
who should be following the basics of the Sunnah. As for those who are advanc¬ 
ing on the path of the Tariqah, much more is needed. 

In reality, light is that whieh illuminates other than itself. Whatever does not 
illuminate another is not ealled light. The sun is light, the moon is light, and 
the lamp is light—not in the sense that they are bright in themselves, but in 
the sense that they illuminate others. Mirrors, water, jewels, and the like are 
not ealled light, even if they are bright by their own essenees, for they do not 
illuminate others. 

Now that this reality is known, know that God is the light of the heavens 
and the earth: it is God who is the brightener of the heavens and the earths 
for the faithful and the friends. It is He who gives form to bodies and illumi¬ 
nates spirits. All lights eome forth from Him and abide through Him, some 
manifest and some nonmanifest. Goneerning the manifest. He said, "And 
We appointed a blazing lamp" [78:13]. Goneerning the nonmanifest. He said, 

"Is he whose breast God has expanded for the submission, and he is upon a 
light from his Lord?" [39:22]. 

Although the manifest light is bright and beautiful, it is subordinate to and 
a servant of the nonmanifest light. The manifest light is the light of sun and 
moon; the nonmanifest light is the light of tawhld and reeognition. 

The light of sun and moon is lovely and bright, but at the end of the day it 
will be eelipsed and oeeulted. Tomorrow at the resurreetion, it will be opaque 
and rolled up—aeeording to His words ‘‘When the sun is enwrapped" [81:1]. As 
for the sun of reeognition and the light of tawhld, these rise up from the 
hearts of the faithful and will never be eelipsed or oeeulted, nor will they be 
overeome and rolled up. They are a rising without setting, an unveiling with¬ 
out eelipse, and a radianee from the station of yearning. A poet has said. 

Surely the noonday sun sets at night, 
but the heart s sun never disappears. 

Know also that the nonmanifest lights are diverse in their levels. The first 
is the light of submission and, along with submission, the light of sineerity. 
The seeond is the light of faith and, along with faith, the light of truthfulness. 
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The third is the light of beautiful-doing and, along with beautiful-doing, the 
light of eertainty. 

The brightness of submission is found in the light of sineerity, the bright¬ 
ness of faith in the light of truthfulness, and the brightness of beautiful-doing 
in the light of eertainty. These are the way stations of the Shariah s road and 
the stations of the eommon people among the faithful. 

Then the folk of the Haqiqah and the ehevaliers of the Tariqah have an¬ 
other light and another state. They have the light of perspieaeity and, along 
with it, the light of unveiling; the light of straightness and, along with it, the 
light of eontemplation; and the light of tawhld and, along with it, the light of 
proximity in the Presenee of At-ness. 

As long as the servant is within the stations, he is bound by his own travel¬ 
ing. It is here that the Reals pulling begins. The divine attraetion joins with 
him, and the lights take eaeh others' hands—the light of tremendousness and 
majesty, the light of gentleness and beauty, the light of awesomeness, the 
light of jealousy, the light of proximity, the light of divinity, the light of the 
He-ness. This is why the Lord of the Worlds said, '‘Light upon lighL [24:35]. 

The situation reaehes the point where servanthood disappears in the light 
of lordhood. But no one in the whole world has ever had these lights or this 
proximity to the Possessor of Majesty perfeetly save Mustafa the Arab. Every¬ 
one has part of it, and he has the whole, for he is the whole of perfeetion, the 
totality of beauty, and the kiblah of prosperity. 

(Kczsftf 6:542-43) 

In still another explanation of the religion, Maybudl refers to its three di¬ 
mensions as stations. This is part of his interpretation of the verses "He created 
man. He taught him the explication' (55:3-4). 

Some people say that He created man means all people generally—faithful 
and unbeliever, sineere and hypoerite, truthful and heretie. Whoever is hu¬ 
man is ineluded in this address. They say that He ereated everyone and taught 
them all explieation. In other words. He gave everyone intelleet, understand¬ 
ing, and upbringing so that they would find the road to their own best inter¬ 
ests and diseern between good and bad. He gave everyone language so that 
they would know eaeh other s desires—in every region a language; or rather, 
in every eity a language; or rather, in every neighborhood a language. He 
speeified human beings for this and separated them out from other animals 
with this speeifieation and bestowal of eminenee. 

It is also said that He created man means all the faithful of Muhammad s 
eommunity. He taught him the explication means the road of the Real, the 
pure Shariah, the unswerving religion. He taught it to them and showed its 
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road to them: Say: '‘This is my path. I call to God’’ [12:108]. Call to the way of 
thy Lord with wisdom! [16:125]. 

He set this road up in three stations: first, reeognition of the outward Sha¬ 
riah; seeond, reeognition of the inward struggle and diseipline; third, talk of 
the heart and its Beloved and the story of the friends. 

Then He turned this over to three groups and taught the people on the 
tongues of these three groups: ''Ask the ulama, mix with the possessors of 
wisdom, and sit with the great ones.''"^ Learn the seienee of the Shariah from 
the ulama, the seienee of diseipline from the possessors of wisdom, and the 
seienee of reeognition from the great ones. 

(Kcis/if 9:419) 


THE BEAUTY OE DEIEORMITY 

The Quran mentions many traits of character, both beautiful and ugly. 
Beautiful traits display the divine form in which people were created, and ugly 
traits obscure the original human substance. The Book and the Sunnah encour¬ 
age people to do certain things and to avoid others and advise them to become 
qualified by virtues and to eliminate vices. The literature that discusses virtues 
and vices does not pertain to jurisprudence, which by nature addresses activity 
alone. Nor does it belong to Kalam, whose business is to analyze right and wrong 
beliefs. It was mainly authors associated with Sufism who turned the Qur anic 
discussion of human qualities into a structured approach to avoiding ugliness 
and achieving beauty. The philosophers too had a good deal to say about these 
issues, employing a more abstract language and drawing inspiration from the 
ethical teachings of the Greeks. 

If we read the verse "He loves them, and they love Him” as a statement of the 
creative command, then both God and man are lover and beloved by defini¬ 
tion. Then we can read the verse of following, "Say: 'If you love God, follow me, 
and God will love you,’ ” as a statement of the religious command. People who 
recognize their love for God should follow the Prophet with the goal of actual¬ 
izing God s love for them. Although God already loves human beings, they can 
become the objects of a second sort of love by following the perfect exemplar. 

Wherever there is love, there are lover and beloved. What attracts the lover to 
the beloved is, in one word, beauty. Here the literature employs jamdl and husn 
interchangeably. The locus classicus for the word jamdl is the Prophet s well- 
known saying "God is beautiful, and He loves beauty.'' Husn and its derivatives 
are used repeatedly in the Qur'an. Qur'an translators typically translate these as 
"beautiful" or "good," depending on their understanding of the context. If the 
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English good had the same eonnotations as Plato s Good, good would be an 
appropriate ehoiee. But given this word s modern debasement and the faet that 
it is needed to translate khayr, the opposite of sharr, 'evil/' I eonsistently trans¬ 
late husn and its derivatives as "beauty" and "beautiful" and their opposites, su 
and its derivatives, as "ugliness" and ''ugly." 

When we ask the question "Why does God love human beings?" the answer 
boils down to one word: beauty. From the perspeetive of ontology—the ereative 
eommand—God loves human beings beeause they are the manifestations of 
His own beauty. In His beginningless knowledge. He knows them in their beauty, 
and when He gives existenee to their beautiful forms, they eome into temporal 
existenee. 

From the perspeetive of morality and ethies—the religious eommand—God 
may or may not love human beings, for He does not love the ugly. Inasmueh as 
people are beautiful. He loves them, but inasmueh as they are ugly. He does 
not. Moreover, He loves some people more than others, for beauty has degrees. 
The intensity of His love depends on the intensity of their beauty. 

There ean be no sueh thing as inherent human beauty, just as there ean be 
sueh thing as inherent human existenee. Existenee is the fruit of the word Be! 
and beauty was instilled into us when God taught Adam the names, all of them 
(2:30). Whatever beauty we may have has eome as a trust from God, not a per¬ 
manent possession. 

The hadith "God ereated Adam in His form" was interpreted in two basie 
ways. Jurists, Kalam experts, and all those who stressed Gods absolute tran- 
seendenee liked to insist that it means "God ereated Adam in his form," not "in 
His form." In other words, God ereated Adam in the fullness of his adult form. 
This interpretation is perfeetly plausible, but it does not eontradiet the seeond 
interpretation, whieh says that Gods form is that whieh is designated by His 
own names and attributes. It is these that He instilled into Adam when He 
ereated Him. 

The Quran speaks of God s names as most beautiful: "To Him belong the 
most beautiful names, so call Him by them’' (7:180). One of these names is Form- 
Giver (musawwir, 59:24). God says to human beings, "He formed you, so He 
made your forms beautiful” (40:64). He Himself is 'The most beautiful of cre¬ 
ators” (23:14), and He ereated man "in the most beautiful stature” (95:4). These 
and many other verses provide ample Qur anie support for the notion that hu¬ 
man beings, in their original ereated nature {fitra), are beautiful. The Beautiful 
ereated them in His own form, whieh is deseribed by the most beautiful names, 
and He loves them beeause He loves beauty. 
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Although the creative command bestowed beauty on human beings, the re¬ 
ligious command leaves it up to them whether they will actualize their beauty. 
As for why they do not retain their beauty as a matter of course, this is fairly 
obvious—look at what people do when you give them free rein. The Qur an sees 
forgetfulness as the root of their perennial failure to live up to their own innate 
beauty. When he forgot (20:115), Adam sowed a seed that sprouts in each of his 
children. Adam himself remembered after having forgotten, but they may or 
may not remember. When they do, the first step they should take is to follow 
the religious command: Follow me, and God will love you. 

When the Qur an specifies those whom God loves, it mentions them accord¬ 
ing to their virtues. When it describes those whom God does not love, it men¬ 
tions them according to their vices. These virtues are much discussed in Islamic 
literature generally, along with many others that the Qur an mentions in other 
contexts. There is less attention paid to the vices, but they also are given thor¬ 
ough treatment. Those whom the Quran mentions specifically as objects of 
God s love are the beautiful-doers, the just, the godwary, the self-purifying, the 
trusting, the patient, and the repentant. Those whom it names as not being the 
objects of His love are the transgressors, the wrongdoers, the ungrateful, the un¬ 
believers, the sinners, the pompous, the boastful, the treacherous, the immod¬ 
erate, the proud, and the exultant. 

Keeping these beautiful and ugly traits in mind, we can see that the path of 
following the Prophet and becoming worthy of God s love can be described as 
that of eliminating vices and acquiring virtues. This is the process of negation 
and affirmation, or purification and adornment: negating human attributes and 
affirming divine attributes, getting rid of the ugly in order to make room for the 
beautiful, annihilation and subsistence. The science of ethics ('z 7 m al-akhldq), 
much developed by both philosophers and Sufis, is based precisely on this two- 
sided process. 

The word akhldq, 'ethics,'' is the plural of khuluq, "character" or "character 
trait." In the normal, unvoweled Arabic script, it is written exactly the same as 
khalq, "creation," so it is only the context that tells us which is meant. The com¬ 
mon root of the two words shows that character traits are the inner qualities of 
a person's created nature. A khuluq is not necessarily ethical, because the word 
is used for both beautiful and ugly traits. God created people's characters, and 
He made them diverse. In the case of the Prophet, the Qur'an says, ''Surely thou 
hast a magnificent character' (68:4). This can be interpreted to mean that he, 
more than any other creature, brings together the attributes designated by the 
most beautiful names, for it is he whom God created most perfectly in His 
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form. Just as he dwelt in the Station of No Station, beeause he embraeed all 
stations but was not fixed by any one of them, so also his eharaeter eneompassed 
all the beautiful traits of the human soul, heart, and spirit. 

God is beautiful, and all beauty is ereated by Him. All virtues are His ere- 
ations and ean be traeed baek to the beautiful divine attributes, sometimes ealled 
akhldq alldh, God s eharaeter traits. In the human ease, virtues (fadahl) are also 
ealled beautiful or noble eharaeter traits {mahdsin al-akhldq, makdrim al-akhldq). 
Viees {radhdHl) are ugly or base eharaeter traits {masdwL al-akhldq^ safsdf 
al-akhldq). God s eharaeter traits are all beautiful, so the proeess of beautifying 
human eharaeter traits is often ealled takhalluq bi-akhldq alldh, ''beeoming 
eharaeterized by Gods eharaeter traits.'' This is to say that a person gradually 
beeomes beautiful in keeping with the original beauty of the human eharaeter, 
ereated in the divine form. To aehieve this, one must follow in the footsteps of 
the one who possessed the magnificent character. 

Several hadiths speak of the importanee of keeping one's eharaeter traits 
beautiful. In one of his supplieations, the Prophet says, ''O God, Thou hast made 
my ereation beautiful, so make my eharaeter beautiful too." He is alluding to 
the verse ''We created man in the most beautiful stature' (95:4). Another sup- 
plieation, often reeited at the beginning of the ritual prayer, ineludes the sen- 
tenee ''Guide me to the most beautiful eharaeter traits—no one guides to the 
most beautiful of them but Thou." Notiee that the seeond elause of this sen- 
tenee is simply a restatement of the formula of tawhld, "There is no guide but 
God." 

Maybudl illustrates the relationship between ereation and eharaeter in his 
eommentary on the verse "Leave aside the outward sin and the inward" (6:120). 

Know that the Exalted Lord created the creatures with His majestic power 
and perfect exaltation and arranged them in keeping with His subtle artisanry, 
wise gaze, and limitless generosity. He completed their limitless blessings both 
outwardly and inwardly. He said, "He has lavished on you His blessings, out¬ 
ward and inward" [31:20]. Then He asked the servants to be grateful for the 
blessings: "And be grateful for the blessings of God, if it is He whom you wor¬ 
ship" [16:114]. 

If you want to show what is stipulated for servanthood, then display grati¬ 
tude for His blessings and do not employ the blessings of your Lord in oppos¬ 
ing Him, whether outwardly or inwardly. This is why He said, "Leave aside 
the outward sin and the inward." 

Just as He made blessings two sorts, the outward and the inward, so also 
He made opposition two sorts, the outward and the inward. 
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The outward blessing is the perfeetion of ereation, and the inward blessing 
is the beauty of eharaeter. The eounterparts of these are outward sin, whieh 
is opposition that enters the outward bodily parts, and inward sin, whieh is 
love for disobedienee that enters the heart. This is why Sahl Tustarl said eon- 
eerning the meaning of this verse, ''Abandon bodily aets of disobedienee and 
also the heart s love for those aets.'' 

It is said too that outward sin is seeking this world and inward sin is seeking 
paradise. Even though seeking paradise is not disobedienee in the tongue of 
knowledge, in the path of the ehevaliers and the tasting of the reeognizers, 
seeking paradise is to seek blessings. When someone seeks blessings, he is 
held baek from the mystery of the Blessings-Giver and the joy of the Pres- 
enee. They eount anything that holds you baek from that mystery and joy 
as assoeiationism and disobedienee, even if, for some people, it is obedienee 
and worship. In this meaning, they sang. 

Whatever talk keeps you baek from the road- 
let it be unbelief or faith! 

Whatever pieture holds you baek from the Friend- 
let it be ugly or beautiful! [Sana'l] 

{Kashf 3:483) 

Commentators find numerous insights into the nature of love and beauty in 
the Qur'an's retelling of the story of Joseph. Maybudl provides an example in 
his commentary on the verse ''They sold him for a small price' (12:20). 

It is not surprising that Joseph's brothers sold him for a small priee. What is 
surprising is the work of those travelers, who aequired someone like Joseph 
for twenty dirhams! It is not surprising that people should sell subsistent para¬ 
dise for this small world. What is surprising is that they gain sueh a magnifi- 
eent paradise and tremendous kingdom with a loaf of bread given to a poor 
man! Indeed, good fortune does not have a priee, and the Real's generosity is 
nothing but a gift. 

If what Joseph possessed in himself—the eharaeteristies of sinlessness, 
the realities of proximity, and the subtleties of knowledge and wisdom—had 
been unveiled to his brothers, they would not have sold him for that small 
priee, nor would they have ealled him a slave. A single speek of those eharae¬ 
teristies and subtleties was unveiled to the governor of Egypt and Zulaykha. 
Look how they bestowed their kingdom on his work and what value they 
plaeed on him! So also, when the women of Egypt saw his beauty, they said, 
"This is no mortal! This is none but a noble angel" [12:31]. Yes, it is showing 
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that does the job, not seeing. Mnstafa said, ''O God, show ns things as they 
are!" 

Ibn 'Ata' said, ''Beanty is of two sorts, ontward beanty and inward beanty. 
Ontward beanty is an adorned ereation and a lovely form. Inward beanty is 
perfeet eharaeter and fine eondnet.'' 

The Lord of the Worlds showed Joseph s ontward beanty to his brothers. 
They saw nothing more, even thongh in God s eyes the ontward has no im- 
portanee. Henee they sold him for a small priee. A traee of the inner beanty 
was shown to the governor of Egypt, so he said to his wife, ‘‘Give him generous 
lodging” [12:21]. This is so that the world s folk may know that in God s eyes, 
importanee and worth belong to inner beanty, not ontward. Mnstafa said, 
''God gazes not on yonr forms or yonr possessions, bnt He gazes on yonr 
hearts and yonr aetivities.'' 

It is said that one day Joseph looked in a mirror and gazed on himself. He 
saw perfeet beanty and said, "If I were a slave, what wonid my priee be!? Who 
wonld be able to pay it?” The Lord of the Worlds did not let that pass, not 
nntil Joseph had tasted the pnnishment of gazing on himself. He was made a 
slave, and his priee was twenty dirhams. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "Do not look at yonrself, for self-seeing has 
no worth! Do not adorn yonrself, for self-adornment has no valne! Do not 
approve of yonrself, for self-approval has no snpport!” 

Qnit being the eompanion of self-nnrtnring habit worshipers! 

Kiss the dnst beneath the feet of those disgnsted with self! [Sanah] 

"Do not adorn yonrself,” and let the Real adorn yon: And He adorned it in 
their hearts [49:7]. ''Do not approve of yonrself,” and let the Real approve of 
yon: God is well pleased with them [5:119]. Do not belong to yonrself, and let 
the Real belong to yon: And you did not throw when you threw [8:17]. 

On the night of the mihaj. He said to Mnstafa, "Belong to Me as yon always 
were, and I will belong to yon as I have always been.” 

(Kds/i/'5:42-43) 

In his commentary on the verse “We sent thee only as a mercy to the worlds” 
(21:107), Maybudl sums up the depiction of the Prophet as the possessor of 
beautiful character traits. In mentioning the character of the Qur an, he has in 
mind the saying of Wisha "His character was the Quran.” 

He was a man who came out from under the cloak of 'Abdallah ibn 'Abd 
al-Muttalib. He passed by mortal loins, but he received help from the Un¬ 
seen. God transformed his states and words: Surely thou hast a magnificent 
character [68:4]. The character of mortal nature was removed, and the char- 
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acter of the Qur an put in its place. The speech of mortal nature was taken, 
and pure revelation was given: He does not speak out of caprice. It is naught 
but a revelation revealed [53:3-4]. Hence he came speaking of the Shariah, 
traveling to the Real, and moving in accordance with the command. 

(Kczsftf 6:323-24) 

The underlying issue in Sufi discussions of ethics was how to become char¬ 
acterized by the character traits of God, a process the philosophers often called 
gaining similarity to God {al-tashabbuh bil-ildh), or deiformity (ta^alluh). 
Muhammad Ghazall and others explained that people should meditate on the 
meaning of the divine names precisely because salvation is found in conform¬ 
ing oneself to God s character traits.^ In explaining the verse ''Be you lordly 
onesr (3:79), Maybudl cites two hadiths to stress that the goal of following the 
Sunnah is to become characterized by the divine traits. 

In other words: be one of those singled out for God, those who are described 
by His words ''When I love him, I am his hearing with which he hears and 
his eyesight with which he sees.'' 

In keeping with the tasting of the folk of recognition, the lordly ones are those 
who become one for God with disengaged intention, sound trust, and intima¬ 
cy's breeze. They step beyond the two worlds and seize hold of the gentleness of 
the Protector's love. They say the prayer of the dead for their own attributes. 

When someone steps into the field of passion for the beautiful, 
night and day will recite for him the prayer of the dead. [Sana'!] 

They have souls undergoing annihilation and hearts full of thirst. They 
have burnt souls, secret cores lit by passion, and spirits hanging in hope. 

I want a heart for choosing only You, 

a spirit for breathing the pain of Your passion, 

A body for desiring only Your love, 
an eye for seeing You and only You. 

Their aspiration goes beyond this world, their desire beyond paradise, their 
repose beyond heaven and earth. They are waiting: when will the sun of love 
rise, when will the moon of good fortune come forth, when will the breeze of 
felicity blow, when will the beginningless remembrance bear fruit? 

When will I throw off this cage 

and build a nest in the divine garden!? 

It is also said that the lordly ones are those singled out for God. Through 
this they are ascribed to Him, described by His attributes, and come forth 
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with His character traits as long as their servanthood lasts and their makenp 
stays in place. This view is taken from a saying of Mnstafa, ''Become charac¬ 
terized by the character traits of God!” He also said, "God has a nnmber of 
character traits. Whoever beeomes eharaeterized by one of them will enter 
the Garden.” 

The folk of knowledge have said that the exegesis of these eharaeter traits 
is the meaning of the ninety-nine names of God. In his traveling, the servant 
mnst pass by way of those meanings to reaeh nnion with God. 

The Pir of Khnrasan, Abn'l-Qasim Knrraganl, said, "As long as the servant 
is aeqniring these meanings and bringing together these deseriptions, he is 
still in the path and has not yet reaehed the goal. He is traveling on his own 
and has not yet reeeived God s attraetion. As long as he stays in reeognition, 
he is held baek from the Reeognized. As long as he is seeking love, he is 
nnaware of the Beloved.” 

Hnrry to passion and don't sit in attaehment, 

take a few steps beyond passion and being passionate! 

A great man was asked, "When does the servant reaeh the Proteetor?” 

He said, "When he reaehes himself.” 

They asked, "How does he reaeh himself?” 

He said, "Seeking beeomes lost in the Songht and reeognition in the 
Reeognized.” 

They said, "Explain more.” 

He said, "Of the body, the tongne remains, and that is it. Of the heart, the 
mark remains, and that is it. Of the spirit, faee-to-faee vision remains, and 
that is it. Hearing goes, the Heard remains, and that is it. The heart goes, the 
Shown remains, and that is it. The spirit goes, the Fonnd remains, and that 
is it.” 

{Kashf 2:iS^-Sj) 

The "great man” just mentioned is probably AnsarT, whose chapter on anni¬ 
hilation in One Hundred Fields makes similar points. In Forty-Two Chapters^ 
AnsarT speaks of the transformation of character while commenting on a saying 
by Abu'l-Hasan Bunan (d. 930): "Avoid base character traits just as you avoid 
forbidden things and sins.” In his explanation, he alludes to the Prophet s saying 
"I was sent to complete the noble character traits” or, in another version, "the 
beautiful character traits.” 

The Intimation. The wayfarers on this road and the proximate to this thresh¬ 
old nurture the root of their own makeup with beautiful eharaeter traits, just 
as they nurture beautiful eharaeter traits with beautiful deeds. 
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Make the Shariah the sultan of your aets and the Tariqah the sultan of 
your eharaeter traits! Then you may eomplete the noble eharaeter traits with 
the Tariqah of the Men and arrange the eharaeter traits of both submission 
and faith by observing the Shariah. 

After that you may reap the fruit of the road of the ehevaliers. You will 
eome out of the whirlpool of the souls being, find the taste of the hidden non- 
being, and open the eye of the heart toward the Fluetuater of the Hearts. You 
will see majesty, beauty, and magnifieenee that you eannot pereeive with the 
intelleet. 

{Chihil 22) 

The soul needs to be purified of ugly traits so that it can be adorned by their 
beautiful counterparts. In the following, Maybudl explains that blameworthy 
traits pertain to the soul that commands to the ugly, and praiseworthy traits to 
the heart. 

Repel the ugly with what is more beautiful [23:96]. In this verse the generous 
Lord, the wise and renowned Creator, commands Mustafa to noble character 
traits and beautiful habits—a bright face, mild words, a soft heart, and a 
pleasant character; pardoning the bad-doers, hiding the defects of the defec¬ 
tive, and doing good in place of bad. 

In the tongue of the Tariqah, the more beautiful is for the heart to give 
fatwas by the Reals dictation. The ugly is for the soul to issue commandments 
by its own caprice. He is saying, ''O Master, repel what the soul commands by 
means of what the Real shows: Repel the ugly with what is more beautifulT 

The Prophet always used to say, ''Our Lord, do not entrust us to our souls 
for the blink of an eye, or less than that.” 

O God, lift up this curtain of self from before our heart so that the bird of 
the heart may be completely delivered from the cage of the soul and fly in the 
air of the Protector s approval! O God, this burden of soul is the burden of self¬ 
hood. Lift this burden of selfhood away from us so we may be released from 
self and turn to You! 

(Kc2s/!/‘6:474-75) 

From one standpoint, the task of transforming character lies outside our 
hands, for as the Prophet said, "God has finished with creation and character.” 
This, however, is the standpoint of the creative command. The religious com¬ 
mand replies that people must try as best they can to act correctly, think rightly, 
and imitate the character traits of the prophets. The Qur an itself is a book of 
instruction, telling them how to carry out this task—even if God s mercy and 
grace alone can provide the aspiration and strength to follow its guidance. 
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Sam am explains that God s loving-kindness in the Qur an opens up four doors 
to His servants and that even if they shut these doors to themselves, His love and 
mercy will send them the keys. 

In His perfect generosity and munificence, the Exalted Lord opened four 
doors to you: the door of beautiful-doing, the door of blessings, the door of 
obedience, and the door of gentleness. 

He opened the door of beautiful-doing and munificence to you. You came 
forward with ugly-doing and shut the door to yourself The Real sent the mes¬ 
senger of generosity with the key of forbearance and pardon: He said: '1 will 
curtain your ugly-doing with My mercy, for I am a gentle Master and you are 
a weak servant. It is He who accepts repentance from His servants and pardons 
the ugly deeds [42:25]. As for those to whom the most beautiful preceded from 
Us [21:101].'' 

He opened the door of blessings to you. You came forward with ingrati¬ 
tude and shut the door to yourself by shortcoming in giving thanks. When We 
bless man, he turns away and pulls aside [17:83]. He sent the messenger of 
bounty with the key of favor and said, ''Though you fall short in giving 
thanks to Me, every day I will increase the blessing of My mercy. Say: In the 
bounty of God, and His mercy [in that let them rejoicef [10:58]." 

He opened the door of obedience to you. You came forward with short¬ 
coming and wanted to shut the door with disobedience. The Real sent the 
messenger of forgiveness with the key of repentance: "When you sin and do 
not care, I will forgive you and will not care. O My servants who have been im¬ 
moderate against yourselves, despair not of God's mercy—surely God forgives all 
sins [39:53].” 

He opened the door of love to you. You came forward with disloyalty and 
shut the door to yourself with impudence. He sent the messenger of clem¬ 
ency with the key of curtaining. He said, "My servant, if you are bold toward 
Me with ugly deeds, I will pass over that, for I am your Lover and I am the 
Most Merciful of the merciful." 

(Rawh 390-91) 


DOING THE BEAUTILUL 

When the religion is understood as having three dimensions—islam, or sub¬ 
mission; Tman, or faith; and ihsan, or beautiful-doing—the first two are seen as 
necessary preparations for the third. From the perspective of religious learning, 
submission is the domain of the jurists, faith that of theologians, and beautiful¬ 
doing that of Sufi teachers. As AnsarT remarked in Way Stations, the descrip- 
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tion of ihsan provided in the Hadith of Gabriel ''is an all-eomprehensive 
allusion to the position of this group' {Mandzil 6), that is, the reeognizers and 
ehevaliers. Diseussions of ihsan are always tightly bound up with the issue of 
perfeeting the soul and beeoming eharaeterized by the divine eharaeter traits. 
The ultimate goal is for God to love the servant and to beeome "his hearing with 
whieh he hears and his eyesight with whieh he sees.'' 

The faet that ihsan pertains to "this group" does not imply that islam and 
Tman are ignored. Authors who diseuss these issues make elear that everyone 
who truly has faith is also a submitter, but not every submitter has faith, sinee 
one ean submit to the Shariah for a variety of soeial or politieal reasons. So also, 
every beautiful-doer has faith, but not everyone with faith is a beautiful-doer. 
The stations of islam and Tman are embraeed by the station of ihsan, in whieh 
love for God and being loved by Him reaeh their fruition. It did not go unnotieed 
by Sufi teaehers that God mentions that He loves the beautiful-doers five times 
in the Qur'an, but not onee does He say that He loves the submitters or the 
faithful, even if He is the friend (wall) of the faithful. Neither submission nor 
faith is suffieient to aetualize beauty of soul. 

God Himself is the Beautiful-Doer {muhsin), one of the divine names. More¬ 
over, "He made beautiful all that He created'' (32:7). By eneouraging people to 
aet beautifully, God is eneouraging them to bring themselves into harmony 
with the divine form in whieh they were ereated. Sam'anI explains that the value 
of servanthood, whieh is found in the aetualization of submission and faith, 
lies in aehieving the station of beautiful-doing. He is eommenting on the di¬ 
vine name hamid, the Praiseworthy, and he turns to an analysis of the meaning 
of the seven verses of the Fatiha, the seeond of whieh is Praise belongs to God. 
He sums up the meaning of the fifth verse in these terms: 

So Thee alone we worship is to carry out servanthood, and Thee alone we ask 
for help is to see God. The measure and worth of discharging servanthood 
lies in seeing God. This is the meaning of Mustafa's words in answer to Ga¬ 
briel when he asked, "What is doing the beautiful?" He said, "It is that you 
worship God as if you see Him, for if you do not see Him, surely He sees you." 
They were commanded only to worship God, to be sincere in the religion for 
Him, to be unswerving, and to perform the prayer and pay the alms tax. That is 
the upright religion [98:5]. 

{Rawh 470) 

Given the number of times that the Beautiful-Doer, beautiful-doing, and 
beautiful-doers are mentioned in the Qur'an, it is not surprising that com¬ 
mentators like Maybudl discuss ihsan frequently and typically connect it to the 
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highest goal of the religion. In the first of the following passages, Maybudi ties 
it back to being loyal to the oath that was sworn at the Covenant of Alast. 

And do what is beautiful! Surely God loves the beautiful-doers [2:195]. Mustafa 
said, ''Doing the beautiful is that you worship God as if you see Him, for if 
you do not see Him, surely He sees you.'' Doing the beautiful is that you wor¬ 
ship God in wakefulness and awareness as if you are gazing upon Him, and 
you serve Him as if you are seeing Him. 

This hadith is an allusion to the heart's encounter with the Real, the secret 
core's convergence with the Unseen, and the spirit's contemplation of the Pro¬ 
tector. It is an incitement to sincerity in acts, letting go of wishes, and loyalty to 
what was accepted on the First Day. 

What was accepted on the First Day? Hearing Am I not your Lord and 
saying Yes indeed [7:172]. What is loyalty to what was accepted? Serving the 
Protector. How does one let go of wishes? In "As if you see Him." Where is 
sincerity in acts? In "He sees you." 

When an eye has seen Him, how can it busy itself with glancing at oth¬ 
ers? When a spirit has found companionship with Him, how will it make 
do with water and dust? The word "Return/" [89:28] is addressed to the pure 
spirit. How will it make its home in the frame of water and dust? When 
someone has become accustomed to that Presence, how long will he put up 
with the abasement of the veil? How can the ruler of a city pass his life in 
exile? 

The attribute of the spirit is subsistence, and water and dust undergo an¬ 
nihilation. He who lives in the Real is not like him who lives in this world. 
The realizer is aware of the secret of the Real: the Real is seeable. "As if you 
see Him" in the report bears witness to this. 

{Kashf 1:^22) 

And those who pardon people. And God loves the beautiful-doers [3:134]. 
Afw [pardon] has two meanings: One is to efface, as the Arabs say, "The winds 
pardoned the tracks." The other is bounty, as God says, ‘‘Take the pardon’ 
[7:199], that is, take the bounty of their property. 

Here He alludes to the fact that those who pardon people are those who 
pass over and efface the sins of people, but they do not limit themselves to that. 
Rather, they caress them and bestow upon them something of the bounty of 
what they own. This is the attribute of the beautiful-doers, and God is their 
friend. He says, “And God loves the beautiful-doers.” 

In dealing with the Real, beautiful-doing is "to worship God as if you see 
Him." In dealing with people, it is that when someone is bad toward you. 
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you are good toward him; and when someone does not aet worthily toward 
you, you aet worthily toward him. This is why God eommanded, ‘‘Take the 
pardon/' that is, take the exeellent and beautiful things from among the 
eharaeter traits, and then pardon those who wrong you, join with those who 
eut off from you, and aet with beauty toward those who aet with ugliness 
toward you. 

(2:283-84) 

Surely God is with those who are godwary and those who do what is beauti¬ 
ful [16:128]. This is one of the all-eomprehensive verses of the Quran. All 
Gods earessing of His servant in the two worlds, the rewards and the gener¬ 
ous gifts, are ineluded in what He says: “Surely God is with." Every sort of ser- 
viee, every type of obedienee, and all the roots of worship that the servant 
performs for God eome under the word “those who are godwary." All the 
rights that the servants have against eaeh either, the various sorts of interae- 
tion, eome under “those who do what is beautiful." 

In reality, the godwary and the beautiful-doers are sueh that the seent of 
love s breeze eomes from the dust beneath their feet. If the tears of their eyes 
were to fall on the ground, the nareissus of desire would bloom. If the diselo- 
sure of their present moment were to fall on a stone, it would turn into a ear- 
nelian. If it were to fall on water, it would beeome wine. If the fire of their 
yearning were to flame up, the world would burn. If the light of their reeogni- 
tion were to shine, the universe would be radiant. They have no station in the 
eities, no ease with the people. 

The eommon people have two festivals in the year, but they have a festival 
with every breath. The eommon people have festivals beeause of seeing the 
moon, but they have their festival beeause of eontemplating God. The eom¬ 
mon people have festivals beeause of the turning of the year, but they have 
their festival beeause of the bounteousness of the Possessor of Majesty. 

(5:476-77) 

Among the several verses that command people to act beautifully is “Act beau¬ 
tifully toward parents and kinsfolky toward orphans and the indigent, toward the 
neighbor who is of kin and the neighbor who is not of kin, toward the companion 
at your side and the traveler, and toward those whom your right hands own" (4:36). 
As part of his commentary on the verse, Maybudl points out that there are sev¬ 
eral sorts of neighbors. The obvious sorts are those who live next door to you. 
But you are not simply a bodily person living in a house. You are also a soul, a 
heart, and a spirit, and each of these has its own neighbors. In every case, the 
neighbor has a right or rightful due (haqq), in keeping with the prophetic saying 
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''Your soul has a right against you, your Lord has a right against you, your guest 
has a right against you, and your spouse has a right against you; so give to eaeh 
that has a right its right/' The nearest of your neighbors is the Real, who is 
nearer than the jugular vein (50:16). His right is that you reetify your eharaeter. 
You must aetualize love to sueh a degree that His eharaeter traits eome to 
replaee your own. 

The neighbors are many, and their rights are in the measure of their proxim¬ 
ity. There is the neighbor of the house, the neighbor of the soul, the neighbor 
of the heart, and the neighbor of the spirit. The neighbor of the house is the 
human being; the neighbor of the soul is the angel; the neighbor of the heart 
is the tranquility of recognition; and the neighbor of the spirit is the Real- 
majestic is His majesty! 

He called the neighbor of the house ''the neighbor who is of kin' [4:36]. 
About the neighbor of the soul. He said, "Over you are guardians'’ [82:10]. Con¬ 
cerning the neighbor of the heart. He said, "It is He who sent down tranquility 
into the hearts of the faithful" [48:4]. About the neighbor of the spirit. He said, 
"He is with you wherever you are" [57:4]. 

The right of the neighbors of the house is that you never leave aside taking 
them into consideration. By caring for them, you should always keep them 
thankful to you and at ease with you. 

The right of the neighbors of the soul is that you keep them happy with 
your obedience and do not make them suffer by disobedient acts. Then, when 
they turn away from you, they will turn away satisfied and grateful. 

The right of the neighbor of the heart is that you keep your own recogni¬ 
tion pure of the stains of innovation and the defilement of bewilderment 
and that you adorn it with the garment of the Sunnah and the ornament of 
wisdom. 

The right of the neighbor of the spirit is that you rectify your character 
traits. You observe courtesy to all sides, you fill your mind with reverence, you 
step beyond the two worlds, you escape from yourself, and you become one 
for the Real. 

It has been reported that God said, "O Muhammad! Belong to Me as you 
always were, and I will belong to you as I have always been." 

If you are with yourself, how can you sit with Me? 

How far it is from you to Me! 

You will not reach Me until you become one: 
either you'll find room in love's road, or I. 


{Kashf 2:^10-11) 
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THE SHARIAH, THE TARIQAH, AND THE HAQIQAH 

When the Shariah and the Tariqah are eontrasted with eaeh other, the Sha¬ 
riah means the path of all Muslims, namely, the aetivities and beliefs that lead 
to paradise, and the Tariqah is the path of the few, those who dedieate them¬ 
selves solely to God. Those who follow the Shariah without entering the Tariqah 
may then be ealled the eommon people (^mm), and those who follow the 
Tariqah in addition to the Shariah the eleet (khass). The goal of both the Sha¬ 
riah and the Tariqah is the Haqiqah. Those who reaeh it may then be ealled 
the eleet of the eleet {khass al-khdss)^ a designation that belongs to the prophets 
and a tiny portion of those who follow in their footsteps. In explaining the verse 
'We raise in degree whomsoever We wilP (12:76), Maybudl talks about the strue- 
ture of the religion in terms of these three levels. 

Eirst there is going straight, then unveiling, then contemplation: 'We give 
whomsoever We want a high standing, and We lift up his degrees: first the 
success of obedience, then the realization of recompense; first the sincerity of 
deeds, then the purification of states; first the resoluteness of service in the sta¬ 
tion of the Shariah, then the finding of contemplation in the Haqiqah itselD 
Going straight alludes to the Shariah, unveiling alludes to the Tariqah, 
and contemplation alludes to the Haqiqah itself The Shariah is servanthood, 
the Tariqah is selflessness, and the Haqiqah is freedom in the midst of both. 

(Kashf^inS) 

Maybudl sometimes talks about the three levels together, but he often simply 
contrasts the Shariah with the Haqiqah. In the following, he is distinguishing 
between the Qur anic message that is addressed to everyone and the parts of 
the message that can be understood and put into practice by only a few. This 
belongs to his commentary on the verse "ft is He who has sent down upon you the 
Book wherein are firm verses, which are the mother of the Book, and others am¬ 
biguous' (3:7). This verse attracted a great deal of attention from theologians 
and jurists, for they wanted to distinguish between verses that are firm and 
clear and those in which there may be ambiguity. There has certainly never 
been anything like a consensus about which verses belong to which category. 

These are the two great divisions of the Qur an, one apparent and clear, the 
other abstruse and difficult. The apparent belongs to the majesty of the Sha¬ 
riah, and the difficult belongs to the beauty of the Haqiqah. The apparent is 
so that the common people may reach joy and blessings by perceiving it and 
putting it into practice. The difficult is so that the elect may reach the mys¬ 
tery of the Blessings-Giver by surrendering and assenting to it. 
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From the place of blessings and joy to the place of intimacy and mystery 
are nnmerons nps and downs. Given the exaltedness of this state and the 
eminence of this work, He did not lift np the cnrtain of abstrnseness and 
ambignity, lest any of the nonprivy walk into this lane, for not everyone is 
worthy to know the secrets of kings. 

Go, don't wander ronnd the pavilion of secrets! 

Why try? Yon re no man for this battle. 

A man mnst cnt himself off from both worlds 
and drink down the dregs of the lovers' draft. 


(Kashfi'.i/f) 

Maybudl draws a similar distinction between the Shariah and the Haqiqah 
in his remarks on the verse ''For every one of you [prophets] We have appointed 
an avenue and a method'' (5:48). Notice that his description of the Haqiqah here 
could just as well apply to the Tariqah. 

The avenue is the Shariah, and the method is the Haqiqah. The avenue is 
the customs of the Shariah, and the method is the road toward the Real. The 
avenue is what Mustafa brought, and the method is a lamp that the Real holds 
next to the heart. The avenue is following the Shariah, and the method is 
finding access to the light of that lamp. The avenue is the message that you 
heard from the Messenger, and the method is the light that you find in the se¬ 
cret core. The Shariah belongs to everyone, and the Haqiqah belongs to some 
rather than others. 

(Kczsfif 3:140) 

The notion that the religion has ascending degrees is tightly bound up 
with the self-evident fact that understanding has different levels. A yawning 
gulf separates memorization of the Qur'an from actually grasping the realities 
that the Book discloses. In the first passage below, Maybudl talks about three 
levels of knowledge. In the second, he describes three levels of the religion in 
similar terms: 

Whomsoever God desires to guide, He expands his breast to the submission 
[6:125]. The mark of this expansion is that at three moments He throws three 
lights into the heart of the servant: the light of intellect at the beginning, the 
light of learning in the middle, and the light of recognition at the end. Then, 
with the sum total of these lights, all his difficulties are solved and he begins 
to see something of the Unseen. Mustafa said, ''Be wary of the perspicacity of 
the man of faith, for he gazes with the light of God." 
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With the light of the beginning, he knows his own defeets; with the light 
of the middle, he reeognizes his own loss; and with the light of the end, he 
pereeives his own nonbeing. With the light of the beginning, he eseapes from 
assoeiationism; with the light of the middle, he eseapes from opposition; and 
with the light of the end, he eseapes from himself. 

(Kas/j/'3:485) 

Those who are firmly rooted in knowledge [4:162]. The firmly rooted in 
knowledge are those who have obtained the varieties of knowledge: the knowl¬ 
edge of the Shariah, the knowledge of the Tariqah, and the knowledge of the 
Haqiqah. 

The knowledge of the Shariah ean be learned, the knowledge of the 
Tariqah eomes throngh praetiee, and the knowledge of the Haqiqah eomes by 
finding. 

Coneerning the knowledge of the Shariah, He says, ‘‘Ask the folk of the 
remembrance' [16:43]. Coneerning the knowledge of the Tariqah, He says, 
“Seek the means of approach to Him" [5:35]. Coneerning the knowledge of the 
Haqiqah, He says, “We taught him knowledge from Us" [18:65]. 

He tnrned the knowledge of the Shariah over to a teaeher. He tnrned the 
knowledge of the Tariqah over to a pir, and He tnrned the knowledge of the 
Haqiqah over to Himself. 

Whoever faneies that he has no nse for the intermediary of a teaeher in 
knowledge of the Shariah is a heretie. Whoever elaims that knowledge of the 
Tariqah is possible withont a pir is a tempter. Whoever says that the teaeher 
of knowledge of the Haqiqah is other than the Real is delnded. 

It has been said that those firmly rooted in knowledge are those who learn 
the knowledge of the Shariah and then pnt it into praetiee with sineerity to 
the point that they pereeive the knowledge of the Haqiqah in their seeret eore. 
Thns Mnstafa said, ''When someone aets on what he knows. Cod will be- 
qneath him knowledge of what he does not know.” When someone does not 
pnt the knowledge of the Shariah into praetiee, he has wasted his knowledge 
and it beeomes an argnment against him. When someone pnts it into praetiee, 
his ontward knowledge beeomes an argnment to his benefit and he reeeives 
the knowledge of the Haqiqah as a gift. 

(2:774-75) 

Maybudl describes three basic human types in his commentary on the verse 
“God promises those of you who have faith and do worthy deeds that He will surely 
make you vicegerents in the earth" (24:55). Notice that, like Muhammad Ghazah, 
he places the scholars of the religion, who are the experts in the Shariah and 
Kalam, among the common people, for they have not yet gone beyond rote 
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learning and are still immersed in their own souls. The next group is the reeog- 
nizers, the eleet who are well advaneed on the Tariqah. Although they are un¬ 
dergoing the proeess of beeoming eharaeterized by God s eharaeter traits, they 
still have a sense of themselves. Only the eleet of the eleet have reaehed the 
Haqiqah (ealled here ''the realities of tawhld''). They have eseaped totally from 
their own existenee. 

Know that the vicegerents in the earth to whom the Exalted Lord alludes in 
this verse are three groups. Each group has a known station in tawhld and a 
defined limit in making servanthood manifest. 

The first are the ulama of the religion of submission and the jurists of the 
Shariah, the guardians of the creed and the counselors of the community. 
Their limit in making servanthood manifest goes no further than hoping to 
recognize the Real and fearing punishment. The fruit of their tawhld is con¬ 
fined to safety in this world and well-being in the next world. Their submis¬ 
sion and faith are the Reals gentle favors and succor, but these are mixed 
with the contaminants of personal motives and the marks bearing witness to 
the souks own shares. Their innate disposition has been overcome by the at¬ 
tributes of mortal nature, and their life put under the sway of habits and cus¬ 
toms. In the world of servanthood, they are called those who mimic the folk 
of No god but God. They are veiled from the world of realities by the attributes 
of mortal nature. They are headed for paradise, but their state is as Junayd 
said to Nurl: "These are the stuffing of the Garden, which has companions 
other than these. The stuffing of the Garden are its prisoners, and the compan¬ 
ions of the Garden are its commanders.'' 

The next group is called the elect of the empire. They abide through sincer¬ 
ity in obedience, soundness of desire, and truthfulness in poverty and inten¬ 
tion. They are far from the contaminants of personal motives and the soul's 
shares, and are protected from lassitude and backsliding, but the hand of mor¬ 
tal nature displays the mirror of their attributes to their eyes, so they see that 
they abide on the carpet of tawhld by the Real's succor. Their seeing of their 
own present moment in the mirror of limpidness keeps them on the carpet of 
being. They have an excuse, but they are far from the world of nonbeing. Their 
vision of truthfulness and their observation of the marks bearing witness to 
sincerity block them from the world of nonbeing. Until someone reaches the 
world of nonbeing, the realities of tawhld will not show their face to him. 

The third group is the elect of the elect. They abide through the Real's 
making them abide, not through their own abiding. They live through the 
opening that disengages, not the spirit that mobilizes. They have been eman¬ 
cipated from their own power and strength and disengaged from their own 
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desires and aims. They do not remain in the eirele of their own aets and 
states, nor are they eaptive to self-determination and free ehoiee. They do not 
read the ediet of felieity and wretehedness. They are not bronght ont from 
the pavilion of the Unseen, nor are they reeorded in the registers of effaee- 
ment and affirmation. In faee of the severity of lordhood, they are like balls in 
the bend of the snltan s polo stiek. They say, “We mnst stay in the bend of the 
snltan s polo stiek, whether he sends the ball right or left.'' 

The first gronp is the sineere, who see that all is from Him. The seeond 
gronp is the reeognizers, who see that all is in Him. The third gronp is the 
tawhld-voieers, who see that all is He. 

The first two gronps dwell in the marks bearing witness to serviee and have 
not been released from the intrnsions of dispersion. The third gronp is in 
eompanionship itself. They have reaehed the eenter-point of togetherness. One 
breath as His eompanion is better than a thonsand years of living in serviee. 

(Kashf6:S74-jS) 

It is worth noting that the penultimate paragraph of this passage prefigures a 
famous controversy that arose five hundred years later with the Persian writings 
of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindl (d. 1624), who criticized Ibn 'Arab! by ascribing to 
him—on the basis of received wisdom and without textual justification—the 
notion of wahdat al-wujud, “the oneness of existence." He claimed that the cor¬ 
rect position was wahdat al-shuhudy “the oneness of witnessing." In defining 
those two terms, Sirhindl said that wahdat al-wujud means “All is He" {hama 
ust) and that wahdat al-shuhud means “All is from Him" {hama az ust) or “All is 
in Him" {hama bi-ust)} As we just saw, Maybudl understands these three state¬ 
ments as designating three ascending levels of tawhld (as he does in his com¬ 
mentary on 6:19, translated toward the end of Chapter 6). 

In explaining the verse “And Lot, when he said to his people, 'What, do you 
commit indecency?' " (7:80), Maybudl provides still another classification of hu¬ 
man types: 

Eaeh person's indeeeney is appropriate to his days and states. Look at a man's 
station in traversing the road. Where is he loeated? His indeeeney follows the 
measure of his mortal nature right there. 

The world's ereatures are no more than three groups: the eommon people, 
the eleet, and the eleet of the eleet. 

The indeeeney of the eommon people is explained by the tongue of the 
Shariah, and its penalty is either the whip or stoning. 

The indeeeney of the eleet is to look at the pleasures and appetites of this 
world with the eye of the head, to see their enjoyment and adornment, and 
to give them aeeess to themselves, even if they are permitted and far from 
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ambiguity. For in the case of the elect, the blight of the permitted bliss of this 
world is more than the blight of the forbidden in the case of the common 
people. In the tongue of the Master of the Shariah, the penalty of this inde¬ 
cency is what he said: ''Lower your eyes and hold back your hands.” 

The indecency of the elect of the elect is that they should gaze at other 
than the Real with the heart s awareness, despite the fact that this declaration 
has come from the Real: ''Say 'God,' then leave them" [6:91]. He is saying, "My 
servant, do not gaze at yourself—see everything as My act. Do not think that 
you are doing Me a favor with your activity—look at My success-giving. Flee 
from your own marks—see only My love.” What does someone seized by His 
love have to do with others? Keep the heart turned toward Him and let the 
others go. 


All this tumult comes from talk of you and me— 
give up me and the world will be your garden. 

(Kczsftf 3:680-81) 

In his comments on the verse "O you who have faith, have faith in God and 
His Messenger" (4:136), Maybudl offers another explanation of the difference 
between the Shariah and the Haqiqah. 

Faith is two sorts, one based on demonstration, the other on face-to-face vi¬ 
sion. Faith by demonstration is the road of inference, and faith by face-to-face 
vision is finding the day of union. Faith by demonstration is to employ the 
evidence of intellects, and faith by vision is to reach the degrees of arrival. He 
says: "O you who have acquired faith by demonstration, strive to acquire faith 
by face-to-face vision!” 

What is faith by face-to-face vision? Gazing with the eye of response on 
the Responder, gazing with the eye of solitariness on the Solitary, gazing with 
the eye of presence on the Present, being near to God s nearness by being far 
from self, being present with His generosity by being absent from self. He— 
majestic is His majesty!—is not far from the strivers nor absent from the desir- 
ers. He says, "We are nearer to him than the jugular vein" [50:16]. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "O Lord! You are found by the souls of the 
chevaliers. You are present to the hearts of the rememberers. They give marks 
of You up close, but You are far beyond that. They fancy You from afar, but 
You are closer than the spirit.” 

Lovely idol! Are you then my beloved? 

Now that I look close. You are my spirit. 
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It is also said that the meaning of the verse is this: O you who have faith by 
assenting, have faith by realizing! You have aeeepted the Shariah, now aeeept 
the Haqiqah. 

What is the Shariah? What the Haqiqah? The Shariah is a lamp, the Haq¬ 
iqah a burn. The Shariah is a bond, the Haqiqah adviee. The Shariah is need, 
the Haqiqah joy. The Shariah is the outer pillars, the Haqiqah the inner pil¬ 
lars. The Shariah is not having evil, the Haqiqah is not having self. The 
Shariah is serviee based on eonditions, the Haqiqah exile based on witness¬ 
ing. The Shariah is by intermediaries, the Haqiqah by unveiling. 

The folk of the Shariah keep obedienee and leave aside disobedienee, the 
folk of the Haqiqah flee from themselves and take joy in oneness. The folk of 
the Shariah hope for everlastingness and subsistent bliss, the folk of the 
Haqiqah audaeiously busy themselves with the Cupbearer. 

The Haqiqah begins when He appears. The longing that overeomes you 
makes the wide world too narrow for you and turns the inside of your shirt into 
a prison. It strikes fire in your spirit and throws thirst into your heart. You see 
the burning, but not the Burner. You see the tumult, but not Him who stirs it 
up. There is no one to assist you, no one with whom to speak, no sympathizer 
with whom you ean sit for a while. 

Isolated from friends in every land— 

the greater the sought, the fewer the helpers. 

In the end, this ehevalier lets out a sigh in his longing and bewilderment: 
''O God, my tree has been burnt by thirst. How long will it take before You 
tend to it? O Generous One! I am weeping over You! It is not beneath You to 
answer. Pour water onee on my field! 

''O God, if I am not worthy for what I desire, how ean I love with a heart 
plueked of its feathers? If the hand of my need will not reaeh the braneh of 
hope, how ean I get on my feet? If You do not give me aeeess to Yourself, how 
ean I flee to You? O Generous One, give me aeeess so that I may weep at Your 
threshold and rejoiee in hope mixed with fear. Reeeive me, O Gentle One, so 
that I may busy myself with You. Gaze upon me onee so that I may throw the 
two worlds into the oeean.'' 

The Majestie Lord earesses the traveler with the attribute of generosity: 
'Tear not! Not every bite is poisoned. When a mother bites her ehild, she 
does so beeause of love.” 

(Kusftf 2:739-41) 

Among the many Qur anic passages pointing to human diversity are seven 
verses saying that God puts a burden on souls only in the measure of their 
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capacity. The word ''to burden' is taklif As a technical term in the Islamic sci¬ 
ences, it came to mean the prescription of the Shariah. This is why many authors 
call the religious command the prescriptive command, meaning the God-imposed 
burden of following the religion. Here is Maybudl s commentary on one of these 
verses: 

We burden no soul save to its capacity [23:62]. The highway of the religion has 
a beginning and an end. The beginning belongs to the folk of the Shariah, 
and the end to the lords of the Haqiqah. The practice of the folk of the Sha¬ 
riah is service according to the Shariah, and the attribute of the lords of the 
Haqiqah is exile in contemplation. 

The foundation of the folk of the Shariah was built with easiness. Mustafa 
said, "I was sent out with easy and indulgent unswervingness.'' The weak and 
the folk of concessions do not have the capacity for heavy burdens. The Exalted 
Lord put concessions into the Shariah for their sake and set aside heavy bur¬ 
dens: We burden no soul save to its capacity. This is the same as saying, "He 
did not place upon you any hardship in the religion [22:78]. God desires for you 
ease and does not desire for you hardship [2:185]." 

As for the traveling of the lords of the Haqiqah, God founded that on disci¬ 
pline and difficulty. They are addressed by the words ''Struggle in God as is 
the rightful due of His struggle [22:78]. Be wary of God, as is the rightful due of 
His wariness [3:102]. Whether you bring what is within your souls or you con¬ 
ceal it, God will call you to account for it [2:284]." 

{Kashf 6:^62) 

Maybudl speaks of the nature of godwariness, the three levels of the religion, 
and the multilayered reality of the human self in his commentary on the verse 
"O you who have faith, be wary of God and let each soul consider what it has sent 
ahead for tomorrow, and be wary of God’' (59:18). 

In this one verse. He mentions godwariness twice. First is the godwariness of 
the common people, namely, the avoidance of forbidden things. Second is the 
godwariness of the elect, namely, the avoidance of everything other than the 
Real. 

It is also said that the first alludes to the root of godwariness, and the sec¬ 
ond to the perfection of godwariness. No one can pass over the steep road of 
the resurrection without the perfection of godwariness. One must be detached 
from all objects of desire, one must seize on not reaching one's desires, and 
one must consider all sweet drinks as poison. When someone's feet reach this 
point, he has reached the perfection of godwariness. 
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Wasip said, 'When the folk of godwariness aet proudly toward the sons of 
this world, they are making elaims in godwariness.” For if this world had no 
impaet on their hearts, they would not be proud about turning away from it. 

A great one said, "This world is a shard of pottery seen in a dream. The 
next world is a pearl found in wakefulness. The man is not someone who is 
wary of a shard in a dream—the manly man is he who is wary of a pearl found 
in wakefulness.” 

In short, know that the steps of the travelers in the road of godwariness are 
three: The step of the Shariah illuminates the door of the bodily frame. The 
step of the Tariqah illuminates the door of the heart. The step of the Haqiqah 
illuminates the door of the spirit. When those who travel in the bodily frame 
arrive, the hospitality of Surely the godwary shall dwell in gardens and a river 
[54:54] will be brought for them. When those who travel in the heart arrive, 
the hospitality of a seat of truthfulness [54:55] will be brought for them. When 
those who travel in the spirit arrive, the hospitality of at an Omnipotent King 
[54:55] will be brought for them. 

{Kashf 10:61-62) 

In discussing the Shariah and the Haqiqah, Sam'anl stresses that the first 
pertains to the outward realm of bodily activity, and the second to the inward¬ 
ness of vision and contemplation. Here are some of his comments: 

O dervishes! Enter this road to see the caressing of servants! Enter to see the 
melting of lovers! You must devote your outwardness to the Shariah and your 
inwardness to the Haqiqah. You must take night and day as two steeds and 
throw out the carpet of all others. You must step outside your own desires, lest 
your name be written on ice. 

(Rawh 168) 

When a man has been given kingship over the world of holiness, why 
would he allow himself to come back and watch over the world of the senses? 

By God the Tremendous! If you step forth with seriousness and striving in the 
world of obedient acts and practices, if you adorn your outwardness with the 
duties of the Shariah, and if you trim your inwardness with the realities of the 
Haqiqah, then your feet will pass beyond the foremost feathers of Gabriel s 
wing. 

Have you not seen how a mulberry leaf travels from its own makeup, 
passes beyond its form, and, because of its transformed attributes, becomes 
the emperor s robe and the king s garment? "If you desire the station of the 
saints, you must transform your attributes.” 

(332) 
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A great work has fallen upon us. We want to yearn, but we do not give 
yearning its rightful due. We want to love, but we do not give love its rightful 
due. We want familiarity, but we do not stay loyal to familiarity. We want to 
be lovers, but we have been routed by eold wind and breath. 

If you have passion you'll be brought low, 
or else you'll leave passion's path. 

You want the station of the great ones, you want the standing of the truth¬ 
ful, you want the plaeement of the lovers—but you have not yet undertaken 
their perils. ''He who does not put up with perils will not reaeh the goal." 

You want the breath of Adam, you want the answered prayers of Noah, you 
want the station of Abraham, you want the pain of Muhammad, but you have 
not taken one step outside your own desires, you have not taken one breath 
exeept in your own appetite. Have you not heard these heart-melting words? 
"The religion does not pertain to wishfulness and living well." 

"If you desire the station of the saints, you must transform your states." 
After all, is it permissible for the top of the dustbin, whieh is the nest of erows, 
to be the beneh of kings? 

Nonetheless, there are intermediaries. If you want to reaeh someplaee and 
beeome someone, you must rise up from where you are—your existenee and 
your distraeted, tainted, worn-out makeup. You must make a erown from the 
Shariah and a belt from the Haqiqah. You must put a stop to your own talk, 
narrative, and tales. 

(23-24) 


KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING 

Sufi literature commonly distinguishes between the knowers and the recog¬ 
nizers. As Maybudl put it in a passage already cited, the knowers devote them¬ 
selves to knowledge of the religion and "find their hearts," but the recognizers 
"lose their hearts" (Krzsfif 4:36-37). The knowers strive to improve themselves 
by adding to their learning, but the recognizers strive to negate themselves by 
wiping away all acquired knowledge and making the heart empty for the One. 
Sam'anl has this sort of distinction in mind when he explains why Adam chose 
the wheat: he was following the Tariqah and aiming for the Haqiqah. That 
required annihilation of self. If he had simply followed the Shariah, he would 
have obeyed the command not to approach the tree. 

When they brought that paragon into the world, he was addressed with the 
words "The whole of paradise is given over to you. But beware, do not go near 
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that tree ” At the same time, it was said to the tree, ''Do not be anyplaee ex- 
eept before the eyes of Adam, for We have seerets in this path ” 

"O Adam! Yon have eome into paradise and sat down at the tableeloth of 
Ridwan. This is indeed fine, bnt yon shonid invite some of yonr progeny for 
whom provision has not been stipnlated/' 

Every food he tasted in the highest paradise grabbed his skirt and said, "Be 
with ns!'' Exeept wheat. It said, "O paragon, detaeh yonr heart from these 
existent things, for He will not leave yon here." 

When he eame ont, he said, "I need the nonrishment of wheat, beeanse 
the others jnst flirted with me. It was the one who spoke the trnth to me." 

The Shariah was saying, "Do not go near this treer [2:35]. The Tariqah was 
saying, ‘Tall down out of it!” [2:38]. The Shariah was saying, "Keep yonr 
hands away!" The Haqiqah was saying, "Strike fire to everything!" 

Erom the day that paragon stepped forth from that world into this world, 
the eight paradises have bnrned in separation from his feet. 

{Rawh 187-88) 

The grain of wheat, whose breast had been wonnded by the sword of need, 
was sent ont from the eoneealment of the Unseen on the steed of severity. 
With goblets of poison it attaeked the earavan of Adam's majesty and the eam- 
els of his beanty. It snatehed away the shawl of his ehosen-ness and pnt the 
eane of Adam disobeyed in his hand. It elothed him in the patehed eloak of 
But he forgot, and We found in him no resoluteness [20:115]. It gave him the 
poor man's pot of Our Lord, we have wronged ourselves [7:23]. Then it plaeed 
before him the man-eating desert of passion. It is no abasement to travel on 
the Tariqah, and in the road of the Haqiqah there is no way station save the 
heart. 

(133) 

The generic word for knowledge in Islamic texts is Him. It is often translated 
as "science," especially in the sense of a branch of learning, as in the science of 
the soul or psychology (film al-nafs). The word denotes knowing, coming to 
know, learning, and what is known {malum). Early on, it had no plural form, 
but the plural became necessary when the varieties of knowledge were classi¬ 
fied, giving us learnings, sciences, or bodies of knowledge. The word's basic 
meaning is "the very act of knowing itself." The underlying truth about knowl¬ 
edge is the truth of tawhld: no one truly knows but God. Any knowledge pos¬ 
sessed by anything else can only be a divine bestowal. As the Qur'an puts it, 
“They encompass nothing of His knowledge save as He wills' (2:255). The fact that 
all knowledge comes from God, directly or indirectly, was elaborated upon exten¬ 
sively by philosophers like Mulla Sadra. Maybudl speaks of it in his commentary 
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on the verses ''The All-Merciful He taught the Quran. He created man. He 
taught him the explication' (55:1-4). 

As much as teachers strive in teaching, masters inculcate, and memorizers 
keep classes going, all of these are secondary causes, and the teacher in reality 
is God. Whenever someone comes to be taught. He is the teacher. Whenever 
someone lights up. He is the light giver. Whenever someone burns. He is the 
burner. Whenever something is made. He is the maker. 

He taught Adam the knowledge of the names: And He taught Adam the 
names, all of them [2:31]. He taught David chain-mail making: And We taught 
him the artisanry of garments for you [21:80]. He taught Jesus the science of 
medicine: And We will teach him the book and the wisdom [3:48]. He taught 
Khidr the science of recognition: We taught him knowledge from Us [18:65]. 

He taught Mustafa the secrets of the divinity: He taught thee what thou didst 
not know [4:113]. He taught the folk of the world explication: He created man. 

He taught him the explication. 

(Kcisftf 9:418-19) 

Philosophers and many Sufi theologians were careful to differentiate among 
the various sorts of knowledge. Sometimes they classified knowledge into two 
basic kinds, transmitted {naqli) and intellectual f^aqli). Transmitted knowledge 
is learned by taqlid, which means imitation or accepting someone else s word 
for it. Most knowledge is of this sort, since we know the vast bulk of what we know 
(or think we know) on the basis of transmission from our cultural ambience, 
schools, books, the media, and so on. In contrast, intellectual knowledge is 
known by tahqlq, which means verification or realization. The word is derived 
from the same root as haqq (real, true, right, appropriate) and haqiqa (reality, 
truth). It means to know the reality of a thing, or the Haqiqah per se, without 
intermediary. Early philosophers tended to talk about realization as actualiza¬ 
tion of the intellect through conjunction with the Agent Intellect, the first ema¬ 
nation from the One. 

When knowledge is divided into these two sorts, the only real and true knowl¬ 
edge is what we know in ourselves and by ourselves. Anything we quote from 
others—no matter what or who the others may be, whether scripture, prophets, 
saints, philosophers, lawyers, scientists—is transmitted, which is to say that it is 
hearsay. When authors like Maybudl distinguish between knowers and recog¬ 
nizers, they are employing one of the most common ways of distinguishing 
between transmitted, imitative knowledge, and intellectual, realized knowledge. 

There are many ways of dividing up the sorts of knowledge, but in both 
philosophy and Sufism, most classifications put realization of the Real, or recog- 
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nition (ma'rifa) of the Haqiqah, at the highest level. In his eommentary on the 
verse ''Say: 'Are they equal, those who know and those who know not?''' (39:9), 
Maybudl deseribes three ascending levels of knowledge, the first of which is 
transmitted knowledge, and the next two of which pertain to advanced stages of 
the Tariqah. Beyond all this is God s knowledge of Himself, the true knowledge 
that is the source of all other knowledge. 

Knowledge is three: reported knowledge, inspired knowledge, and knowledge 
of the Unseen. Reported knowledge is heard by ears, inspired knowledge is 
heard by hearts, and knowledge of the Unseen is heard by spirits. 

Reported knowledge comes to outwardness so that the tongue may speak 
of it, inspired knowledge comes to the heart so that explication may speak of 
it, and knowledge of the Unseen comes to the spirit so that the present mo¬ 
ment may speak of it. Reported knowledge comes from narration, inspired 
knowledge comes from guidance, and knowledge of the Unseen comes from 
solicitude. 

Concerning reported knowledge. He said, "Know that there is no god but 
God" [47:19]. Concerning inspired knowledge. He said, "Surely those who were 
given knowledge before it" [17:107]. Concerning knowledge of the Unseen, He 
said, "We taught him knowledge from Us" [18:65]. 

Beyond all these is a knowledge never reached by the Adamite s imagina¬ 
tion or grasped by his understanding. It is God s knowledge of Himself, in 
keeping with His reality. God says, "They do not encompass Him in knowl¬ 
edge" [20:110]. 

{Kashf 

In explaining one meaning of the verse "And We gave David and Solomon a 
knowledge" (27:15), Maybudl refers to realized knowledge as understanding 
{fahm) and explains it as knowledge of the Haqiqah, which itself has stages. 

In the tongue of the folk of recognition and the tasting of the lords of finding, 
this is the knowledge of understanding. 

The knowledge of understanding is the knowledge of the Haqiqah. 

Junayd was asked, ''What is the knowledge of the Haqiqah?'' 

He said, "The God-given, lordly knowledge—the attributes gone, the Haq¬ 
iqah staying." 

The state of the recognizer is exactly that: the attributes gone, the Haqiqah 
staying. The common people are in a station in which the attributes are ap¬ 
parent and the Haqiqah is concealed. As for the folk of election, the attributes 
have ceased to be and the Haqiqah stays. That chevalier has said this beauti¬ 
fully in the line 
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Endless passion has nothing to do with a heart 
that stays firm in its own attribntes. 

First there is the knowledge of the Haqiqah, above this the eye of the 
Haqiqah, and beyond that the trnth of the Haqiqah. The knowledge of the 
Haqiqah is reeognition, the eye of the Haqiqah is finding, and the trnth of 
the Haqiqah is annihilation. 

The knowledge of the Haqiqah is what yon have of the Real. The eye of 
the Haqiqah is the Real throngh whieh yon are. The trnth of the Haqiqah is 
yonr dissolntion in the Real. 

Reeognition means shindkht [in Persian], and finding [wnjud] means ydft. 
Between reeognition and finding are more than a thonsand valleys. Jnnayd 
said, ''This gronp did not eome down from the Proteetor for the sake of 
reeognition—they seek so as to find.'' Poor man, how will yon find Him when 
yon are ineapable of reeognition? 

It is also Jnnayd who was asked, "How is it that one finds Him?" He did not 
answer, bnt stood np from his plaee. In other words, this answer is given by 
the heart, not the tongne. He who has it knows. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "The light of faith eomes from finding God. It 
is not that finding God eomes from the light of faith." 

Hallaj said, "When someone seeks God with the light of faith, that is like 
seeking the snn with a star's light. He, however, stands in His measnre and 
abides in His exaltedness. He is far in His exaltedness and near in His gen¬ 
tleness." 

(Kashf 


REGOGNIZING THE REAL 

Transmitted knowledge provides the foundation not only of religion but also 
of every human enterprise. Nonetheless, it is the specific variety of knowledge 
known as recognition, mahifa, that takes the travelers forward on the path to 
God. The Arabic word designates both the basis of faith and the goal of the 
seeker, which is to say that it has many degrees. The word itself implies that we 
already have the knowledge, but it has slipped our minds. When we recognize 
it, we recall and recollect what we already know. The similarity to Plato's notion 
of anamnesis is obvious. It ties in nicely as well with the typical understanding 
of fitra, original disposition, the notion that all human beings are innately dis¬ 
posed toward tawhld, though they need prophetic reminders {dhikr, tadhkira) to 
come back to their senses. 
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As noted, the generie word for knowledge, Him, eonnotes transmitted learn¬ 
ing. The possessors of knowledge, the ulama {^ulama), are the learned seholars 
of the eommunity. They have mastered the transmitted sourees, memorized the 
Quran and numerous hadiths, and gained eompetenee in the seienee of juris- 
prudenee, whieh demands knowledge of the eommands and prohibitions. Most 
often their knowledge is, as it were, downloadable from their memories or their 
books. It is not something that wells up from reeognizing the truth and reality 
of things. 

One of the most famous sayings eited in support of reeognition's eentrality 
in the seareh for the Real is usually ealled a prophetie hadith, though it is more 
likely by 'All: ''He who reeognizes his soul [or "himselP] reeognizes his Lord.'' 
Most seholars translate the verb here as "know," but this loses the eonnotations 
of mahifa. What is implied is that the seeker reeognizes his own true nature, 
direetly, without intermediary, by reeonneeting with the divine spirit blown into 
the body at ereation. Only sueh self-reeognition ean allow reeognition of God's 
aetual reality, not least beeause no one ean know for you, just as no one ean love 
for you. 

Historians and translators (myself ineluded) have typieally rendered mahifa 
(and its grammatieal synonym, Hrfdn) as "gnosis," beeause gnosis implies direet 
rather than mediated knowledge.^ Those who have aehieved gnosis are then 
the gnosties ('arif). This makes the point easily enough—so long as we do not 
start thinking that the referenee is to the Gnosties of antiquity. Despite the preee- 
dents for translating the words like this, there are major drawbaeks. One is that 
the texts, not least the Qur'an and the Hadith, use mahifa in verbal form, but we 
have no English verb from gnosis, so one eannot be eonsistent in translation. If 
we translate the noun as "gnosis," we then have to translate the verb as "to know" 
or "to reeognize" ("to gnostieize" simply does not work). As soon as we have two 
translations, the eonsistent use of this highly important term is lost to sight. 
Moreover, the word is used in the Qur'an and in everyday language preeisely in 
the meaning of reeognition, and it would be absurd to start translating these 
instanees as gnosis—an abstruse, esoterie word that raises eyebrows in English. 
Authors use the same word for every sort of reeognition, and to draw a line be¬ 
tween reeognition and gnosis ean only be an artifieial imposition on the texts. 

The Qur'an and the Hadith say that everyone should strive for reeognition, 
not just some speeifie group. Gertainly, there are degrees of reeognition, but even 
at its most basie level, reeognition implies a firsthand partieipation in knowing 
that eannot eome from rote learning. In Sufi texts, the reeognizers are those 
who have aehieved eonseiousness of their own true selves and of God. In no 
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way do they depend on knowledge reeeived from others. They know what they 
know without intermediary. One of Abu Yazld Bastaml s sayings makes the point 
nieely: ''You take your knowledge dead from the dead, but I take my knowledge 
from the Living who does not die.'' 

In his eommentary on the verse ‘‘When they hear what has been sent down to 
the Messenger, thou seest their eyes overflow with tears because of the truth that they 
recognize' (5:83), Maybudldifferentiates between two sorts of reeognition. Hav¬ 
ing explained that the verse mentions five eharaeteristies of faith—hearing, see¬ 
ing, reeognizing, speaking, and doing—he foeuses on the meaning of reeognition: 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "Recognition is two: the recognition of the com¬ 
mon people and the recognition of the elect. The recognition of the common 
people is by hearsay, and the recognition of the elect is by face-to-face vision. 
The recognition of the common people comes from the Source of munifi¬ 
cence, but the recognition of the elect comes from what they find." 

Concerning the recognition of the common people. He said, “When they 
hear what has been sent down to the Messenger." Concerning the recognition 
of the elect. He said, “He shall show you His signs, and you shall recognize 
them" [27:93]. 

When they hear is praise of the folk of the Shariah, and He shall show you 
His signs is a felicitation for the folk of the Haqiqah. When someone speaks 
of the Shariah and turns his back in any respect, he becomes a heretic. When 
someone speaks of the Haqiqah and looks at himself in any respect, he 
becomes an associater. 

3:214-15) 

Maybudl provides a bit more explanation of what is meant by true recogni¬ 
tion in his commentary on the verse “Whatever mercy God opens to people" 
(35:2). Notice that the verb here, to open {futuh), is used as a technical term to 
designate God's opening up of the heart, giving it access to the Haqiqah with¬ 
out intermediary. The title of Ibn al-'Arabl's enormous book The Meccan Open¬ 
ings {al-Futuhdt al-makkiyya) uses the word in precisely this sense. As Ibn al-'Arabl 
tells us in several places, his book records what God opened up to him, not 
what he learned from teachers or books.^ 

For understanding in the tongue of the Tariqah, this verse alludes to the 
opening of the folk of faith and recognition. Opening is a name for what comes 
from the Unseen unsought and unasked for. It is of two sorts: One is the in¬ 
fluxes of provision and delightful life, unsought and unearned. The other is 
God-given knowledge, unlearned, conforming to the Shariah, never before 
heard, but familiar to the heart. 
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The Pir of the Tariqah said, ''Alas for this unlearnt knowledge! Sometimes 
Pm drowned in it, sometimes burnt by it” 

In respeet of this knowledge, the speaker is the oeean, sometimes in flow, 
sometimes in ebb. When he stands in the station of expansiveness, he fills 
the world with limpidness. When he stands in the station of awe, he fills the 
world with human nature. 

(Kczs/zf 8:169) 

The Qur an recounts that God was showing Abraham the signs of heaven 
and earth. When a star rose, he said, ''This is my Lord” (6:76), but then it set. 
The moon rose and then the sun, but they both set. Finally, Abraham turned 
his face to God and said that he was not one of the associaters. This story is of¬ 
ten taken as a reference to the ascending stages of knowledge leading to pure 
tawhld. Here is Maybudl s explanation: 

First He showed him the sovereignty of heaven and earth so that he would 
derive evidenee of the existenee of the Artisan by way of inferenee. He 
looked at the stars and said, "This is my Lord” that is, "evidenee of my Lord, 
for my Lord has no beginning or end, but this has set.'' He said, "1 love not 
those that set” At last the beauty of the Haqiqah showed its faee to him. By 
means of inferenee and proofs he went baek to witnessing and faee-to-faee 
vision. He turned away from everything and said, "Surely they are an enemy 
to me, save the Lord of the Worlds” [26:77]. Gabriel, "As for turning 

toward you, no." First he was like a knower, then he beeame like a reeog- 
nizer. 

Wasitl said, "The world's ereatures are going to Him, but the reeognizers 
are eoming from Him." 

He said also, "If someone says, 'I reeognized God through the evidenee,' 
ask him how he reeognized the evidenee.'" 

True, at the beginning there is no eseape from evidenee, as was the begin¬ 
ning of Abraham's path. All that evidenee eame into Abraham's path—the 
star, the moon, the sun. When he reaehed eaeh pieee of evidenee, he would 
eling to it and say, "This is my Lord” When he passed beyond the degrees of 
the evidenee, he saw the beauty of tawhld with the eye of faee-to-faee vision. 
He said, "O my people, 1 am quit of what you associate” [6:78], that is, I am 
quit of inferenee from the ereatures to the Greater, for there is no evidenee 
for Him save Himself. 

This is the same as that great one of the religion said: "I reeognized God 
through God, and I reeognized that whieh is beneath God through God's 
light." This is alluded to in His words "The earth shall shine with the light of 
its Lord” [39:69]. 
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Here a chevalier of the Tariqah made an exalted point and clarified the 
traveling of the travelers and the pnll that takes those who are snatched away. 
He said, ''When the caress of And God took Abraham as a bosom friend 
[4:125] reached Abraham from the conrt of Unity in the attribnte of clemency 
and mercy, the command came, 'O Abraham, there is no stipnlation that yon 
stand still in the road of bosom friendship. Go higher than the way station of 
1 submit to the Lord of the Worlds [2:131]. Make the jonrney that is ealled the 
jonrney of solitariness. 'Travel with the precedenee of the solitary!''' 

Abraham was a fast-going seeker, looking for the reminder of the Begin¬ 
ningless. He pnt the sandals of intention on the feet of his aspiration and went 
forth on the jonrney of 1 am going to my Lord [37:99]. The treasnries of exalt¬ 
edness were opened np from the hiding plaee of the Unseen, and many pearls 
of the Unseen and wonders of the treasnries were strewn in the road of 1 am 
going. 

Abraham was still a traveler and became attaehed to 1 am going. He had 
not yet reaehed the center-point of togetherness. He looked baek and saw 
plnnder, so he bnsied himself with the plnnder. The beanty of tawhld nnveiled 
itself to him: "Why did yon look baek?" Finally, he asked forgiveness with 1 love 
not those that set [6:76]. 

He still saw those pearls of the Unseen, and he stood back: ''This is my 
Lord, this is my Lordf for those pearls of the Unseen were so heart-deeeiving 
and distracting. 

It was said to him, "O Abraham, yon shonld not have halted like this. Why 
did yon go forth on the road of 1 am going to my Lord and then look baek at 
the plnnder and treasnres? Why did yon not tnrn the eye of aspiration away 
from that? Why did yon not pnt to nse the Snnnah of his eyesight did not 
swerve, nor did it trespass [53:17]?" 

This is the Snnnah of that paragon of the world and the eharaeteristie of 
that master of Adam's children. On the night of nearness and familiarity, the 
greatest signs [53:28] disclosed themselves in his road and he remained in this 
conrtesy: His eyesight did not swerve, nor did it trespass. 

"O Abraham! When someone is searehing for the reminder of the Begin¬ 
ningless and the mystery of the Blessings-Giver, what nse has he for plnnder 
and treasnres?" 


When a serpent bites a man's liver, 
they give him the antidote, not candy. 

Abraham pnlled the hand of disengagement from the sleeve of solitariness 
and tnrned away from the secondary canses: Surely I have turned my face to- 
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ward Him who originated the heavens and the earth, unswerving, and I am not 
of the associaters [6:79]. In other words: ''I aim solely for God, I have purified 
myself of ties to anything but God, I have preserved my eovenant in God 
for God, I have purged my finding through God. I belong to God in God, or 
rather, I am effaeed in God, and God is God.'' 

(Kczsfif 3:409-11) 

The basic sorts of knowing are often described in terms of three levels of 
certainty {yaqin): knowledge, eye ('ayn), and truth or rightful due (haqq). May- 
budl does this in his commentary on the verses that mention the first two of 
these terms (the third is mentioned in 56:95 and 69:51): ''Did you but know with 
the knowledge of certainty, you would see the Blaze, then you would see it with the 
eye of certainty'' (102:5-7). 

It is said that certainty has three pillars: the knowledge of certainty, the eye of 
certainty, and the truth of certainty. The knowledge of certainty settles down 
in the breast, the eye of certainty settles down in the secret core, and the 
truth of certainty settles down in the spirit. 

The knowledge of certainty discourses on faith, the eye of certainty gives 
marks of sincerity, and the truth of certainty throws one into the rightful due 
of recognition. 

Blessedness belongs to him who walks in the world of certainty's knowl¬ 
edge! Nearness belongs to him who sees a trace of the face-to-face vision of 
certainty's eye! The most beautiful belongs to him who finds awareness of 
the reality of certainty's truth! 

{Kashf 10:60^) 

When Sufis and philosophers insisted that transmitted knowledge, no matter 
who or what the source may be, can serve only as a preparation for the real 
work, they were very much aware that scholars and academics tend to get 
caught up with their own learning. Historians cannot help but note that there 
has always been tension and conflict between scholars of the formal Islamic 
sciences, such as exegesis, Hadith, jurisprudence, and Kalam, and teachers of 
Suflsm and philosophy. This has much to do with the fact that learning can 
quickly become an end in itself or a means to gain prestige and standing. If Sufl 
teachers constantly stress the importance of love, this is partly because love 
cannot be explained, as everyone who has tasted it knows. Academic theorizing 
about love gets us nowhere. The only way to understand love is to become a 
lover, and the only way to become a recognizer is to recognize. Sufl teachers 
accepted that tawhld in the basic form of attesting to the creed is the founda- 
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tion of the path to God, but they eonsidered this the bare beginning. The goal 
of the path is for the soul to be burned away by the fire of love, leaving only the 
Beloved. Sam'anl points to the tension between seholars and realizers in many 
passages, of whieh this is sweeter than most: 

Ash'ath the Covetous was passing by a tray makers shop. He said, ''Make 
these trays you re making bigger! Maybe someone will give me something on 
one of them.” 

Here we have your own breast full of wishes! Here we have your own 
worthless heart! 

It is said that there were three hundred sixty idols placed in the Kaabah. If 
all the accountants in the world came to record the number of idols in your 
breast, they would not be able to do so. 

In our times it is not necessary for Azar to carve idols, for everywhere in 
the world there s someone with unwashed face, an Azari idol in his breast. 
"The soul is the greatest idol.”"^ 

In the city, a Zoroastrian is walking with his cap on his head, and you are 
walking with the turban of tawhld on top of your head and a fanciful notion 
of tawhld inside it. If turban and robe make someone a Muslim, then bravo, 

O leader of the sincerely truthful! And if Zoroastrianism means to attach 
your heart to two, well, you know what needs to be done. 

In short, know that nothing is given out on the basis of talk! 

Abud-Qasim Mudhakkir lived in Nishapur, though he was originally from 
Merv. He was a sweet-tongued preacher. Once he was holding a session and 
speaking fine words. A man stood up and said, "If the work is completed with 
talk, you have gone to the place of honor. But if this pot needs some season¬ 
ing, you can't settle down on the basis of words.” 

There was a singer who used to go to the house of a noble. Whenever he 
sang a song, the noble would say, "Well done!” He would sing another song, 
and again he would say, "Well done!” The singer was also a poet. One day 
he said. 


Every time I sing, you say, "Well done, sing another!” 

But you can't buy any flour with "Well done.” 

In the bazaar, you can't buy anything with "Well done.” They want pure 
gold and unalloyed silver. 

O respected man! In this road they want a burnt liver, they want a heart 
full of pain, they want footsteps with truthfulness, they want a spirit with pas¬ 
sion, they want togetherness without dispersion. If you have the hard cash, 
the work is yours. 
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Indeed, the first trial that faees you is the trial of your own being. Gather 
your being and hand it over to the Sultan of tawhld so that He may destroy it, 
for nothing ean bring together a dispersed man exeept tawhld. ''Tawhld is to 
isolate the Eternal from the newly arrived.” Tawhld is assaying: disearding 
the speeious newly arrived and seleeting the authentie eternal. 

One of them said, "Tawhld, the tawhld-voieer, and the One. This makes 
Him 'the third of three’ [5:73]7^ 

Everyone in the world is attaehed to giving one and taking two. These 
men are attaehed to giving all and taking one. 

(Rawh 197-98) 
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Sufi teachers distinguish in many ways between the majority of Muslims, 
who simply follow the Shariah, and a minority who have reached advanced stages 
of the Tariqah. One way is simply to contrast the recognizers with the faithful in 
general, or with various groups among the faithful, such as worshipers {^abid), 
renunciants (zahid), and wage earners {ajir, muzdur), as in these passages from 
Maybudl: 

Whatever is in the heavens and the earth asks of Him [55:29]. The faithful are 
two: worshiper and recognizer. The asking of each is in the measure of his 
aspiration, and the caressing of each is suited to his capacity. The worshiper 
wants everything from Him, the recognizer wants Him Himself. 

(Kashf c): ^21) 

Piety is not that you turn your faces east and west [2:177]. You have learned 
what the Shariah stipulates regarding the outward meaning of this verse. 
Now listen to the inner meaning in the tongue of allusion and recognize the 
signs of the Haqiqah, for the Haqiqah is to the Shariah as the spirit is to 
the body. What is a body without a spirit? Such is the Shariah without the 
Haqiqah. 

The Shariah is the house of the servitors. All the people are gathered there. 
They keep it flourishing with service and worship. 

The Haqiqah is the house of the sanctuary. The recognizers are gath¬ 
ered there. They keep it flourishing with veneration and contemplation. 

The distance from service and worship to veneration and contemplation 
is the same as that from familiarity to love. Familiarity is the attribute of wage 
earners, and love is the attribute of recognizers. 
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The wage earner brings all the varieties of piety mentioned in the verse. 
Then he says, ''Oh, if the wind blows against it, or something of it is taken 
away, I will lose the wage for that.” The reeognizer performs all of it aeeording 
to its stipnlations. Then he says, "Oh, if any of it remains, I will be held baek 
from good fortnne.” 

(1:468-69) 

They ask you what they should spend [2:215]. Throwing away money in the 
path of the Shariah is beantifnl, bnt it is not like throwing away the spirit in 
the field of the Haqiqah and beeoming separate from all others at the moment 
of eontemplation. 

Keeping to the stipnlation of loyalty is beantifnl, bnt not as mneh as be¬ 
eoming separate from self and stepping onto the earpet of limpidness. 

Someone asks, "What shonld we do with onr property? How shonld we 
spend it?” 

The Shariah answers, "From 200 dirhams, 5 dirhams; from 20 dinars, one- 
half dinar.” 

Someone else asks and the Haqiqah answers, "Yon will not be with Him 
along with yonr body and spirit.” 

Yes, the story of the wage earners is one thing, the story of the reeognizers 
something else. The wage earner s reeognition reaehes reeognizing the spirit, 
bnt the reeognizer s reeognition reaehes throwing away the spirit. 

(1:580) 

1 ask you for no wage for this; surely my wage falls on God, the Lord of the 
Worlds [26:109]. This is a report abont eaeh of the prophets. Eaeh of them said, 

"J ask you for no wage for this” Thns, everyone who aets for Gods sake will 
know that it is not appropriate to seek wages from other than God. 

If one day someone takes a step in God s road and desires a reward or re- 
qnests a need, let him never desire it from other than Him! To Moses it was 
revealed, "Lift np yonr need to Me! Whatever yon ask for, ask from Me, even 
the salt for yonr dongh or the straw for yonr sheep.” 

This indeed is the degree of the wage earners, for they aet with an eye to the 
reeompense. The reeognizers have another state and another work. When they 
aet, they do not aet for the sake of reeompense. They eonsider reeompense a 
freekle on the faee of the aet. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "In any ease, ealling to aeeonnt will be for the 
wage earners. What ealling to aeeonnt eonid there be for the reeognizers? 
The reeognizer is indeed a gnest. The wage of the wage earner befits the 
wage earner, bnt the feast of the gnest befits the host. The snbstanee of the 
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wage earner is bewilderment, bnt the snbstanee of the reeognizer is faee-to- 
faee vision. 

''The reeognizer s spirit is radiant with His love; his spirit is all eye, his 
seeret eore all tongne. His eye and tongne are helpless in the light of faee-to- 
faee vision. 

"The wage earner s heart has the shining light of hope, bnt the reeogniz¬ 
er s spirit has faee-to-faee vision. The wage earner wanders in the midst of 
blessings, bnt the reeognizer eannot fit into expression.” 

The worth of the reeognizer s spirit is not apparent. Do yon know why? 
Beeanse his spirit is not separate from the Presenee. His bodily frame is like a 
shell, and his sonl is like a pearl that originated from the Presenee and retnrned 
to the Presenee. If the sonl had eome from here, it wonld be egoeentrie, and if 
it were egoeentrie, the veil of dispersion wonld not have been ineinerated. The 
fire of hell does not bnrn like the fire that bnrns in the reeognizer s sonl, for 
his fire is lit by friendship. 

The lovers heart has the fire of eraving, 
hotter than the hottest fire of hell. 


(7:152) 


RECOGNITION AND LOVE 

When Maybudl classifies the faithful into two groups, he often says that rec¬ 
ognizers can be called the passionate f^dshiq), the lovers {muhibb), or the friends 
(dust), for the recognizers love what they recognize, and the lovers recognize 
what they love. He provides an example in his commentary on the verse "As for 
those who do devotions throughout the night, prostrating themselves and stand- 
ing” (39:9). 

It has been said that putting God s eommandments into praetiee is of two 
sorts, one aeeording to the property of servanthood, the other aeeording to 
the property of love. The property of love is higher than the property of ser¬ 
vanthood, beeanse the lovers eonstant wish is for the Friend to eommand a 
serviee. Henee all his serviee is voluntary, and nothing of it is eoereed. He 
aeknowledges the favors done to him, and he never thinks that he is doing 
God a favor, nor does he look for reeompense. 

In eontrast, a serviee that is done beeanse of servanthood has both free ehoiee 
and eoereion. The person is seeking a reward and expeeting reeompense. 

The latter is the station of the worshipers and the eommon faithful, and 
the former is the attribute of the reeognizers and the sineerely truthful. The 
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two groups can never be equal. The worshipers are satisfied with the bless¬ 
ings and held back from the Blessings-Giver, but the recognizers have reached 
the Presence and take ease in contemplating the Friend. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, ''How should I have known that reward is a 
freckle on the face of love? I always thought that the greatest robe of honor 
was the reward. Now that Fve found love, IVe found that all found things are 
nothing.'' 

(Kczsfif 8:398) 

In distinguishing among various sorts of the faithful, there is no suggestion 
that those called by one name necessarily lack the attributes of those called by 
another name. Just as recognizers are also lovers, they are also worshipers, be¬ 
cause they perform the acts and possess the character traits that define a wor¬ 
shiper. The difference lies in the fact that a worshiper stops short of recognition. 
Lying behind this way of thinking is the notion of ascending rungs on the ladder 
to God. Actualization of the level designated by a rung depends on reaching 
the previous rung. In his commentary on the verse ''Those who do not hope for 
Our encounter' (10:7), Maybudl describes the manner in which the positive at¬ 
tributes of the soul are tightly bound together. Each must be actualized, but 
some need to be acquired before others, such as recognition before love. May- 
budl's second paragraph is translated from Qushayrl's Subtle Allusions^ and the 
third quotes part of Qushayrl's explanation. 

The unbelievers do not hope for the vision of the Real, for they deny it. Ines¬ 
capably, they will never reach it. The faithful have faith in the vision of the 
Real and hope that they will reach it. Inescapably, they will reach it. This is the 
same as what Mustafa said: "When someone hears of the Real's generosity"— 
that is, he hears a report that the Real is generous toward the servant and will 
caress him with the vision of Him—"but does not accept the report and does 
not have faith in the vision, he will never reach that generosity." 

It is said that they do not hope to see the Real because they have not 
yearned, they do not yearn because they have not loved, they do not love be¬ 
cause they have not recognized, they do not recognize because they have not 
sought, and they do not seek because the Real has not brought them into 
seeking and has shut the door of seeking. So all is from God and according to 
His desire and will. God says, "Surely the final end is unto thy Lord" [53:42]. 

Had He desired that they seek Him, they would have sought Him. Had 
they sought, they would have recognized. Had they recognized, they would 
have loved. Had they loved, they would have yearned. Had they yearned for 
Him, they would have hoped for His encounter. Had they hoped for His 
encounter, they would have seen Him. God says, "Had We willed, We would 
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have given every soul its guidance’' [32:13]. As for those who do not hope for 
His eneounter, their home will be ehastisement and separation. This deelara- 
tion shows that the final goal of those who hope for His eneonnter is nnion, 
eneonnter, and nearness. 

(Kczsfif 4:255-56) 

Sam'anl often discusses the distinction between love and service. In the 
following, he correlates it with the difference between angels and humans. The 
Qur an praises the angels for their service and criticizes human beings for theirs, 
but it also points out that God loves the Adamites, saying nothing of the sort 
about the angels. 

When the Adamite was created, shortcoming was made his attribute. A tree 
was placed in his outwardness, and a tree was planted in his inwardness. The 
outward tree was called ''the prescription of the Law,” and the inward tree 
was called "the bestowal of recognition.” The fruit of the outward tree is ser¬ 
vice, and the fruit of the tree that bestows recognition is love. 

"Then I set down the custom that the tree of the Laws prescription, whose 
fruit is service, may be struck by a blight, but the tree that bestows recogni¬ 
tion, which is expressed in the words 'its root established and its branch in 
heaven [14:24], will not be touched by any blight. Outwardly, a man is in the 
tavern, but the reins of passionate love are on high. He is truthful in his love 
but falls short in its rightful due.” 

The man afflicted with shortcoming in his practice flees to the Threshold 
and cries out that the tree of the Laws prescription is not giving fruit. From 
the Exalted Presence comes the call: "God gazes not on your forms.” 

Since there is no escape from friendship, well, you might as well love Him, 
for whoever is killed in the name of the Real will not become carrion. 

If I cannot escape passions nurturing of my spirit, 
let me drink down the sorrow of passion for You. 


{Rawh 623) 

The beauty of the two worlds lies in two things: servanthood and love. 
Servanthood, however, is the attribute of creation, and love the attribute of the 
Real. The perfection of servanthood belongs to the angels, and the robe of 
friendship belongs to Adamites with faith. Among the faithful, it belongs to 
the elect. 

Goncerning the angels, the Exalted Lord says, "Nay, but they are honored 
servants” [21:26]. He says, "Over them are harsh, terrible angels, who do not 
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disobey God in what He commands them and who do as they are commanded 
[66:6]. They are servants who obey Our eommandment and put it into effeet. 
They do not disobey Us for the blink of an eye.” 

Then, eoneerning the attribute of this eommunity, He says, ‘'He loves them, 
and they love Him” [5:54]. He also ealls this eommunity servants, but when He 
ealls the angels servants. He does so without attribution—servcznfs. He ealls 
this eommunity servants with attribution—My servants [15:42]. With this. He 
eompleted His bounty on this eommunity. Despite their great boldness, 
impudenee, sinfulness, and offense. He made apparent the lights of His love, 
without the preeedenee of serviee or the intermediary of obedienee. This 
then is the attribute of love, and that is the attribute of obedienee. 

People talk in seeret to friends, not to servants. The servants are there for 
the friends, not the friends for the servants. This is the seeret of the divine 
words “He has subjected to you whatsoever is in the heavens and whatsoever 
is in the earth, all of it, from Him [45:13]: Whatever We have. We have made 
it your servant. Now, you be the servant of your Master, and the masters will 
serve you.” 

(469) 

Those who criticize the attitude of servants and wage earners do so because 
it is based on a failure to understand the meaning of tawhld: there is no beloved 
but the True Beloved. If one serves God for the sake of the reward, one loves the 
reward instead of God or along with God. This is shirk, associationism, though 
God forgives it because He knows He is dealing with weak and heedless crea¬ 
tures. Avicenna explains the reasoning here in his well-known book Allusions 
and Remarks {al-lshdrdt wal-tanbihdt): 

The recognizer desires the First Real only for His sake, not for the sake of 
anything else. There is nothing he prefers to recognition of Him. His worship 
is directed only toward Him because He is worthy of worship and because 
worship is an eminent relationship with Him. 

The recognizer has neither desire nor fear. Were he to have them, the ob¬ 
ject of his desire or fear would be his motive, and that would be his goal. 
Then the Real would not be his goal but rather the means to something else, 
less than the Real, which would be his goal and object. 

The person who considers it proper to make the Real a means partakes of 
mercy in a certain respect. Since he has not been given to taste the joy of 
bliss in Him, he does not seek to taste it. He is acquainted only with imper¬ 
fect joys, so he yearns for them and remains heedless of what lies beyond. 

(3:227) 
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Sam am makes the same point by saying that love based on bribery is not 
love, beeause people are attraeted by the bribes rather than the beloved. If you 
love someone for what you ean get from him or her—status, wealth, sex—you 
do not love the person, but the reward for serviee. Love based on tawhld aims 
only at the One Beloved. It demands disengagement (tajnd) from everything 
other than God, and solitariness (tafrld) with the Solitary. 

Friendship based on bribery comes into existence only from those who are 
mean and low in aspiration. 

He gives one group ten. He gives another twenty. He gives another fifty, 
and He gives another manifold and multiplied [3:130]. Then there is another 
group who stand up for God, sit down for God, love in God, and hate for 
His sake. 

He says, 'd have great wealth in the treasury.'' 

They say, ''What are treasuries to us?" 

He says, "This world and the next world belong to Me." 

They say, "What are this world and the next world to us?" 

A man had a small child in his house. In the morning he gave him some 
little broken thing. That night a dervish came. He saw that the father had 
nothing in his hands. He said to the child, "Gome, dear child, lend that bro¬ 
ken thing to your father so that tomorrow he will give you ten times more." 

What is "ten times"? Deception for children. They promise a child ten for 
one. To the intelligent man, they say, "Every loan that attracts profit is usury." 

If you lend a dirham and you receive back a dirham plus one grain, that is 
nothing but usury. "Ten for one" is permitted for children, but for adults, only 
one for one is permitted. 

Who shall lend God a beautiful loan, which He shall multiply for him many 
times? [2:245]. For whom is this? For those who have been driven mad by love 
for this world. "As for the intelligent man, I take one and I give one, and the 
one is I." 

Did We not place in him two eyes, one tongue, and two lips? [90:8-9]. God 
did not place two hearts in the breast of any man [33:4]. The heart is one, the 
tongue is one. The tongue with which you assert faith in Him is one, and the 
heart with which you love Him is one. "And I am one. Thus 'one for one' will 
be known to you." 

The spirits' king is passion's servant, 
all his children passion's army. 

Pure wisdom is the draft of pain, 
intellect's bond passion's anchor. 

A pure gambler, free of himself— 
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such was our paragon, passion s trainee. 

His tears were the ink of mystery s book, 
his color the expression of passion s register. 

The seeret of this road will show its face to you only at the eenter-point 
of disengagement. ''Disengagement is that your outwardness beeomes dis¬ 
engaged from motivations, and your inwardness from compensations.'' Be- 
eoming disengaged from inwardness is that you do not seek compensation 
for that from which you disengage your outwardness, neither at the present 
moment nor in the future. This is because if someone lets go of something in 
the present state while seeking something else as compensation, he is a mer- 
ehant, not disengaged. 

{Rawh 606) 


THE LIFE OF REMEMBRANCE 

The Qur'an talks a good deal about life and death. It affirms that life is 
strictly an attribute of God, the Living who does not die (25:58), and it reminds its 
readers that everything other than God dies and disappears. It is death that you 
are fleeing, hut it will meet you (62:8). God alone is Life-Giver {muhyi), and He 
alone is Death-Giver {mumit). The Qur'an stresses that true life will come after 
death, whether a person ends up in paradise or hell. At the same time, it uses 
the words life and death to symbolize knowledge and ignorance. 

Much of the discussion of life and death in Sufi literature focuses on volun¬ 
tary death, which is to surrender the soul to God by submitting to His religious 
command. RumT and others frequently cite the purported hadith "Die before 
you die!" They also cite the well-known hadith of the two jihads, the lesser 
struggle and the greater struggle. The lesser struggle aims to slay the enemies in 
battle, and the greater aims to slay the enemy in the breast. Maybudl explains 
the difference between physical, compulsory death and the voluntary death of 
the soul in his commentary on the verse "W/zcn We decreed death for him’' 

(34:14)- 

Death is of two sorts: outward death and inward death. Outward death is 
obvious to everyone. Friend and enemy follow the road that leads to it; the 
common people and the elect are the same in it. Every soul shall taste death 

[3:185]- 

Inward death is that a man dies in himself from himself without himself 
and eomes to life from the Real in the Real with the Real. It is the same as 
that ehevalier said: 
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Die, O friend, before your death, if you want to live¬ 
long ago, by sueh a death, Idris went up to paradise. 

(Kcisftf 8:133-34) 

In One Hundred Fields^ Ansar! mentions life as the seventy-third stage on the 
path to God and explains it by reference to three basic levels—fear, hope, and love. 

What, is he who was dead, and We gave him life [6:122]. The life of the heart is 
three things. Any heart that does not have these three things is carrion: the 
life of fear along with knowledge, the life of hope along with knowledge, and 
the life of friendship along with knowledge. 

The life of fear keeps a man s skirt pure of defilement, his eyes awake, his 
road straight. The life of hope keeps a man s steed quick, his traveling sup¬ 
plies complete, his road near. The life of friendship makes a man s measure 
great, his head free, his heart happy. 

Fear without knowledge is the fear of the Kharijites, hope without knowl¬ 
edge is the hope of the Murjifites, and friendship without knowledge is the 
friendship of the libertines. 

This knowledge is knowledge of God. It is the precondition of fear and 
hope as well as of friendship. 

(Maydan 312-13) 

Sam'anl often identifies life with recognition, and death with ignorance: 

God says, 'dt is He who gives life and gives death’’ [23:80]. 

Exalted is the man who dies in himself from his own selfhood and comes to 
life from the Real in the Real with the Real. In reality, life is what gives open¬ 
ing, not what comes with the spirit. Death is what snatches away faith, not 
what takes away the spirit. 

If the spirits of all the world s folk were given to you and you did not have 
the spirit of faith s opening, you would be dead. And if a thousand years 
passed over your dust but the spirit of the AII-MercifuFs tawhld had grown up 
in your spirit s garden, you would be at the head of all the living. 

Life is recognition, death ignorance. ''Recognition is the heart s life with 
God.'' Exalted is the man who is taken all at once to the Water of Life and, 
like Khidr, washed therein and given endless life! 

{Rawh 484) 

The interplay of life and death, like that of all opposing and complementary 
qualities, goes back to the divine attributes. In explaining this, Sam'anl reminds 
us of the dangers of self-admiration. 
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Revelation eame to David, ''O David! Give good news to the sinners and warn 
the sineerely trnthfnl!” 

It is the habit of kings, when they want to poison someone, to look at him 
in order to make him feel more seenre. 

'When yon have performed the hajj, done the prayers with sineerity, and 
fasted withont ambignity, then fear Me even more. Does anyone in the world 
have the gall to bring something to the Severe Threshold of the Invineible 
Presenee?” 

It was said to that paragon, 'When yon go before the people, go with the 
flag of rnlership and the banner of prophethood. When yon eome to the Pres- 
enee of My Exaltedness, eome in the shirt of servanthood and the waisteoat 
of effaeement.'' 

Glory be to Him who took His servant by night! [17:1]. He did not say "His 
prophet.'' 

"When there is talk of yonr prophethood and messengerhood, I swear an 
oath by yonr spirit: 'By thy life!' [15:72]. When there is talk of My majesty and 
exaltedness, thou wilt die [39:30]." 

Shaykh Abn'l-Hasan Kharaqanl said, "It is twenty years sinee my shrond 
was bronght from heaven." 

He said as well, "How marvelons that when I am with the people. He keeps 
me in the form of the living, even thongh He pnt on my shrond from His own 
Presenee." 


Don't think abont this talk, pnt on the shrond 
and elap yonr hands like a man. 

Say, "Either Yon or me in the eity"— 

A realm with two ehiefs is in tnrmoil. 

One drop of sperm [mam] that eomes from the inside establishes ontward 
pollntion, and one speek of I-ness [mam] that takes np residenee inside makes 
inner pollntion manifest. Ontward pollntion is taken away with water, bnt in¬ 
ner pollntion will not disappear with all the world's oeeans. 

Whatever nnbelief, misgnidanee, innovation, and hypoerisy may be in the 
world, all of it stieks np its head from the ehamber of yonr own free ehoiee. In 
the eighteen thonsand worlds, no shadow is more inanspieions than imagin¬ 
ing things. Sineerity alone pnts imagination to flight. 

Ibrahim Shayban said, "I performed so many aets of diseipline in the road 
that I slanghtered the sonl with the knife of severity. Then I remained with¬ 
ont me." 


{Rawh 518-19) 
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Death is ignorance, life recognition. Recognition involves the recovery of 
a forgotten knowledge, so the meaning of the word overlaps with that of dhikr, 
''remembrance,'' "reminder," "mention." The Qur'an says that God sent the scrip¬ 
tures as reminders and that the proper human response is to remember. The 
jurists interpret the repeated Qur'anic instruction to remember God as com¬ 
mandments to perform the daily prayers and to recite the Qur'an, both of which 
the Qur'an calls remembrance. Sufis accept this interpretation, but the Qur'an 
says also, ''Remember the name of thy LordL (73:8, 76:25). The Prophet encour¬ 
aged his followers to keep their tongues moist with the mention of God's name. 
His wife 'Afisha said about him, "He was remembering God at his every mo¬ 
ment." From earliest times, Sufi teachers adopted the remembrance of God's 
name as their typical practice, and they encouraged their students to follow 
the Prophet's example by remembering God constantly and recognizing His 
presence in every state. 

The importance of remembrance in the Qur'anic worldview is supported 
mythically by the story of Adam. He disobeyed the command not to approach 
the tree because he forgot (20:115). The cure for forgetfulness is remembrance, 
which can come only with God's help. The prophetic reminder, dhikr, must 
precede the human response, which is the dhikr of remembrance and mention. 
Maybudl makes this point in his account of the role played by Iblis in bringing 
about Adam's slip, part of his commentary on the verse "Among the faithful are 
men truthful to the covenant they made with God’’ (33:23). 

O chevalier! Listen to a point that is worth a thousand lives: When Adam and 
Eve were in paradise, the command came: "Do not be distracted from Me 
and do not be heedless of My remembrance, for Satan is a thief, and he is sit¬ 
ting in watch to ambush you on the road." For the blink of an eye, the strength 
of remembrance was held back from them, and the thief came and am¬ 
bushed them. 

From the Invincible Threshold came the rebuke: "Adam, why did you for¬ 
get My covenant?" 

Adam replied, "O Lord God, give me security! Grant me protection so that 
I may answer!" 

He was addressed with the words, "O Adam, I give you security. What do 
you want to say?" 

Adam said, "Surely in that is a remembrance for him who has a heart [50:37]. 
One can have remembrance only in the heart, but You took away my heart. 
The remembrance left the heart, and the house stayed empty. The thief came, 
and his hands were open. Then Satan made them slip therefrom [2:36]. O 
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Lord, now that the work is done, Yon are the Generons. Be my host with Yonr 
generosity!” 

(Ktis/zf 8:54) 

Sam am reminds his readers that God s remembrance depends on His solici¬ 
tude, guidance, and eternal mercy: 

The long and the short of it is that anyone who has heard His speech has 
done so through Him, and anyone who has remembered Him has done so 
through Him. Who in the eighteen thousand worlds would have the gall to 
speak of Him if this lofty proclamation had not come from the Exalted Pres¬ 
ence on the hand of the messenger of confirmation? ''So remember Me, and 
1 will remember you [2:152]. Call upon Me, 1 will answer you' [40:60]. 

{Rawh 500) 

The practice of dhikr involves mentioning God s name, but the act itself is 
not sufficient. It needs to be accompanied by awareness of Gods presence. Since 
people are diverse in this awareness, there are degrees of remembrance. May- 
budl speaks of three degrees in his commentary on the verse "And remember 
thy Lord often" (3:41). His explanation is derived partly from Ansar! s discussion 
of remembrance in Way Stations. 

It is said that remembrance of God has three degrees: The first is outward 
remembrance with the tongue of laudation and supplication. God says, "And 
remember thy Lord often." 

Second is concealed remembrance in the heart. Thus God says, "Or with 
more intense remembrance" [2:200]. The Prophet said, "The best remem¬ 
brance is the concealed, and the best provision the sufficient.” 

Third is true remembrance, which is witnessing God s remembrance of 
you. That is His words "And remember thy Lord when thou forgettest" [18:24]. 

In other words, you should forget your own soul in your remembrance, then 
forget your remembrance in your remembrance, and then forget every re¬ 
membrance in the Reals remembrance of you. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "O God, why should I remember when all I 
am is remembrance? I have given the haystack of my marks to the wind. Re¬ 
membering is acquiring, and not forgetting is life. Life is beyond the two 
worlds, but acquisition is as You know. 

"O God, for a while I performed Your remembrance through acquisition, 
then for a while I delighted in my own remembrance of You. My eyes fell 
upon You, and I became busy with gazing. Now that I have recognized re¬ 
membrance, I choose silence, for who am I to be worthy of this rank? I seek 
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refuge from measured remembranee, temporal vision, familiarity through 
marks, and friendship by mail!” 

{Kashf 2:11^) 

Maybudl cites another saying of Ansar! on remembrance in his comments 
on a verse that mentions the rightful due (haqq) of the Qur an s recitation (2:121). 
Once again his analysis is based on the multilayered structure of the human self. 

The rightful due of reeitation is that you reeite the Qur an with burning 
need, limpid heart, and pure belief; with remembering tongue, believing heart, 
and limpid spirit—the tongue in remembranee, the heart in sorrow, the 
spirit in love; the tongue with loyalty, the heart with limpidness, the spirit 
with shame; the tongue in the work, the heart in whispered seerets, the spirit 
in joy. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, ''The servant reaehes a plaee in remembranee 
where the tongue reaehes the heart, the heart reaehes the spirit, the spirit 
reaehes the seeret eore, and the seeret eore reaehes the Light. The heart says 
to the tongue, 'Silenee!' The spirit says to the heart, 'Silenee!' The seeret eore 
says to the spirit, 'Silenee!' God says to the traveler, 'My servant, it has been a 
while sinee you have been speaking. Now I will speak, you listen.'” 

(Kashfi:i,^ 4 ) 

In his commentary on the verse "W/io remember God, standing and sitting 
and on their sides'' (3:191), Maybudl classifies those who remember into three 
groups, taking his categories from a verse that mentions three sorts of reactions 
to God s messages: "Some of them are wrongdoers to themselves^ some are moder¬ 
ate ^ and some are front-runners in good works" (35:32). 

Those who remember are three. One remembers God with the tongue and is 
heedless with the heart. This is the remembranee of the wrongdoer, who is 
aware neither of the remembranee nor of the Remembered. 

Another remembers Him with the tongue and is present with the heart. 
This is the remembranee of the moderate and the state of the wage earner. 
He is seeking reward and exeused in his seeking. 

The third remembers Him with the heart; the heart is filled with Him, and 
his tongue is silent in remembranee. "When someone reeognizes God, his 
tongue is mute.”"^ This is the remembranee of the front-runner. His tongue is 
lost in the remembranee, and the remembranee is lost in the Remembered. 
The heart is lost in love, and love in light. The spirit is lost in faee-to-faee vi¬ 
sion, and faee-to-faee vision is far from explieation. 

Remembranee set a trap whose bait was jealousy. The wage earner saw the 
trap and fled, the reeognizer saw the bait and elung to the trap. 
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The Pir of the Tariqah said, ''Remembranee is not simply what you have 
on the tongue. True remembranee is what you have in the midst of the spirit. 
Tawhld is not simply that you know that He is one. True tawhld is that you be 
one for Him and a stranger to other than Him.” 

{Kashf 2 :^c)6) 

One of the verses commonly cited in discussions of love is ''So remember Me, 
and I will remember you' (2:152). Although remembrance here is mutual, Gods 
remembrance is contingent on that of the servant, like His love in the verse "If 
you love God, follow me, and God will love you." In both cases, God is respond¬ 
ing to the servant s observance of the religious command. If we think rather of 
the creative command, it becomes obvious that human love and remembrance 
must be a response to God. Here is Maybudl s interpretation of the verse of 
mutual remembrance. 

This is to remember the lovingly kind Friend, the heartsease, and the spirit s 
food. Remembrance is the polo ball, and familiarity with Him the bat. Yearn¬ 
ing for Him is the steed, and love for Him the field. Burning for Him is the 
rose, and recognizing Him the garden. 

This remembrance makes the Real apparent. It is joined with the Haqiqah 
and separated from mortal humanity. This remembrance is the watering place 
for the tree of tawhld, the fruit and produce of which is friendship with the 
Real. This is why the Lord of the Worlds said, "My servant does not cease 
remembering Me, nor I him, until he is passionate for Me and I for him.”"^ 

This is not the remembrance of the tongue, which you know—this is in¬ 
side the spirit. The time came when Abu Yazld was remembering little with 
the tongue. When he was asked about that, he said, "I am in wonder at this re¬ 
membrance of the tongue, and I am more in wonder at him who is a stranger. 
What would a stranger be doing in the midst? Remembrance of Him is in the 
midst of the spirit.” 

In the story of passion for You, many are the hardships. 

I am with You, but many are the stations between us. 

I wonder at him who says, "I remember my Lord.” 

Should I forget, then remember what I forgot? 

That great man of his time said in a whispered prayer, "O Lord! How can 
I remember You when You Yourself are remembering and I am crying out 
from forgetfulness? You are the remembrance and the remembered. You are 
the help in finding Yourself. 
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''O Lord! When someone reaehes Yon, his sorrows are finished; when some¬ 
one sees Yon, his spirit langhs. Who has more joy in the two worlds than he who 
remembers Yon? Who is more worthy of happiness in Yon than the servant?” 

O poor man, yon are remembering yonrself. What do yon know abont 
remembering Him? Not having traveled, what do yon know abont the way 
stations? Not having seen the Friend, how ean yon be aware of His name and 
mark? 


Yon are yonr own objeet of worship—yon worship yonrself: 
whatever yon do, yon do it for yonrself. 

If yon pass into the spirit, yon will gain dignity. If one day yon pass by the 
lane of the Haqiqah and remember Him in yonr seeret eore, yon will see 
''What no eye has seen, what no ear has heard, and what has never passed into 
the heart of mortal man.”"^ 

Jnst onee pass by Onr lane 

and gaze on Onr snbtle artisanry. 

If yon want roses, pass into the spirit 

and make the heart aware of nnion with Us. 

It is written in one of God's seriptnres, "'My servant! Yon will remember 
Me when yon have tried ont the others. I am better for yon than anyone else.' 
My servant, when yon have seen and tested others, then yon will know My 
worth and reeognize My rightfnl dne. In other words, onee yon have seen 
their laek of loving-kindness and yon have grasped My loving-kindness and 
loyalty, then yon will know that I am more lovingly kind to yon than anyone 
else and I am more nsefnl. 

"'My servant, did I not remember yon before yon remembered Me?' My 
servant, one mark of My loving-kindness is that I remembered yon first, then 
yon remembered Me. 

"'Did I not love yon before yon loved Me?' First, I wanted yon, then yon 
wanted Me. 

" 'My servant, have yon tnrned away from Me and toward another beeanse 
yon are ashamed to faee Me? Where are yon going? My door is open. My 
gifts are bestowed on yon."' This is as someone said: 

Yon have all yonr brightness from Me, 

yon wander aronnd, then yon eome baek to Me. 

By the exaltation of the Exalted! If yon take one step in His path, a thon- 
sand generosities will reaeh yon from Him. "From yon a little serviee, from 
Him mneh blessing! From yon a little obedienee, from Him great merey!'' 
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The Prophet alluded to this in reeounting from God: ''When someone 
remembers Me in himself, 1 remember him in Myself; and when someone re¬ 
members Me in an assembly, 1 remember him in an assembly better than his. 
When someone approaehes Me by a span, 1 approaeh him by a eubit, and 
when someone eomes to Me walking, 1 eome to him rushing.'' 

(1:419-21) 


CHANGING STATES 

Travelers on the path are engaged in a struggle against the soul and all that 
distracts from God's remembrance, attempting to purify themselves of vices to 
make way for virtues. Each ascending degree of the soul's transformation is 
called a station, maqam, and is considered a permanent acquisition and an en¬ 
trenched character trait. Stations are then contrasted with states (hdl). The root 
meaning of this word is "to change and alter." States are gifts from God that 
enter the heart but do not stay. They change quickly, and others take their place. 
Often, they are discussed as opposites—awe and intimacy, joy and sorrow, ex¬ 
pansion and contraction, drunkenness and sobriety, annihilation and subsis¬ 
tence. According to the Sufi handbooks, states change and stations remain. 
Nonetheless, this terminology tends to be used loosely, not least because one 
person's state may be someone else's station. 

Both states and stations are rooted in the divine, and authors often trace op¬ 
posing pairs back to contrasting divine names. Thus fear {khawf) and awe (hayba) 
are said to be the human response to God's majesty and severity, and hope 
{raja) and intimacy {uns) to His beauty and gentleness. Maybudl describes the 
relationship between fear and hope in his commentary on the verse "O people^ 
be wary of your Lordr (22:1). 

Be wary of your Lord is two words, one severity, the other gentleness. Be wary 
is severity, which He brings about through His justice. Your Lord is gentle¬ 
ness, which He shows through His bounty. He keeps the servant between se¬ 
verity and gentleness so that he will live in fear and hope. When he is in fear, 
he looks at his own activity and weeps. When he is in hope, he looks at God's 
gentleness and is filled with joy. 

(Kdisfif 6:342) 

In one passage, Sam'anl explains fear and hope through gender symbolism. 
Generally in Islamic texts, and for obvious reasons, masculinity is associated 
with the names of severity and majesty, and femininity with the names of 
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gentleness and beauty. Both maseulinity and femininity are present in any hu¬ 
man soul, male or female, though at any given moment one predominates.^ 

Sahl ibn 'Abdallah Tustarl said, ''Fear is masculine and hope is feminine, 
and from the two are born the realities of faith.” 

Fear and hope are each other s mates. When they come together in com¬ 
panionship, the beauty of faith will show itself, for hope has the attribute of 
femininity and fear the attribute of masculinity. This is because the domina¬ 
tion of hope gives rise to lassitude and laziness, attributes of the female. The 
domination of fear gives rise to briskness and toughness, attributes of the male. 

Faith subsists through the subsistence of these two meanings. When these 
two meanings disappear, the result will be security or despair, both of which 
are attributes of unbelievers. People feel secure from those who are incapa¬ 
ble, but to believe that He has the attribute of incapability is unbelief People 
despair of the vile, but to believe that He has the attribute of vileness is asso- 
ciationism. One must prepare a confection and make an electuary combin¬ 
ing hope and fear. 

When a lamp has no oil, it gives off no brightness. When there is oil but no 
fire, it gives off no illumination. When it has oil and fire but no wick to sacri¬ 
fice its being to the fire s burning, the work will have no luster. 

Fear is like the burning fire, hope the replenishing oil, and faith the wick. 
The heart has the shape of a lamp holder. If there is only fear, this is like a lamp 
that has fire but no oil. If there is only hope, this is like a lamp that has oil but 
no fire. When fear and hope come together, a lamp appears that has both the 
oil that replenishes subsistence and the fire that is the basis of illumination. 
Faith takes help from both—subsistence from the one and illumination from 
the other. The person of faith travels with the escort of illumination and 
strides forth with the replenishment of subsistence. 

(Rawh 85) 

Among the contrasting states commonly discussed in the texts are contrac¬ 
tion {qabd) and expansion (bast). Nowadays we might call them depression and 
elation, but such terminology turns them into emotional vagaries, curable per¬ 
haps with a bit of chemical intervention. Islamic texts see the two as divine attri¬ 
butes, deposited in the soul by the creative command and reflecting two divine 
names. Contractor {qabid) and Expander (bdsit). At the beginning of his chap¬ 
ter on these names, Sam am writes. 

Contraction and expansion are the divine decree and royal determination. 
He is not questioned about what He does, but they will be questioned [21:23]. 
Sometimes He holds them in the grasp of His contraction so that the ruling 
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authority of majesty wreaks havoe on them, and sometimes He plaees them 
on the earpet of His expansion so that the ruling authority of beauty earesses 
them in bestowal. 

It is the stipulation of the possessor of pain that he be in the grasp of pow¬ 
er s eontraetion without protest and on the earpet of loves expansion without 
motive. A thousand thousand spirits be saerifieed to the forehead that has no 
ereases of judgment! 

That great man of the era said, ''Contentment is to weleome the deerees 
with joy.” Contentment is that you drink down goblets of pure poison without 
wailing and erying. 

(Rawh 145) 

In many passages, of which the following are typical, Maybudl explains 
the manner in which the shifting states of the travelers derive from the divine 
names. The quotation in the first paragraph is one of Qushayrl s fifteen inter¬ 
pretations of the mentioned verse in Subtle Allusions. 

He effaces what He wants, and He affirms [13:39]. It has been said, "He effaces 
the recognizers by the unveiling of His majesty, and He affirms them by the 
gentleness of His beauty.” Through the unveiling of majesty, intellects are 
eclipsed and swept away, and through the gentleness of beauty, spirits rejoice 
and are put at ease. 

First He drowns the servants with the waves of astonishment in the ocean 
of unveiled majesty until, at the domination of intimacy with Him, they are 
freed from themselves through a state that the body cannot bear, the heart 
cannot understand, and discernment cannot view. Like drunkards, they turn 
to the valleys of astonishment, in thirst and bewilderment, sometimes weep¬ 
ing, sometimes laughing. They have no leisure to search out their frightened 
heart, no helper to whom to recount their portion. They continue saying 
with the tongue of brokenness in the attribute of poverty, "O Cod, today this 
burning of mine is mixed with pain—I have no capacity to bear it, no place 
to flee. O Cod, why is this blade so sharp?! There is no place for ease and no 
way to abstain. O Cenerous One, my home is so far away. The traveling com¬ 
panions have gone back, saying that this is the work of delusion. If my home 
is joy, this waiting is celebration, and this tribulation on top of tribulation is 
light upon light [24:35].” 

Then, with the gaze of gentleness. He looks into the servants' spirits. The 
servants come back from intoxication to sobriety, take ease in the gentle fa¬ 
vors of solicitude, and light up with the light of contemplation. They are re¬ 
leased from self, freed from this world and the next, and live in the breeze 
of intimacy, seeing the beginningless reminder, having found everlasting 
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happiness. They say, ''O God, sometimes I spoke to You and sometimes I lis¬ 
tened. Thinking of Your gentleness in the midst of my offenses, I suffered 
what I suffered. All beeame sweet when I heard the voiee of aeeeptanee.'' 

(Kczsftf 5:219) 

It is He who sends down the rain after they have despaired [42:28]. [Qushayrl 
writes,] ''This verse alludes to the servant when the branehes of his present 
moment have wilted, the limpidness of his love has turned opaque, the sun of 
his intimaey has been eelipsed, and the freshness of his eovenant has beeome 
distant from the eourtyards of proximity. At that point, it may happen that 
the Real will gaze upon him with the gaze of merey and send merey s rain to 
his seeret eore. Then the fresh twigs will return, and flowering roses will 
grow up in the plaees of witnessing intimaey.'' 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "Sinee the last of this work is so similar to the 
first of this work, the road to the Friend is a eirele. It eomes from Him and 
goes baek to Him. The first of this work is like springtime and blossoms. A 
man is happy, fresh, and eomfortable. Then he sees the downs and ups. Dis¬ 
appointments and dispersions eome forth, for in worship there are both togeth¬ 
erness and dispersion, and in the stations there are light and darkness. In the 
darkness of dispersion, the servant sees so mueh eoneealment that he says, 
'Oh, I tremble beeause I am worthless. What ean I do other than burn until 
I rise up from this fallen-ness? What will happen then?' 

"He sends down the rain after they have despaired. The elouds of munifi- 
eenee pour down with the rain of finding, the billows of bounteousness seat- 
ter the pearls of weleome, the rose of union blossoms in the garden of bestowal, 
and the last of the work goes baek to the first. In joy and eoquetry, the servant 
says, 'With reports, I went forth seeking eertainty. Fear was my substanee, 
hope my eompanion. The goal was hidden, and I was striving in the religion. 
All at onee the lightning of self-diselosure flashed from ambush. With 
thought, they see like that; with the Friend, like this.'" 

(9:34-35) 

States change because of the contrasting divine names and God's never- 
ending reiteration of the creative command. They change also because servants 
look sometimes at themselves, sometimes at God. Maybudl finds a reference to 
this in the story of Joseph and Zulaykha, when she offers her apology for having 
accused him wrongly: 

When she said, ‘‘That, so that he may know that I did not betray him secretly’' 
[12:52], Joseph saw the sueeess-giving and proteetion of the Real. When she 
said, “1 do not acquit my soul; surely the soul commands to ugliness” [12:53], 
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saw the shortcoming of her own service. The first clarifies gratitude for God s 
success-giving, the second clarifies apology for shortcoming. 

The servant must always be passing back and forth between gratitude and 
apology. Whenever he looks at the Real, he should see blessings, take delight, 
and increase in gratitude. Whenever he looks at himself, he should see sin. 

He should burn and come forth in apology. Through gratitude, he becomes 
worthy of increase, and through apology he becomes deserving of forgiveness. 

This is why the Pir of the Tariqah said, ''O God, when I look at myself, I 
ask who is more miserable than I. When I look at You, I ask who is greater 
than I.” 

(Kashf^:c)i) 

In a manner that prefigures Ibn al-'Arabi and his followers, Sam'ani says that 
God gave man two eyes so that with one eye he would see His beauty and maj¬ 
esty, and with the other he would see his own nothingness and abasement. A 
person s state at any moment depends on which eye predominates.^ 

O dervish, these men were given two eyes so that they would see the attri¬ 
butes of the souls blights with one eye and the limpidness of God s generous 
gifts with the other. With one eye they see defects, with the other they see the 
gentleness of the Unseen. With one eye they see His bounty, with the other 
they see their own acts. When they look at the Reals bounty, they glory in it, 
and when they look at their own incapacity and weakness, they express their 
poverty. When they see the generosity of Pure Eternity, they become joyful, 
and when they see the footsteps of dust s nonexistence, they express their need. 

That distracted man of Iraq [Shibll], burnt by the fire of separation, used to 
say, ''Would that I were fuel for the furnace and had not heard this tale!” 

Sometimes he would say, "Where are the proximate angels and residents 
of the Holy Palisades?! Let them spread their carpets before the throne of my 
good fortune and the chair of my exaltedness!” 

Sometimes my hands are full of silver, sometimes Pm poor. 

Sometimes my heart s elated, sometimes wounded. 

Sometimes Pm behind the people, sometimes ahead— 

I indeed am the chameleon of the days. 

That very Adam who struck the fire of passion into the merchandise of the 
Sovereignty's angels and was assigned all eight paradises as his own domain 
was given a cow. It was said to him: "Seek nourishment with the toil of your 
right hand and the sweat of your brow.” Here we have a marvelous business! 
One moment of happiness followed by three hundred years of sorrow and grief! 

(Rawh 130) 
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Fear is the human response to Gods majesty, hope to His beauty. Maybud 
sometimes says that these two belong to the common people, and the corre 
spending states in the travelers are contraction and expansion, or awe and inti 
macy. 

They ask thee about the new moons [2:189]. The waxing and waning of the 
moon and its increase and decrease are allusions to the contraction and ex¬ 
pansion of the recognizers and the awe and intimacy of the lovers. The con¬ 
traction and expansion of the elect are like the fear and hope of the common 
people. Contraction and expansion are higher than fear and hope, and so 
also awe and intimacy are higher than contraction and expansion. Fear and 
hope belong to the common people, contraction and expansion to the elect, 
and awe and intimacy to the elect of the elect. 

(Kashf 1:^20) 

Not equal are the two oceans, this one sweet, delicious to drink, that one salty, 
bitter [35:12]. According to the tasting of the recognizers, these two oceans al- 
Inde to the contraction and expansion of the wayfarers. The contraction and 
expansion of the advanced is like the fear and hope of the beginners. 

At the beginning of his desire dnring the moments of service, the desirer 
has no escape from fear and hope. In the same way, at the end of the state 
with perfect recognition, no one is empty of contraction and expansion. 

When someone is in fear and hope, his gaze is all toward the Endless: 
''What will be done with me tomorrow?'' When someone is in contraction and 
expansion, his gaze is all towards the Beginningless: "What was done with 
me, what was decreed for me, in the Beginningless?" 

This is why the Pir of the Tariqah said, "Alas for the apportioning gone 
before! Alack for the words spoken by the Self-seer! I do not know if I 
shonid be happy or sad. My dread is what the Powerfnl said in the Begin¬ 
ningless." 

As long as the servant is in contraction, his sleep is like the sleep of the 
drowning, his food like the food of the ill, his life like the life of prisoners. He 
lives as is snited to his need. He follows the road in lowliness and misery and 
says with the tongne of abasement, 

"My two eyes fnll of tears, my liver fnll of fire, 
my hands fnll of wind, my head fnll of dnst!" 

When his misery and lowliness reach their extreme and his abasement and 
incapacity become manifest, the Exalted Lord attends to his heart and opens 
the door of expansion and elation in his heart. His present moment becomes 
sweet, his heart is joined with the Protector, and his secret core is adorned 
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with awareness of the Real. He says with the tongue of gratitude, ''O God, 
You were my tribulation. You beeame my good fortune! You were my sorrow. 
You beeame my ease! You were my burning brand. You beeame my lamp! You 
were my wound. You beeame my balm!'' 

(8:179-80) 

Have they not seen how God originates creation, then makes it return? [29:19]. 

In the outward meaning, originating ereation and making it return are this 
world and the next world. In the inner meaning, these allude to the ehanging 
of the moments and the reeurrenee of states for the possessors of hearts. 
Sometimes they are in eontraetion, sometimes expansion, sometimes in awe, 
sometimes intimaey. For a time absenee dominates over them, for a time 
presenee; for a time intoxieation, for a time sobriety; for a time annihilation, 
for a time subsistenee. 

When the servant is in eontraetion and awe, he manifests servanthood by 
eraving forgiveness and fearing punishment, just as the Exalted Lord said: 
'‘They call upon Us eagerly and fearfully'’ [21:90]. Then, when he steps into 
the world of expansion, he sees the marks bearing witness to intimaey. He is 
freed from his own power and strength and disengaged from his own desires 
and aims. He lives in the opening of disengagement, and his aspiration's goal 
and kiblah beeomes desiring His face [6:52]. In this state, his soul will be like 
what Shibll said beeause of drunkenness and selflessness: ''At the resurreetion, 
everyone will have an antagonist, and I will be Adam's. Why did he make my 
road steep so that I was held baek by its mud?" 

When he was in expansion, he spoke like that, and when he was in eon¬ 
traetion, he used to say, "My abasement suspends the abasement of the Jews." 
Onee again he would be so given over to expansion and intimaey that he said, 
"Where are the heavens and the earths that I may earry them on one of my 
eyelashes?" 

This, then, is the meaning of the reeurrenee of the states alluded to by 
originating and making return. The proof text of this from the exalted Qur'an 
is His words "You shall surely ride stage after stage" [84:19], that is, state after 
state. 

Part of the eonduet and traveling of Mustafa was that one day he would 
say, "I am the master of Adam's ehildren." Then, in the state of eontraetion, 
he would say, "I do not know what He will do with me or with you. Would 
that Muhammad's Lord had not ereated Muhammad!" Again, in the state of 
intimaey, he would say, "I am not like any of you—I spend the night with my 
Lord, and He gives me to eat and drink." 

The Pir of the Tariqah gave out this meaning with a marvelous intimation: 
"O God, You made me pass over a thousand steeps, but one still remains. My 
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heart is ashamed of so mueh ealling on You. O God, You washed me with a 
thousand waters till You made me familiar with love, but one thing is still to 
be washed: wash me of me so that I may disappear from myself and You re¬ 
main. O God, will I ever see a day without the tribulation of me? Will I ever 
open my eyes and not see myself?'' 

(7:397-98) 


DISPERSION AND TOGETHERNESS 

In the realm of the Beginningless, all things were one with the One. Multi¬ 
plicity appears when God issues the creative command. The initial state of 
oneness is sometimes called togetherness (jam'), and the fruit of the creative 
command is then dispersion (farq, tafriqa). In the path of the return, travelers 
undergo changes of state, sometimes basking in gentleness and sometimes burn¬ 
ing in severity. Then togetherness can designate the proximity, or relative unity 
with God, brought about by gentleness, and dispersion can designate the rela¬ 
tive separation from God demanded by severity. The goal of the path is then 
overcoming dispersion and achieving togetherness, or emerging from the dom¬ 
inating power of God's names of majesty and entering into the radiance of the 
names of beauty. 

Maybudl explains that all that comes from God pulls the servant back to¬ 
ward togetherness, and all that comes from the servant pulls him into disper¬ 
sion. This is one of several ways in which he explains the verse ''Say: 'If you love 
God, follow me, and God will love you'' (3:31). 

The beginning of this verse goes back to what the Folk of the Tariqah call 
togetherness and dispersion. You love God is dispersion, and God will love 
you is togetherness. You love God is to serve the Shariah, and God will love 
you is the generosity of the Haqiqah. 

Service on the part of the servant rises up to God. To this alludes the verse 
"To Him ascend the goodly words" [35:10]. Generosity on the part of God 
comes down to the servant. To this alludes the verse "We fortified their 
hearts" [18:14]. 

Whatever comes from the servant is dispersion—defective in motive and 
joined with scatteredness. Whatever comes from God is togetherness—pure 
of motive and free of every defect. 

In the meaning of togetherness and dispersion, this verse is like the verse 
in which the Lord of the Worlds says, "When Moses came to Our appointed 
time and his Lord spoke to him" [7:143]. Moses came is the same as dispersion, 
and His Lord spoke to him is the same as togetherness. 
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Dispersion is the attribute of the folk of variegation [talwm], and together¬ 
ness is the attribute of the folk of stability [tamkin]. 

Moses was in the station of variegation. Do you not see that when God 
spoke to him, he went from state to state, ehanged, and was variegated? For no 
one eould gaze on His faee. 

Mustafa, one of the folk of stability, stood in togetherness itself. At the time 
of vision and eonversation, he remained in the state of steadfastness and sta¬ 
bility, not one hair of his body ehanging. The fruit of Moses s path in disper¬ 
sion was this: ‘‘And We brought him near as a confidant [19:52]. The fruit of 
Mustafa s attraetion in togetherness itself was this: “Then he drew close, so He 
came down’ [53:8]. 

{Kashf 3:93) 

On the ascending path back to God, dispersion and togetherness alternate in 
the travelers, so neither can be avoided. The two belong to the very constitution 
of reality itself, for dispersion displays the marks of majesty, and togetherness the 
traces of beauty. As Maybudl explains, both can be observed in the person of the 
Prophet and in the religion s two basic components, the Shariah and the Tariqah. 
The first paragraph in the first passage is taken from QushayrT s Subtle Allusions. 

He who made the Quran obligatory upon thee shall restore thee to a place of 
return [28:85]. Outwardly, the place of return is Mecca. The Prophet often used 
to say, ''The homeland! The homeland!'' and God made his request into real¬ 
ity. In secret and allusion, however, the meaning is this: "He appointed for you 
the attributes of dispersion so that you may convey the message and spread 
the Shariah. He will restore you to togetherness through your realization of 
annihilation from creation." 

As long as Mustafa was busy conveying the message, spreading the Sha¬ 
riah, and laying down the foundations of the religion, he was in the station of 
dispersion for the sake of the people's salvation. With this verse, he was taken 
from the narrow pass of dispersion to the vast plain of togetherness, the drink¬ 
ing place of His elect. Thus he said, "No one embraces me in my present 
moment save my Lord." 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "When someone's togetherness is sound, dis¬ 
persion will not harm him. When someone's lineage is sound, recalcitrance 
will not cut it off. Speaking of togetherness is not the work of the tongue, and 
expressing its reality is calumny. How can the one destroyed by the ocean of 
trial explain? What mark has he who has drowned in annihilation itself? This 
is the talk of the heart's resurrection and the spirit's plundering. With the 
onslaught of union, what can be done by heart and eyes?" 


(Kczsfif 7:359-60) 
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This is the path of thy Lord, straight [6:126]. The straight path is to under¬ 
take servanthood while realizing lordhood. This is dispersion eonfirmed by 
togetherness, togetherness delimited by the Shariah. Dispersion without to¬ 
getherness is the effort of the Mudazilites, who fell off the road and did not 
reaeh the station of the Haqiqah. Togetherness without dispersion is the path of 
the libertines, who let go of the Shariah and faneied a Haqiqah that was not. 

It is said that dispersion is the Shariah s plaee, and togetherness is the Haq¬ 
iqah s plaee. If the Shariah is empty of the Haqiqah, this is deprivation, and if 
the Haqiqah is empty of the Shariah, this is abandonment. 

The Shariah is explieation, the Haqiqah faee-to-faee vision. Mustafa was 
possessor of both faee-to-faee vision and explieation. If the Shariah and the 
Haqiqah are not brought together in the servant, the Abode of Peaee will not 
be his plaee and home. 

(3:486) 

In his two books on the path to God, Ansar! describes dispersion as what 
needs to be overcome and togetherness as the station that needs to be achieved. 
In Way Stations of the Travelers, he makes togetherness the penultimate, ninety- 
ninth stage of the path, right before tawhid. 

God says, Won did not throw when you threw, but God threw” [8:17]. Together¬ 
ness is what eliminates dispersion, euts away allusions, and rises beyond water 
and elay—after sound stability, quittanee from variegation, deliveranee from 
witnessing duality, ineompatibility with sensing defeetiveness, and purifiea- 
tion of witnessing the witnessing of any of these. 

It has three degrees: togetherness of knowledge, togetherness of finding, 
and togetherness of Entity. 

Togetherness of knowledge is that all knowledges bearing witness eome to 
naught in God-given knowledge, without mixing. Togetherness of finding is 
that the final end of eonjunetion eomes to naught in finding itself, through 
effaeement. Togetherness of Entity is that everything eonveyed by allusions 
eomes to naught in the Essenee of the Real, in truth. 

Togetherness is the final end of the stations of the wayfarers, the shore of 
tawhld's oeean. 

{Mandzil 109) 

In his Book of Love, Ansar! provides another description of togetherness, this 
time clarifying its ontological roots: 

The reality of togetherness is the mark of unifieation, and unifieation is the 
mark of love. Dispersion is the mark of duality, and duality is the mark of es¬ 
trangement. 
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All the candle s brightness comes from togetherness. Wax withont fire has 
no light, and fire withont wax has no nse in the session. 

This togetherness is the Tariqah, and beyond it is the Haqiqah, which is 
the nonbeing of mortal natnre. As long as there is mortal natnre, dispersion 
will appear. How then can lover and beloved be one? When created natnre 
departs, the Real is snited for oneness. Togetherness like this is comely. 

The root is togetherness, dispersion an accident. When a man reaches ma- 
tnrity, he flees from himself and arrives at the Friend. Here he sees the reality 
of togetherness face-to-face, and dispersion is hidden within him. Then he 
may gaze and become all spirit nntil he is annihilated. 

(Mahabbat 367) 

MaybudT criticizes dispersion and praises togetherness in several passages, 
such as his commentary on the verse ''And be not like those who became dis¬ 
persed and disagreed’’ (3:105). 

Dispersion is the opposite of togetherness, and disagreement is the opposite 
of agreement. Dispersion is the scatteredness of the folk of the Tariqah, and 
disagreement is the scatteredness of the folk of the Shariah. 

Dispersion is that the servant desires one thing and the Real desires some¬ 
thing else. Togetherness is that the servants desire and the Reals desire are 
one. According to the report, “When someone makes his concerns one con¬ 
cern, God will spare him the concerns of this world and the next.'' 

It is said that dispersion is to gaze on the creatures and to see the secondary 
causes to such an extent that you are never relieved of suffering and crea- 
turely antagonism. Togetherness is to gaze on the Real and to know that the 
Real is one, the work comes from one place, and the decree comes from this 
one door. 

(Kdzs/zf 3:241) 


ANNIHILATION AND SUBSISTENCE 

Western literature on Sufism has given a rather high profile to another set of 
terms employed to explain the nature of proximity to God: annihilation and 
subsistence. Some scholars suggest that annihilation is simply the Buddhist no¬ 
tion of nirvana brought back from India. Sufi literature itself sees it as one of 
several Qur'anic terms that can easily be understood as allusions to the death of 
the illusory self in the path to God. Typically, it and subsistence are described 
as two faces of the same coin. When one thing is annihilated, something else 
subsists. The two terms are paired because of the Qur'anic verse "All that is 
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upon it [the earth] undergoes annihilation, and there subsists the face of thy Lord, 
the Possessor of Majesty and Generous Giving'' (55:26-27). The verse is a elear 
expression of tawhld: ''All undergoes annihilation" eorresponds to the first half 
of the formula, the negation, "No god." "There subsists the face of thy Lord" eor¬ 
responds to the seeond half, the affirmation, "but God." 

Although the name bdqi, the Subsistent, is not mentioned in the Qur an, it is 
typieally listed among the ninety-nine names. In his ehapter on this name in 
Repose of the Spirits, Sam am defines it like this: 

The meaning of subsistent is ''everlasting.” God says, "All that is upon it 
undergoes annihilation" [55:26]. So the Subsistent is He who has the same de¬ 
scription in His endlessness as He does in His beginninglessness. 

{Rawh 611) 

In One Hundred Fields, Ansar! places annihilation and subsistence at the 
very end of the path, but in the later Way Stations, he makes them numbers 
ninety-three and ninety-four. The earlier book provides a clearer explanation of 
the meaning of the two terms. 

The ninety-ninth field is annihilation. God says, "All is perishing but His 
face" [28:88]. Annihilation is nonbeing. It is that three things cease to be in three 
things: seeking ceases to be in the Found, recognition ceases to be in the Rec¬ 
ognized, and seeing ceases to be in the Seen. 

How can that which never was find anything of that which always is? How 
can the Subsistent Real join with the traces undergoing annihilation? How 
can the worthy bind itself to the unworthy? 

Everything other than He is among three things: yesterdays was-not, to¬ 
days gone, and tomorrow s will-not-be. Everything but He is not, unless it is 
through Him. What is through Him has being. 

When rain arrives at the ocean, it arrives. Stars disappear in daytime. He 
who arrives at the Protector arrives at himself 

The one-hundredth field is subsistence. And God is better and more sub¬ 
sisting [20:73]. God, and that is all: attachments cut, causes dissolved, traces 
nullified, limits voided, chronicles transmuted, allusions ended, expressions 
negated, reports effaced, and the Real subsisting in His own Selfhood. 

(Maydan 332-33) 

Islamic texts typically refer to Abraham by the title khalil, the "bosom friend,” 
in keeping with the verse "And God took Abraham as a bosom friend" (4:125). 
His being a khalil is often understood as the next-best thing to Muhammad's 
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being a hablb, a beloved. Here is Maybudfs deseription of the annihilation 
aehieved by Abraham. The word enemy fadu) is the opposite of friend (wall), 
and we need to remember that friend is a synonym for beloved. 

'‘They are an enemy to me, save the Lord of the worlds, who created me, so He 
is guiding me’' [26:77-78]. The mark of love is that when the lover comes to 
the description of the Beloved, he turns his heart away from others. He remem¬ 
bers only the Beloved and speaks only in laudation of the Beloved. He does 
not become sated by remembering Him, lauding Him, and thanking Him, 
nor can he remain silent. This was the case when Abraham began to remem¬ 
ber and praise God. Look how he clung to much remembrance and lauda¬ 
tion and made much supplication and request! 

What a difference between these two groups—the owners of requests and 
the companions of the realities! The owners of requests strive, bring forth obe¬ 
dience, and count out litanies, and then, after that, they present their requests. 
Their hearts are attached to the reward, and they implore by supplicating and 
requesting what they want. A report has come: ''Surely God loves those who 
implore in their supplications.” This is the station of the lords of the Shariah. 
Moses was in this station when he said, "My Lord, open my breast and ease 
my task!” [20:26], and so on. 

Above this is the station of the companions of the realities. In remember¬ 
ing and lauding the Beloved, they never turn to requesting what they want. 
Sometimes their tongues cling to laudation, and sometimes their hearts are 
mixed with contemplation, their secret cores having reached union. Annihi¬ 
lated from themselves, they subsist through the Real. This was the state of 
Abraham when he said, "who created me, so He is guiding me.” In other words: 
"He is guiding me from me to Him, for my existence has been effaced, and 
none but the Object of my worship guides me in myself.” 

This is why the Pir of the Tariqah said, "O God, show me the road to Your¬ 
self and release me from the bonds of myself O He who brings about arrival! 
Make me arrive at Yourself, for no one arrives by himself 

"O God, remembering You is the delight of life, loving You celebration, 
recognizing You the kingdom, finding You joy, companionship with You the 
spirit s repose, proximity to You light. Your seeker is slain though alive, and 
finding You is the resurrection without the Trumpet.” 

{Kashf 

When Sam am refers to annihilation and subsistence, he typically does so in 
the context of showing that annihilation is our created reality, since we are es¬ 
sentially nonexistent and only accidentally existent. It follows that it is foolish to 
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cling to what is annihilated by nature. Rather, we should eling to the Subsis- 
tent. In the following, he refers to the formula No god but God and explains that 
only by embraeing negation ean a person enter into affirmation. 

This road wants a man whose aspiration aims high, whose goal is the high¬ 
est station, and whose attributes have been swallowed down by the dragon 
of No, which is the doorkeeper of the world of But. His soul has become the 
precious pearl of the Shariah, his heart has mounted on the mule of seek¬ 
ing, his spirit is waiting for opening, and his secret core rejoices in God s 
subsistence. 

{Rawh 330) 

In part of a long diseussion of Gods wisdom in taking Muhammad on the 
mihaj, Sam'anT says that God wanted to show everyone that Muhammad had 
left his soul behind. In effeet, his soul had been transmuted into spirit. Part of 
his explanation touehes on annihilation and subsistenee and shows how the 
notions ean be applied at eaeh aseending level of selfhood. 

This is why the Real said, 'You did not throw when you threw, but God threw” 
[8:17]. He negated him with You did not throw, and He affirmed him with 
when you threw. 

What a marvelous business! How can one thing be both affirmed and ne¬ 
gated? What is the meaning? ''O annihilated from your own attributes, O 
subsistent through My attributes!'' 

The Real attracted his secret core, the secret core attracted the spirit, the 
spirit attracted the heart, and the heart attracted the soul. 

His soul reached a place where it was unaware of the two realms of being, 
his heart reached a place where it was unaware of the soul, his spirit reached 
a place where it was unaware of the heart, and his secret core reached a place 
where it was unaware of the spirit. 

His being began to seek his soul, his soul began to seek his heart, his heart 
began to seek his spirit, his spirit began to seek his secret core, and his secret 
core began to seek contemplation. 

The being said, ''I have no rest without the soul." The soul said, 'd have 
no rest without the heart." The heart said, 'd have no rest without the spirit." 
The spirit said, 'd have no rest without the secret core." The secret core said, 'd 
have no rest without the contemplation of the Real." 

The being began to shout, ''Where is the soul?" The soul began to shout, 
"Where is the heart?" The heart began to shout, "Where is the spirit?" The 
spirit began to shout, "Where is the secret core?" The secret core began to 
shout, "Where is contemplation?" 
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Then he drew close in his soul, and He came down into his heart, until he 
was two bows length away inside his spirit or closer [53:8-9] in his seeret eore 
through eontemplation. 

The soul has the station of serviee, the heart the station of love, the spirit the 
station of proximity, and the seeret eore the station of eontemplation. 

If you take away the souls strength to serve, it will perish. If you take away 
the heart s strength to love, it will eease to be. If you take away the spirit s 
strength to be in proximity, it will be finished. If you take away the seeret eore s 
strength to eontemplate, it will be annihilated. 

The nourishment of his soul was serviee, the nourishment of his heart was 
love, the nourishment of his spirit was proximity, and the nourishment of his 
seeret eore was eontemplation. All ereatures live through the spirit, and the 
spirit lives through the Real. ''How far apart are those who live through their 
hearts and those who live through their Lord!'' 

(Rawh 319-20) 


THE VISION OF GOD 

Kalam experts rejected the notion of the vision (ri/yrz) of God in this world, 
and among them the Mu'tazilites rejected the beatific vision in paradise. In 
contrast, Sufism takes the hadith of ihsan—"It is that you worship God as if you 
see Him, for if you do not see Him, He sees you"—as a program of action that 
can, God willing, result in the vision of Him in this world. 

What exactly does it mean, however, to see God? No one imagines that God 
can be seen in the same way that people and objects are seen. Moreover, no 
one says that God can be seen as He sees Himself. Rather, God can be seen to 
the extent that He discloses Himself to the servant. God's self-disclosure {tajalli)^ 
a word that scholars often translate as "theophany" or "epiphany," is His showing 
of Himself, and as Sufis maintained from early on, God's self-disclosure is al¬ 
ways unique, just as He Himself is one and only one. In a long chapter on taw- 
hld in Food of the Hearts^ one of the first Arabic books to go into detail on the 
pithy sayings of early Muslims concerning the path to God, Abu Talib MakkT 
explains that God's self-disclosure is never repeated. 

God is beyond limits and standards. He precedes receptacles and measures, 
and He possesses attributes countless and infinite. He is not confined to any 
form, dependent on any attribute, judged by any judgment, or found by any 
cognizance. He does not disclose Himself twice in one description, nor does 
He become manifest in one form to two beings. No two words arrive from 
Him in one meaning. Each of His self-disclosures has a form, every servant 
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has an attribute when He beeomes manifest in him, every gaze has a speeeh, 
and every word gives understanding. There is no end to His self-diselosure, 
no limit to His deseriptions, no exhaustion of His words, no termination of 
His bestowal of understanding, and no way to qualify these meanings of His, 
for tawhld has no 'Tow,'' power has no quiddity, and ereatures have no simi¬ 
larity to these attributes, for the Essenee has no equal. 

{Qut al-qulub 2:171) 

In explaining the meaning of the verse ''They measured not God with the right¬ 
ful due of His measure' (22:74), Maybudl cites WasitT as one of the great Sufis 
who insisted on the impossibility of seeing God in God's measure. In the second 
passage, Sam'anl makes a similar point. 

WasitT said, "Greatures do not reeognize the rightful due of His measure- 
only the Real." No one knows His measure exeept Him. No one ean reeognize 
Him as is worthy of Him exeept Him. Intelleets are eonfounded and under¬ 
standings bewildered at the beginnings of the shining of His majesty. Proph¬ 
ets and messengers eame baek on the feet of ineapaeity from the threshold of 
the reality of reeognizing Him. 

(Kashf 6:/^oc)) 

When He bestows upon you the vision of Himself, He gives it in the mea¬ 
sure of your eyes' eapaeity, not in the measure of His majesty and beauty. 
This is why it has been said, "He spoke to Moses in respeet of Moses. Had He 
spoken to Moses in respeet of His tremendousness, Moses would have 
melted." When He spoke to Moses, He spoke in the measure of his hearing's 
eapaeity. Had He made manifest a speek of the world of His own majesty and 
tremendousness, Moses would have dissolved. 

{Rawh 26-27) 

Sufi teachers used a variety of words drawn from the Qur'an and the Hadith 
to designate varieties of suprarational understanding and vision, such as unveil¬ 
ing {kashf mukdshafa), witnessing (shuhud), contemplation (mushahada), and 
face-to-face vision {Hydn, mudyana). Ansarl and others offered differing defini¬ 
tions of each term. In reading the definitions, we need to keep in mind that we 
are not dealing with the desire of a philosopher or a Kalam expert to be precise. 
Rather, the Sufi teachers are spiritual guides, attempting to aid students in the 
task of achieving self-recognition and God-recognition. Thus, Ansarl's descrip¬ 
tions of the way stations and fields are pointers designed to open the souls of the 
travelers, not to make sense to scholars or the curious. In both Fields and Way 
Stations, he mentions contemplation right before face-to-face vision. I cite 
Way Stations, which is somewhat easier to follow. 
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The Chapter on Contemplation. Cod says, ''Surely in that is a remembrance 
for him who has a heart or gives ear while he is contemplating'’ [50:37]. Con¬ 
templation is the falling away of the veil onee and for all. It is beyond nnveil- 
ing, for nnveiling is the realm of attribntes within whieh traees snbsist, bnt 
eontemplation is the realm of the Entity and the Essenee. 

It has three degrees. The first degree is the eontemplation of reeognition, 
whieh flows beyond the definitions of knowledge within the tablets of the 
light of finding, kneeling in the eonrtyard of togetherness. 

The seeond degree is the eontemplation of faee-to-faee vision, whieh ents 
away the ties bearing witness, pnts on the deseriptions of holiness, and 
silenees the tongnes of allnsions. 

The third degree is the eontemplation of togetherness, whieh attraets to 
togetherness itself, possesses sonnd entranee, and embarks on the oeean of 
finding. 

The Chapter on Eaee-to-Eaee Vision. Cod says, "Dost thou not see thy 
Lord, that He stretched out the shadow?" [25:45]. There are three faee-to-faee 
visions. 

Eirst is the faee-to-faee vision of eyesight. 

Seeond is the faee-to-faee vision of the heart s eye. It is reeognition of a 
thing aeeording to its attribntes, with a knowledge ent off from donbt and 
nnsnllied by bewilderment. This is a faee-to-faee vision of the marks bearing 
witness to knowledge. 

The third faee-to-faee vision is the faee-to-faee vision of the spirit s eye. 
This is to see the Real ntterly faee-to-faee. The spirits eome to be pnrified 
and honored by snbsistenee so that they may whisper to the brillianee of the 
Presenee and eontemplate the splendor of exaltation and so that the hearts 
may be attraeted to the eonrtyard of the Presenee. 

(Mandzil 93-94) 

Ansarfs whispered prayers, much more than his books on the stations of 
the path, employ the paradoxical language of those who tried to express the inex¬ 
pressible. Maybudl quotes one of these prayers in his commentary on the verse 
"When he entered upon the water ofMidian" (28:23), which refers to Moses s en¬ 
counter with Shu'ayb (Jethro). He reads the story as the journey of the heart to the 
Real. The first paragraph is excerpted from Qushayrl s Subtle Allusions, and the 
second from the chapters on annihilation and subsistence in Ansar! s Fields. 

He entered the water of Midian with his outwardness, and he entered the 
influxes of familiarity with his heart. The influxes of familiarity are the court¬ 
yards of tawhld. When the servant enters the courtyards of tawhld, the lights 
of contemplation are unveiled for him and he becomes absent from his 
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senses in his sonl. Rnlership, then, belongs to God alone, for there is no sonl, 
no sense pereeption, no heart, no intimaey. This is dissointion in the Sane- 
tnm and total annihilation. 

When the servant reaehes the eonrtyards of tawhld, he is drowned in the 
light of eontemplation, absent from himself, and present with the Real. Seek¬ 
ing eeases to be in the Fonnd, reeognition eeases to be in the Reeognized, 
and seeing eeases to be in the Seen—attaehments ent, eanses dissolved, traees 
nnllified, limits voided, allnsions and expressions negated. When rain arrives 
at the oeean, it arrives. Stars disappear in daytime. He who arrives at the 
Proteetor arrives at himself. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, ''O Fonnd and Findable! What mark is given 
of a drnnkard bnt selflessness? Everyone snffers tribnlation beeanse of dis- 
tanee, bnt this poor wreteh beeanse of nearness. Everyone is thirsty from not 
finding, bnt I from being qnenehed. 

''O God, all love is between two, with no room for a third. In this love, all 
is Yon, with no room for me. If this work is from my side, I have nothing to do 
with it. If it is from Yonr side, all is Yon. What bnsiness have I to meddle and 
make elaims?” 

(Kczsftf 7:309-10) 

In the following passages, Maybudl provides similar explications of the na¬ 
ture of finding God, at the same time pointing out that the multilayered reality 
of the human self will perceive the Real in a variety of modes simultaneously. 

Perhaps you torment your soul that they are not of the faithful [26:3]. He is 
saying, ''O master! They are a handful of the estranged, the objects of My 
harsh and forceful severity. Why do you occupy your heart with them? Why 
do you make yourself suffer because they will not believe? Turn them over to 
My decree and busy your heart with My love and companionship. Whenever 
a heart takes its ease in My love and companionship, it has no room for any 
other.'' 

Sahl 'All MarwazT was asked, ''What is the greatest of God's generous gifts 
to the servant?" 

He said, "That He empty his heart of everyone but Him." 

Junayd was asked, "When is the heart happy?" 

He said, "When He is inside the heart." 

Shaykh al-Islam Ansar! said, "He is not in the heart by His Essence. Rather 
the remembrance of Him is in the heart, love for Him in the secret core, 
and gazing upon Him in the spirit. In contemplation there is first the heart's 
vision, then the heart's proximity, then the heart's ecstatic finding, then the 
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hearts seeing faee-to-faee, then proximitys mastery over the heart, then the 
heart s dissointion in faee-to-faee vision. Beyond that, nothing ean be expressed.” 

(Kczsftf 7:91-92) 

No, but whosoever submits his face to God, doing the beautiful, his wage is 
with his Lord, and no fear shall be upon them, neither shall they grieve [2:112]. 
The Shaykh al-Islam Ansar! said, ''Do yon know when the realizer reaehes 
the Real? When the flood of lordhood arrives and the dnst of mortal hnman- 
ity disappears, when the Haqiqah inereases and pretexts deerease. Body does 
not remain, nor heart, nor spirit. He stays limpid, released from water and 
elay. Light is not mixed with dnst, nor dnst with light—dnst is with dnst, and 
light with light. The tongne is lost in remembranee, remembranee in the Re¬ 
membered. The heart is lost in love, love in light. The spirit is lost in faee-to- 
faee vision, and faee-to-faee vision eannot be explained.” 

If yon hope for this day, eome ont of yonrself like a snake from its skin. 
Abandon yonrself, for it is not beantifnl for yon to be aseribed to yonrself. 
This is exaetly what that ehevalier said: 

Endless passion has nothing to do with a heart 
that stays firm in its own attribntes. 

No friend in passion's road has ever embraeed 

the realm of meaning along with the realm of form. 

(1329) 

Among the many words used to designate the higher stages of tawhld is the 
already mentioned solitariness (tafrid). Its meaning is often explained as being 
"alone with the Alone” or "solitary (fard) with the Solitary.” Maybudl writes. 

You did not throw when you threw, but God threw [8:17]. This is an allusion to the 
reality of solitariness and the path of unifieation. He is saying: "Leave aside all 
other objeets of desire. What does he who is seized by My love have to do with 
other than Me? O Muhammad, plaee no obligation on Me beeause of your 
aetivity, butlookatMy sueeess-giving! Be not proud of your own remembranee— 
look at My ineuleation! Flee from your own marks and see only My love!” 

The path of unifieation is that of oneness and estrangement from self. Giv¬ 
ing marks of "me” and "us” is duality, and duality is proof of estrangement. 
With duality there are today and tomorrow, but the tawhld-voieer is apart 
from today and tomorrow. As long as the tawhld-voieer has not found the 
shadow of the Sun of existenee, he has not been released from self. As long as 
he has not been released from self, he has not found the Real. 
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Another synonym for union with God and vision of the Real is nearness or 
proximity (cjurb), whieh the Quran uses to designate the status of angels and 
paradise-dwellers. The Near {qarib) is one of the divine names, as in the verse ''So 
ask forgiveness of Him and repent to Him. Surely my Lord is near, a responder' 
(11:61). Maybudl diseusses proximity in his eommentary on a verse addressed to 
the Prophet, "O thou enwrapped one, stand up!" (74:1) 

"O source of bounteousness, O rising place of beauty, O chosen by the Ma¬ 
jestic! O you who have pulled the cloak of mortal nature over your head and 
covered yourself with the rug of human nature. If you want proximity to Me, 
stand up through Me and drop from yourself everything other than Me. Rise 
up from yourself and rise up from your own rising up! Flee to the sanctuary 
of My exaltedness! Lift off the cloak of mortal nature from yourself, remove 
the rug of human nature from the road of the heart so that the heart may be 
a vast plain! Let it fly like a bird in the world of desire on the air of seeking 
until it arrives at the nest of proximity.'' 

A great man was asked, "What is the meaning of proximity?" 

"If you mean the servant's proximity to the Real, expressing that is easy 
and alluding to it simple: it is service in seclusion, hidden from the people; 
the unveiling of the Haqiqah, hidden from the angels; immersion in com¬ 
panionship, hidden from oneself 

"If you are talking about the Real's proximity to the servant, that cannot be 
put into words, nor do expression and allusion have any access to it. It is noth¬ 
ing but what He Himself says: 'Surely 1 am near [2:186]: unsought, uncalled, 
unperceived, I am close. Compared to My closeness, the eye's blackness is 
distant from the eye's whiteness, for I am closer than that, and the breath is far 
from the lips, for I am closer than that. I am not close to your intellect's preserve, 
for I am close to My own attributes in the description of My own firstness.'" 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "If people were to see the light of proximity in 
the recognizer, they would all be burned away, and if the recognizer were to 
see the light of proximity in himself, he would burn away. The knowledge of 
proximity does not fit into tongue and ear. It is a narrow road, and proximity 
disdains companionship with the tongue's water and clay. Whenever proxim¬ 
ity shows its face, how can the universe and man wait around?" 

10:293-94) 

Maybudl offers another explanation of proximity in his long commentary 
on the disconnected letter qdf which is the first verse of Surah Qaf (50). Writ¬ 
ten out, the word Qdf is the name of a mythic, impassable mountain said to 
surround the world. Notice that in the last paragraph, Maybudl again borrows 
AnsarT's description of subsistence from One Hundred Fields. 
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The chevaliers of the Tariqah and lords of recognition have voiced another 
secret in the meaning of qaf. They say that Monnt Qaf, which is known to 
snrronnd the world, is the work of the Qaf with which He has snrronnded the 
hearts of the friends. 

In this world, when someone wants to pass beyond Monnt Qaf, his feet are 
held back and it is said to him, ''There is no road beyond Qaf and no way to 
pass over it.'' In the same way, when someone has stepped into the province 
of the heart and the desert of the breast and wants to take one step ontside the 
attribntes of the heart and the world of the breast, his foot is held in the heart's 
station. It is said to him, "Where are yon going? I am right here with yon. 'I 
am with those whose hearts are broken for Me."^" 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "O God, if I have, why don't I catch a scent? 
And if I don't, to whom shall I voice this longing? O God, when someone is 
given one look, his intellect takes flight. How can he who sees Yon constantly 
with the eye of the heart have any rest?" 

This is a marvelons work—someone who gazes on Him and also seeks 
Him from Him. He is together with His seeker, so what nse is seeking? This 
is why the Lord of the Worlds says, "We are nearer to him than the jugular vein' 
[50:16]. This verse allndes to the Real's proximity to the servant. As for the ser¬ 
vant's proximity to the Real, that is as He says: ''Prostrate yourself and draw 
near" [96:19]. 

Mnstafa said, reporting from the Real, "The servant never ceases drawing 
near to Me throngh snpererogatory works nntil I love him." At first the ser¬ 
vant's proximity to the Real is throngh faith and assenting to the trnth, and at 
last it is throngh beantifnl-doing and realization. 

"Doing the beantifnl is that yon worship God as if yon see Him, for if yon 
do not see Him, He sees yon." This report allndes to the heart's enconnter 
with the Real, the secret core's convergence with the Unseen, and the spirit's 
contemplation dnring hidden, whispered prayer. 

The Real's proximity to the servant is of two sorts. One is proximity with 
all creation throngh knowledge and power, as in His words "And He is with 
you wherever you are" [57:4]. The other is proximity with the elect of the 
Threshold throngh the characteristics of kindness and the marks bearing wit¬ 
ness to gentleness, as in His words "We are nearer to him" 

First He gives the servant proximity to the Unseen so as to keep him back 
from the world. Then He gives him proximity throngh nnveiling so as to 
keep him back from the world's folk. Then He gives him trne proximity so as 
to keep him back from water and clay. 

He decreases the marks bearing witness to the servant and increases the 
marks bearing witness to Himself so that jnst as He was at first, so also He is 
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at last—attachments cut, causes dissolved, traces nullified, limits voided, 
allusions ended, expressions negated, reports effaeed, the One Real subsist¬ 
ing in His rightful due. ''And God is better and more subsisting'’ [20:73]. 

(Kusfi/* 9:283-84) 

In his commentary on the verse "Say: 'What thing is greater in bearing wit¬ 
ness?' " (6:19), Maybudl illustrates something of the manner in which the higher 
levels of tawhld can be explained through notions like union, unification, con¬ 
templation, and vision. The word 'Tearing witness'' here is shahada, and May- 
budl takes it to mean "bearing witness to God's unity." 

There is no bearing witness more truthful than the Real's own bearing 
witness to what He witnessed at the first. That is. His words "God bears wit¬ 
ness that there is no god but He" [3:18]. This is the Real's bearing witness that 
the Real is the Real. 

On the first day, at the beginningless covenant, with true words and pure 
speech. He reported the unitary existence, the everlasting being, the endless 
majesty, the eternal beauty, the eontinuous Essence, and the abiding attributes. 

Abu 'Abdallah Qurashl said, "This is a teaching for the servants and a di¬ 
rective for the seekers. With His own gentleness. He is teaching the servants 
to bear witness in their measure to His oneness and solitariness, just as He 
bears witness as is fitting for Him. Put aside the path of resistanee, lest you 
fall into the pit like the abandoned Iblis." 

One of them said, "God bears witness to His oneness. His unity, and His 
everlastingness. Others, like the angels and the possessors of knowledge, bear 
witness by assenting to the truth of that to whieh He bears witness concern¬ 
ing Himself." 

He Himself bore witness to His lordhood, greatness, and oneness, for no 
one else was worthy of bearing witness. The creatures eannot reach the eore 
of His majesty and tremendousness, and their bearing witness is nothing but 
assenting to the truth of the Real's bearing witness. 

JaTar ibn Muhammad said, "The bearing witness of people is built on four 
pillars: first, following the eommandments; second, avoiding prohibitions; 
third, contentment; and fourth, approval." 

It is said that people's bearing witness is of three sorts: the bearing witness 
of the common people, the bearing witness of the eleet, and the bearing wit¬ 
ness of the elect of the eleet. The bearing witness of the common people is to 
emerge from assoeiationism. The bearing witness of the eleet is to enter into 
contemplation. The bearing witness of the elect of the elect is the breeze of 
companionship from the side of proximity for the sake of union. 
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The person of sineerity sees that all is from Him, the reeognizer sees that 
all is in Him, and the tawhld-voieer sees that all is He. 

Every named being is a loan, and trne being is He—the rest is defamation. 
Say '‘God,’' then leave them [6:91]. Oh, all is Yon, and that is all! How eonld 
anyone appear alongside Yon? 

{Kashf y. 7 , 2 -^) 

In Surah 56, the Qur an speaks of three sorts of people: the companions of 
the left, who go to hell; the companions of the right, who go to paradise; and 
the foremost, who are given proximity. Maybudl explains the meaning of their 
proximity in his commentary on verses that refer to the High Chambers {Hlliyyun), 
which will be witnessed by the third group in the next world. 

A book inscribed, witnessed by those given proximity [83:20-21]. Those given 
proximity are the folk of proximity. I am not talking about the proximity of 
distanee, but the proximity of friendship. Today they are near, and tomorrow 
they will be near, living above the Throne. It is not that today they are far and 
tomorrow they will be near, or that today they are absent and tomorrow they 
will be present. Today they are exaetly what they will be tomorrow, and to¬ 
morrow they will be exaetly what they are today. 

He who is given proximity is he whose ears will not be distraeted by the 
sound of the Trumpet, nor his eyes by paradise. When someone sees Him, 
what else will eome into his eyes? When someone hears from Him, what else 
will enter his ears? When someone has found the good news of proximity with 
Him, how ean he be happy with anything other than Him? 

How ean he who is given proximity be aware of the sound of the Trumpet, 
or be distraeted by the terror of the Resurreetion, or be touehed by the smoke 
of hell, or eling to the bliss of paradise? 

Today, everyone is with the people, but they are with the One. Tomorrow, 
all the people will be drowned in bliss, but they will still be with the One. 

(Kashf io:^2/f) 

Sam am agrees with Maybudl. Today the great friends of God have the vi¬ 
sion that they will have after the resurrection. They do not worship God ''as iP 
they see Him, but rather face-to-face. They take vision in hard cash, unlike those 
who are content to wait for paradise. 

In truth, in truth, whatever He gives. He gives as hard eash. He does not hold 
baek anything, for "The hearts of the free do not tolerate waiting.” He holds 
baek the form of paradise, but He hurries forward with the reality of paradise. 
When this talk eame, it brought paradise along with it. 
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The master Abu 'All Daqqaq said, ''The ulama point you to the Garden, 
and that is real. I point you to sueh a meaning that were a whiff of it offered 
to the heavens and the earth, every single mote of them would beeome an 
exalted Garden.'' 

They say, "The body surrenders itself for eredit, but the heart deals only in 
hard eash." 

Abu'l-Hasan Kharaqanl said, "People disagree whether they will see Him 
tomorrow. As for Abu'l-Hasan, he deals only in hard eash. When a beggar 
does not have his evening bread, he takes the searf from his head and offers 
it at auetion. He would never sell it for eredit." 

{Rawh 305) 


Part Three 
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The reality of love 


Early experts in Kalam typieally paid little attention to the ereative eom- 
mand, devoting their efforts instead to proving the neeessity of following the 
religious eommand. In general, they understood Gods love as the kindness dis¬ 
played by that eommand, for it leads to salvation. As for human love for God, 
they understood it to mean obedienee to the eommand. In eontrast, both Sufis 
and philosophers paid a great deal of attention to the ereative eommand and the 
very nature of things. They saw love as the dynamie foree that brings the uni¬ 
verse into existenee, sustains it eonstantly, and drives all things baek to the One. 
They understood the religious eommand in the eontext of the all-embraeing 
divine love present in ereation. 

When we look at love as Gods ereative power, then what Lois Anita Giffen 
and others have ealled profane love—that is, the human experienee of love for 
other human beings—ean be only a metaphor {majdz), in the sense eonveyed 
by the Arabie proverb ''A metaphor is the bridge to the reality.'' The reality (haq- 
Tqa) is preeisely the Haqiqah, the origin and goal of the ephemeral and illusory 
realm that is the eosmos. Interpersonal human love is then a sign and mark of 
the presenee of God's love in ereation. 

LOVE IN PHILOSOPHY 

Although I have put aside most of the material on love that I gathered from 
philosophieal writings for another oeeasion, it would be remiss of me to ignore 
the important role played by philosophy in the development of love theory among 
both Sufis and later Kalam experts. Historians of Islamie thought have usually 
drawn a sharp distinetion between philosophy and Sufism, often labeling them 
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rationalism and mysticism, respectively, the latter understood as irrational and 
emotive. In fact, the approaches of these two disciplines shared a great deal, 
more than either shared with Kalam. Both held that the goal of learning was to 
transform the soul and to achieve intellectual and spiritual perfection. Both saw 
the human self as an ascending hierarchy of awareness and intelligence. And 
both held that God, the Sheer Good, was the source of all love and the ulti¬ 
mate object of love. They also agreed that the practical guidelines codified by 
jurisprudence were not sufficient to guide seekers in returning to the One. 

Al-Farabl (d. 950), one of the greatest of the Muslim philosophers, explains 
why God is the final goal of love. At the end of the first chapter of his well- 
known Principles of the Views of the Folk of the Virtuous City {MabadP dra ahl 
al-madmat al-fddila), he says that love, lover, and beloved are the exact same 
reality in God Himself; only in the realm of contingency can distinctions be 
drawn among them. 

In the First Gause, the lover is the same as the beloved, the admiring the 
same as the admired, and the passionate the same as the object of passion. 
This is the opposite of what we find in ourselves, for in us the beloved is vir¬ 
tue and beauty, but the lover is not beauty and virtue. Rather, the lover in us 
is another potency, and it is not the beloved. So the lover in us is not the same 
as the beloved. As for the First Gause, the passionate in It is the same as the 
object of passion, and the lover the same as the beloved. So It is the first be¬ 
loved and the first object of passion, whether or not anyone else loves It and 
whether or not anyone else has passion for It. 

( 88 ) 


Al-Daylaml, a younger contemporary of al-Farabl, drew from the philosophi¬ 
cal literature in his Treatise on Mystical Love to make a similar point in lan¬ 
guage more congenial to that of the Sufi teachers: 

The root of love is that God is eternally described by love, which is one of His 
abiding attributes. He is always gazing upon Himself for Himself in Himself, 
just as He is always finding Himself for Himself in Himself In the same way. 
He loves Himself for Himself in Himself Here lover, beloved, and love are a 
single thing without division, for He is Unity Itself, and in Unity things are 
not distinct. 

{Kitdb dtf al-alif al-maluf dlal-lam al-mafuf 36-37) 

The first widely read philosophical treatise devoted specifically to love was 
written by the tenth-century group of philosophers known as Ikhwan al-Safa', a 
name that is usually translated as Brethren of Purity. I would rather call them 
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the Brethren of Limpidness. The word safd] the opposite of kudura, ''opaeity/' 
is used to designate the quality of a soul that has risen up from the darkness of 
forgetful nature and beeome transparent to the light of spirit and intelleet. A 
few early authors derived the word sufi from it, understanding a Sufi to be a lim¬ 
pid one, someone whose soul has been delivered from its natural opaeity to be¬ 
eome the loeus of diselosure for the divine beauty. 

The Brethren published forty treatises, largely with the goal of making the 
insights of Greek philosophy and mathematies available to the edueated publie. 
One of their works is ealled On the Quiddity of Passion (FT mdhiyyat al-Hshq) or, 
as one might also translate it, ''What Is Passion?'' They use Hshq as the generie 
word for love and at first employ it eonsistently, then start using it interehange- 
ably with mahabba. 

At the beginning of the treatise, the Brethren point out that love is a topie of 
universal eoneern and that the Greek philosophers often diseussed it. After re¬ 
viewing some of the early definitions, they rejeet most of them as too foeused 
on medieal and psyehologieal eausality. The last definition they eite is "intense 
yearning for unifieation." They eonsider this the most adequate, yet aeknowl- 
edge that love eannot be defined. 

Next the Brethren turn to an analysis of love that uses the basie levels of soul, 
that is, the vegetal, animal, and rational. Eaeh of the three souls has a love and 
a passion appropriate to its own nature. The passion of the vegetal soul, ealled 
shahwa, appetite or eoneupiseenee, is love for food, drink, and reproduetion. 
That of the animal soul, ealled ghadab, wrath or iraseibility, is love for domina¬ 
tion and eontrol. That of the rational soul is love for reeognizing the Real and 
aequiring the virtues. 

The Brethren then apply their typology to the human situation. Every hu¬ 
man being possesses all three souls, sinee eaeh of us has the faeulties and po- 
teneies of plants, animals, and humans. The enormous diversity of human types 
ean be elassified under three broad headings, depending on whieh of the three 
souls predominates in any given individual. The passion of people ruled by 
the vegetal, appetitive soul will lie in gratifying the senses. Those dominated by 
the animal, wrathful soul will love power and eontrol. Those in whom the ratio¬ 
nal soul has the upper hand will seareh for knowledge, understanding, and virtue. 

Next the Brethren sort the objeets of people's love into general eategories, 
sueh as sensory objeets, ehildren, leadership, eraftsmanship, and knowledge. 
They explain that people are innately attraeted to beauty also and that human 
beauty is the pinnaele of ereated beauty and the eause of intense and passionate 
love. In what follows, I translate the last ehapter of the treatise, whieh explains 
how love ean bring about the ultimate perfeetion of the human soul. 
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Chapter. Next you should know that when someone is afflieted with passion 
for an individual, these tribulations and terrors pass over him, and states like 
this oeeur for him. If his soul does not awaken from its sleep of heedlessness, 
either he will eonsole himself and eome to his senses, or he will forget and 
beeome afflieted with passion for someone else, for his soul is drowning in its 
own blindness and intoxieated by its own ignoranee. 

Next you should know that among the people are the eommon and the 
eleet. When the eommon people see beautiful artifaets or adorned individu¬ 
als, their souls yearn to gaze upon them, or to aehieve proximity, or to medi¬ 
tate upon them. 

As for the eleet, they are the wise. When they see well-made artisanry or 
an adorned individual, their souls yearn for the wise Artisan, the knowing 
Originator, the ever-mereiful Form-Giver. They want to gain awareness of 
Him and aehieve ease through Him. They strive to beeome similar to Him in 
their artisanries and to follow Him in their aets, words, deeds, knowledge, 
and praetiee. 

Next, you should know that defieient souls have low aspirations. They love 
only the adornment of the life of this world [18:46]. They wish only to remain 
here everlastingly, for they reeognize nothing else and do not eoneeive of 
anything else. In eontrast, eminent, diseiplined souls disdain longing for this 
world. They renounee it, and they desire and long for the afterworld. They 
wish to join up with their own kind and shape, namely, the angels. They yearn 
to rise up to the Sovereignty of Heaven and roam in the vast spaee of the 
spheres. This, however, is impossible before separation from the body, in keep¬ 
ing with defined eonditions, as we mentioned in The Treatise on the Uprising 
and the Resurrection. 

Know also that in their aets, reeognitions, and eharaeter traits, the souls of 
the wise strive to beeome similar to the Universal Soul of the spheres and to 
join with it. The Universal Soul does the same, for it is similar to its Creator 
in governing the spheres, moving the stars, and bringing the engendered 
things into being. It does all this in obedienee to its Creator, in worship of 
Him, and in yearning for Him. This is why the wise have said, ''God is the 
first objeet of passion, and the spheres turn only in yearning for Him and in 
love for subsistenee and extended eontinuity in the most eomplete state, the 
most perfeet limit, and the most exeellent end.'' 

Then you should know that what ineites the Universal Soul to govern the 
spheres and propel the stars is its yearning to make manifest the beautiful 
qualities, virtues, pleasures, and joys that are present in the World of Spirits 
but eannot be expressed by tongues, exeept tersely, as He said: ''Therein shall 
be whatever souls desire and gives pleasure to the eyes' [4371]. 
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Next you should know that all these beautiful qualities, virtues, and good 
things eome from Gods effusion and the shining of His light upon the Uni¬ 
versal Intelleet. From the Universal Intelleet, they fall on the Universal Soul, 
and from the Universal Soul on Prime Matter. These are the forms that the 
partieular souls see in the World of Bodies on the outsides of the individuals 
and bodily things, from the eireumferenee of the spheres down to the limit 
of the earth s eenter. 

Know also that the pervading of these lights and beautiful qualities, from 
the first to the last, is like the pervading light and brightness on the night of 
the full moon, sent out by the orb of the moon s substanee to the air. The light 
on the moon s orb is from the sun, that on the sun and the stars from the shin¬ 
ing of the Universal Soul, that on the Universal Soul from the Universal Intel¬ 
leet, and that on the Universal Intelleet from the effusion and shining of the 
Creator, just as God says: ''God is the light of the heavens and the earth'' [24:35]. 

It has now beeome elear from what we mentioned that God is the first ob- 
jeet of passion, that existent things yearn for Him and aim for Him, and to 
Him the affair will be returned, all of it [11:123]. For in Him they have exis- 
tenee, abidanee, subsistenee, eontinuity, and perfeetion. This is beeause He 
is the Sheer Existent and has everlasting subsistenee and eontinuity and never- 
ending eompletion and perfeetion. High indeed is God exalted beyond what 
the wrongdoers and the ignorant say! 

May God eonvey you to Him, my brother, and eomplete your light as He 
promised His friends and ehosen servants in His words "The day you shall see 
the faithful men and women, their light running before them and on their right 
hands [57:12]. They shall be saying, 'Our Lord, complete our light for us and 
forgive us, surely Thou art powerful over everything!'" [66:8]. 

May God bestow on you, us, and all the noble brothers the sueeess to 
reaeh the path of propriety, and may He guide you, us, and all of our brothers 
on the road of right eonduet! Surely He is element to the servants. 

{Rasail Ikhwdn al-Safa 3:284-86) 

Avicenna is commonly considered the greatest philosopher of the Islamic 
world, even of the whole medieval period. He wrote numerous books on many 
topics. His most famous book is probably The Healing (al-Shifa), a multivol¬ 
ume statement of the position of Peripatetic philosophy. In the volume on meta¬ 
physics, he often refers to love as a cosmic principle, approving, for example, of 
Aristotle's statement that the Unmoved Mover moves all things by being the 
object of their love, for, as Avicenna says. It is ''the Good, the First Beloved" 
{lldhiyydt, 316-17). He offers his most detailed and influential explanation of 
love in his short Treatise on Love {Kisdla fi'Lishq). 
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Like the Brethren, Avieenna uses Hshq as the generie word, but unlike them, 
he never uses the word mahahba, so I translate Hshq as love. In the first ehapter 
of his treatise, he explains that love pervades all life and eonseiousness. In ehap- 
ters two through four, he deseribes how it makes itself manifest in inanimate 
things, plants, and animals. In the fifth ehapter he explains why human souls 
fall in love with beautiful faees, in the sixth he talks of the love that pervades 
deiform souls, and in the seventh he offers eoneluding remarks. Unlike the 
Brethren, he writes for people trained in philosophy and makes little allowanee 
for beginners. 

Avieenna s eoneluding ehapter provides a summary of his metaphysies of 
love. Mueh of the diseussion foeuses on the notion of tajalll, ''self-diselosure,'' 
a word that we have eneountered several times. As noted, it derives from the 
Qur anie story of Moses and his request to see God: ''Then, when his Lord dis¬ 
closed Himself to the mountain, He made it crumble to dust, and Moses fell down 
thunderstruck'’ (7:143). Avieenna explains that all things eome into existenee by 
reeeiving the self-diselosure of the Good, and all things strive in the measure of 
their own eapaeities to beeome united with the Good, whieh is to say that they 
are driven by love for the Good and the Beautiful. As he remarks in his meta¬ 
physies, 'All beauty, agreeableness, and pereeived good is beloved, the objeet of 
passion' {lldhiyydt, 297). He soon mentions the divine ones {ildhiyyun), those 
who are masters of metaphysies {ildhiyydt, the "divine things''). He has in mind 
those who have aehieved the final goal of philosophy, whieh is deiformity 
(ta'alluh) or gaining similarity {tashabbuh) to God. In short, his treatise explains 
the manner in whieh all ereated things partieipate in God's self-diselosure, 
whieh is nothing other than the manifestation of the ereative eommand. 

In this chapter we desire to clarify that each of the existent things loves the 
Absolute Good with an innate love, and that the Absolute Good discloses It¬ 
self to Its lovers. Their receptions of Its self-disclosure and their conjunctions 
with It, however, are disparate. The furthest limit of proximity to It is the re¬ 
ception of Its self-disclosure in reality, I mean, as perfectly as possible. This is 
what the Sufis call "unification." In Its munificence, the Good loves that Its 
self-disclosure is received. Then the things come into existence by means of 
Its self-disclosure. 

Thus we say: given that every existent thing innately loves its own 
perfection—for its perfection is the meaning through which it gains its 
own good—it is clear that the meaning through which things gain their 
good, wherever it may be found and however it may exist, must be loved by 
things seeking the good. 
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Next, there is no more appropriate way to gain the good than the 
First Canse of all things, so It is loved by all things. If, in faet, most things 
do not reeognize It, this does not negate their innate love for their own 
perfeetions. 

By Its Essenee, the First Good is manifest and diselosed to all existent 
things. Were Its Essenee essentially veiled from and not diselosed to all exis¬ 
tent things. It wonld never be reeognized, nor wonid anything be reeeived 
from It. 

If this manifestation and diselosnre oeenrred essentially throngh the infln- 
enee of others, then the Good s Essenee, whieh transeends reeeption by oth¬ 
ers, wonld neeessarily be inflneneed by others, bnt this is eontradietory. Rather, 
Its Essenee diseloses Itself by Its own essenee. It is veiled beeanse of the inea- 
paeity of some essenees to reeeive Its self-diselosnre. So, in reality, there is no 
veil exeept in those who are veiled. The veil is inadeqnaey, weakness, and 
defieieney. 

Moreover, the Good s self-diselosnre is nothing bnt the reality of Its 
Essenee, for nothing diseloses itself by essenee to Its Essenee nnless it is Its 
nnmingled Essenee, as the divine ones have elarified. Its generons Essenee 
diseloses Itself, and that is what the philosophers sometimes name the form of 
the Intelleet. 

The first reeipient of Its self-diselosnre is the divine angel named the Uni¬ 
versal Intelleet, for its snbstanee gains Its self-diselosnre like a form that falls 
into a mirror throngh the diselosnre of the individnal of whom it is the 
image. Near to this meaning is what has been said: ''The Agent Intelleet is Its 
image [mithdl], so yon shonid avoid saying 'likeness' [mithiy’ 

The Agent Intelleet reeeives the Good s self-diselosnre withont intermedi¬ 
ary by pereeiving its own essenee along with all other intelligibles within and 
from its own essenee, in aetnality and fixity. The things assnme form as intel- 
ligibles withont vision or the aid of sense pereeption or imagination. Posterior 
things are intelligible to it throngh prior things, effeets throngh eanses, and 
viees throngh virtnes. 

Then the divine sonis reeeive the self-diselosnre, also withont intermedi¬ 
ary at the reeeption, even if they do so with the aid of the Agent Intelleet, 
whieh brings things from potentiality into aetnality and bestows on the forms 
the poteneies of reeeiving, grasping, and resting. 

Then the animal poteney reeeives the self-diselosnre, then the vegetal, 
then the natnral. Whatever reeeives it yearns to gain similarity to the Good 
in keeping with its own eapaeity. For example, the natnral bodies move with 
natnral movements only to gain similarity to the Good in their final goal, 
whieh is snbsistenee in their most speeifie states, that is, when they reaeh these 
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in their natural situations. This is despite the faet that in their origins, their 
movements have no similarity to the final goal. 

So also are the animal and vegetal substanees. They aet out their speeifie 
aetivities so as to gain similarity to the Good in their final goals. These goals 
are the subsistenee of the speeies or the individual, or the manifestation of a 
poteney or a power or the like—even if they do not gain similarity at the ori¬ 
gin of these goals, like eopulation and taking nourishment. 

So also are the human souls. They aet out their intelleetive aetivities and 
good works in order to gain similarity to the Good in their final goals, whieh 
are to be just and intelligent, even if they also are dissimilar to It in the ori¬ 
gins of these goals, like learning and the like. 

The divine, angelie souls move in their movements and aet in their aetivi¬ 
ties in seeking to gain similarity to the Good in the eontinuity of generation 
and eorruption, tillage and proereation. 

Animal, vegetal, natural, and human poteneies gain similarity to the Good 
in the final goals of their aetivities and not in their origins, beeause origins 
are only states of preparedness and potential, while the Absolute Good is in- 
eomparable, with the admixture of states of preparedness and potential. Their 
final goals, however, are aetualized perfeetions, and the First Gause is de- 
seribed by aetual, absolute perfeetion. Thus it is permissible to gain similarity 
in the final perfeetions, but things eannot be similar to It in the originating 
preparednesses. 

As for the angelie souls, they have reeeived similarity to It in the forms 
of their essenees by means of an endless reeeption, empty of potentiality, for 
they pereeive It intelligibly without end. Beeause of what they pereeive of It, 
they are in love with It without end. And beeause of what they love of It, they 
gain similarity to It without end. So mueh do they erave to pereeive It and re- 
eeive Its form—for this is the most exeellent pereeption and form reeeption— 
that they are almost distraeted from pereeiving anything else or reeeiving the 
forms of any other intelligibles. In reality, however, reeognizing It goes baek 
to reeognizing all existent things. They, as it were, reeeive Its form intention¬ 
ally and reeeive the form of everything else following on that. 

Thus, if the Absolute Good did not diselose Itself, nothing would be re¬ 
eeived from It. If nothing were reeeived from It, nothing would exist. So if 
It did not diselose Itself, there would be no existenee, for Its self-diselosure is 
the eause of every existenee. And sinee, by Its very existenee. It loves the exis¬ 
tenee of everything eaused by It, It loves the reeeption of Its self-diselosure. 

The love of the Most Exeellent for Its own exeellenee is the most exeellent 
love, so Its true beloved is the reeeption of Its self-diselosure. This is the real¬ 
ity of Its reeeption by deiform souls. This is why it may be said that they are 
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Its beloveds. To this refers what has been reeounted in the reports from God 
that the servant does sneh and sneh ''nntil he is passionate for Me and I pas¬ 
sionate for him.”"^ 

Wisdom does not allow disregard for something that has any sort of exeel- 
lenee in its existenee, even if it falls short of the ntmost exeellenee. Thns in 
Its wisdom the Absolnte Good loves that things reeeive from It, even if they 
do not reaeh the degree of perfeetion in that. 

This is why the Most Tremendons King is pleased when things gain simi¬ 
larity to Him, whereas perishing kings beeome angry at those who beeome 
similar to them. No one ean reaeh the final goal of what he wants in gaining 
similarity to the Most Tremendons King, bnt he ean reaeh the extent of what 
he wants in beeoming similar to perishing kings. 

Now that we have arrived at this point, let ns eoneinde the treatise, prais¬ 
ing God and blessing all His prophets. 

{Risdla fil-Hshq, 82-88) 


LOVE IN EARLY SUEISM 

One of the more succinct early books on Sufi teachings is Introduction to 
the School of Sufism {al-Taarruf li-madhhah al-tasawwuf)^ a 150-page Arabic 
treatise by Abu Bakr Kalabadhl (d. 990) that was translated into English by 
A. J. Arberry as The Doctrine of the Sufis. In seventy-five short chapters, it pro¬ 
vides a compendium of the sayings of Sufi teachers on topics like tawhld, the 
divine attributes, the path to God, recognition, hope, fear, vision, and love. A 
few years after it appeared, a scholar named Abu Ibrahim Mustamll Bukhari, a 
contemporary of Avicenna who died about fifty years after Kalabadhl, wrote a 
long commentary (1,800 pages in its modern edition) on Kalabadhl s work; it is 
apparently the oldest book on Sufi teachings in the Persian language. By writing 
in Persian, Bukhari opened up the text to those with little formal education. 
The original Arabic is in any case so allusive and bound up with technical termi¬ 
nology that even well-educated Arabic speakers would find it difficult to follow. 
Moreover, books like Kalabadhl s Introduction or QushayrI s Treatise, which has 
a similar though much longer chapter on love, were not read the way we read 
books. They were studied carefully, line by line and word by word, at the feet of 
a teacher. Bukhari s Persian commentary made a teacher less necessary. 

In the typical fashion of the Sufi handbooks, Kalabadhl s two-page chapter 
on mahabba cites sayings by well-known teachers but gives little or no explana¬ 
tion. Bukharis commentary translates each saying into Persian and provides 
detailed explanation. He begins the chapter on love with a little treatise that 
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stands on its own, apparently the oldest surviving essay on love in Persian. It 
offers a eoneise pieture of how love was being diseussed in both Kalam and 
Sufism in the tenth and eleventh eenturies (and later). When he mentions the 
Folk of the Prineiples, he means the Kalam experts. The Folk of Reeognition 
are the Sufi teaehers. 

Love is one of the attributes that is found between people and also between 
the servant and the Real. Every such attribute is an attribute of mutual simi¬ 
larity. Such attributes should not be ascribed to the Real unless they are 
found in the Shariah in both respects. The attribute of love has come in the 
Shariah, as when He said: ‘‘He loves them, and they love Him'' [5:54]. In an¬ 
other place He said, “Say: ‘If you love God, follow me, and God will love you" 
[3:31]. Elsewhere He said, “Among the people are those who take to themselves 
peers, apart from God, loving them as God is loved. But those who have faith 
love God more intensely" [2:165]. 

Given what we have mentioned, there is no escape from knowing the 
interpretation of love. Then there will be a difference between the love that 
is an attribute of the Real and the love that is an attribute of the created 
things, for there is no meaning that has more similarity. Moreover, there is a 
love that is unbelief, and a love that is faith. 

Let us first explain the love that is found between the creatures. Then we 
will differentiate between newly arrived love and eternal love. 

As for the love that is between the creatures, its first degree is conformity 
[muwdfaqa] of nature. Someone sees or hears something that conforms to his 
nature, so his nature is at ease with that thing. 

After a period of conformity with his nature, he reaches the second degree, 
inclination [mayl]. Inclination belongs to the soul. The soul inclines to com¬ 
panionship with the person or thing and turns away from others. The more 
inclination increases, the more turning away increases. 

After some time in the second station, he reaches the third station, which 
is affection [wudd], that is, wishing and hungering. When he reaches this 
station, he loves the person and loves to see her, sit with her, and listen to her. 

After he spends some time in this third station, he reaches the fourth de¬ 
gree, which is love. Concerning the word, there is a great deal of talk. One 
group has said that its root is mahd [he erased] and batt [he severed], that is, 
he erased from his secret core everything other than the beloved and cut off 
from his secret core everything but the beloved s remembrance. 

Another group said that it is derived from hubb [meaning ''jar”]. When the 
jar is full, there is no room for anything else; likewise, when the heart is full 
of love, it has no room for other than the friend. 
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Another group said that love is derived from habb^ meaning ''seed/' In the 
word s original meaning, the habb of something is its eore and marrow, 
whieh is why the heart s eore is ealled the seed of the heart. When friendship 
reaehes the eore, it is ealled love. 

Onee the person has passed some time in this station, he reaehes the fifth 
degree, whieh is distraetion [walah]. Distraetion is bewilderment. He be- 
eomes perplexed and bewildered. Whatever he sees, he faneies that it is his 
friend. Whatever he hears, he faneies that it is the words of his friend, like a 
mother whose ehild is lost, so she is said to be distraeted. 

When he passes beyond this fifth station, he eomes to the sixth station, 
whieh is ealled eapriee [hawd]. This is said to be derived from the air [hawa] 
that is between heaven and earth, in the sense that air is limpid and does not 
have any opaeity. When he reaehes this sixth station, his heart beeomes so 
limpid for the friend that not a single dust mote finds a plaee in it. 

One group has taken hawd in the sense of deseending and falling, as when 
God said: "By the star when it goes down [hawdf’ [53:1], that is, falls, plunges, 
deseends, and leaves. If the derivation is from here, then the word means that 
all the objeets of desire and everything other than the friend fall away 
from him. 

Another group has said that hawd is derived from the desired objeet and 
inelination, as God has said, ‘‘And forbade the soul its caprice” [79:40]. Ae- 
eording to this opinion, the meaning is that his every inelination and desire 
beeomes what is desired by the friend. 

Still another group said that the sense of the derivation of hawd is that the 
person beeomes entirely preoeeupied by the thing. He sees everything as it, 
and all its defeets beeome virtues, as when God said, “Have you seen him who 
has taken his caprice as his god?” [25:43]. When the unbeliever inelines toward 
an idol and sees the defeet of eontingeney, he beeomes blind to seeing it and 
replaees it with the attribute of eternity, whieh is divinity. The Real ealls this 
eapriee. 

Onee he has spent some time in this sixth station, he passes on to the sev¬ 
enth station, whieh is the degree of passion. This is also love, but sinee it has 
passed beyond the limit, it is ealled passion. In the same way, when munifi- 
eenee passes beyond the limit, it is ealled extravaganee. 

Ishq is said to be derived from ^ashaqa, whieh is the plant that twists 
around a tree and begins to eonsume it, and the tree s eolor turns yellow. 
Then it loses its fruit, drops its leaves, and beeomes dry, worthy of nothing 
but being felled and burned. Passion also, having reaehed perfeetion, over¬ 
throws the faeulties, holds the senses baek from their benefits, and impedes 
nature from its nourishment. It throws weariness between the lover and the 
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people, and he finds eompanionship with other than the friend tiresome. It 
pnlls all meanings ont of his sonl. Either it will make him ill or drive him 
mad. It holds him baek in this world nntil it destroys him. 

The disenssion that we jnst mentioned is not a stipnlation of this book. 
By mentioning it, we desired two things: first, onee this is known, we may 
deseribe love for the Real, and yon will not eonfnse the two. Then faith will 
not tnrn into nnbelief, nor will nnbelief tnrn into faith. 

The other goal was to deseribe briefly the love fonnd between ereated 
things and to note that in the ereatnres, this is not a deseription that we per- 
eeive. Thns it will be known that if we do not pereeive the reality of the love 
that oeenrs between the two sexes, how ean we pereeive the reality of the 
love that is between the servant and the Real? Whatever falls short of what is 
rightfnily dne to ereation will fall even fnrther short of what is rightfnlly dne 
to God. 

Now we tnrn baek to the deseription of the love that is between the Real 
and the servant. The Folk of the Prineiples hold that the Real's love for the 
servant is a desire for the good, and the servant s love for the Real is obedi- 
enee. Thns also in the visible world, when a servant is more obedient to his 
lord, people say that he is more loving toward his lord. And when a lord is 
kinder to his servant, they say that the lord is more loving toward the servant. 
In this meaning, the poet said. 

Were yonr love trnthfnl, yon wonld obey him— 
snrely the lover obeys the one he loves. 

This has been said beeanse love from the lesser ineites obedienee and ser- 
viee. As mneh as love inereases, lightness and elation in obedienee inerease. As 
is well known in the visible world, distraetion in serviee eomes from weari¬ 
ness and boredom with the one served, whereas elation and lightness in obedi¬ 
enee and serviee eome from intimaey with and love for the one served. So 
God s ereatnres have this. 

Again, both the Reals love and His enmity are a desire, and desire is one 
attribnte. The Real wills everything with this one desire. In the same way. He 
knows everything with one knowledge. The knowledge does not ehange, bnt 
the known things ehange. With the same eternal knowledge. He knows every 
known thing beeanse it is a known thing. In the same way. He desires all de¬ 
sired things with one desire. Desire does not ehange, bnt the desired things 
ehange. Henee, with the same eternal desire He wants every desired thing 
beeanse it is a desired thing. 

So desire is one, and the desired things are different. God wants one per¬ 
son to reeeive bad for what he does, and He wants someone else to reeeive 
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good for what he does. When He wants good, His desire is ealled love. When 
He wants evil, it is ealled enmity. The names beeome different beeanse of 
adjaeeney. It is not that the Reals attribntes of enmity and love are different 
or ehange into eaeh other. This happens only with the attribntes of ereated 
things, when enmity brings abont a ehange so that someone no longer loves, 
or love brings abont sneh a ehange in the lover that he no longer has enmity. 
The attribntes of ereated things bring abont ehanges in the ereated things, 
beeanse it is permissible for their attribntes to ehange. 

Again, the Real's attribntes do not bring abont ehange in the Real, beeanse 
He is eternal, and it is not permissible for His attribntes to ehange. Bnt His 
attribntes inflnenee ereated things. If we have enmity or love for someone, 
that brings abont pain or ease in ns. As for the Reals love and the Real's enmity, 
they bring abont pain and ease, tribniation and benefieenee, and ehastisement 
and merey in the ereatnres. The Real remains in the same attribnte that He 
had in the Beginningless. 

Let ns tnrn to the words of the Folk of Reeognition. The Folk of Reeogni- 
tion say that for them, love and enmity are not what the Folk of the Prineiples 
say. For it is permissible for the servant to be empty of obedienee and at the 
same time not be empty of love, for being empty of love is nnbelief. Thns, 
obedienee is not love, bnt obedienee is the inflnenee of love. Moreover, if 
obedienee were love, disobedienee wonid be enmity. There is eonsensns 
among the people, however, that the disobedient person of faith is not an 
enemy throngh disobedienee. Rather, as long as he is one of the faithfnl, he 
is a lover, even if he is disobedient. It follows that obedienee is not love, bnt 
love ineites obedienee. A person's obedienee is the inflnenee of love and the 
evidenee of love, not love itself. 

As for the Real's love and the Real's enmity, the Folk of Islam agree that 
these are beginningless attribntes. The good and evil that reaeh the servant 
are the inflnenee of beginningless love and enmity. Wherever beginningless 
love exereises its inflnenee, it makes eonformity appear; and wherever begin¬ 
ningless enmity exereises its inflnenee, it makes opposition appear. This is be¬ 
eanse the Beginningless exereises inflnenee and brings abont ehange, and the 
newly arrived ehanges and nndergoes inflnenee. The Beginningless infln- 
enees the newly arrived, bnt the newly arrived does not inflnenee the Begin¬ 
ningless. Undergoing inflnenee is to ehange. It is permissible for the newly 
arrived to ehange, bnt not for the Eternal. 

Now that yon have eome to know the differenee between the two loves, 
yon shonld know also that love is an attribnte that people are ineapable of 
deseribing. No one who has deseribed love has reported abont love itself. 
Rather, they talk abont its attribntes, its inflnenees, and the lovers' aets. 
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This is because the describer is one of two: either he is a lover or he is not. 

If he is not a lover, how will he describe something he has not seen? And if he 
is a lover, he will be so preoccupied with love s burning that he will not have 
the opportunity to describe it. And if he does, but those who hear have no 
trace of this burning, his description will not be understood. Hence there is 
no use in describing it. 

This is why all tongues have been dumb about love. They spoke of its 
influences, attributes, and acts. Someone who is not aware of love does not 
know what they are talking about, and someone who is under its influence 
sees what the description describes. 

(Shark al-taarruf li madhhab al-tasawwuf 1387-92) 

Soon after Bukhari completed his commentary, Hujwlrl wrote his 600-page 
Unveiling the Veiled (Kashf al-mahjub). R. A. Nicholson, who translated the book 
into English a hundred years ago on the basis of a rather faulty text, thought it was 
the first book on Sufism in Persian. The text devotes ten pages to love in the midst 
of a fifteen-page chapter on the ritual prayer (salat), which, Hujwlrl tells us, is the 
manifestation of love for God. Much of his discussion is devoted to the derivation 
of the word and the views of Kalam experts. In one passage, he tells us that the 
Sufi teachers agree that Sufism is simply another word for love. 

Love is well known among every people. It is famous in every tongue and 
current in every language. No intelligent man of any sort is able to conceal it 
from himself. Among the shaykhs of this group, Sumntin al-Muhibb has a 
specific school of thought. He says that love is the root and foundation of the 
road to the Real, and the states and stations are its way stations. Whatever 
place the seeker may have on the road may disappear, except love. As long as 
the road exists, love can never disappear. The other shaykhs all agreed with 
him in this meaning, but the name is too general and famous. They wanted 
to conceal love s properties from the people, so they changed the name. To 
verify the existence of love s meaning, they named its limpidness safwa, and 
they called the lover a sufl. A group of them named the lovers abandonment 
of his own choice and his affirmation of the Beloved s choice poverty, and 
they called the lover a poor man. 

(Kashf al-mahjub, 451-52) 

In Way Stations of the Travelers, Ansarl mentions love as the sixty-first sta¬ 
tion, and this has led some modern scholars to suggest that he did not give 
much importance to it. As noted earlier, however, he talks about the central 
importance of ihsan, doing the beautiful, in the introductions to both Way 
Stations and One Hundred Fields. In Way Stations, he calls ihsan 'an all- 
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comprehensive allusion to the position of this group' {Mandzil 6). In other 
words, the path to God is bound up with achieving beauty of character, and 
beauty cannot be disengaged from love. Those who strive to achieve ihsan are 
motivated by love for Him and for everything beautiful. In the chapter on love 
in Way Stations, Ansar! says, 'Tove is the mark of the Tribe [the Sufis], the title 
of the Tariqah, and the seat of the relationship [with God]" {Mandzil 71). It is 
likely that he placed love in the middle of the path for the same reason that 
Ghazall offers in Giving Life: 

Love for God is the furthest goal among the stations and the highest pinnacle 
of the degrees. After reaching love, later stations, like yearning, familiarity, and 
contentment, are among its fruits and consequences. All the stations before 
love—such as repentance, patience, and abstinence —are preliminaries to it. 

{Ihya 4:427). 

In his earlier One Hundred Fields, Ansar! takes the same position as Hujwm, 
noting that the path to God is simply the path of love. Remember, he said at the 
very beginning that the book is based on a series of sermons in which he ex¬ 
plains the meaning of the verse ''Say: 'If you love God, follow me, and God will 
love you'' (3:31). In other words, the one hundred fields are the ascending stages 
of the soul s journey in love as it follows in the footsteps of the Prophet. In the 
very last paragraph of the book, after having described the one hundred fields, 
Ansar! returns to the theme of love: 

These one hundred fields are all drowned in the field of love. The one 
hundred-and-first field is love: "He loves them, and they love Him" [5:54]. 
"Say: 'If you love God'" [3:31]. Love is three stations: The first is truthfulness, 
the middle drunkenness, and the last nonbeing. 

{Mayddn 333) 


DESGRIPTIONS OF LOVE 

Among the important themes highlighted by most discussions of love is its 
inexplicability. Anyone can be a lover, but no one can explain love, something 
that is fairly obvious from everyday experience. The texts rarely try to define 
love and choose instead to describe its qualities and characteristics. For exam¬ 
ple, in the first 450 pages of Repose of the Spirits, Sam an! mentions love repeat¬ 
edly before offering anything like a definition. Here is the closest he comes to 
explicating the two basic sorts of love—Gods love for man and mans love for 
God. The passage pertains to his chapter on the divine name wal!, the Friend. 
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A man was fishing, and a fish fell into his trap. The fish said, '4 am a living 
being who glorifies God. Will you forbid me to glorify?” 

Another fish answered him: 'Are you doing God a favor by glorifying 
Him? What plaee is this for talk of glorifieation? You must give up your sweet 
life. Don't talk.” 

He sent a whiff of loves story into the world, and the whole world beeame 
distraeted, but before reaehing the outskirts of His majesty, they eame to 
naught. The sword of severity was drawn, the garment of exaltedness was 
donned, and a hundred thousand friends and sineerely truthful were perplexed 
and pulled into the road. The seeker was lost in the seeking, and the seareher 
annihilated in the searehing. The finder of eestasy reaehed finding, eestasy 
was lost in vision, and finding the Found turned into losing. The seer reaehed 
vision of Him, and His vision disappeared in the bewilderment of vision. No 
eye is worthy of seeing Him. No heart buys this story. 

My eyes want only to see You, 
my ears want only Your words. 

They have high aspirations, 
but they're not worthy of You. 

He ereated the dust, and in it He prepared reeognition. Then He handed 
reeognition over to love. He removed the intermediaries and handed love over 
to proximity. He removed the marks of the road and handed proximity over to 
bewilderment. Bewilderment is beyond all the stations. "O Guide of the be¬ 
wildered, inerease me in bewilderment!'"^ Shibll said, "These are the words 
of a bird in a eage. No matter where it stieks out its head, it eannot find the 
road.” 

The bewildered are those who dwell in the pavilion of divine jealousy. If 
they want to eome out to the ereatures for a moment, they eannot. Everything 
outside the eurtain is loss of the road, and everything inside the eurtain de¬ 
rives from the traees of the perfeet divine majesty. 

Anyone who eannot go from ereation to the Real has lost the road, and 
anyone who eannot go from the Real to ereation is bewildered. No matter 
how far he goes, he returns only to Him. This is like Moses and his people— 
though they went far, they were at the first step. 

"I had pure attributes—so there had to be a reeognizer. I had unqualified 
beauty—so there had to be a lover. I had an uneonditioned Essenee—so 
there had to be a seeker.” 

There were attributes, so there had to be a reeognizer. There was beauty, 
so there had to be a lover. There was the sought, so there had to be a seeker. 
There was the intended, so there had to be an intender. There was the gaze. 
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so there had to be an objeet of the gaze. There was reeeption, so there had 
to be something reeeived. There was merey, so there had to be an objeet of 
merey. There was forgiveness, so there had to be an objeet of forgiveness. 

The other ereated things had nothing to do with love, for they did not have 
high aspirations. The work of the angels was npright beeanse there was no 
talk of love with them. All this np-and-downness, this above-and-beneathness, 
these drafts mixed with poison, these swords hanging over the heads of the 
Adamites—these are all beeanse the talk of love was with them. 

Orderly and arranged work belongs to those who know nothing of love. 
When a whiff of love s rose reaehes the nostrils of someone s eovenant, tell 
him to detaeh his heart from the rose, for 'Tove seorehes mortal man, nei¬ 
ther letting him be nor blowing him away.'' 

Passion for Yon made me a tavern-goer like this— 
otherwise I was safe and orderly. 

By God, I do not know whether I shonld blame my sonl 
for love, my nnlneky eyes, or my heart. 

I blamed my sonl, bnt it said the eyes had sinned. 

I blamed my eyes, bnt they said, ''Blame the heart for sinning." 

O ehevalier! Yon hear all this talk of love, bnt what exaetly is love? What is 
the servant's love for the Real? What is the Real's love for the servant? This is 
a tremendons root. 

The Real's love for the servant is desire for a speeifie bonnty and eonjnne- 
tion with a speeifie seeret and kindness. This seeret is beyond speeeh, and only 
lovers know what it is, for physieians know the measnre of the pain of the ill. 
"Before the eneonnter, the lover's reeompense is iniqnity." No eanse ean pre¬ 
pare for this gentleness, and no eontrivanee ean be its means. 

The servant's love for the Real is that he finds in his heart a state whose 
onteome is that he eonforms to the eommandments. He ehooses the eom- 
mandment over what is ehosen by the gambling, wine-drinking, eommand- 
ing sonl, whose love is bnilt on the body's desires for its own shares. Anyone 
who seizes the belt of love detaehes his heart from all shares whatsoever. 

Love is enrtained by the attribntes of the states, for its roots are in the jewel 
box of enrtaining. These are the states of the pions. 

Love demands elinging to the gate of the Beloved. It is derived from 
ahabbal-bair, that is, "the eamel pnt its knees on the gronnd," so no matter 
how mneh yon beat it, it did not move from its plaee. 

All these words are reports and narratives. As for the reality, "Love is a state 
that eannot be expressed in words." 


{Rawh 463-65) 
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Sam am talks in some detail about the meaning of love also at the beginning 
of his commentary on the divine name wadud, the Loving, and then ties the 
discussion back to the tale of God s creation of Adam. 

O You who disclose Your love by caressing the servants, O You who love Your 
servants despite Your unneediness, O You who throw love between the ser¬ 
vant and Yourself without any partner! 

He says, ''He is the Forgiving, the Loving/BeloveT’ [85:14]. And He says, 
"Those who have faith and do worthy deeds—to them the All-Merciful shall 
assign love’ [19:96]. 

Wadud is an intensive from widad. You can also say that wadud means 
mawdud [beloved]. In the verse, the Forgiving is He who has much forgive¬ 
ness, and the Loving/Beloved is He who is intense in love. In other words: He 
has much forgiveness toward them because He loves them, and He has much 
forgiveness for them because they love Him. 

The master Abu 'All Daqqaq said, ''He singled out Adam by creating him 
with His hand. He singled out Moses with His words, '1 made you for Myself’ 
[20:41], and He singled out us with His words 'He loves them, and they love 
Him [5;54].” 

Explaining the road of love with the tongue is easy, but undertaking the 
stipulations of love is the work of Men. 

Harith Muhasibl said, "Love is that you incline toward something with 
your entirety; you prefer it over your soul, your spirit, and what belongs to 
you; you conform to it secretly and openly; and you know that you fall short 
in what is due to it.” 

The road of love is such that you must busy yourself with the Beloved to¬ 
tally. You must expend your spirit, heart, and body in His road. You must seek 
conformity with Him both secretly and openly. You should not give priority 
to your own share s evil eye. Rather, you must give priority to His share. And 
when you have done all this, you must know that you are thrown down by 
incapacity and you must recognize that you are broken by shortcoming. 

Abud-Qasim Nasrabadl said, "Love is battling against solace in every 
state.” Love is that whenever your heart talks of not having sorrow, you take 
up spear and sword and fight against your heart. 

In the two worlds, no one dared talk of love. All at once, the roar of love's 
royal drum fell into the Sovereignty. The proximate angels said, "What hap¬ 
pened? Why have our many thousand years of glorifying and hallowing been 
given to the wind?” 

It was said, "Don't look at these forms, look at the deposit of Majesty: He 
loves them, and they love Him.” 
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Gabriel, Michael, and the other exalted ones had become satisfied and 
content with glorification and hallowing. All of a sndden, the footsteps of 
Adam came into the world. The ways were altered and the foods changed: ''O 
Gabriel, bind np yonr waist and be a messenger! O Michael, prepare yonrself 
to be the keeper of the treasnry! O Azrael, make yonr heart happy with tak¬ 
ing away worn-ont clothing! O Seraphiel, snbmit yonrself to giving ont new 
clothing! 

''First yon mnst taste a draft so that the dnst of yonr claim 'We glorify Thy 
praise’ [2:30] may depart from yon.” 

"What mnst be done?” 

‘‘Prostrate yourselves before Adam [2:34]. Yon mnst go before this piece 
of clay and prostrate yonrselves. That will be an increase in yonr road, not an 
increase in his, for he has already been accepted by election: Surely God 
chose Adam [3:33]. f blew into him of My spirit [15:29]. Him whom I created 
with My own two hands [38:75].” 

(Rawh 408-9) 

Maybudl offers one of his longer descriptions of love in explaining the verse 
of mutual love. He begins by pointing out that the verse contains a warning for 
those who turn away from God and good news for those who turn toward Him. 
Here is part of what he has to say: 

The good news is that whoever does not turn back is counted among the 
friends, the folk of love and faith. Those who do not fall into the abyss of 
turning back have the good news that the name of love will fall upon them. 

God says, “Should any of you turn back on your religion, God will bring a 
people whom He loves and who love Him” [5:54]. First He affirms His love, 
then the servants' love. Thus you know that so long as God does not love the 
servant, the servant will not love. 

Wasitl said, "Gehenna was nullified when He mentioned His love for 
them with His words ‘He loves them, and they love Him.’ What do defective 
attributes have to do with beginningless and endless attributes?” 

Ibn Ata' was asked what love is. He said, "Branches that grow in the heart 
and give fruit in the measure of intellect.” 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "The sign of finding friendship's response is 
contentment, the water of friendship increases through loyalty, the substance 
of friendship's treasure is light, the fruit of friendship's tree is joy. Whoever 
fails to keep away from the two worlds is excused from friendship. Whoever 
seeks from the Friend something other than the Friend is ungrateful. Friend¬ 
ship is friendship for God, all the rest disquiet.” 
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He loves them, and they love Him. A great work and a magnificent bazaar 
rose np in water and clay and became the kiblah of the Reals friendship and 
the target of nnion s arrow. How conld the traveler not be delighted that 
friendship is the nearest way station to the Protector? The tree that prodnces 
only the frnit of joy is friendship, the soil that grows nothing bnt the flowers 
of intimacy is friendship, the clond that rains nothing bnt light is friendship, 
the drink whose poison tnrns into honey is friendship, the road whose dnst is 
mnsk and ambergris is friendship. Friendship's inscription is beginningless, 
and friendships bnrning brand endless. 

When the Friend s friendship is my habit and disposition, 

I am all from the Friend, and all of me is the Friend. 

Behold how long friendships good fortnne lasts! Listen how fitting is the 
tale of the friends! Friendships field has the width of the heart, and the king¬ 
dom of paradise is one branch of friendships tree. Those who drink friend¬ 
ship's wine are promised vision. Whoever is sincere will reach the goal. 

God revealed to David, ''O David, he who seeks Me will in trnth find Me, 
bnt how can those who seek others find Me? 

''O David, tell the people of the earth, 'Turn toward companionship and 
intimacy with Me! Become intimate with My remembrance! Then I will be 
yonr heart's intimate.' 

H have created the clay of my friends from the clay of My bosom friend 
Abraham, from the clay of My speaking companion Moses, and from the 
clay of My beloved Mnhammad. 

''O David, I have created the hearts of those who yearn for Me from My 
own light and nnrtnred them with My own majesty. I have servants whom I 
love and who love Me: He loves them and they love Him. They remember Me 
and I remember them: So remember Me, and I will remember you [2:152]. They 
are happy with Me and I am happy with them: God is well pleased with them 
and they are well pleased with Him [5:119]. They stay loyal to My covenant and 
I stay loyal to their covenant: And be loyal to My covenant, and 1 shall be loyal 
to your covenant [2:40]. They yearn for Me and I yearn for them: 'Snrely the 
yearning of the pions to enconnter Me has become protracted, bnt My yearn¬ 
ing to enconnter them is more intense."^" 

(Kcis/z/'3:154-56) 

In Stage Two of his commentary on the verse of following (3:31), Maybudl 
says that love has four marks, the first of which is to follow the Messenger. Then 
he writes: 
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In another place, He made hoping for death the mark of friendship: ‘‘If you 
suppose that you are the friends of God, apart from the people, then hope for 
death, if you are truthfuL [62:6]. He says: If yon speak in trnth that yon love 
God, hope for death, for friendship is the motivation for yearning, and when 
someone is overcome by yearning, he desires to see the Friend. When some¬ 
one desires only to see the Friend, he is always hoping to reach the Friend, 
and death is the only way to reach Him. So why do yon dislike death, when 
death canses arrival at the Friend? 

It is said that for some, death is a comfort, and for others it is a blight. 
Some find it to be a comfort becanse ''When someone loves meeting God, 
God loves meeting him.” Others find it to be a blight becanse "When someone 
dislikes meeting God, God dislikes meeting him.”’^ 

It was said to a rennnciant, "Do yon love death?” 

He pansed. The qnestioner said, "If yon were trnthfnl in yonr rennncia- 
tion, yon wonld not dislike death.” 

The third mark of trnthfnlness in love is that the remembrance of the 
Beloved is always so fresh in the lovers heart and on his tongne that heedless¬ 
ness and forgetfnlness have no access to him. The Prophet said, "When 
someone loves something, he keeps on remembering it.” 

The fonrth mark of loyalty in friendship is that he loves everything related 
to the Beloved, snch as the Qnr an, which is His speech; the Kaabah, which 
is His honse; Mnstafa, who is His Messenger; and the faithfnl, who are His 
friends. Mnstafa said, "Love God becanse of the blessings with which He 
nonrishes yon, love me becanse of God s love for me, and love the folk of my 
honse becanse of love for me.” 

(KashfiM) 

Sam am describes the characteristics of lovers in a passage that begins by 
looking at the repercussions of God s beginningless love in the created realm. 
In the fourth paragraph, when he mentions "the beginningless dot,” he has in 
mind the dot under the Arabic letter ba in the word hubb (written hb in its 
unvoweled form). Ahmad Ghazall uses similar imagery in this passage: "Love s 
root grows in Eternity. The dot under the ba in He loves them became a seed 
scattered in the ground of they love Him. Or rather, the dot was scattered in 
them, and they love Him grew up” {Sawdnih 44). 

O dervish! The brand on you was put in the fire before your existence, and 
your robe was prepared before you came into being. "God created the spirits 
four thousand years before the bodies.”’^ He gave the spirits stations and way 
stations in which they were adorned with the jewels of generosity before 
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creation, and then He pnt them into these bodies. He set down the spirit in 
the neighborhood of this nnmanly sonl so that the sonls stink wonld be rem¬ 
edied by the spirits pnrity and fragranee. Beantifnlly done! In Yonr mnnifi- 
cenee, Yon prepared seeret eores and sewed the robes of pions hearts before 
their existenee! 

O dervish! Were it not for the assistanee of the Exalted Presenee, no per¬ 
son of faith eonld safegnard his faith for one instant. He filled the world with 
assistanee, He threw robes on His eleet, and He plaeed robes on the others. 
The goal was the same. After all, when a snitan, ont of friendship, eommands 
someone to come somewhere for a feast, the goal is not the plaee, it is the 
friend. ''My goal in yonr lane is yonr faee.” 

I made the covenant of love not for dnst 
bnt for that wherein My beloved dwells. 

Know that in reality no fragrant herb snbtler than the herb of love grew in 
the meadow of lordhood and servanthood. It is love that eonveys a man to the 
Beloved —everything else is a highway robber on the Tariqah. All the taw- 
hld-voieers' attribntes fall apart in tawhld, and all the lovers' attribntes eome 
to nanght in love. Tawhld remains withont description, and love remains 
withont attribnte. 

All the lovers stood np and stepped forth in love. The beginningless dot in 
He loves them [5:54] came forth and weleomed them all. All of them fled be- 
eanse of their ineapaeity to show gratitnde for that one dot. No one dared 
take a breath. They knew that even if the seven heavens and the seven earths 
were to beeome their instrnetors, they wonld not be able to ask for the snbtle 
gifts that He gave them withont their asking. 

When the lovers gazed on their own ineapaeity and His exaltedness. He, 
in His gentleness, plaeed the gift of vision on top of that. If love s final end is 
not vision of the Beloved, then to speak of love is a metaphor. 

Here, however, there is a rnle: friendship for Him does not eome together 
with seattered desires in the same heart. The obligation of the body is prayer 
and fasting, and that of the heart is friendship. 

In friendship, the person of faith has no eseape from three states: fear, 
hope, and love. Fear eomes from gazing at wrath, hope from gazing at gen¬ 
erosity, and love from gazing at the divinity. Whoever finds pnrity finds it 
throngh His glorifiedness, and whoever finds love finds it from His divinity. 
Whoever sees, reeognizes; whoever reeognizes, elings; and whoever elings, 
bnrns. Those who are bnrnt ean no longer bnrn. Those who reeognize 
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Him recognize Him through Him, and those who love Him love Him 
through Him. 

(Rawh 461-62) 

One of the more obvious marks of love is burning and fire. As Sam'anl says, 
''Love in its essence is fire, and every fire has a flame. The flame of love's fire is 
yearning. And what is yearning? The thirst of hearts to encounter the beloved" 
{Rawh 358). Maybudl describes some of the characteristics of love's fire in his 
commentary on the verse ''Surely your Lord is God, who created the heavens and 
the earth'' (7:54). He bases his discussion on the clear distinction between the 
meanings of the names Lord (rabb) and God (allah). Lord designates God as 
the caretaker of servants ('abd), and God designates Him as the reality that em¬ 
braces all names and attributes and simultaneously stands beyond all. Servants 
look to the Lord for help and guidance, and lovers look to God for absolutely 
everything. In the process, they forget themselves and pass beyond all thought 
of gain and loss. 

First He said Lord as the share of the common people, then He said God as 
the share of the recognizers and the sincerely truthful. Lord puts the hearts of 
good men at ease, God plunders the spirits of the recognizers. Lord bestows 
blessings on the askers, God throws love into the lovers' hearts. Lord pours 
the blessings of vision on the faithful, God lights up the lamp of love and vi¬ 
sion in the recognizers. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "Love and vision met. Love said to vision, 'You 
are like light, for you brighten the world.' 

"Vision said to love, 'You are like fire, for you burn the world.' Then vision 
said, 'When I disclose myself, I pull suffering from the heart.' 

"Love said, 'Well, when I settle down in the heart, I plunder it.' 

"Vision said, 'I am a gift for those who are tested.' 

"Love said, 'I throw tumult into the world.'" 

Vision is the share of those who recognize Him in the artisanries. They 
reach Him on the basis of the artisanries —the engendered, determined, and 
newly arrived things, namely, the creation of the earth, the heavens, the sun, 
the moon, and the subjected stars. Love is the share of those who recognize 
Him through Him and who come from Him to the artisanries, not from the 
artisanries to Him. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "Miserable is he who recognizes Him through 
the artisanries! Wretched is he who loves Him for the sake of blessings! Fool¬ 
ish is he who searches for Him with his own effort! 
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''He who recognizes Him through the artisanries worships Him in fear 
and want. He who loves Him for the sake of blessings turns away on the day 
of tribulation. He who seeks Him by himself fancies that the not-found will 
be found. 

"The recognizers recognize Him through His light, but no one can give 
expression to the radiance of finding. Burning in the fire of love, they never 
turn away from joy.'' 

(Kczsfif 3:638-39) 

While commenting on the verses ''What will apprise you what the Crusher 
is? The lit-up fire of God!" (104:5-6), Maybudl explains that love's fire burns away 
everything other than God. 

In the tongue of the folk of allusion and in keeping with the tasting of the 
folk of understanding, the lit-up fire of God is what the Pir of the Tariqah said: 

"It is a fire set by the limpidness of love that spoils the delights of life and 
strips away solace. Nothing can hold it back except the encounter." 

This is the state of that chevalier of the Tariqah, Hallaj, who said, "They 
struck the lit-up fire of God in my inwardness seventy years before it burned." 
Then the kindling of the present moment of "I am the Real" sent out sparks. 
The sparks fell on that burnt one and took flame, so nothing was left of him 
but sparks. 

{Kashf 10:61^) 

Sam'anl explains that the fire of love gradually burns away self-centeredness 
and prepares the lover for total annihilation. At first, the seeker's soul is like new 
cloth that will not burst into flame no matter how much you work on it with flint 
and steel. The soul is full of itself, its own shares and desires, its own virtues and 
vices. To catch Are, it must be singed and ready. 

Love is the talk of the burnt, not that of the self-made. Fire wants something 
already burnt in order to catch. That Orb of light, that Illuminator of the dark 
night, that Master of hospitality toward His speaking companion Moses, that 
Narcissus of the bosom friend Abraham—He wants the burnt! 

If you put a thousand precious silks before stone and iron, the fire will not 
catch, for they have the frivolity of color. If you bring new cloth, that will be 
of no use, for it has the smell of existence. 

Fire comes out from the curtain of concealment into the open and throws 
out sparks. When it does not see any confidant, it pulls back its head until it 
finds something already burnt. Then it catches and brightens the world. 

In the same way, the fire of love will never catch in any self-seeing man of 
wealth or any refractory sultan. Rather, it will catch in a person so burnt that 
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if you test him by poking your finger on a spot of his heart, it will fall to 
pieees. 

So for the fire to get going, you need the burnt. If you try with Byzantine 
or Baghdadi silk, that won't do. If you use new eloth, the fire will hardly eateh. 
You need a worn-out pateh, halfway between existenee and nonexistenee — 
distraught and bewildered between effaeement and affirmation. 

First the pateh is thrown to the edge of nonexistenee, but the strueture of 
its parts is kept together. Onee it has been ehastised by the passing of time 
and trampled underfoot by the days, you bring it and wash it elean. Then you 
strike fire in it so that its parts may be put to work and burn. Then you plaee 
a heavy burden on it and keep it in a solid eupboard. With the tongue of 
its state, the fire will say, ''I have burned it, and a day will eome when I will 
brighten it." 

''O luminous fire, this burnt eloth is blaek and dark. What do you want 
with it?" 

It said, Wes, so it is, but it has my brand." 

Today, the fire of He loves them, and they love Him has been struek in your 
heart and you have been burned by love. Just as they put a heavy burden on 
that burnt eloth, so also they will put the heavy burden of death on your parts 
and members. Then they will keep you in the eupboard of the grave, eontem- 
plating the gentleness of the One. After that, tomorrow, when the light of the 
King s gaze appears in the world, it will eateh in you and give you a beauty 
sueh that next to you the full moon will be worthless. No longer will the 
moon have any standing, nor will the sun have any light. Where is this ex¬ 
pressed? Faces on that day radiant, gazing on their Lord [75:22-23]. And when 
you see, you will see bliss and a great kingdom [76:20]. 

(Rawh 301-2) 

In Brides of Clarification, Ruzbihan Baqll summarizes much of the discus¬ 
sion of love over the centuries while explaining the verse ''Say: 'If you love God, 
follow me, and God will love you'' (3:31). 

For the reeognizers and the lovers, the reality of love is the ineineration of 
the heart in the fires of yearning, the repose of the spirit in the pleasure of 
passion, the drowning of the senses in the oeean of intimaey, the purifieation 
of the soul with the waters of holiness, the vision of the Beloved with the all- 
seeing eye, shutting the all-seeing eye toward the two worlds, flying with the 
seeret eore in the Unseen, and beeoming eharaeterized by the eharaeter 
traits of the Beloved. This is the root of love. 

As for the braneh of love, it is eonformity with the Beloved in everything of 
whieh He approves, aeeeptanee of His trial with the attribute of eontentment. 
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surrender to His deeree and measuring out with the stipulation of loyalty, 
and following the Sunnah of Mustafa. 

As for the eourtesies of the folk of love, these are severanee from appetites 
and pleasures, hurrying to good deeds, stillness in seelusion and self- 
watehfulness, sniffing out the inblowings of the attributes, humility in whis¬ 
pered prayer, and entering into supererogatory works and worshipful aets. The 
goal is to beeome qualified by the Reals attributes and to be led by His light 
among the ereatures. God says, ''The servant never eeases drawing near to Me 
with supererogatory works until I am his hearing, eyesight, tongue, and hand.” 

There will be no unmixed love until the rational spirit, with the eye of the 
seeret eore, sees and eontemplates the Real in the attribute of Beauty and the 
loveliness of Eternity, not with the attribute of bounties and blessings. For 
when love is born from seeing blessings, that is love with a eause. But the re¬ 
ality of love has no eauses from the lovers side inasmueh as he is something 
other than the Beloved. 

fArabs al-haydn fi haqdbq al-Qurdn 1:141) 


CHOSEN BY LOVE 

It is fairly obvious that love may come without any known reason. When it 
does, it cannot be repelled. Maybudl quotes a hemistich: "Love is what comes, 
not what is learned” (Krzs/zf 10:400). More than once he cites a whispered prayer 
of Ansar! to the same effect, as in the following passage, in which he is com¬ 
menting on the verse "And surely in the cattle there is a lesson for you: we give 
you to drink of what is in their bellies, between feces and blood, pure milk, sweet 
to the drinkers' (16:66). 

Two impurities came together, one feces and the other blood. God with His 
power made pure milk appear between the two. In the same way, two drops 
came together in the womb. God s determination and form giving made a 
form of such beauty appear from the two! He formed you, so He made your 
forms beautiful [40:64]. 

He brings together two difficult tasks for the servant, one the burden of dis¬ 
obedience, the other shortcoming in obedience. Then God's bounty makes 
mercy and forgiveness appear between the two: He will set right your deeds for 
you and He will forgive you your sins [33:71]- 

In what preceded all precedents and began all beginnings, the Pen wrote 
in the Tablet that the candle of the Shariah and the lamp of faith and cer¬ 
tainty would light up in someone's breast. It does not matter whether he falls 
asleep. When he wakes up, he will see the lit candle next to his pillow. 
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The Pir of the Tariqah said, ''O God, do You know what has made me 
happy? I did not fall to You by myself. You wanted—it was not I who wanted. 

I saw the Friend at my pillow when I woke up from sleep.” 

By way of allusion, God is saying, ''I took milk, whieh is your nourishment 
and your share, and passed it over feees and blood, preserving it from both. 

As for tawhld, it is My rightful due, so it is mueh more deserving of being 
preserved by Me. It will pass over this world and the afterworld and not re- 
eeive any traee. Were the traee of this world or the afterworld to sit on tawhld, 
it would not be worthy of Me. Tawhld is pure of this world and the afterworld. 
The light of tawhld is the destruetion of water and dust. Turning the eye of 
the heart away from self is to pereeive the finding of tawhld.” 

(Kcisfi/* 5:407-8) 

To say that love has no cause (Hlla) is to say that it has no cause outside God 
Himself, who 'doved to be recognized, so He created the creatures.” All the fac¬ 
tors that seem to stir up love in people s hearts are in fact secondary causes {sa- 
bab) of love, not the primary cause. As long as we look for causality in this world, 
in the realm of efficient causality familiar to people nowadays, there can be no 
explanations, only correlations. Ahmad Ghazall writes: 

Ghapter [57]. When there is true love, it is the foundation of holiness, noth¬ 
ing but purity and cleanliness. It is far from accidents and causes, pure of 
portions. This is because its beginning is He loves them. With Him, of course, 
there is no possibility of cause or portion. Anything with the mark of cause or 
portion is outside the work, accidental, uninvited, and borrowed. 

{Sawanih 44) 

Sam am often refers to the fact that people love God without any cause. In 
the first passage below, he does so by differentiating between what seekers on 
the path to God can do and what they cannot do. They can repent, pray, fast, 
and so on, because all these are activities, whether of the soul or the body. These 
things have causes related to the seekers, who can use their freedom of choice 
to put the causes into effect. But they cannot choose to love. Love comes on its 
own. In other words, people can try to obey the religious command, but they 
have nothing to say about the creative command. It is the creative command 
that throws love into the heart, and no one can help the lover by giving him 
good advice, for his free choice is not involved. Hence the Arabic saying that 
Sam am sometimes quotes, ''There is no consultation in love.” 

Sometimes the oeean of trial begins to send up waves, and the lover no lon¬ 
ger has the eapaeity to bear it. He believes that he ean repent of love in order 
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to be delivered from the trial of his eapriee. But this belief is wrong. In the 
shariah of love, repentanee is folly, for it is to seek a reprieve and to wish for a 
eoneession. ''Sufism is eonstraint without peaee and severity without merey.” 

O you who speak to me with good adviee, 
you tell me I should turn away from love. 

On the Day of Mustering, God will not 

gather my bones without my love for Him. 

O dervish! Repentanee is something that you aequire, but love is neither 
aequired nor eonneeted with any eause. It sometimes happens that the Be¬ 
loved s beauty unveils to the lover the ruling properties of jealousy and guards 
the eyes against glaneing and gazing, or rather, against thoughts and notions. 
Majesty demands that he abandon his own portions and desire. He must 
ehoose the Friend s desire over his own—in separation and severity, withhold¬ 
ing and rejeetion, restraint and repulsion. 

The burnt lover, willingly or unwillingly, repents of seeking for what he 
wants and looking at eauses. Then He assigns the faney of yearning and the 
ardor of burning to his heart and liver. The lover is unable to bear it. He ean- 
not go forth with patienee and self-restraint. What a wonder is the lover in 
this state! What harshness he suffers, with no merey or favor! If he preserves 
his repentanee, it is said, "Good for you, O weary man!'' And if he breaks it, 
it is said, "Bravo, O eovenant breaker!" 

{Rawh 365) 

Passion is not a matter of ehoiee. What a lovely day when someone is walk¬ 
ing on a road and all at onee his feet fall on a treasure! The one entrusted 
with this talk eomes down, throws the lasso of seeking around his neek, and 
pulls, whether to the gallows or the throne. 

(399-400) 

But who is "the one entrusted with this talk"? The word entrusted {muwak- 
kal) is typically used to describe the angels, each of which has been given a 
specific task by God. Perhaps Sam am has in mind an angelic function, but in 
any case he means that love descends from on high, from the realm of the Un¬ 
seen, and it has no true cause other than God. The creative force of He loves them 
instills in human beings the mystery of they love Him. This point has already 
been discussed with a stress on the divine side of things, but a few more selections 
from Sam'anT can help bring out how human love is implicit in divine love. 

God held the beauty of His love before the hearts of the great ones, and the 
luminous traces of the beauty of unqualified love appeared in the mirror of 
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their hearts. So our love abides through His love, not His love through our 
love. 

The mirror image subsists through the beauty of the form, not through the 
subsistenee of the mirror. If you take the form away, the image will go. If the 
sultan of He loves them should put on the shirt of exaltation and unneediness, 
nothing but wind would remain in the powerless hands of they love Him. 

{Rawh 520) 

Repentanee substitutes for obedienee just as dust substitutes for water [in 
ablutions]. The obedient person has obedienee, but the disobedient person 
has repentanee. The eompensation for obedienee is the Garden, and the 
eompensation for repentanee is love: ''Surely God loves the repenters' [2:222]. 

'Tove is My attribute. When there is talk of attributes, how ean there be 
talk of the eight paradises—or rather, of a thousand thousand paradises? If I 
do not forgive you, who will forgive you? Who forgives sins but God? [3:135]- If 
the prinee of Khurasan does not aeeept you, the prinee of Iraq will aeeept 
you. But if I do not aeeept you, who will aeeept you? 

''Abraham, who was the father of the ereed and wore the robe of bosom 
friendship, I ealled a servant, and Isaae and Jaeob, with all their struggle and 
eontemplation, I ealled servants: And mention Our servants Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob [38:45]. Job, with all his patienee, I ealled a servant: And men¬ 
tion Our servant Job [31:41]. Solomon, with all his gratitude, I ealled a servant: 
What a fine servant! [38:30]. And you, with all your disloyalty and fault, I 
ealled a servant: Tell My servants, 'Surely 1 am the Forgiving, the Ever-Merciful 
and that My chastisement is the painful chastisement' [15:49].'' 

Say: "O My servants who have been immoderate against yourselves, despair 
not of God's mercy—surely God forgives all sins" [39:53]. This is nothing but the 
divine solieitude and the kingly kind favor. Surely God wrote a writing, and 
it is with Him on the Throne: "My merey takes preeedenee over My wrath." 

Already Our word has preceded [37:171]. As for those to whom the most beau¬ 
tiful was precedent from Us [21:101]. All at onee the preeedenee of merey 
eharges out from the eoneealment of the Unseen and unsettles a man. Love 
moves in his heart. Love beeomes thought, thought beeomes aspiration, aspi¬ 
ration beeomes intention, intention beeomes resolve, resolve beeomes strength, 
strength beeomes movement, and assistanee eomes with eontinuity. Then, 
in seriousness and effort, the man says, "God is greater." 

In the middle of the night or at dawn, if disquiet appears for the truthful 
lover and sleep flees from his eyes, he will put aside his warm elothing, his 
sweet sleeping plaee, and his beautiful spouse. He will get up, make an ablu¬ 
tion, and eome in pleading to the Exalted Presenee. Then the eall will eome 
from the Presenee, "My servant, if indeed you have said farewell to sleep and 
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ease, here then is My beauty and majesty. 'How beautiful in My eyes are 
those who make themselves beautiful for My sake!'” 

When will an attraetion of the Real be taken from the quiver of the Will 
and shot at the target of your heart s eore? When you beeome the prey, you 
will turn away from this person and that. 

"With one pull. We make an idol worshiper the possessor of a breast and 
We make a highway robber like Fudayl a traveler on the road. We do not 
need your deeds, but you need Our help. For the sake of your heart. We bring 
deeds into the midst for whieh We have no need. Will you remove from the 
midst the help that you need? 

"There is an exalted seeret in your deeds. The least thing is your aequisi- 
tion, and the greatest thing is My deeree. By virtue of love. We bring the least 
thing, whieh is your aequisition, into the midst. Do you approve of removing 
from the midst the most exalted thing, whieh is My sueeess-giving?” 

O dervish! When Mustafa said, "There is no ritual prayer without the 
Fatiha of the Book,” it is as if he said, "There is no prayer without God s help.” 

Do you suppose that obeying eommands is idleness? Do you suppose that 
going to His threshold is a small job? You eannot go before a sultan who owns 
the name of sultanate metaphorieally without permission. Can you eome 
into the Exalted Presenee, the threshold of that King who always was and al¬ 
ways will be, without the ediet of permission, the proelamation of leave, and 
the sigil of aeeeptanee? 

(511-12) 

Sam'anl talks again about the divine origin of love in explaining the story of 
Jacob, whose love for Joseph became so intense that his eyes went blind because 
of weeping. He was cured when Joseph sent his shirt from Egypt. 

You are surprised that when the scent of Joseph came from his shirt, Jacob 
said, ''Surely I smell Joseph's fragrance" [12:94]. We smell the scent of the Jo¬ 
sephs of the community from the corners of the churches and idol temples. 
When someone is descended from mortal loins, his covenant will hold that 
there is one Joseph. But when someone is descended from the loins of the 
Tariqah, then from Abyssinia there arises for him the Joseph of loveliness, 
from Persia the Joseph of beauty, from Byzantium the Joseph of good. 

O dervish! Erom the lane of the Eriend comes the fragrance of the Eriend. 
After the fragrance comes the turn of the Eriend s face. Jacob first smelled 
the fragrance, then reached contemplation. 

It was said to someone, "Which is the best fragrance?” 

He said, "The fragrance of the person you love or the child you have 
raised.” 
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This is a rare business! The shirt was in the hands of Joseph s brothers, but 
they had no awareness of this work s seeret. The attraetions of love had fallen 
into Jaeob s heart and spirit, so he sent out his yearning in weleome, and Jo¬ 
seph sent his fragranee to the possessor of awareness. At a distanee of eighty 
parasangs, the fragranee reaehed the yearning. The yearning beeame all fra¬ 
granee, and the fragranee all yearning. Jaeob s ery was heard from the House 
of Sorrows, ‘'Surely I smell Joseph's fragrancel" What a masterful puff of air! 

O dervish! First the station of Mount Sinai began to seek Moses, then 
Moses began to seek—otherwise, Moses was earefree. First the station of two 
bows length began to yearn for Muhammad's feet, then Buraq was sent to 
Muhammad—otherwise, that paragons work was all set. Joseph s beauty eame 
seeking for Jaeob, then Jaeob bound the belt of love—otherwise, he would 
have been unaware of this story. First the request of the Beginningless set out 
to seek us, then we began to seek—otherwise, we knew nothing of love's 
seeret. 

The Sought must begin to seek in order for the seeker to have seeking. Ja¬ 
eob eontinued trying to find Joseph with his own seeking, but until Joseph 
began to seek, Jaeob gained nothing by sending his sons. . . . 

O dear ones! Our seeking is our seeking, and His seeking His seeking. Jaeob 
did not reaeh Joseph until Joseph sought. How will we reaeh the Pavilions of 
Majesty without the eseort of His seeking? In truth, in truth, the seeking of 
the seekers is deeeption itself! The aimers' aiming and the worshipers' way¬ 
faring and worship are simply form. If the peaked eap of seeking's polieeman 
does not appear from the speeial ehamber of generosity. 

You are nothing, nothing, and your empty words nothing— 
you won't take home morsels with the wind of eapriee. 

What a marvelous business! Jaeob, who was God's Israel, pure and puri¬ 
fied, a prophet and born of a prophet, was given over to the hand of love's tu¬ 
mult: Surely you are in your same old error [12:95], same old love. 

He was remembering Joseph so mueh that one day when the shawl fell off 
his tunie, he asked for the tailor. He wanted to say, 'Attaeh a shawl here," but 
what eame from his tongue was 'Attaeh a Joseph here." 

'Tove is the illness of the generous." 

'Tove is a divine madness." 

'Tove is the Real's net through whieh He eatehes the hearts of the pure. At 
first it is madness and at last death, at first patienee and at last the grave." 

Awfully strange is the road of lovers— 
it begins and ends in pain. 
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How will a meddler see this road s mark? 

How will a faneier find way to the Marvelous? 

Love without trial is most absurd- 
fresh dates never eome without thorns. 

How long will you turn lazily in all direetions? 

The time has eome to start seeking! 

Hunger must beeome hard eash 

for flight to give birth to the seeret of joy. 

(Rawh 306-9) 

ALLUSIONS TO LOVE 

In the introduction to the Book of Love, Ansar! tells the tale of the Hidden 
Treasure, the beginning of love, the creation of the universe, and the differentia¬ 
tion of the creatures. He also explains why love can never be expressed in words. 

Know that every expression and allusion is a dispersion and a tale, but all to¬ 
getherness is beyond speech and hearing. Love is the share of unification, 
and dispersion the share of bodies. 

In those days, there was neither father nor mother; in those times, the 
children were missing. In what preceded all precedents, before the together¬ 
ness and difference that were hidden and not yet apparent, there was neither 
before nor after, neither wretchedness nor felicity. 

There were no way stations or stations in love, no travelers on the road, no 
disparity in footsteps, none of the darkness of blight and distance, none of the 
clouds of presence and absence, no ascending traces or descending imagina¬ 
tion. The bazaar of union was stagnant, and the edict of separation void, for 
there was no trace of the images of creation. The beauty of He loves them had 
no use for the mole of they love Him. 

Her own face had itself as a moon, 
her own eye had itself as collyrium. 

If I don't apply My light s collyrium to your eyes, 
how will you perceive My magnificent Presence? 

He wanted to make apparent the hidden pearls of love s oyster and to pick 
out some of the gems. Thus it was that He made everyone's hard cash appar¬ 
ent and separated the elect from the commoners. The divine desire and glori¬ 
ous solicitude decreed that the sun of He loves them would shine and that the 
rose of they love Him would bloom. All beings would then seek refuge in the 
sun's brightness, and each would find the road to its own destination. 
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From the sphere of love, the sun of unifieation shone on the world of the 
realities and meanings. In eonjunetion with the sun, they saw the seeable. 
The folk of the attributes gazed at the sun with the eye of imagination. The 
suns felieity had raised the banner of brightness and left nothing eoneealed. 
This was at the time when He said, ‘‘And We made covenant with Adam be¬ 
fore” [20:115]. It was not yet the moment for the masters of allusion, nor yet the 
days for the lords of expression. 

When the spirit beeame spirits and the individual individuals, some were 
eommoners and some eleet. The folk of the realities and meanings, who had 
the ediet of friendship from that sun's effusion, were plaeed under the sun s 
guardianship. They took up residenee in the field of faee-to-faee vision, far 
from union and separation. 

The folk of attributes and forms, who saw that their eyes had insight beeause 
of that Presenee, eut themselves off from seeing beeause of defeetive eyes. In 
the measure of their own eyesight, they eut away what surrounded them. Some 
drowned in the oeean, some burned in the fire, some yearned for the eup, 
some leaned on pleasure. So it is that everyone tells tales and narrates traditions. 

(Mahabbat 337-39) 

Up to this point, I have been neglecting Ahmad Ghazall s Apparitions^ con¬ 
sidered by many the earliest and greatest classic on love in the Persian lan¬ 
guage. Part of the book s fame lies in its apparently simple but in fact elusive 
prose. Ahmad knew full well that his text was hard to follow, not least because, 
so it seems, he was trying to express the inexpressible with the clearest possible 
expression. This leads to the readers perplexity and bewilderment, qualities 
that are not unexpected in affairs of the heart. At the same time, Ahmad main¬ 
tains that lovers will understand his message, even if scholars and theoreticians 
will find a closed book. He gave his book the subtitle FVl-Hshq, ''On Passion." 
Although the text usually uses the term Hshq, it also uses mahabba and makes 
no attempt to distinguish between the two words. 

In the first paragraph of the introduction, Ahmad explains that love cannot 
be expressed directly and that only those who have tasted it will understand. 
The word tasting {dhawq) is commonly used to designate the perception of truths 
and realities that cannot be conveyed to others, just as you cannot explain the 
taste of a pomegranate. Once two of you have eaten the fruit, however, it can be 
discussed. Note that Ahmad uses the word meaning pnatna) in both the ordi¬ 
nary sense—what is signified by a word—and in the technical Sufi sense, ac¬ 
cording to which it designates the unseen reality of which a form (sura) is the 
visible appearance. The meanings are thus the multiple realities (haqdhq) that 
pertain to the realm of the Haqiqah, the Reality in Itself. 
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These words eontain a few ehapters eonneeted with the meanings of love, 
even though talk of love does not enter into words or fit into sentenees, for its 
meanings are virgin. The hand of words' eompass does not reaeh the skirts of 
their private parts. Even though my work is to give the virgin meanings over 
to the penises of words in the seelusion of speeeh, expressing this talk is to 
allude to diverse meanings. Henee it is indistinet—only, however, for the 
person who has not tasted it. 

(Sawdnih i) 

In the first chapter, Ahmad describes the origin of love, saying that it emerges 
in the universe along with the spirit blown into Adam s clay. By remarking that 
love is incomparable with directions, he is pointing to its identity with the Di¬ 
vine Reality, God in Himself, the Essence. Gods love has no specific kiblah to¬ 
ward which it turns, because it is none other than the universal mercy of the 
All-Merciful, which gives rise to all that exists. In the same way, the Real Being 
is not one thing rather than another thing, but the germ of all things, so it gives 
rise to whatever may possibly come to be. Each thing has a specific thingness 
that makes it distinct from every other thing, but Being-Love-Mercy transcends 
thingness and bestows existence on all without discrimination. 

Like Love in Itself, human love has no specific object, despite the fact that 
we think we love her or him, this or that. We cannot avoid loving, because they 
love Him follows necessarily upon He loves them. What we normally fail to per¬ 
ceive is that our love is directed precisely at Him. Muslim theologians agree 
that this pronoun He (huwa) points to the Essence, that is, God in Himself, 
since God as He stands beyond the specification of any individual name. He is 
neither this nor that, and He is with you wherever you are (57:4), no matter what 
or where you may be. He is the First and the Last, the Outward and the Inward, 
and He is knower of everything (57:3). 

The creative command has brought us into existence loving Him alone. Our 
love becomes differentiated into love for this person and that because of our 
''(present) moment" (waqt). This technical term designates the manifestation of 
the Eternal within the seeker s awareness right now. We live neither in the past, 
which is gone, nor in the future, which has not yet come, but in the present 
moment, with Him. Since the heart is "between two fingers of the All-Merciful," 
our present moment undergoes constant fluctuation. Love is never absent from 
the heart, but the present moment turns the heart this way and that, so the ob¬ 
ject of the heart s attention, its kiblah, changes. The goal of the Tariqah is to 
achieve one-pointed concentration on the true Beloved in the present moment, 
the eternal now, in imitation of the Prophet, about whom the Qur an says, "Hzs 
eyesight did not swerve, nor did it trespass' (53:17). 
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Chapter [i]. God says, ''He loves them, and they love HimT 

My steed set out from nonexistenee with love, 
my night always bright with union s wine. 

Of that wine not forbidden by my religion 

my lips will not stay dry till I am baek in nonexistenee. 

Love eame from nonbeing to existenee for my sake— 
it was I whom love sought in the world. 

I will not be eut off from You so long as fragranee eomes from ineense, 
night and day, year and month—despite the envious. 

Her love eame to me before I knew love— 

it eame aeross a earefree heart and took possession. 

When the spirit eame from nonexistenee into existenee, love was waiting 
at the border of existenee to take the spirit as its mount. I do not know what 
sort of mixture took plaee at the beginning of existenee. If the spirit was the 
essenee, then the essenee s attribute was love. Love found the house empty 
and took over. 

The disparity in love s kiblah is something aeeidental, for its reality is in- 
eomparable with direetions. To be itself, love has no need to turn its faee in 
any direetion. But I do not know to whieh earth the aequiring hand of the 
present moment will take the water. When the groom sits on the sultans 
steed, the steed does not belong to him. ''Our words are allusions.” 

Sometimes they give potsherds or beads to an apprentiee until he beeomes 
a master. Sometimes they give the preparation of preeious gems and spar¬ 
kling pearls to his unskillful hands even though the skilled hand of the mas¬ 
ter does not have the nerve to toueh them, mueh less pieree them. 

When the ehameleon of the present moment strikes its deeeiving marvels 
on the pages of the breaths, it leaves no traeks, for it walks on water; or rather, 
on air, for breaths are nothing but air. 

(Sawdnih 3-4) 

In this passage, Ahmad alludes to a point of doctrine that would have been 
obvious to his readers but gets obscured in translation, and that is the distinc¬ 
tion between essence (dhat) and attribute (sifa), standard in Islamic thought. A 
thing s essence is the thing in itself, and its attributes are its qualities and de¬ 
scriptions. Here Ahmad says, "If the spirit was the essence, then the essence's 
attribute was love.” The spirit would be the essence because it came into exis¬ 
tence by means of the divine inblowing: "I blew into him of My spiriL (15:29). 
The Qur an mentions My spirit only in this context, so this spirit was called the 
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ascribed spirit, that is, the spirit ascribed to God by the pronoun. If the spirit is 
considered man s essence, the spirit s attribute will be the love for the sake of 
which it was created. 

Ahmad much prefers poetical imagery to philosophical elaboration. When 
he wrote, ''If the spirit was the essence,'' the conditional z/makes clear that the 
relationship between love and the human spirit can be discussed in many ways. 
Any number of formulations can throw light on its nature, at least for those who 
have tasted something of its reality. In the following, by effacement (mahw) he 
means the annihilation achieved by the lovers who dwell with the Haqiqah, 
that is, within the reality of He loves them; in that station, they affirm His love, 
not their own. Those who have not reached this stage partake of they love Him, 
so they affirm their own love. 

Chapter [3]. Sometimes the spirit is like love's earth, from which the tree of 
love may grow. Sometimes it is like the essence through which love's attri¬ 
butes may abide. Sometimes it is like a partner in a house, the two taking 
turns residing there. 

Sometimes love is the essence, and the spirit the attribute, so the spirit 
abides through it. But not everyone understands this, for this pertains to the 
world of the second affirmation, after effacement. It appears crooked to 
the folk of affirmation before effacement. 

When You formed my water and clay 

my spirit was accident. Your love substance. 

When destiny and decree wet the Pen 
my love sat next to Your beauty. 

Sometimes love is heaven, and the spirit earth: what rain will fall in the 
present moment? Sometimes love is the seed, and the spirit the earth: what 
plant will grow? Sometimes love is a jewel, and the spirit the mine: what jewel 
will come forth and what sort of mine will it be? Sometimes it is the sun in 
the spirit's heaven: how will it shine? Sometimes it is a flame in the spirit's 
air: what exactly will burn? Sometimes it is the saddle on the spirit's horse: 
who will mount up? Sometimes it is the bridle on the head of the spirit's re¬ 
calcitrance: in which direction will it be taken? 

Sometimes the spirit is bound by the chains of severity in the Beloved's 
glance. Sometimes unmixed poison is placed in the mouth of the present 
moment's severity: whom will it bite and whom destroy? Someone said, 

I said, "Don't hide your face from me— 
let me take a share of your beauty." 
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She said, ''Fear for your heart and liver, 
for love s tribulation will draw its blade.” 

All these are the present moments display in the shine of knowledge, the 
edge of whieh is the shore of the oeean. Knowledge has no way into the 
depths of this work, for love s majesty is far from its deseriptions, explieations, 
and pereeptions. Someone said. 

Love is eoneealed—no one has ever seen it faee-to-faee. 

How long will these lovers make their foolish elaims? 

Everyone boasts of love with his own faney. 

Love is empty of faney and of this and that. 

The being of the dust motes is pereeived in the air, yet it is elear that no 
one ean find them. Both they and finding are in hoek to the shining of the 
sun. 


You are the sun, and we the dust motes— 

without Your faee how will we show our faees? 

How long will You stay in mask and eurtain? Just onee 
rise up from behind the mountain and let us rise. 

If He does not give of Himself, it is not only beeause of greatness and tran- 
seendenee, but also beeause of subtlety and exeessive proximity. 

The furthest limit of knowledge is the shore of love. If someone is at the 
shore, he will have a portion of this talk. If he steps forth, he will drown. How 
then will he report? How ean someone drowned have knowledge? 

Your beauty is greater than my seeing. 

Your mystery outside my knowing. 

My aloneness in loving You is a erowd, 
my strength in deseribing You a weakness. 

No, rather, knowledge is love s moth. Knowing is outside the work. Inside 
it, knowledge is the first to burn. How then ean it report? 

{Sawanih 5-7) 

In another passage, Ahmad speaks of the beginning of love, its reality, and 
the fact that the distinction between lover and beloved is not at all clear. After 
all, the verse of mutual love affirms that God is both lover and beloved, and it 
also tells us that man is both lover and beloved. Given that there is no true love 
but the love that is God, the distinction between lover and beloved gets lost 
in love. 
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Chapter [21]. The beginning of love is that the hand of eontemplation throws 
the seed of beanty into the earth of the heart s seelnsion. Then He nnrtnres it 
with the shining of the gaze, thongh this does not have one eolor. 

It may happen that throwing the seed and taking the frnit are one. Henee 
someone said, 

At root every love starts with looking— 
when the eye sees, the work begins. 

How many birds have fallen into wanting s trap! 

The moth wanted light and fell into fire. 

The reality of love is the eonjnnetion of two hearts. Bnt the lover s love 
for the beloved is one thing, and the beloved s love for the lover something 
else. The lover s love is the reality, and the beloved s love is the refleetion of 
the lover s love shining in his mirror. 

Sinee there is eonjnnetion in eontemplation, the lovers love inevitably 
reqnires abasement, toleration, lowliness, and snrrender in all things, and the 
beloved s love tyranny, pride, and inaeeessibility. 

In the plaee of onr Heart-taker s beanty and loveliness, 
we are not snited for Him—He is snited for ns. 

Bnt I do not know whieh is lover and whieh beloved. This is a great mys¬ 
tery, for it may be that at first it was His pnll, and then this resnlt. Here the 
realities are reversed. You will not will unless God wills [76:30]. Ineseapably, 

He loves them eomes before they love Him. 

Abu Yazld said, 'Tor a long time I faneied that I wanted Him. In faet. He 
first wanted me.'' 

{Sawdnih 21-22) 

Ahmad reminds his readers that God's love for man has no beginning or 
end, for the Beginningless and the Endless are the same in God's eternal real¬ 
ity. Only in the realm of new arrivals and present moments can we look back to 
the Beginningless and ahead to the Endless. Notice that he refers to the circle of 
existence, the two bows that designate the descending arc from God and the 
ascending arc back to Him. The unity of the two, which is the oneness of the 
Beginningless and the Endless, can be perceived only at the present moment. 

Chapter [8]. Is it not enough for the Adamite that his speeifie eharaeteristie is 
to be a beloved before being a lover? Is this a small distinetion? He loves them 
offered so mueh hospitality to the beggar before he ever showed up that he 
will drink it down forever without end, with some still left over. 
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O chevalier! When the Beginningless offers hospitality, how can it be fnlly 
received except in the Endless? Or rather, once the Eternal pnts ont hospital¬ 
ity in the Beginningless, how can the newly arrived receive it fnlly even in 
the Endless? No soul knows what delight of the eyes is hidden away for it 

[32:17]- 

O chevalier! The Beginningless has reached here, bnt the Endless cannot 
reach a fnrthest limit. The hospitality will never be received in fnll. 

If yon ever eome to see with the seeret eore of yonr own present moment, 
yon will know that the two bows length—that of the Beginningless and the 
Endless—is yonr heart and yonr moment. 

(Sawdnih 12) 

Given that love is the Divine Essence, it can never manifest itself fully, nor 
can the newly arrived lovers ever reach the Eternal. They will attain their ever¬ 
lasting happiness by taking up the Trust given to their father Adam and discard¬ 
ing the pretense of knowledge and learning. Scholars and thinkers have no 
entrance into this realm unless they also become lovers. 

Chapter [9]. Love will never fully show its faee to anyone. The seeret here is 
that it is the bird of the Beginningless. Now that it has eome here, it is travel¬ 
ing to the Endless. Here it does not show its faee to the eyes of newly arrived 
things, for not every house is worthy of being its nest—its nest is the majesty of 
the Beginningless. Every onee in a while, it flies baek to the Beginningless and 
puts on the mask of its own eurtain of majesty and inaeeessibility. It has never 
shown the faee of perfeet beauty to the eyes of knowledge, and it never will. 

Beeause of this seeret, if the lover for one moment should see the eenter- 
point of His Trust, he will at onee be released from the attaehments and bar¬ 
riers of here-ness and freed from the faney of knowledge, the measures of 
intuition, the philosophizing of imagination, and the spying of the senses. 

(Sawdnih 12-13) 

Many of the seventy-seven chapters of Apparitions include a few lines of po¬ 
etry, perhaps the favorite vehicle of lovers in their attempts to express the inex¬ 
pressible. In some chapters, Ahmad provides hints about how poetic imagery 
and symbolism should be read. Notice that in the following, he mentions the 
World of Imagination fdlam-i khaydl). One hundred and fifty years later Rum! 
would explain in some detail how the lovers consciousness comes to be infused 
with images descending from the imaginal world, which lies beyond the visible 
world but beneath the spiritual world.^ As Henry Corbin and others have ex¬ 
plained, the imaginal is by no means the imaginary. It designates a realm that 
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is far more real than this world and all it eontains. The travelers on the path of 
love enter into its mysteries as they go deeper and deeper into the heart. 

Chapter [37]. The reality of love will mount only on the steed of the spirit. 
The heart is the locus of its attributes, but love itself stays inaccessible in the 
veils of exaltedness. What does anyone know of its essence and attributes? 

One of its fine points may show its face to the eye of knowledge, but no 
more explanation or mark of it can be given to the tablet of the heart. When 
it does show its face in the World of Imagination, sometimes it has a specific 
mark, and sometimes it does not. 

Chapter [38]. Sometimes the mark is the tress, sometimes the cheek, some¬ 
times the mole, sometimes the stature, sometimes the eyes, sometimes the 
eyebrow, sometimes the glance, sometimes the Beloved s laughter, sometimes 
rebuke. 

Each of these meanings has a mark coming from the place of the lover s 
seeking. When the mark of someone's love is the eyes of the Beloved, he 
feeds on the Beloved s gaze and is further from defects, for the eye is the pre¬ 
cious pearl of heart and spirit. When love gives forth the mark of the Be¬ 
loved s eyes in the World of Imagination, that is evidence that the seeking of 
the lovers spirit and heart is far from bodily defects. 

If it is the eyebrows, that is his spirit s seeking, but the vanguard of awe 
stands in front of the seeking, for the eyebrows belong to the eyes. 

In the same way, the path of love s perspicacity finds in each of these marks 
the explanation of a spiritual or corporeal seeking in the lover, or a defect, or 
a fault. This is because love has a mark in every one of the inner curtains, and 
these meanings are its marks on the curtain of imagination. Hence, its marks 
explain the level of love. 

(Sawdnih 31-32) 

In his chapter on the two divine names Downletter (khafid) and Uplifter 
(m/z'), Sam'anl explains why lovers couch their language in allusions, pointers, 
and symbols. They are jealous (ghayra) for the virgin brides, which are the se¬ 
cret meanings they have glimpsed in their quest to know God. They do not want 
the others (ghayr) to gaze on the brides. The others are the unworthy, those who 
still dwell in the realm of multiplicity, far from annihilation in love's unity. 

Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman asked the Messenger of God about knowledge of in¬ 
wardness. He said, ''It is a knowledge between God and His friends of which 
no proximate angel or any of His creatures is aware." 

The great ones have said, "Our secrets are virgin, not grasped by any imag¬ 
ines So protect the secrets from the others!" 
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All who catch this meaning s scent are jealous- 
yon might say they have neither tongue nor speech. 

If they talk, their jealousy for the meaning 

keeps their words to the tracks and traces of the tents. 

The lords of the orehards of realities and the seekers of the wine of severed 
attaehments have perfect jealousy for the beauty of the exalted meanings, so 
they bind them in a thousand thousand curtains. Then perhaps they can 
conceal the virgin brides of the meanings inside a veil—namely, the breast of 
a dregs-drinking possessor of pain—without the intrusion of the others' ac¬ 
cusations. ''The breasts of the free are the graves of the secrets." "He who has 
no seeret is insistent." "One of the characteristies of the free is keeping secrets 
from the others." 

Sometimes they give out this talk as the locks and mole of Layla, some¬ 
times as the distraetedness of Majnun s state; sometimes as intoxieation, 
sometimes sobriety; sometimes annihilation, sometimes subsistenee; some¬ 
times ecstasy, sometimes finding. These words, expressions, and letters are the 
containers for the fine wine of realizing the meanings. Those in the ranks of 
lovers are busy with the wine itself. The unworthy are in bondage to the eup. 

The understanding of these Men in the secrets of the Sunnah and the 
Book has reached an inviolable sanetuary around which the imagination of 
the lords of outward meanings does not have the gall to circle. From each 
letter they have a station, from each word a message, from each verse a ruling 
power, from every chapter a burning. . . . 

In their road, threats are promises, and promises hard cash. In their road, 
paradise and hell are way stations, and everything beneath the Real is unreal. 
"Is not everything less than God unreal?" 

In the desert of their present moment, this world and the next are two 
miles, and love s road is their hearts and spirits. In their road, day and night 
are two steeds, and the trailing skirts of their states are pure of the stains of 
others. By day they dwell in the lodging place of secret whispering, by night 
in the litter of joy. By day they gaze on the artifacts, by night they contem¬ 
plate the beauty of the Artisan. By day they dwell in good charaeter with the 
people, by night with the Real in the firm footing [10:2]. By day they are busy 
with the work, by night with drunkenness. By day they seek the road, by night 
they speak of the mysteries. 

Your face puts my night in forenoon sun- 
darkness belongs only to the sky. 

The people are in the darkness of their night, 

I in the brightness of Your face. 
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They have burnt the soul in the erueible of breath, raised the toreh of 
passion in the road of truthfulness, lifted the head of aspiration beyond the 
spheres, and dumped the eapriee of the refraetory soul into the pit. They have 
stirred up their makeup from the sleep of heedlessness and, with the ear of 
passion, heard the eall ''Am 1 not your Lord?'' [7:172]. They have reaehed the 
standing of free men and have not attended to their own rights. They have 
gone down into the Zamzam of holy intimaey and eleansed themselves of 
the pollution of deep ignoranee. 

On the prayer earpet of the Covenant of the Presenee, they sit in wait for 
the eall to prayer of‘‘Whose is the kingdom today?" [40:16]. They have trav¬ 
eled a long road on the stallion of need, eut the throat of appetite with the 
blade of sineere truthfulness, eseaped from the trap of the two worlds, and 
gained release from the dragon of eapriee. 

"In earth they are aseribed to heaven, and in heaven to the Lord. Their 
bodies are earthly, but their hearts pertain to heaven, rather to the Throne, 
rather to Unity, rather to the Sanetum. They are neither of the East nor of the 
West [24:35]; rather of Majesty, rather of the Unseen Beauty.” 

They have pulled rags over the moons of the seerets. "Patehed eloaks are 
the eurtains of pearls.” They have eoneealed the seeret pearl of ruling the 
world in the shell of their eloaks. 

(Rawh 171-72) 


STAGES OF LOVE 

The path of love is one of purification by stages. From early times, authors 
differentiated among various degrees of love, as we saw in Bukharis commentary 
on Kalabadhl s Introduction to the School of Sufism. When the secret of He 
loves them becomes manifest, human love gradually intensifies, and little by lit¬ 
tle they love Him can reach its goal. Maybudl reminds us that the stages of love, 
which, from the traveler s standpoint, are the way stations of seeking and find¬ 
ing, are in fact the stages of God s attraction and solicitude. The seekers seek¬ 
ing proves that He is seeking the seeker, for no one can seek without His bestowal 
of the power to seek. 

Is he whose breast God has expanded for the submission so that he is upon a 
light from his Lord? [39:22]. Know that the human heart has four curtains. 
The first curtain is the breast, the lodging place of the submission s covenant, 
in accordance with His words “Is he whose breast God has expanded for the 
submission?" The second curtain is the heart, which is the locus of the light 
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of faith, in accordance with His words ‘‘He wrote faith in their hearts’" [58:22]. 
The third cnrtain is the mindfni heart, the pavilion of contemplating the 
Real, in accordance with His words “His mindful heart did not lie about what 
he saw” [53:11]. The fonrth cnrtain is the smitten heart, the place of pntting 
down the saddlebags of love, in aeeordanee with His words “He smote her 
heart with love” [12:30]. 

Eaeh of these fonr enrtains has a eharaeteristie, and the Real gazes npon 
eaeh. When the Lord of the Worlds desires to pnll someone who has fled 
from Him with the lasso of gentleness into the road of His religion. He first 
gazes npon his breast, so that it may become pnre of capriee and innovation 
and so that his feet may go straight on the avenne of the Snnnah. 

Then He tnrns His gaze to his heart so that it may beeome pnre of this 
world s defilements and of blameworthy eharaeter traits, sneh as self-admiration, 
envy, pride, eye-serviee, greed, enmity, and frivolity. Then he may go forth on 
the road of sernpnlosity [wara"]. 

Then He gazes on his mindfni heart and keeps him back from attach¬ 
ments and ereated things. He opens the fonntainhead of knowledge and 
wisdom in his heart. He bestows the light of gnidanee on his heart s eenter- 
point, as He said, “so that he is upon a light from his Lord.” 

Then He gazes on his smitten heart—a gaze, and what a gaze! A gaze that 
embellishes the spirit, brings the tree of joy to frnit, and awakens the eye of 
revelry; a gaze that is a tree whose shadow is eompanionship with the Friend, 
a gaze that is a wine whose enp is the recognizer s heart. 

When this gaze reaches the smitten heart, it lifts it np from water and clay 
and the lover steps into the lane of annihilation. Three things eease to be in 
three things: seeking eeases to be in the Fonnd, reeognition eeases to be in 
the Recognized, and friendship eeases to be in the Friend. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, ''The two worlds were lost in friendship, and 
friendship was lost in the Friend. Now 1 dare not say that 1 am, nor ean 1 say 
that He is.” 

All of my eye it filled with the form of the Friend. 

Happy am I with the eye so long as the Friend is within it. 

Separating the eye from the Friend is not good— 

either He s in the plaee of the eye, or the eye itself is He. 

(Kashf S: ^11-12) 

In Way Stations, Ansar! describes three degrees of love, the first pertaining 
to the beginners, the second to the travelers, and the third to those who have 
arrived. 
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The Chapter on Love [6i]. God says, ''Should any of you turn back on your 
religion, God will bring a people whom He loves, and who love Him'' [5:54]. 

Love is the attaehment of the solitary heart between aspiration and inti- 
maey in both bestowal and withholding. 

Love is the first valley of annihilation, the steep pathway that goes down to 
the way stations of effaeement. It is the last way station in whieh the vangnard 
of the eommon people eneonnters the reargnard of the eleet. Everything be¬ 
neath it is individnal desires for the sake of eompensation. 

Love is the mark of the Tribe, the title of the Tariqah, and the seat of the 
relationship [with God]. It has three degrees: 

The first degree is a love that ents off disqnieting thonghts, makes serviee 
enjoyable, and offers solaee in afflietions. This love grows np from examining 
favors, beeomes fixed by following the Snnnah, and grows into responding 
with indigenee. 

The seeond degree is a love that ineites preferring the Real to all else, elie- 
its remembranee on the tongne, and attaehes the heart to witnessing Him. 
This is a love that beeomes manifest from examining the attribntes, gazing 
npon the signs, and nndergoing the diseipline of the stations. 

The third degree is a dazzling love that ents off expression, makes alln- 
sions snbtle, and does not reaeh deseription. This love is the pivot of this bnsi- 
ness, and all loves beneath it are ealled for by tongnes, elaimed by ereatnres, 
and made obligatory by rational faenlties. 

(Mandzil 71-72) 

Ansar! also divides love into three sorts in The Book of Love, but from a dif¬ 
ferent standpoint. One sort depends on the causes and conditions with which all 
of us are familiar, a second pertains to the creative command, and the third 
pertains to the Divine Reality Itself, the Haqiqah. Notice that he says that the 
way stations are set down by the Shariah. He means the Qur an and the Sun- 
nah, not the law delineated by the jurists. 

Yes, my dear, the provinee of love eannot be visited or expressed. The feet of 
proerastination and preseription have no aeeess to this lane, nor are the folk 
of form aware of these words. 

The way stations in this lane are tremendously disparate. Though set 
down by the Shariah, they are not found in the traditions. This wine is to be 
drunk, not heard. This station is to be reaehed, not asked about. 

Love is three: a love pertaining to eauses, a love pertaining to ereation, and 
a love pertaining to the Haqiqah. The eaused is eapriee, the ereational is de- 
ereed, and that of the Haqiqah is bestowed. 
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Love that rises up from eauses deseends into the soul and lays it low. Cre¬ 
ational love aims for that side. The Haqiqah s love bestows being. 

The love that arises from ereated nature enters the heart and makes it 
eease to be. The love that arises from the Haqiqah settles down in the spirit 
so as to make it eease to be and to give it being from itself. 

The mark of love is that the lover is drowned in the beauty of the Beloved. 
You must not sit before the Friend by virtue of your own being. No one 
sees the Friend exeept through the Friend. 

I turned away from all that was mine 
to reeognize all that was the Friend s. 

I melted in the fire of passion for Him, 

I burned more than I was able to bear. 

This love eomes from the Unqualified Presenee. It is the text of they love 
Him, by whieh the ereatures are eaptivated. 

It was I who said He loves them without your being, 

I too strung the pearl of your they love Him. 

Apart from Me no one else was there—I heard, I spoke. 

It was I who was, I who heard, I who spoke. 

(Mahabbat 341-42) 

Maybudl classifies love into three sorts in his commentary on the verse of 
loving God and following the Prophet (3:31). Using the Persian dusti as the ge¬ 
neric term, he says that friendship has three basic levels: caprice, love, and pas¬ 
sion. Having made the distinction, he throws out hints and allusions as to the 
nature of the final stage. 

Friendship has three way stations: caprice is the attribute of the body, love 
the attribute of the heart, and passion the attribute of the spirit. Caprice abides 
through the soul, love abides through the heart, and passion abides through 
the spirit. The soul is not empty of caprice, the heart not empty of love, and 
the spirit not empty of passion. 

Passion is the home of the passionate, and the passionate the home of trial. 
Passion is the chastisement of the passionate, and the passionate the chastise¬ 
ment of trial. 


In passion for You I will be a pure fire worshiper— 
I will be burnt in heart, roasted in spirit! 

I will dwell in hot fire and water, 
night and day I will be chastised! 
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The passion that is the spirit s attribute has three sorts: first is truthfulness, 
seeond drunkenness, third nonbeing. Truthfulness belongs to the reeogniz- 
ers, drunkenness to the distraeted, nonbeing to the selfless. 

Truthfulness is that what you say, you do; what you show, you have; and 
whenee you eall out, you are. 

Drunkenness is being unsettled and distraeted. When the gaze of the Pro- 
teetor beeomes eonstant, the heart is distraeted. When the bestowal beeomes 
great, it passes the eapaeity for reeeption. 

Drunkenness belongs to the soul, the heart, and the spirit. When the wine 
overeomes the intelleet, the soul beeomes drunk. When familiarity overeomes 
awareness, the heart beeomes drunk. When unveiling overeomes intimaey, 
the spirit beeomes drunk. When the Cupbearer diseloses Himself, He 
bestows being. Then drunkenness turns into sobriety. 

O Sweetheart, I am not, make me be! 

Pour me a draft of union s wine! 

Sit with me alone and make me drunk! 

When You are tired of me, flatten me with a fine point. 

Nonbeing is that you beeome lost in friendship—you appear neither in 
this world, nor in that world. The two worlds beeome lost in friendship, and 
friendship beeomes lost in the Friend. Now I eannot say that I am, nor ean 
I say that He is. 

Separating the eye from the Friend is not good— 

either He s in the plaee of the eye, or the eye itself is He. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said: ''O Lord! I seek the Found, I say to the Seen, 
'What do I have, what do I seek, what do I see, what do I say?' I am entraneed 
by this seeking, I am seized by this speaking. 

"O Lord! I did it myself, I bought it myself—I lit myself on fire. I ealled out 
from friendship, I gave my heart and spirit to joy. 

"O Kind One! Now that I am in the whirlpool, take my hand, for I have 
fallen hard." 


From now on, Sana'!, don't speak of passion's pain- 
many like you are lost in passion's world. 

Take some adviee: Don't try so hard for passion, 
for passion's pain stirs up dust from running water. 

(Kczsftf 2:94-96) 

Mansur ibn Ardashlr 'Abbadl (d. 1152), a scholar and preacher from Merv 
and a compatriot and younger contemporary of Sam'anl, wrote several books. 
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most of which seem to have been lost, but we do have his Persian Making Lim¬ 
pid: On the States of the Sufis {al-Tasfiya fi ahwdl al-sufiyya). Written in a sober 
and systematic style, it reflects the author's training in the Islamic sciences, not 
least philosophy. In four sections, it discusses the path to God, both the Shariah 
and the Tariqah; the basic way stations (beginning, intermediate, and ad¬ 
vanced); the outer and inner states; and technical terms. In the section on in¬ 
ner states, 'Abbadl mentions mahabba as the fourth of seven levels, though he 
uses the Persian dusti in the actual discussion. His description of love presents 
a flue summary of the picture drawn by the literature: 

God says, ‘‘God will bring a people whom He loves, and who love Him'' [5:54]. 
Know that the cause of all seeking is love. 

Whoever has love in perfect friendship must become pure and empty of 
blights, changes, contaminations, opacities, and all personal motives. 

As long as he finds in friendship the motivation of caprice, the search for 
union, or the wish for the souls share, his friendship is not worthy of being 
called love, rather caprice. 

When the heart becomes agitated for something absent, this is called 
yearning. When the recognition of the person is confirmed, this is called af¬ 
fection. When someone is chosen for friendship, this is called bosom friend¬ 
ship. When friendship is emptied of blights and devoted utterly to seeking the 
Friend s approval, this is called love. When he melts in the crucible of tribu¬ 
lation and turns his face toward annihilation, this is called passion. 

Each of these levels of friendship was realized by a group among the 
prophets, the friends, and the faithful. 

Whenever friendship is attached to created things, it is a metaphor. This 
sort of friendship gives birth to blights, falling in the end into various sorts of 
ruin and corruption. 

The first seeking of all seekers comes from yearning. Recognition be¬ 
comes manifest through bosom friendship and through the followers' seek¬ 
ing to become similar to the one followed. When the faithful obey the 
command of Him who is worshiped, this derives from love. When the lovers 
are purified of their own share of union and separation in the crucible of 
friendship, this derives from passion. 

It is not appropriate to ascribe passion to the Greater, nor is anyone permit¬ 
ted to call friendship for the Lord passion. This is because the Qur'an and the 
reports speak of love and bosom friendship. Love is the furthest limit of 
bosom friendship and is more eminent than bosom friendship. God made ap¬ 
parent that He gave bosom friendship to Abraham and love to Muhammad— 
upon both of them be blessings and peace! —and Muhammad is greater than 
all the prophets. 
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In the past reports from the Exalted Presenee spread by the revelations, it 
is transmitted as follows: ''Abraham is My bosom friend, Moses is my ehosen 
one, and Mnhammad is My beloved. By My exalted majesty, I have ehosen 
the beloved over the bosom friend and the ehosen one!” 

Sinee Mnhammad is the greatest of the prophets, love is the most eminent 
level in friendship. Coneerning Moses, the Lord mentioned love: "J cast upon 
you love from Me” [20:39]. Coneerning the faithfnl. He mentioned love for 
Him: '‘Those who have faith love God more intensely'’ [2:165]. He also reported 
abont His love for the faithfnl and the faithfnPs love for Him: "God will bring 
a people whom He loves, and who love Him." 

The Lord s love is His merey, weleome, aeeeptanee, generosity, and gen¬ 
tleness. The love of the faithfnl is seeking the approval of the Real, following 
the eommand of the Shariah, and tnrning away from all ereated things. In 
love for Him the person of faith beeomes pnrified of all eontaminations. He 
eomes to prefer love for the Lord to all the loves of the two worlds. 

Moreover, when the servant takes the Lord as his Lriend, the Lord takes 
the servant as His friend. Lrom love for the Real eome forth varions sorts of 
assistanee to the servant's senses, thonghts, intelleet, and heart. Then the 
servant's property in worship beeomes the same as the Patron's property in 
lordhood, as He reported: "I am for him hearing, eyesight, and eonfirma- 
tion.” 

The divine love is the root, and the servants' love is born from this divine 
love. Jnst as the life of ereated things eomes from the assistanee of the Cre¬ 
ator, so also the love of the existent things eomes from the assistanee of the 
divine love. In the perfeetion of His solieitnde, the King made love appear in 
all ereation—from here, where all is dark dnst, to there, the plaee of the 
Cnarded Tablet. With the assistanee of this love, all ereatnres draw near to one 
another and seek the levels of one another. Beeanse of beeoming similar and 
drawing near, transitions oeenr, and beeanse of these transitions, the world 
snbsists. When the moment for the world's disappearanee arrives. He will 
strip away the love, and everything will disappear. 

Henee, the assistanee of the seekers in their seeking, the light of the eyes of 
the wayfarers, the abiding snbsistenee of the lords of the Tariqah, and the 
fixity and eonstaney of the possessors of insight derive from love and bosom 
friendship. Whoever has more love has a greater share of the mysteries and a 
greater portion of the perfeetion of state. 

The faithfnl earry the bnrden of this world's tribnlation with the assistanee 
of love. They eonsnme the blessings of the next world throngh the exeellenee 
of love. They see the divine beanty throngh the light of love. They find the 
lordly approval by means of love. They reaeh everlasting life with the strength 
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of love. They find the fruit of love on the tree of love, and they reeognize the 
reality of Existenee in the midst of love. 

So the beginner must have yearning, the intermediate person must have 
bosom friendship, and the advaneed must have love. If anyone reaehes per- 
feet passion, he will see what he sees, for the reality of passion eannot be re- 
eounted. May God make our hearts the quarries of His love! May He empty 
our hearts of love for this world! May He always make love the inseription 
on our heart s ring stone! Surely He is the Loving, the Responding. 

(Tasfiya 170-73) 

In the fourth section of his book, 'Abbadl explains Sufi terminology concern¬ 
ing knowledge, states, character traits, and courteous acts. In the section on 
states, he talks about passion in a manner reminiscent of the treatises of both 
the Brethren of Limpidness and Avicenna, though the philosophers would no 
doubt criticize him for massive oversimplification, especially in his description 
of the ascending levels of being. Nonetheless, the basic thrust of his argument 
provides a good summary of loves overall role in the universe as understood by 
philosophers and Sufi teachers. The word final goal {ghdya), mentioned at the 
outset, was used to designate the final cause, or telos, of Aristotle, that is, a thing s 
perfection (kamdl), that for the sake of which it comes to exist. All things, as 
Avicenna explained, are lovers, striving to reach their own perfections. Only by 
understanding the final goal can we perceive why things are what they are and 
why they continue striving to become fully themselves. 

Question: What is passion? 

Answer: Know that everything has a final goal. When it reaches it, it re¬ 
ceives a name that it did not have before. It cannot go beyond its own final 
goal and perfection unless it turns away from perfection and goes toward 
deficiency. 

Lor example, from the beginning of infancy the state of human nature is 
directed toward advancing. Once human nature reaches the final goal of its 
life span s balance and finds the perfection of its state, it turns toward defi¬ 
ciency and falls into old age. In the same way, at the beginning of its growth 
a plant looks toward increase and seeks its own perfection, which is to pro¬ 
duce fruit. When it reaches that point, it turns toward diminution and lassi¬ 
tude and dries up. 

So also, the rational soul comes to be joined with a specific individual so as 
to take benefit, and it seeks the perfection of its own felicity. By learning and 
inquiring about the Real, it reaches the final goal of knowledge and the per¬ 
fection of recognition. Then it leaves aside nurturing the specific individual 
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and turns entirely away from the individuals end. In its next-worldly states, 
the soul will see what it did and saw at first. 

In the same way, from the first gaze that attaehes to the beauty of the ob- 
jeet of passion, the state of friendship inereases by striving for more and seek¬ 
ing the perfeetion and final goal of friendship. When the soul reaehes the end 
where there ean be no more inerease, it beeomes free of the eontaminations 
of appetite and disengaged from its own attaehments. In the final goal and 
perfeetion of friendship, it beeomes detaehed from separation and union, suf¬ 
fering and ease, proximity and distanee. From there, it turns toward destrue- 
tion and abandons its own shares. This final goal and perfeetion of friendship 
is ealled passion. 

When the soul reaehes knowledge of endless felieity, the result of this per¬ 
feetion is death. When the human life span reaehes the ultimate limit of 
balanee, it turns to inaetivity, old age, and brokenness. So also with the per¬ 
feetion of animals—it turns to weakness and ineapaeity. 

Passion is the final end, goal, and perfeetion of friendship. Its result is the 
destruetion of the attributes of the one who is passionate. His own eravings 
are eompletely nullified, and he is not able to undertake the things desired by 
passion. Just as the plant ealled 'ashaqa wraps itself around a fruit-bearing 
tree and eompletely dries it out, so also when the state of passion reaehes the 
human soul, it eompletely dries out the ramifieations of the appetites and the 
exeess branehes that are the shelter of human nature s beasts, eattle, preda¬ 
tors, wild animals, and birds, all of whieh seek disparate shares from the exis- 
tenee of the objeet of passion. Follies are nullified, attaehments disappear, 
and, in extreme friendship, the person turns his faee away from what he is 
seeking and goes baek to voluntary separation. Then, in the purity of the 
state, he is annihilated in the sorrow of passion without remedy or suspieion. 
The Lawgiver has given this sort of passionate person the property of martyr¬ 
dom, as he said: ''He who has passion, eoneeals, stays ehaste, and dies, dies a 
martyr.” 

In the same way, mineral substanees have final ends in their seeking. When 
emeralds and lapis lazuli are freed from that, they join with plants. Grapes, 
dates, and plants in general also have eauses through whieh they join with 
animals sueh as elephants, wolves, sheep, and other animals with large organs. 

The eompletion of the rank of animals is that they should know how to 
talk and gain selfhood, thereby reaehing human nature. The final end of the 
Adamites is propheey and messengerhood, through whieh they gain similar¬ 
ity to the first intelleets and the Universal Substanee. When they reaeh that 
point, they turn totally away from the provinee of bodily things and take on 
nothing but the properties of spiritual substanee. All this holds for individuals. 
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In speech there is the same thing, for it advances level by level. For a time 
it may voice rhymes, for a time proverbs, for a time wisdom, for a time admo¬ 
nition. When it reaches its final end, which is revelation, it falls ontside limits 
and takes on the robe of eternity, for then the speech of God is heard. 

So also is the case with activities. From habit they go to natnre, then be¬ 
come expression, then gain the property of sincerity by means of trnthfnl in¬ 
tention. Finally they emigrate from the empire of movement, take on the name 
religion, and become ascribed to the Object of worship: Does not the sincere 
religion belong to God? [39:3]. 

In the same way, a man falls into the state of familiarity called recognition, 
then is taken to a state called friendship. When love and bosom friendship 
aim for perfection, he passes beyond all accidents and becomes one of the pas¬ 
sionate. When he receives the name passion, he leaves the province of imag¬ 
ination and fantasy and receives names snch as divine light. 

So the name passion is given to the final end of the traveler s friendship. All 
at once he falls into lamentation, and is described as having gained similarity 
to the divinity. 

Since he worships, he is called worshiper; since he knows, he is called in¬ 
telligent; since he recognizes, he is called recognizer. When he avoids every¬ 
thing bnt Him, he is called rennnciant. When he seeks Him throngh trnthfnl 
intention, he is called sincere. When he steps into friendship for Him, he is 
called yearning. When he throws away all created things in contentment, he 
is called bosom friend. When he gives np his own existence by witnessing 
Him, he is called beloved. When he is snch that he destroys his own annihi¬ 
lation and snbsistence in the existence of the Friend and seeks no canse or 
pretext for his friendship—rather, he is immersed and overcome by having 
gained similarity to the sheer Essence of the Beloved—he is called passionate. 

This passion is the canse of the spirit s separation from the body so that it is 
severed from the world of terrestrial things and becomes elevated completely 
into the province of celestial things. Snch passion is born from the light of 
witnessing the Friend. It comes like lightning, pnts light into the eyes, sonnd 
into the ears, speed into movement, and shnnning creation into attribntes. If 
the person attends to some work, this is not becanse of a motivation or his 
own share. Rather, he does so becanse that work is ascribed to passion or to 
the Friend. His good and evil reach others withont his volition. Becanse of 
his passion, he pays no attention to anything and has no leisnre to do so. 

The same thing is manifest from the state of heaven and the heaven- 
dwellers. They have so mnch passion for the Object of Worship that they move 
constantly in seeking. From their movement, traces and diverse lights appear 
in this world s realm—good and evil, anspicionsness and misfortnne—withont 
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their intention or volition. For in their passion for the Objeet of Worship, the 
heaven-dwellers do not have any leisnre time for themselves or others. Rather, 
the intensity of their passion keeps them in their work, and traees arrive 
from the work. Then when they reaeh the goal of their passion, the stnff of 
passion that is the root of their movement will beeome the stnff of stillness. 
They will snddenly beeome still, and then the resnrreetion will take plaee. 

On this earth, passion in the spirit of the passionate will do the same thing 
that it will do in heaven. Thns, in name and meaning the passionate man does 
not enter the provinee of making elaims. Passion has nothing of the worlds 
of new arrival or eternity. It is the refleetion of a radianee that falls into the 
window of the heart from behind the enrtain of the Unseen. It strikes the 
thnnderbolt of the Befalling^ in every direetion and takes the passionate away 
from all things and all plaees, saerifieing him in the ehamber of the Beloved. 
For ''The first of passion is disqniet, and the last of it is destitntion.” 

We have explained passion in other books with more analysis, even thongh 
passion eannot be known throngh explieation and demonstration. This is 
enongh answer for yon. 

{Tasfiya 208-11) 


HUMAN FRIENDSHIP 

At the beginning of the just-quoted discussion of mahabba, after mention¬ 
ing the verse of mutual love, 'Abbadl wrote, "Know that the cause of all seeking is 
love.'' This sums up the role of love in the universe: God's love and mercy for ev¬ 
erything that may possibly exist drive all things to seek their own perfections. By 
making this point, teachers are reminding people that they will love, willy-nilly, 
and that they will taste the consequences. Since they have no escape from love, 
they need to get it right, and getting it right has everything to do with giving it 
its rightful due (haqq). This in turn is clarified by the formula of tawhld: "There 
is no true beloved but God." This does not mean that love for others is 
illegitimate—quite the contrary. It means that in loving God, man must love 
what God loves, for love demands conformity with the beloved. 

To say that we have no choice but to love means that we are ruled by the cre¬ 
ative command. To say that we will taste love's consequences means that we have 
a certain freedom in what we choose to love and will be held responsible within 
the bounds of that freedom. The creative command demands that we love, and 
the religious command calls us to direct our love toward its worthy objects. 
Maybudl explains this in his commentary on a verse that refers to the Day of 
Resurrection, when veils will be lifted and people will see the realities face to 
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face: ''Bosom friends on that day will be enemies of one another, except the god- 
wary” (43:67). 

Know that in reality God alone deserves friendship, no one else. This is be- 
eanse perfeet beanty and never-ending majesty belong to Him, the beginning¬ 
less Essenee and everlasting attribntes belong to Him, limitless existenee and 
infinite mnnifieenee belong to Him, and noninstrnmental knowledge and 
nneontrived power belong to Him. 

Abu Bakr Siddlq said, ''When someone tastes of unmixed love for God, 
that prevents him from seeking this world and alienates him from all man¬ 
kind.” Whenever the limpidness of the Real's love settles down in someone's 
heart, the opaeity of seeking this world and people's aeeeptanee paeks its bags 
from his heart. If he then loves anyone among the ereatures, it is beeause that 
person has an attaehment to the Real or an affinity with the Real through His 
friendship. Whenever anyone has a friend, in reality he also loves his abode, 
lane, and neighborhood. Friendship for the godwary and pious is what He 
says: "His friends are only the godwary' [8:34]. Love for God's Messenger is 
what he himself says: "Love me beeause of God's love!'' 

So the final end of all loves is the perfeetion of the beauty of the Divine 
Presenee. To this He alludes with His words "Surely the final end is unto thy 
Lord" [53:42]. 

(Kashfc):SS) 

Ontologically—from the perspective of the creative command—people love 
things other than God because they perceive His beauty in creation. In their 
normal state of forgetfulness, they do not have the discernment to recognize 
that all beauty is the radiance of God's names and attributes. Hence, they love 
those in whom beauty appears. Morally and spiritually—from the perspective 
of the religious command—they are called upon to love those whose beauty con¬ 
forms to God's beautiful character traits. Just as God loves those who do what 
is beautiful and those who are sincere, so also should human beings. Love for 
others, then, is a corollary of love for God. In the same way, people should hate 
what God hates. When God says that He does not love ugliness and hypocrisy, 
they also should not love them. It goes against love's nature to direct it at the 
ugly rather than the beautiful. 

Maybudl talks about friendship with other than God in many passages of his 
commentary, for the Qur'an repeatedly instructs people to treat others with 
compassion, love, and beautiful-doing. Here are some of his explanations. 

Let not the faithful take the unbelievers as friends rather than the faithful 
[3:28]. The reality of the servant's faith and the final goal of his going forth on 
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the path of tawhld take him baek to God s friendship. The reality of friend¬ 
ship is eonformity, that is, being a friend of His friend and an enemy of His 
enemy. The master of the Shariah alinded to this with his words ''The most 
reliable handhold of faith is love in God and hate in God.” 

The traditions say that the Lord of the Worlds sent a revelation to one 
of the former prophets: "Say to the servants, 'In this world yon have taken np 
rennneiation in order to hnrry to yonr own eomfort and be relieved of this 
world s snffering. With yonr obedienee and worship, yon have songht yonr own 
exaltation and yonr own good name. Now look: What have yon done for Me? 
Have yon ever loved My friends? Have yon ever taken My enemies as yonr 
enemies?” 

This is exaetly what He said to Jesns: "O Jesns, if the worship of all the in¬ 
habitants of heaven and earth aeeompanies yon in the path of the religion, 
bnt yon have no love for My friends and no enmity for My enemies, then 
yonr worship has been nseless and withont profit.” 

It is reported that Abu Idris Khawlanl said to Mu'adh, "1 love you in the 
path of God.” 

Mu'adh said, "Let it be good news! 1 heard God s Messenger say that on 
the Day of Resurreetion, God will plaee seats around the Splendorous Throne 
for a group whose faees will be like the full moon. Everyone will be fearful 
beeause of the awe of the resurreetion, but they will be seeure. Everyone will 
be in dread, but they will be still. It was said, 'O Messenger of God! Whieh 
group is this?' 

"He said, 'Those who love eaeh other in God.'” 

It has been related as well that God says, "I have obligated My love on 
those who love eaeh other in Me, sit with eaeh other in Me, visit eaeh other 
in Me, and spend freely on eaeh other in Me.” 

Mujahid said, "When God's friends smile in eaeh other's faees, their sins 
fall away like leaves from a tree. They will reaeh God pure, and He will take 
them into His proteetion and seeurity at the resurreetion.” 

{Kashf2:S'^) 

Hah! There you are: You love them, hut they do not love you [3:119]. The 
faithful had limpid hearts and generous natures, and they did not keep ten¬ 
derness and merey baek from the estranged. They wanted good for them and 
attaehed their hearts to their submission. They wanted their salvation and did 
not hold baek God's merey from them—whether they were aequaintanees or 
strangers. This eontinued to eross their minds: 

Bring the sweetmeat, for it is the heart's beloved, 
suited for both the eleet and the eommon. 
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This is the same tenderness that Mnhammad showed to the estranged. He 
said, ''O God, gnide my people, for they do not know.” 

As for the nnbelievers, those who had no limpidness in their hearts or loy¬ 
alty in their natnres, they never wanted good for the people of faith, nor did 
they love them. They grieved at the good that reaehed them and beeame 
happy at the bad. God says, ''If something beautiful touches you, it vexes them, 
and if something ugly strikes you, they rejoice at if [3:120]. 

Indeed, everyone does what is fitting for him, for ''The pot ponrs what is 
inside it.” The person of faith is generons and lovingly kind, for what is fitting 
for faith is generosity and ehivalry. The nnbeliever is vile and bad-wanting, 
for what is fitting for nnbelief is vileness and nnseemliness. The person of faith 
ealls God s ereatnres to salvation and deliveranee. The nnbeliever ealls them to 
the Fire and eaptivity. To this He allndes with His words "O my people! What 
is it with me that I call you to salvation and you call me to the Fire?'' [40:41]. 

(2:262) 

No good is there in much of their whispering, except for him who bids to 
charity, or the approved, or setting things right among the people [4:114]. The 
best aetivities of the servants are the three things in this verse: eharity, the 
approved, and setting things right among the people. The goodness in this 
verse is not speeified for one individnal, bnt rather its profit reaehes others. 
The wonder is not that yon shonld open a door for yonrself; the wonder and 
ehivalry are that yon shonld open a door to yonrself for another. 

Pir Bn 'All Siyah said, "So what if yon make yonrself happy? The work is 
done by making someone else happy.” 

Mnstafa allnded to this: "The worst of men is he who eats alone.” 

As for eharity, it is of three sorts: with possessions, with the body, and with 
the heart. Gharity with possessions is giving eomfort to the poor by expend¬ 
ing blessings. Gharity with the body is nndertaking for them the dnty of ser- 
viee. Gharity with the heart is being loyal to beantifni intention and firm 
aspiration. This is eharity toward the poor. 

There is also eharity toward the rieh. It is that yon aet with mnnifieenee 
toward them and do not expose yonr need to them; yon take baek yonr hope 
from their eharitable gifts and do not eovet anything from them. 

When eharity, the approved, and setting things right eome together in 
someone, from head to foot he beeomes veneration itself, the oyster shell for 
the mysteries of lordhood, and he is aeeepted by those who bear witness to 
the divinity. His name is given ont as sineerely trnthfni, and tomorrow he will 
be gathered np along with the sineerely trnthfni. This is the magnifieent wage 
that the Exalted Lord has promised: "We shall give him a mighty wage" [4:114]. 

(2:695) 
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The faithful indeed are brothers [49:10]. The faithful are those earessed by 
the Lord of the Worlds in the Beginningless, when brotherhood was estab¬ 
lished among them. This is a brotherhood that will never be eut off, a kinship 
that will never be broken, a lineage that will be joined with the Endless. It is 
to this that the report refers: ''Every tie and lineage will be eut on the Day of 
Resurreetion, save My tie and My lineage.'' What is meant by this is the lin¬ 
eage of the religion and godwariness, not the lineage of water and elay. If it 
were the lineage of water and elay, Abu Lahab and Abu Jahl would have a 
share of it. It is this to whieh He alludes with the words ''Surely the most noble 
of you with God is the most godwary'' [49:13]. 

O ehevalier! You know that all the faithful are your brothers and kinsmen 
in the lineage of faith and godwariness. Attend to the rightful due of brother¬ 
hood and the stipulations of kinship. Live in agreeableness with them, 
ehoose the road of preferring others and ehivalry, and serve them without 
reeompense. If they sin, exeuse them. If they are ill, visit them. Put your 
own share entirely off to the side and inerease their portion. This is the 
rightful due of brotherhood. If you have the head for it, then enter. Other¬ 
wise, emigrate. 

Dhu'l-Nun was asked, "With whom should we be eompanions, and with 
whom should we eome and go?" 

He said, "With him who does not possess, who does not eensure any state 
of yours, and who does not ehange when you ehange." 

He is saying, "Be the eompanion of someone who owns nothing." In other 
words, whatever wealth and property he has, he does not eonsider it his own 
right. He reeognizes his brothers' right to it more than his own right. Wher¬ 
ever there is antagonism in the world, it rises up from you-ness and I-ness. 
When you remove you-ness and I-ness from the road, agreement eomes and 
antagonism leaves. 

He said also that you should be a eompanion of someone who will never 
eensure you and who, if he sees a defeet from you, will not turn away from 
you. He knows that the Adamite is not empty of defeet and that being pure 
and without defeets is the attribute of the Holy Lord alone. 

A man had a wife and aeted well toward her in the work of passion. The 
woman had a white spot in her eye, and the man, beeause of his great pas¬ 
sion, knew nothing of that defeet. One day his passion for her diminished, 
and he said, "When did this white spot appear in your eye?" 

She said, "Erom the moment your perfeet passion diminished." 

Mustafa said, "Love for a thing makes you blind and deaf." A man's friend¬ 
ship blinds him to seeing the defeets of the beloved and makes him deaf to 
hearing blame. 
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Dhu'l-Nun's third description was ''he does not change when yon change ” 
With these words, he cnt him off from companionship with creatnres. He is 
saying, "When yon are a companion, be the companion of the Real, not cre¬ 
ation, for creatnres change when yon change, bnt in the majesty of His nnity 
and the perfection of His everlastingness, the Real never changes, even if 
creatnres change/' 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "O God, Yon are the shelter of the faithfnl and 
await the strivers at the end of the road. Exalted is he whom Yon want. If he 
flees. Yon are in the road for him. Blessed is he to whom Yon belong—indeed 
will Yon ever be mine?" 

(9:268-69) 

Several hadiths refer to the ugliness of cutting off the womb {qaf al-rahim), 
meaning severing the ties of love and compassion established by blood relation¬ 
ship and lineage. These sayings suggest that the womb, as the human locus 
of creative mercy (rahma), is intimately connected with God as the All-Merciful 
(rahman), whose mercy embraces everything (7:156). In one hadith, for example, 
the Prophet quotes God as saying, "I am God and I am the All-Merciful. I cre¬ 
ated the womb, and I gave it a name derived from My own name. If someone 
cuts off the womb, I will cut him off, and if someone joins the womb, I will join 
him to Me." 

Ansar! devotes Ghapter 28 of Forty-Two Chapters to the womb. He begins by 
quoting two more hadiths about the womb, including "No one who cuts off the 
womb will enter the Garden." Then he points out that if human relationships 
take on such importance in the eyes of God, it follows that our relationship 
with God is even more important. To be sure, one must love ones neighbor as 
oneself, but this love must be based on love for God with all ones heart, mind, 
soul, and spirit. By "this group," Ansar! means the lovers of God, and by "this 
talk," the business of love. 

The Allusion. When someone cuts himself off from kinship, his state is like 
this. Gonsider him who cuts himself off from the Friend. What will his state 
be? When someone cuts himself off from friendship with the Friend, how 
will he be? And when he cuts himself off from His friends, how will he be? 

When someone cuts himself off from kinship, he is choosing to be far 
from mercy. When someone cuts himself off from this group, he is choosing 
to be far from God s elevation and proximity, for ‘‘Surely God is with those 
who are godwary and those who do what is beautifuL [16:128]. 

Gut yourself off from yourself, not from the friends of the Friend! Join with 
this talk, not with other than the Friend! 
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Establish your relation with this group through nonbeing, not with being. 

As long as you have being, you will be eut off from this group and joined with 
selfhood. 

The members of this group are related to one another in that they do not 
have one-anotherness with one another. They have kinship with one another 
in distanee from their own selfhoods. This kinship was before water and elay, 
for ''Spirits are mustered troops.''* They are mirrors, not veils, for one another. 

You must eut off your relation with yourself so as to join with this group. 
You will see paradise as hard eash, life as everlasting, merey as rain, the Ever- 
Mereiful apparent, and the pretexts eoneealed. 

{Chihil 168-69) 

In Chapter 32 of the same book, Ansar! explains why it is important to love 
others as part of achieving love for God. He begins by citing a hadith saying 
that no matter how well or badly someone may perform his religious obliga¬ 
tions, "A man will be with the one he loves." People will be judged, in other 
words, by their choice of friends. Notice that in parts of this passage, the word 
friend, dust, is ambiguous, which is to say that it is not clear whether Ansar! 
means a human friend who is also a friend of God, or God as the Friend. He 
seems to be saying that in every case, love is nothing but the love that energizes 
the universe. Distinctions need to be drawn among the objects of love, but not 
in love itself. To love is to actualize a divine attribute, however feebly. As Rum! 
points out, all metaphorical love helps us learn how to love truly and worthily, 
that is, how to love the True, the Worthy, the Real.^ 

The Allusion. A man is with his friend and goes forth on his path. Even if he 
cannot travel in the same way or as much as his friend does, he still travels 
in his path. He will be with him in effort, striving, seriousness, and seeking. 
Night and day he will cling to his skirt and attach himself to his saddle straps. 
He will throw down his prayer carpet along with his in order to conform to 
him. He will overthrow this world to prepare himself for his work and his 
command. He will throw away his home and family and gamble away his life 
for him. 

Even if he cannot be like him in inward presence, togetherness, and 
friendship with God, he will be with him in effort, seriousness, and worship, 
and he will desire his station. Hence he will be with him in what he is able to 
do with his steps and what he cannot reach with his breaths. In desire, love, and 
eagerness, he will be with him. He will reach what his own hands and capacity 
can reach, and through friendship and love he will reach what he himself can¬ 
not reach. Hence, he will be with the one he loves both today and tomorrow. 
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Happy is he who is wounded by the blow of the Friend! Joyful is the heart 
that is unsettled beeause of His friendship! Friendship is not in the heart, but 
in the spirit. It is not even in the spirit, but it points to it. Friendship is a robe 
of honor from on high, a heavenly gift. It is not I-ness and we-ness. Friend¬ 
ship is not something known that enters the poeket. Look at where this busi¬ 
ness is eoming from and with whom it is! It is something spontaneous that 
eomes from the Unseen. 

Living with the friend is life. Being held baek from the friend is to be held 
baek from the living spirit. Everyone who loves someone knows this. Travers¬ 
ing the oeean and sleeping on razor blades is easier than being without the 
friend. 

He who lives through the living spirit lives through water and bread, and 
he who lives through the Friend lives forever. Living without the Friend is 
the mark of the day of blindness. Living without the remembranee of the 
Friend, by God, is not living. So, O seeker, do not eall empty fervor friend¬ 
ship, for the Friend is with him who is His friend, or He is with him in one 
skin. 

One mark of friendship is that in every state the friend is with the friend, 
breathing the same breath in happiness and sorrow. Do you not see that when 
the Messenger migrated, those who were his Companions went with him? If 
he struek with a sword or was struek by one, they were with him. If his feet 
beeame swollen in prayer, they were with him. If he kieked this world behind 
himself, they were with him in every state that passed. If they were all in 
prayer, they were with him. 

It is also true that He said to those who elaimed friendship that if you want 
friendship with God, strive in following so that you may reaeh friendship: 
''Say: 'If you love God, follow me, and God will love you” [3:31]. He is saying 
that you should follow with your feet and not be satisfied with talk. The mark 
of following is to stride forth, not to be satisfied with talk. The mark of love is 
that you are with the friend wherever he goes. 

Uways Qaranl was far from the Prophet in form, but when the Prophet s 
teeth were broken, he was with him. In seriousness, effort, serviee, and wor¬ 
ship, he never ehose to be distant for one instant. He never rested from effort, 
for his friendship did not allow him to be separate from his friend, for he 
heard from the Friend, ''Be with the friend!'' 

One of the eonditions of friendship is eonformity. Separation from the 
friend is not a feigned tribulation, for separation is hardship itself. Whenever 
there is friendship, separation is the worst of all hardships. 

The friend beeomes eorrupt with the eorrupt, and the friend stays worthy 
with the worthy. 
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O worthy man! If you see in yourself an inelination to see a eorrupt person 
and beeome his eompanion in himself or in his eorruption, attend to that 
quiekly and repel it. Do not let that inelination pull you into friendship with 
him, lest your friendship destroy you. 

And O eorrupt man! If you find an inelination toward the folk of worthi¬ 
ness and toward worthiness itself, quiekly add to it so that it may pull you into 
friendship with the worthy and you may beeome the possessor of endless 
good fortune, for the friend will be with the friend. 

Preserve respeet for the friendship of the good by keeping away from bad¬ 
ness and the bad. Do not give the friendship of the good to the bad, for eom- 
panionship with bad brings forth bad opinions about the good. Disrespeet for 
the good is the elearest sign of the misfortune of the misfortunate. 

Balaam, with all his obedienee, was brought down to the standing of a dog 
beeause of one disrespeetful aet toward a friend. His likeness is as the likeness of 
a dog [7:176]. And the dog of the Companions of the Cave had respeet for His 
friends and eame from the standing of a dog to that of the friends and the great 
ones. And they will say, ''Seven, and the eighth of them was their dog’' [18:22]. 

O seeker! If you see in yourself that your respeet for the good and your ea¬ 
gerness to visit the good are weak, put on the garment of trial and afflietion, 
for weakness is the mark of being deprived of endless good fortune. We seek 
refuge in Cod from abandonment! 

The mark of proximity to the Patron is love, and the mark of love is 
drunkenness—the person is disgusted with his own being and free of self¬ 
worship. If you find this good fortune, you will have eseaped and bound 
yourself to Him. Beware of the abasement of the veil and the whip of rebuke! 

O Cod! Yours inereased and mine deereased. At last there remained what 
was there at first. O Cod! Patienee fled from me, and my ability to bear be- 
eame weak. I sowed the seed of repose, and unsettledness grew! O Cod! You 
wanted, I did not want. I found the gaze of gentleness when I woke up from 
sleep. 


{Chihil 192-94) 


The Suffering of love 


The Qur an says that faith will call down trial on those who claim it, and 
the hadith literatnre makes clear that prophets have snffered more affliction 
and trial than anyone else. Qnshayrl explains why this shonld be so in Subtle 
Allusions. 

Do the people reckon they will be left to say, ''We have faith,'' and will not be 
tried? [29:2]. Do the people reckon that they will be left simply to claim that 
they have faith withont trial being demanded from them? This will never 
happen, for the worth of a man lies in his trial. When the measnre of some¬ 
one's meaning is greater, the measnre of his trial will be greater. 

Sonls will be tried by the demand to emerge from the homeland of indo¬ 
lence and to engage in the most beantifnl activity. Hearts will be tried by seek¬ 
ing and trnthfnl meditation while looking attentively at the proofs of tawhld 
and realizing knowledge. Spirits will be tried by disengagement from love for 
all things, solitariness apart from every canse, and distance from repose in 
any created thing. Secret cores will be tried by withdrawal to the witnessing 
places of nnveiling and by patience with the traces of Self-disclosnre nntil 
they are consnmed by them. 

{Lataif^:S 6 -Sj) 


SEPARATION AND UNION 

The story of love is a familiar one: boy meets girl, boy loses girl, boy flnds 
girl. Its constant retelling no donbt has mnch to do with the fact that it reso¬ 
nates with something deep in the hnman sonl. We know that we have lost 
something (myths of the primordial paradise are practically nniversal), and we 
know that to be happy, we need to recover what we have lost. Otherwise, why 
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all the dissatisfaction, all the seeking and searching, all the hopes for better 
times and places, all the dreams of utopia? 

Rum! s six-volume epic on the ups and downs of love, the Mathnawi, begins 
with a verse announcing that he will be repeating the same old story: ''Listen to 
the reed as it complains,/telling the tale of separations/' The reed or flute is the 
soul, torn from its reed bed, moaning and yearning in pain. All its complaints 
boil down to one complaint: I don't have what I want. As Ansar! put it in the 
passage quoted at the end of the previous chapter, "Whenever there is friend¬ 
ship, separation is the worst of all hardships." Maybudl makes the same point: 
"Whoever is veiled from the Friend is in trial itself, even if he has the keys to 
the kingdom's treasuries in his sleeve. Whoever is attracted by the Friend is 
in bestowal itself, even if he does not have his evening bread" (Kczs/if 7:40, on 
verse 25:22). 

In short, the human soul dwells in separation {firdq) as a result of the creative 
command, so it longs for union (wisal). Talk of union was anathema to many 
Kalam experts, who held that it was incompatible with God's transcendence. 
No doubt they also found the sexual connotations offensive. In no way, how¬ 
ever, does the Arabic word for union imply a unity of substance or an identity of 
servant and Lord—any more than sexual union means that lover and beloved 
become literally one. Most of those who used the word understood it rather as 
the necessary complement of separation. 

Separation and union are relative terms. There cannot be absolute union, 
because the One alone is absolute; nor can there be absolute separation, be¬ 
cause He is with you wherever you are (57:4). There is no escape from God, so 
there is no escape from union. What keeps people separate from Him is their 
failure to recognize His presence. Moreover, recognition of His presence has 
degrees. True recognition demands realization, the actual attainment of the Di¬ 
vine Presence, reaching the Haqiqah by following the Shariah and the Tariqah. 

Greatedness and contingency separate creatures from what they love. It is 
impossible to dwell in the world and And lasting happiness in and from it, as 
most people know or will soon And out. Whatever comes, goes. All is perishing 
but His face (28:88). Only those who dwell in His face are fully content. But get¬ 
ting to His face demands effort, trial, and pain. Moreover, God in His mercy 
wants people to suffer. Otherwise they will stay lackadaisical and live beneath 
themselves. This is why Rum! addresses aspiring lovers with the words, "Be¬ 
ware, do not sigh coldly in your indifference! / Seek pain! Seek pain, pain, 
pain!" {Mathnawi 6:4304). 

In his commentary on the verse Hndeed We sent to nations before thee, and 
We seized them with adversity and hardship'' (6:42), Maybudl cites a saying by 
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one of the early Sufi teaehers to explain why God affliets people with pain and 
suffering. 

Ibn said, ''We took away from them all the paths so that they would re¬ 
turn to Us”: I blocked all their roads so that they would turn away completely 
from the realm of being, busy themselves with My companionship, and put 
love for Me in their hearts. 

(Kczs/i/'3:359) 

In the realm of being, which is that of multiplicity, dispersion, and otherness, 
only the Adamites have the capacity to love God in Himself, because only they 
were taught all the names and given the ability to recognize Him for what He 
is. Pain and suffering enter the picture the moment they understand that they 
do not have what they want. All social and political movements, not to speak of 
human endeavors generally, bubble up from the recognition that things are not 
what they should be. Everyone is busy with the inalienable right to pursue hap¬ 
piness, but no one ever finds it for long. We Adamites alone see that we are out 
of kilter, and we alone have the freedom to change our state, to strive for near¬ 
ness, to become characterized by the character traits of God Himself, and to 
achieve the union that can stop the craving. Sam am tells us that before Adam, 
no one had the requisite awareness of self and Lord to suffer. The Persian ex¬ 
pression "to throw dust on the head” means to acknowledge the hopelessness of 
ones situation. 

O dervish! When an afflicted person reaches the limit in his affliction, he 
throws dust on his head. He who created you created you from dust itself, so 
your makeup is affliction itself. Other afflicted creatures throw dust on their 
heads because of you. The whole world was paradise as long as you had not 
come. The earth was all gardens and orchards before you came. When your 
blessings came into the world, kind sir, the orchard became a field of bram¬ 
bles, the garden a blemish, the roses thorns, and good fortune tribulation. It 
is you who have thrown yourself into distress, and the creatures have been 
thrown into distress by you. You do not know your cure, nor does anyone else 
know how to cure you. 

(Rawh 291) 

From the perspective of the creative command, Gods majesty and severity 
demand separation, while His beauty and gentleness call for union. God is 
both gentle and severe, merciful and wrathful, so people will always be hang¬ 
ing between separation and union, whether in this world or the next. Sam'anl 
traces the ups and downs of love back to the divine names in any number of 
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passages. Here, for example, is the beginning of his eommentary on the two 
divine names the Majestie, the Beautiful {jalil jamil), followed by other passages 
in whieh he explains why God s very reality demands that love be aeeompanied 
by the pain of separation. 

The Majestic, the Beautiful mean the magnificent, the beautiful-doer. He 
melts the hearts with His majesty and caresses the spirits with His beauty. 
With His majesty. He makes hearts scattered dust [25:23], and with His beauty. 
He makes spirits the source of happiness and joy. With His majesty. He links 
hearts with sorrow and grief, and with His beauty. He makes spirits happy 
and delighted. 

In the contemplation of His majesty, the recognizers breathe the sigh of 
''Woe is me!'' In the contemplation of His beauty, the lovers drink down the 
wine of bestowal from the hand of good fortune's cupbearer. When you gaze 
at His majesty, it bloodies your liver, and when you gaze at His beauty, it 
comforts your heart. 

Oh, how many have been called to this road by the messenger of His beauty! 
Then, when their hope for union became strong. He appointed the sultan of 
majesty to plunder their capital and give them over to the wind. 

This is the foundation of love: At first it is all benevolence, at last it is all 
severity. At first it is all honey, then it is all poison. 

When they want to send a boy to school, they tie an amulet around his 
neck and give him new clothes to keep him still. But, when two days pass and 
he sees the teacher's strap, he knows that it was all a pretext. Now there is no 
way but patience. 

In passion for the pretty faces, what profits other than patience? 

Be firm-footed in passion—don't turn away from passion. 

O you who run after your heart in every direction- 
look for it where you lost it! 

In truth, passion's destitution is wealth— 

the destitute have won the ball in passion's field. 

He clothed us in the garment of love and said, "He loves them, and they 
love Him [5:54]. Those who have faith love God more intensely'' [2:165]. Then 
He offered the Trust to us. 

A lover is someone who takes burdens on himself and carries them. He is 
long-suffering in the road. He comes forth to oppression by taking it on him¬ 
self, to arrogation by being gracious, to pridefulness by self-abasement. 

Because of the burning of love's fire, we were the ones who lifted up the 
burden that heaven, earth, and the mountains were not able to carry, even 
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though we did not have the eapaeity to do so. Nonetheless, bewilderment is a 
great pillar in the shariah of love. Henee, we lifted up the burden and put 
aside refusal. But the address eame: ''Surely he is a great wrongdoer, deeply 
ignoranf [33:72]. 

{Rawh 361-62) 

He diselosed His names and attributes to the universe so that lovers would 
get to work and yearners would seek for vision. By virtue of exaltedness, He 
let down the eurtain of magnifieenee and set up the banner of tremendous¬ 
ness. He made the attribute of inaeeessibility the pavilion of His own majesty 
so that the hearts of the dear ones would roast and the eyes of the lovers would 
pour with tears. As soon as they beeome agitated and begin to seek the mys¬ 
teries, the eall of Unity arrives from the eurtains of the Sanetum s beauty: 
'Away with you, away with you! O handful of dust! How dare you eirele 
around the eourtyard of Solitariness!?” 

Whenever they drink down the eup of despair, put on the shirt of destitu¬ 
tion, pull their heads into the eollar of bewilderment, and lose hope of find¬ 
ing, the eall of gentleness eomes from the pavilions of the divine beauty: 
"Patienee, patienee! Pass some days at the threshold of Our majesty in hope 
of eontemplating Our beauty, and be happy in the midst of the fire. Though 
the night is dark, keep your heart strong, for sunrise is near.” 

He did not use the sword of severity against the angels, but He used it 
against you, for in reality life belongs to you: And that He may try the faithful 
with a beautiful trial [8:17]. 

(350) 

By majesty's deeree, a group remained in deprivation, and by beauty's de- 
eree, a group took benefit. In every eommand He gave you. He sought from 
you a servanthood. In every deeree He enaeted over you. He wanted an 
awareness inside your heart. 

In one plaee. He struek the fire of severity in the hearts, saying, "Do they 
feel secure from God's deception?" [7:99]. In another plaee. He planted the 
herb of gentleness in the garden of bounty: "Despair not of God's mercy!" 

[39:53]- 

When a man beeomes aware of this talk, he eatehes fire from head to toe. 
He looks at the vast plain of exaltedness and does not see any home. He wan¬ 
ders in the bloody tears of bewilderment, and tears of remorse pour down his 
faee. 

O dervish! The sword of severity beeomes sharper every day, but these 
hapless ones fall more and more into passion. 

( 508 ) 
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When He said, Wm 1 not your Lord?'’ [7:172], that was the night of rnnning 
the kingdom. When He said, ''He loves them, and they love Himf that was the 
time of earessing. In the religion of love, there mnst be both gentleness and 
severity, both earessing and melting, both attraetion and killing, both making 
do and bnrning. There mnst be earesses so that a man may know the harsh¬ 
ness of being taken to task, and there mnst be taking to task so that he may 
know the worth of earesses. 

When His men earry the bnrden of earesses, they earry it while eon- 
templating severity. When they earry the bnrden of severity, they earry it 
while seeing gentleness. Whenever anyone is nnrtnred in only one thing, he 
does not have the eapaeity to earry something else. If yon pnt a dnng beetle, 
whieh spends its days in steneh, in the midst of roses, there is fear that it will 
be destroyed, for it has passed its days in steneh and does not have the eapital 
to earry the bnrden of fragranee. 

The angels were nnrtnred in gentleness and never had the opportnnity to 
earry the bnrden of severity. Bnt the Adamites are the threshold of both gen¬ 
tleness and severity. ''If Yon ehastise me, I love Yon, and if Yon show merey to 
me, I love Yon.” That great man is saying: If Yon have merey, I am Yonr lover, 
and if yon appoint for me a hnndred thonsand heart-piereing, liver-bnrning 
arrows, I am still Yonr lover. 

(513) 

Separation is a foretaste of hellfire, and union a preview of paradise. Notice 
that Maybudl mentions this while explaining one of the verses concerning di¬ 
vorce. 

O Prophet, when you divorce women, divorce them after the set period [65:1]. 
This explains the ruling on divoree. Although the Shariah permits divoree, 
God hates it, for it is the eause of separation. Mustafa said, "Among the per¬ 
mitted things, most hateful to God is divoree.” 

He said also, "Take spouses and do not divoree, for the Throne shudders at 
divoree. Whenever a woman asks her husband for divoree, the ease of the 
Garden is forbidden to her.” He said: Get married and do not seek divoree, 
for the Tremendous Throne trembles at divoree and separation. Any woman 
who seeks divoree from her husband without his having harmed her or made 
her suffer will never smell the seent of the eight paradises. 

Marriage is the eause of joining, and God loves union. Divoree is the 
eause of parting, and God hates separation. The wall of separation's world is 
afflietion, and the water of separation s oeean is the bloody tears of remorse. 

The day of separation has no sun, and the night of severanee no day. If there 
were any drink bitterer than separation, it would have been plaeed on that 
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rejected one of the Threshold, Iblis. A bowl was prepared of curses, the drink 
of severance and separation was poured into it, and it was put in his hand. He 
drank it all down, not leaving a drop. That was expressed like this: ''Upon you 
shall be My curse until the Day of Doom' [38:78]. 

The great ones of the religion have said that two goblets appeared from the 
Unseen. One was And he was one of the unbelievers [2:34] and the other was 
He is Ever-Merciful toward the faithful [33:43]. The cup of unbelief was full of 
the drink of separation, and the cup of mercy full of the drink of union. He 
sent the cup of mercy on the hand of welcome with the escort of bounty to 
the spirit of Mustafa the Arab. God says, "Surely God's bounty upon thee is 
magnificent" [4:113]. The cup of unbelief was given by the hand of justice 
with the description of abasement to Iblis the abandoned. It was said, "1 shall 
surely fill Gehenna with thee and whosoever follows thee, all together" [38:85]. 

Rabi'a AdawT said, ''Unbelief has the flavor of separation, and faith has the 
pleasure of union. That flavor and this pleasure will appear tomorrow at the 
resurrection. In the plain of awe and the courtyard of harshness, it will be said 
to one group, 'Separation without union!' and to another group, 'Union with¬ 
out end!'” 

(Kczsftf 10:148-49) 

Although RabiVs saying here represents a standard understanding of the 
nature of hell and paradise, it suggests a static situation in which all those who 
achieve salvation are wrapped in permanent, unchanging bliss. Sam am explains 
that the actual situation is much more complex, because separation and union 
remain relative situations even in the next world. People who achieve paradise 
will not stop their quest for union with the Real, even if the standard Shariah 
language says that after death, they will no longer be able to perform the acts 
through which God is sought, such as prayer, fasting, and pilgrimage. Sam'anl 
points out that this cannot mean that they stop seeking, for God in Himself will 
remain forever beyond their grasp. The finite will never reach the Infinite, so 
the Arc of Ascent will extend forever. 

A mouthful has come that is not suited for your craw. The mouthful is that 
of elephants, and the craw that of sparrows. You have been brought into a 
tremendous road. The whole world is bewildered because the command 
came, "Seek Me!'' 

Man is so incapable that the Qur'an says, "If a fly steals something from 
them, they cannot retrieve it" [22:73]. ^ rnan cannot bring to hand some¬ 

thing snatched away by a fly, how can he bring to hand the majesty of the 
Beginningless? Nonetheless, in the measure of your capacity and strength, 
expend your effort, and He, from His world, will straighten out your work. 
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Know that in reality, this world and that world are both for the sake of seek¬ 
ing. If someone says that the next world is not the world of seeking, that is 
impossible. Trne, there will be no prayer and fasting, bnt there will be seek¬ 
ing. Tomorrow all the shariahs will be seratehed ont by the pen of abrogation, 
bnt two things will remain forever and withont end: love for God and praise 
of God. These have no severanee, dissolntion, or lapsing. It is fitting that 
prayer, fasting, hajj, and strnggle eome to an end, bnt it is not fitting that seek¬ 
ing eome to an end. It is permissible for prayer and fasting to be abrogated, bnt 
it is not fitting for the bond of love and the eovenant of passion to be abrogated. 

O dervish! In reality, yon shonid believe that if yon go to paradise, every 
day that passes will open yon to a world of reeognizing the Real that was not 
there before. This is a work that will never eome to an end, and may it never 
eome to an end! 

The seeking of these Men has no eanse sneh that it eonld disappear by a 
eanse. If seeking, yearning, and love disappeared throngh eontemplation, they 
wonld have a eanse. If they had a eanse, they wonld be inside a veil, and if 
they were veiled, they wonld be rejeeted. 

This is a seeking that was pnt there by Him first and will be given by Him 
last. Yon are plaeed in the midst of the jonrney and given by Him. The Be¬ 
ginningless is what He pnt, and the Endless is what He gives. Yon are one of 
the travelers plaeed by Him and given by Him. First, yon were pnt there with¬ 
ont eanse, and last. He will give to yon withont eanse. 

(Rawh 77-78) 

In the usual dialectic of separation and union, the goal of lovers is to escape 
from self and reach the Beloved. This is how Maybudl talks in his commentary 
on the verse ''Say: 'My prayer and my sacrifice, my life and my death, belong to 
God''' (6:162). The first paragraph is taken from Qushayrl s Subtle Allusions. 

He who knows that he is in God knows that he belongs to God. When he 
knows that his soul belongs to God, no share of him remains for other than 
God. He surrenders to God s deeree. He does not protest against God s pre¬ 
determination, he does not oppose God's ehosen ones, and he does not turn 
away from embraeing God s eommand. 

This verse about Mustafa alludes to the station of union. Union is joining 
with the Real and being released from oneself. The mark of this work is a 
heart alive through meditation and a tongue loosed in remembranee. One 
beeomes a loan to the ereatures, a stranger to oneself, free from attaehment, 
at rest with the Real. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, ''O God, ever sinee You ealled me, I have 
been alone in the erowd. When You said 'Gome!' my seven bodily parts 
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heard. What comes forth from the Adamite? The Adamite s worth is clear: 
his purse is empty, he treads on air. 

''This work was before Adam and Eve, a bestowal before fear and hope, but 
the Adamite undergoes trials because of seeing. He alone is joyful who is free 
of seeing causes and is disloyal toward his own self. Though the millwheel of 
the states is turning, so what? The pivot of His will is in place.'' 

(Kczs/i/'3:544) 


THE TRIALS OF ADAM 

Maybudl talks about trial and tribulation as sure signs of God's love. In one 
passage, he offers a mythic depiction of love's origin and explains that the role 
of suffering is to weed out the unqualified. He seems to be saying that all these 
events took place at the beginning, on the Day of Alast. In other words, God 
knew in His beginningless knowledge exactly what would unfold. Maybudl is 
explaining the inner meaning of a verse that outwardly refers to the siege of 
Medina and the Battle of the Ditch: ''There it was that the faithful were tried 
and shaken with intense shaking'' (33:11). 

It is said that the Real divided Adam's progeny into one thousand kinds and 
let them look at the carpet of love. The desire for love rose up in all of them. 
Then He adorned this world and displayed it to them. When they saw its em¬ 
bellishments and splendors, they became drunk and entranced and remained 
with this world, except for one group, who stayed on love's carpet and stuck 
up their heads in their claim. 

Then He divided this group into one thousand kinds and displayed the 
afterworld to them. When they saw the everlasting joy and bliss, the spread¬ 
ing shade and pouring water [56:30-31], the houris and the castles, they were 
entranced by it and stayed with it, except for one group who stayed on the 
carpet and sought the treasuries of recognizing Him. 

The address came from the Invincible Gourt, the Exalted Threshold, 
"What are you seeking and why are you staying?" 

They said, "Surely Thou knowest what we desire [11:79]. O Lord! You are the 
tongue of the tongueless. You are the knower of the secrets and the hidden. 
You Yourself know what we want." 

We have a reckoning other than that of the worldlings, 
we have an intoxicant other than wine. 

The Exalted Lord took them to the top of the lane of trial and showed 
them its deserts and perils. That one kind became a thousand kinds, and they 
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all turned away from the kiblah of trial, saying, ''This is not our work. We do 
not have the eapaeity to earry this burden.” One group, however, did not turn 
away and, like the passionate, entered the lane of trial. They did not think of 
trial or suffering. They said, "It is enough good fortune for us that we earry 
grief for You and that we suffer the sorrow of Your trial.” 

Who am I to put on the eloak of loyalty to You, 

or to have my eyes earry the burden of Your disloyalty? 

But if You issue the deeree to my body, heart, and spirit, 

I will pull all three daneing into Your love. 

Only those who reeognize Him know the measure of pain for Him. If 
someone does not reeognize Him, how will he know the measure? 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "O God, in my pain I lament in fear that the 
pain will eease. Anyone who laments at the Friend s blows is unmanly in love 
for the Friend.” 

O ehevalier, if you have the eapaeity and gall for this work, then set out on 
the road! Drink the wine of trial and eall the Friend to witness. Otherwise, 
enjoy your well-being and stop talking. No one ever saerifieed himself by 
faintheartedness or distinguished himself by leaning on water and elay. You 
eanh be a pearl diver when you fear for your life, and you ean't distinguish 
yourself by leaning on water and elay. Either take no heed of life or don't 
tangle with yourself. 

(Kcis/zf 8:30-31) 

Like many others, Sam'anl finds an allusion to the origin of trial, bala', in the 
Covenant of Alast, when all the children of Adam responded with the word 
bald, ''Yes indeed^ Though written in slightly different ways, the two words are 
pronounced the same in Persian. In one of his retellings of the story, Sam'anl 
contrasts God s question on the Day of Alast, "Am I not your Lord?'' with a ques¬ 
tion He will ask on the Day of Resurrection. To the first question, the servants 
answered in the affirmative, thereby asserting their own realities, a prelude, as 
it were, to their entrance into the realm of being. On the Day of Resurrection, 
God will ask, "Whose is the kingdom today?" but the servants will remain silent, 
for their sojourn in this world will be over and they will see that they were pass¬ 
ing shadows, with no reality of their own. Hence, God answers His own ques¬ 
tion: "God's, the One, the Severe" (40:16). 

When your Lord took from the children of Adam [7:172]. The pearl diver of 
power was sent into the oeean of Adams loins to bring out the night- 
brightening jewels and night-hued beads and to plaee them on the shore of 
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existence—Pharaoh and Moses, Abraham and Nimrod, firm Mnstafa and 
accnrsed Abu Jahl. Just as He brought forth the friends, so also He brought 
forth the enemies. He offered them the drink of the Lord s address, and they 
all took it with the hand of Yes indeed. They drank it down and put the ring 
of servanthood on their ears. By answering the address of the Lord of lords, 
they appeared. 

Then, at last, there will come the address of majesty, ''Whose is the king¬ 
dom today?’' No one will say a word. At the beginning, there was talk upon 
talk, but at the end there will be silence upon silence. Yes, beginners have a 
tongue and a talk, but enders have neither tongue nor talk. 

At first, they were under the sway of the Shariah. The policeman of the 
Shariah was behind them, and the Shariah is an affirmation of man. Hence, 
they appeared with Yes indeed. But at last, they will be in the garb of the Haq- 
iqah. The Haqiqah is the negation of man. Hence, they will not speak. 

O dervish! You can buy a nightingale, which calls out night and day, for 
one dirham. But a falcon, which does not call out once in its lifetime, costs a 
thousand dinars. 

At first they were in the road of sobriety and being, so they answered God's 
address. At last they will be in the road of effacement and nonbeing, so He, in 
the perfection of His gentleness, will make Himself their deputy. He will say, 
"God’s, the One, the Severe.” 

This is an exalted secret. If at first He Himself had answered the address 
and said "Yes indeed,” then all the blights would have been lifted from the 
road. In this world there would be neither synagogue nor church, neither 
cross nor crucifix. But this world is the house of blights, and the next world is 
the house without blights. Blights cannot be avoided here, but they cannot 
happen there. 

The first address was the policeman of this world's road, and the last address 
will be the policeman of the next world's road. Anyone who finds life in this 
world finds it by virtue of the first address, "Am 1 not your Lord?” Anyone who 
finds subsistence in the next world will find it by virtue of the last address, 
"Whose is the kingdom today?” 

Know that, in reality, if He had answered the first address, this world 
would never undergo annihilation. And if you were to answer the last ad¬ 
dress, the next world would never have subsistence. It is the blow of your an¬ 
swer that has come over this world and made it susceptible to annihilation. It 
is the ray of His answer's robe that will shine on the next world and give it the 
attribute of subsistence. 

O chevalier! Know that in reality the Covenant was made with you on that 
day to see who would stick to it. Strive from the depths of your spirit not to 
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lose the ring that you put on your own ear with your attestation on the day of 
the Covenant of Alast. Otherwise you will be hung by trials snare. 

Breaking off from the eurly earloeks of the blaek-moled Beloved and then, 
in the end, breaking the Covenant—these are not the marks of manliness. If 
they eut off your head, if they bring out the two worlds against you, if they 
plaee the dagger of antagonism on the throat of your present moment—still, 
you must be solitary, you must be a man. 

Be the man whose feet are on the ground 
and whose head aspires to the Pleiades! 

On the day of Am 1 not your Lord? a table of love was set up. By the deeree 
of gentleness, they sat you down at the table and gave you a lawful morsel 
from the eovenant of the lordly majesty. With the hand of Yes indeed, you 
plaeed that morsel in love s mouth. There is no morsel more appetizing than 
the morsel of tawhld in the mouth of love. 

Beware! Beware! Do not throw away this morsel with the easting of dislike. 

If you do, you will remain forever in the trial [bala'] of your Yes indeed [bala]. 

{Rawh 153-54) 

Another hint at the nature of love can be found in the spelling of the Arabic 
words for love (mahabba) and tribulation {mihna). In the normal, unvoweled 
Arabic script, the only difference between the two words is the placement of a 
single dot. Sam'anl finds the following allusion: 

O dervish! When the phoenix of love flew from the nest of the Unseen, it 
reached the Throne and saw tremendousness, it reached the Footstool and 
saw embracingness, it reached heaven and saw elevation, it reached paradise 
and saw beneficence, it reached hell and saw punishment, it reached the an¬ 
gels and saw worship, it reached Adam and saw tribulation. It settled down 
with him. They said to it, ''Why is it that you have settled down with Adam?” 

It said, "The two of us have meanings, secrets, and realities that are com¬ 
patible, though we have been differentiated by one dot. The outward man 
looks at the dot of form in order to differentiate, but the realizing man lifts 
his eyes from the dot and makes his spirit busy with the work of meaning.” 

(Rawh 221) 

As the first to carry the Trust, Adam was the first to suffer trial. His story il¬ 
lustrates the principle voiced by Sam'anl in a passage already quoted: "At first 
love is all benevolence, and at last it is all severity” (Rawh 361). Here are some of 
Sam am s explanations of why Adam had to leave paradise. 
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At the beginning, Adam was elothed in the robe of generosity and plaeed 
on the ehair of majesty. The angels had to prostrate themselves before him, 
and the ediet was written for the eelebration of his vieegereney. In the seeond 
state, the address eame: 'Tall downL [2:36]. 

The same angels who had prostrated themselves before his ehair pnt their 
hands on his baek, jnst as when someone is evieted and ejeeted from a honse. 
Adam was biting the fingers of wonder with the teeth of bewilderment: 
''What is this? What happened?” 

Uneonditional love was saying, "O passionate man, seek, and have no 
fear!” 

{Rawh 139) 

This talk wants a mined eorner and a bnrnt heart. If yon need a flonrish- 
ing world, no plaee was more thoronghly set np than paradise. Meeea was a 
flonrishing site, and Medina a rnins. 

Paradise was the site of enjoyment, and this world is the site of anxiety and 
sorrow. At first, Adams bnsiness was getting along with exaltation, joy, and 
whispered seerets. After a while, the dnst of misfortnne settled on his erown. 
He took a glanee by way of passion at destitntion s beanty and beeame en- 
traneed by it. Whatever joinings and bonds there were, he tossed them away. 
Like the disengaged, he eame into the road of destitntion. 

This talk wants a bnrnt liver—someone who has lived seventy years with- 
ont one thing tnrning ont aeeording to his desire, who has shot a thonsand 
thonsand arrows withont one reaehing the target, who has lived happily in 
the midst withont obtaining one songht objeet while aeknowledging a thon¬ 
sand thonsand obligations. 

(609) 

What a marvelons bnsiness! God fastened a hnndred thonsand ornaments 
and fineries on Adam and then eommanded the angels to prostrate them¬ 
selves before his throne. This is a seeret worth a thonsand holy spirits. 

As for yon. He said, "Perform the prayer!” and then He tnrned yonr prayer 
over to a stone: "So that yon may know that I have no needs.” 

He eommanded the angels to prostrate themselves, then He tnrned their 
prostration over to dnst: "So that they may know that I have no needs.” 

"O Adamites! Turn yonr faees toward a stone. O angels! Tnrn yonr faees 
toward dnst.” 

The prostration of the angels was a trial, and tnrning yonr faee toward a 
stone is a test. They were tried by a handfnl of dnst, and yon are tested by a 
stone: "I showed yon the worth of yonr faees when I said, 'Turn your faces to¬ 
wards if [2:144]. Tnrn yonr faees toward a stone, for stones are snited for elods 
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of earth, and clods are suited for stones. I placed the worth of your blood in 
your hands when I said, 'Go to war so that the unbelievers may shed your 
blood!'” 

The point here is the first statement—that Adams makeup was adorned 
with a hundred thousand ornaments and the garden of his loveliness and 
beauty was pruned. Love, which was the original bosom friend, drinking from 
the same cup and goblet, looked on from afar. The tree to which Adam 
stretched out his hand was named the tree of love. The love kneaded into 
Adam took his reins and pulled him straight to the tree. 

I said to her, my eyelids wounded, 
wounded by their flowing tears, 

"No one is like me in rapture.” 

"So,” she said, "you see me as having a likeness?” 

"O sorrow of Jacob! Take the path of beauty, for Josephs beauty is perfect 
beauty.” At every moment Jacob s sorrow was increasing, at every instant Jo¬ 
seph s beauty advancing. 

The tree of love was a stranger in paradise, and at the beginning of the era, 
Adam was also a stranger in paradise. "And every stranger is a kinsman to the 
stranger.” The stranger fell back on the stranger. They took one hot breath. 
The heat of their love s fire burned the eight paradises. Now what could be 
done? They had to wrap their arms around each other s necks and turn their 
faces to the abode of the tested. 

Adam was brought into the world of tribulation. Tribulation s rain, which 
is commands and prohibitions, poured down on his head from the cloud of 
the Laws prescription. Lowliness and tribulation make someone into a beg¬ 
gar. If he should pass up two pieces of bread, at night he will come home and 
turn the house upside down. There are many houses whose decor is nothing 
but hunger, the carpets of pennilessness spread, the curtains of hunger hung 
down, the cushions of lowliness put in place. 

In the whole world there was no chamber more adorned than the chamber 
of God s messenger Muhammad. The Splendorous Throne wanted to be¬ 
come that chamber s bed. The brocade, silk, and satin of paradise wanted to 
be its carpet. But it already had a bed of poverty, a cushion of hunger, a seat 
of want. Nonetheless, the Faithful Spirit was holding the banner at the door. 

One night Mustafa sent that piece of his own liver, Fatimat al-Zahra, to 
the house of her husband. When they took a woman to her husband s house, 
the custom was to bring along a container for a fiber-filled pillow, a hand 
mill, and a rug. The people said, "These two dear ones will be sleeping with 
each other. They need a bed and a couch.” 
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Mustafa said, ''Let them go out into the open and bring baek some sand.” 

The house was low, its earpet threadbare. What was the robe of the folk of 
the house? God desires only to put filth away from you, O folk of the house! 

[3333]- Peace! 

(600-1) 

The great ones have said, "A man does not find the sweetness of faith until 
trial eomes to him from every direetion.” 

The passionate man has nothing 
in his spirit but suffering. 

When he finds the seent of his beloved, 
the spheres ean no longer string his bow. 

The first passionate man to write the ABCs of passion in the grammar 
sehool of existenee was Adam. Look at what happened to him! No kindness 
was done to him with that grain of wheat. From the sheath of the Eternal 
Desire, they drew the sword oiAdam disobeyed [20:121] and filled the eup of 
severity with the drink of poison. That same man who had been striking fire 
into the monasteries of the obedient with the brillianee of his lightning 
turned his faee to this ruined tavern. He heard the eall, ‘Tall down out of it, 
all of you' [2:38]. 

Yesterday that man was talking fine points and abstruse words 
and today he has pawned his eloak in the tavern. 

Now that he has pawned his eloak, 

he had better forget the fine points and abstruse words. 

O dervish! When a man is a gambler and tavern goer, the awards of sultans 
and the bestowals of kings have no luster. When he reeeives a gift, he takes it 
to the tavern and gambles it away. But sinee the sultan loves this tavern-going 
man, the more he goes to the tavern, the more he bestows robes of honor 
on him. 

Adam the Chosen stepped into the plaee of slipping and reeeived as wage 
the ehamber of Adam disobeyed. But by virtue of the beginningless soliei- 
tude, the King gave him goblets of ehosen-ness one after another and ham¬ 
strung the envy of the enviers. 

O friend! If the sultan s award bestows luster, it does so for a perfeetly 
judieious possessor of resoluteness. But the shawl of resoluteness was snatehed 
away from the shoulders of that eenter-point of dust s existenee, for he forgot, 
and We found in him no resoluteness [20:115]. 

Why do you look at the repentanee of the judieious possessor of resolute¬ 
ness? Look rather at the faet that the sultan gave him a robe of honor onee in 
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his life, but this cheerful, ineffectual fellow receives an uninterrupted bestowal 
of gentleness moment by moment. 

O exalted Gabriel, O peacock of the angels! It is now several thousand 
years that you have been moving the pieces of resoluteness on the chessboard 
of obedience to the extent of your ability, but in your lifetime you have been 
given only one robe of honor. The work is done by this carefree scoundrel. 
With the needle of endless bounty, the tailor of beginningless gentleness 
sewed his cape of exaltedness in the measure of his worth and the stature of 
His blessings, for He loves them, and they love Him [5:54]. God is the friend of 
those who have faith [2:257]. 

The Splendorous Throne was given one robe of honor: Then He sat on the 
Throne [7:54]. The elevated heaven was sent one award, and that was the award 
of descent—though similarity and likeness are far from the road. Mount Si¬ 
nai was given one drink with the hand of passion, and that was the drink of 
self-disclosure. The other existent things were all like this. Those who re¬ 
ceived robes of honor acknowledging their dignity kept the robes. When this 
impudent handful of dust was sent a robe, he took it down to the tavern of 
mortal nature and gambled it away for the dregs of pain and the wine from 
passion s cask. 

Drinking dregs in the tavern is my habit, 
being ruined by drunkenness my creed. 

The largest cup was made for me— 

not finding my desires is my good fortune. 

(149-50) 


THE TRIBULATION OF THE PROPHETS 

According to Islamic theology, God protected all 124,000 prophets from sin. 
They led lives in complete obedience to God s command and guided their fol¬ 
lowers to the path of salvation. Beginning with Adam, they were as perfect as it 
is humanly possible to be. Some, especially those enamored of prosperity theol¬ 
ogy, might think that such good servants would have an easy time of it and that 
God would make life difficult for the sinners. In the religion of love, the oppo¬ 
site is true. The more perfect someone may be, the more he or she will suffer. 
The prophets suffered more than the faithful, and the faithful more than the 
unbelievers. The Gospel points in the same direction, as does the time-honored 
notion of taking up ones cross and following Jesus. 

God tests people in the measure of their capacity. The prophets, as the great¬ 
est human beings, have the greatest capacity. All prophets are God s beloveds. 
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which is to say that all of them are His lovers. So He tests them. As for the faith¬ 
ful, they love God more intensely (2:165) than the unbelievers, so they must suf¬ 
fer because of their love. Those who have no love in their hearts will have a 
relatively easy time of it, in this world at least, for there is no need to test their 
faith. Concerning the prophets as the role models for lovers, Sam'anl says. 

Yes, come into this path and see the remorse of Adam, hear the cries of 
Noah, see the disappointment of Abraham, hear the talk of Jacob s affliction, 
see the moonlike Joseph s well and prison, observe the saw on Zachariah s 
head and the blade on John s neck, and see the burnt liver and roasted heart 
of Muhammad. A wound this severe, a love this sharp—the Beloved disdain¬ 
ful and inaccessible! Each moment He is more unneedy and more jealous of 
His own majesty and beauty. The more docile His burnt ones, the more re¬ 
fractory He is. The more abased His lovers, the more He kills them. The 
more tamed His yearning seekers, the more He thirsts for their blood. 

(Rawh 58) 

When the wage-earning faithful follow the Shariah and seek the promised 
reward of paradise, God has mercy on them and eventually gives them what 
they want. Their seeking, however, is based on love for their own benefit and 
share (hazz). It is no doubt praiseworthy to observe the rules in order to avoid 
punishment and to win the prize, but this cannot be compared with surrender¬ 
ing to love and throwing away all thought of reward and punishment. According 
to Sam'anT, Moses provides an example of what happens when love takes over. 

The Prophet said, 'fl ask You for the Garden, for it is the final goal of the seek¬ 
ers.'' Beneath this is a subtle secret. The Prophet said that the Garden is the 
final goal of the seekers. As for those who have no seeking and no fleeing, 
God said about them, ''Surely the final end is unto thy Lord” [53:42]. 

The lote tree of the final end [53:14] is the station of one group, and Surely 
the final end is unto thy Lord is the station of another group. 

As long as the seeker's destination and goal is bounty and bounteousness, 
bestowal and gifts, the door of response is open and the sought object is 
linked to compliance. But when a man passes beyond that station with steps 
of seriousness, when he raises the banner of aspiration in the world of love, 
when he gives a place in his heart to yearning and longing for the station of 
witnessing and contemplation and the rank of unveiling and finding, then he 
becomes a sick man whom no one visits and a desirer not desired. Whatever 
he requests, whatever supplication he utters, whatever story he tells, whatever 
complaint he narrates, he meets the rejection of his seeking and the blockage 
of his road. 
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Have you not heard the story of Moses? He was granted so many of his 
desires and goals, but when he talked about vision, it was said to him, ''Thou 
shalt not see Me” [7:143]- Yes, sueh is the severity of beloveds, and upon this 
the work is built. 

(Rawh 349) 

The Qur an talks about the trials and tribulations of the prophets in many 
verses, and Maybudl frequently advises his readers to deal with their own suf¬ 
fering by following the prophetic examples. The moment people acknowledge 
their love for God, they have to expect harsh treatment. In commenting on a 
Qur anic reference to Job (21:83), Maybudl says. 

When people ehoose someone for friendship, it is their habit to want every 
ease for their friend and not to let stormy winds blow over him. The divine 
eustom is eontrary to this. Whenever He ehooses someone for friendship. He 
sends the drink of tribulation with the robe of love. When the rank of some¬ 
one is higher in the station of love, his tribulation is greater. This is why 
Mustafa said, ''Surely the people most severely tried are the prophets, then 
the friends, then the next best, then the next best.” 

(Kashf 6:2C)/f) 

Sam am often explains that the prophetic tales offer guidance to lovers. This 
is how he reads the story of Abraham and the star, moon, and sun, Maybudl s 
commentary on which was quoted in the previous chapter. As part of his ex¬ 
planation, he cites a well-known saying of the Prophet according to which the 
Prophet and 'All were walking together when a beautiful young woman passed. 
They glanced at her as she approached and then turned away. 'All, however, 
took another look. The Prophet told him that the first glance was his to enjoy, but 
the second counted against him. Sam am sees here a universal principle of love. 
When the beloved shows herself, the vision is yours to enjoy. But when you try 
to see her, you are seeking your own share, your own pleasure in the vision, and 
that counts against you. Your share has become the goal in place of the beloved. 

This is one of their sayings: "Love is fire, reeognition fire, and this talk fire 
upon fire.” It never happens that something eatehes fire without tumult and 
burning. 

In my lane, how fine love s tumult and turmoil! 

In Your lane, how fine beauty's business and work! 

Know that in reality, as long as fire does not enter the heart, a man will 
not begin to seek. In the days of Abraham, all the fires were gathered inside 
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his breast. He was so hot in the road that he saw the goal everywhere he 
looked: When night fell upon him he saw a star. He said, ''This is my Lord'' 
[6:76]. He saw the star with the eye of his head, but he saw the Real with the 
eye of his seeret eore. Proximity and love s burning fire rushed ahead in his 
heart s witnessing and overeame the witnessing of his eyes. Abraham said, 
"This is my Lord." He reported about his heart s vision, not his eyes' vision. 
Do you not see that when he looked again, he did not see the star? He said, "1 
love not those that set" [6:76]. 

In this road, a man is allowed one gaze. The first gaze belongs solely to 
your seeret eore. All other gazes are your own share and portion, not that 
of the seeret eore. ''Do not follow your gaze with another gaze, for the first 
belongs to you, but the seeond eounts against you." 

Know that in reality—and these are exalted words—the lover is not seeking 
his share in the first gaze, but he is seeking it with the seeond. All the am¬ 
bushes that appear for someone on the road eome when he seeks his own 
share. This is why it is said, "Nothing will be put aright when you seek your 
own share." 

It has also been said, "When someone loves you for the sake of something, 
he will hate you when it disappears." This is why it is eorreet for God to have 
the reality of love, but not anyone else. For when someone is helpless in his 
own work, he is seeking his own portion and share. But the Exalted Presenee 
is ineomparable with portion and share. He loves them eame in the Begin¬ 
ningless, when He was pure of all shares. Then, sinee He was pure. He brought 
they love Him under His own proteetion. They love Him eame into existenee 
under the purified proteetion of the beginningless He loves them. 

Like Abraham, you must eome into the ranks of eutting away attributes. 

In manliness, you must shout out over the whole realm of being, "They are 
an enemy to me" [26:77]. Then the erown of bosom friendship will be plaeed 
on your head, and the robe of love will be draped over your body. 

You must draw the line of dismissal aeross the star of gazing on others, the 
moon of attention to oeeasions, and the sun of diverting yourself with eauses. 
Then the stars of love, the moons of reeognition, and the suns of limpidness 
will strike the tents of their good fortune in the heaven of your heart. 

{Rawh 351) 

The Qur an mentions Moses by name far more than any other prophet, and 
commentators have noted that this is a sure sign of God s love for him, sometimes 
citing the hadith, "When someone loves something, he continues mentioning 
it." Maybudl looks at practically every Qur anic account of Moses as a sign of 
his love affair with God. In his commentary on the story in which Moses asks 
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God to show Himself to him, he reviews some of the basie stages of love. He 
begins by reminding his readers that hurry in lovemaking is not good form. 

And We promised Moses ''thirty nightsT Then We completed them with ten. 

So the promised time of his Lord was forty nights [7:142]. How exalted is mak¬ 
ing promises in friendship! How great is sitting in the promised place of 
friendship! How sweet is breaking promises in the religion of friendship! 

Concerning the intimations of this verse, the Pir of the Tariqah said, ''The 
promises of lovers, even if broken, show intimacy.'' Then he said, 

"You put me off. You procrastinate. 

You promise, but You don't come through." 

It is not approved to put off the promised time or to add days before the 
promised moment except in the religion of friendship, for in friendship dis¬ 
loyalty is the same as loyalty, and disdain the same as friendship. Do you not 
see what the Lord of the Worlds did with Moses in this exchange? He prom¬ 
ised him thirty days. When those passed. He added ten more. He added 
them because Moses was happy with that. Moses counted the thirty days as 
capital and the ten days as profit. He said, "Indeed, I heard the hard cash of 
the Real's speech for a second time when He added that." 

In this journey, Moses waited thirty days without remembering food and 
drink or being aware of hunger, for he was carried by the Real in a journey of 
generosity, waiting for whispered conversation. The other time, when he was 
sent to Khidr on the first journey in search of knowledge, he did not have the 
capacity for a half day of hunger, so he said, "Bring us our food’' [18:62]. This 
is because that was a journey of teaching and hardship. At the beginning of 
the traveling, he was carrying; he was not being carried. He was aware of his 
own suffering, for he was with himself He saw the marks of hunger because 
he was in the road of creatures. 

And Moses said to his brother Aaron, take my place among my people 
[7:142]. His intention was whispered conversation with the Real, so he left 
Aaron with the people and went alone, for there is no sharing in friendship. 
The friend's attribute in the path of friendship is nothing but aloneness and 
oneness. 


If you're not busy and you're alone, 
come to Me in loyalty—you're worthy of Me. 

Then, when he was going to Pharaoh, he asked for Aaron's companion¬ 
ship: "Make him share with me in my affair” [29:32], for that was going to the 
creatures, and things having to do with the creatures bring aversion and 
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dread. In carrying the bnrden of dread, no one flees from a kind companion 
and his companionship. 

When Moses retnrned from whispered conversation and saw that the 
Children of Israel had left the circle of obedience and become calf worship¬ 
ers, he rebnked Aaron, not them, so that yon wonld know that not everyone 
who sins is deemed worthy of rebnke. Rebnke is appropriate when a person 
still has something of friendship. He who bnrns in fear of separation is the 
one who recognizes the exaltation of nnion: 

How can passion for the Beloved be snited for jnst anyone? 

Majnun alone was worthy of love for Layla. 

When Moses came to Our appointed time [7:143]. Moses had two jonrneys: 
one was the jonrney of seeking, the other the jonrney of revelry. The jonrney 
of seeking was the night of the fire, as in His words, ''He observed a fire on the 
side of the mountain' [28:29]. The jonrney of rejoicing was this one: When 
Moses came to Our appointed time. 

Moses came, having become selfless to self, lost to himself in his own se¬ 
cret core. He had drnnk the wine of love from the cnp of holiness, so the pain 
of this talk s yearning was pressing into him and the wave of Show me was 
billowing np from the ocean of his passion. He wandered aronnd the neigh¬ 
borhoods of the Children of Israel and gathered the words of their messages 
and goals so that he conld draw ont his words when he arrived at the Pres¬ 
ence. 


I consider it forbidden to talk with others— 
when I talk to yon, I draw ont my words. 

When he reached the presence of whispered conversation, he was drnnk 
with the wine of yearning and bnrnt by listening to the Reals Speech. He 
forgot everything, and the hard cash of his state appeared like this: "Show me, 
that I may gaze upon Thee!" [7:143]. 

The angels threw the stones of blame at his desire: ''O child of menstrnat- 
ing women! Do yon hope to see the Exalted Lord? What does dnst have to do 
with the Lord of lords?” How can a being made of dnst and water talk to 
Eternity? How can someone who was not, then was, be worthy of seeking 
nnion with Him who always was and always will be? 

In drnnkenness and selflessness, Moses answered with the tongne of soli¬ 
tariness: 'Accept my excnses, for I did not fall here by myself. First He wanted 
me—I did not want. I saw the Friend at my pillow when I woke np from sleep. 
I was seeking for fire, and making came forth: 1 made you for Myse/f [20:41]. I 
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was not aware, and the snn of bringing near rose np—And We brought him 
near as a confidant [19:52]. 

''From the first Yon began passion's talk- 
now make me worthy of Yon!" 

The eommand eame to the angels, "Leave Moses alone, for when some¬ 
one drinks the wine of I made you for Myself horn the enp of 1 cast upon you 
love from Me [20:39], make no less of an nproar than this." 

In the realities of those nnveilings, Moses tasted the wine of love from 
the storeroom of gentleness. His heart flew into the air of solitariness, and the 
breeze of nnion s intimaey blew on his spirit from the side of nearness. The 
fire of love shot np in flames, patienee fled from his breast, and he lost all re¬ 
straint. He said, ''Show me, that I may gaze upon Thee: Please, at least a look!" 

If sparks were to shoot from this bnrnt heart 
no traee wonld remain of the Pleiades' eirele. 

There's danger when I stand before yon, sweetheart— 
at least lift separation's veil for a look. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "Everyone has a hope, and the reeognizer's 
hope is vision. Ontside vision, the reeognizer has no need for any wage, nor 
will he have anything to do with paradise. People are all passionate for life, so 
death for them is diffienlt. The reeognizer wants death in hope of vision. 
Then his ears may enjoy the listening, the Real's lips will repay the debt of 
love, his eyes will be adorned with the day of vision, and his spirit will be 
drnnk withont giddiness from the wine of finding." 

I want a heart for ehoosing only Yon, 

a spirit for breathing the pain of Yonr passion, 

A body for desiring only Yonr love, 
an eye for seeing Yon and only Yon. 

He said, "Thou shalt not see Me’' [7:143]. They say that at the moment Mo¬ 
ses heard "Thou shalt not see Me,” his station was higher than at the moment 
he said, "Show me so that I may gaze upon Thee.” At the former moment, he 
was in what the Real desired, and at the latter moment, he was in what he 
desired. Moses's being was more eomplete in what the Real desired than in 
what he desired, for the latter is dispersion, and the former is togetherness, 
and ineseapably, togetherness is more eomplete. 

He said, "Thou shalt not see Me, but look at the mountain.” Moses reeeived 
the blow of Tftou shalt not see Me. At onee, however. He applied the balm of 
but. He said, "O Moses, I strnek the blow of Thou shalt not see Me and ap- 
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plied the balm of but so that you would know that this was not My severity, 
but rather an exeuse ” 

Then, when his Lord disclosed Himself to the mountain [7:143]. When a 
sliver of the signs of majesty and a traee of the exaltedness of unity reaehed 
the mountain, it returned to the state of nonexistenee and no mark of it re¬ 
mained. He said, ''O king! If a blaek stone had the eapaeity for this talk, it 
would have aeeepted the Trust at the beginning of existenee and bought it with 
spirit and heart.” Here there is a subtle point: the mountain, with all its tre¬ 
mendousness, eould not endure, but the hearts of the weak and the old women 
of Muhammad s eommunity eould endure. God says, ‘‘And they feared it, and 
man carried iL [33:72]. 

And Moses fell down thunderstruck [7:143]. When Moses s existenee disap¬ 
peared in that strike and his mortal nature was thrown to the mountain, the 
self-diselosure fell on the true eenter-point: ''Now, We are. When You dis¬ 
appear from the midst, it is We who are seen.” 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "O God, I seek the Found. I say to the Seen, 
'What do I have, what do I seek, what do I see, what do I say?' I am entraneed 
by this seeking, I am seized by this speaking. 

"O God, the splendor of Your exaltation left no room for allusion, the eter¬ 
nity of Your unity took away the road of aseription—I lost all that I had in 
hand, and everything I faneied eame to naught. 

"O God, Yours eontinued inereasing and mine deereasing until at last 
there remained only what there was at first.” 

You said, "Be less and less”—that was good and straight. 

You are Being enough, less and less is fine for Your servant. 

When he recovered he said. Glory be to Thee! I repent to Thee! [7:143]. 
When he eame baek to his senses, he said, "O Lord, You are far too pure for 
any mortal to hope to reaeh Your Sanetum, or for anyone to seek You through 
himself, or for any heart or spirit to talk today about the vision of You. I repent.” 

It was said, "O Moses, do people put down the shield all at onee the way 
you have? Do they wander off all at onee the way you do? Have you turned 
baek so soon and so easily?” The tongue of Moses's state was saying, 

I desire union with Him, He desires separation— 

I renounee what I desire for His desire. 

"What should I do? I did not reaeh the goal. Well then, let me go baek to 
the plaee of serviee and the station of servanthood's ineapaeity, and let me go 
to the beginning of the eommand.” 
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When someone is perplexed in his own work^ 

he had best go baek to the beginning of the thread. 

When he went baek to the plaee of serviee and the station of repentanee, 
the Lord of the Worlds repaired his heart and spoke to him with benevo- 
lenee: ''O Moses I have chosen you over the people with My messages and My 
speech” [7:144]. 

(Kczsft/'3:730-34) 

In his commentary on the verse ''Do the people reckon that they will be left to 
say^ 'We have faithf and will not be tried?” (29:2), MaybudT explains again why 
the prophets and God s friends suffer more than others. 

The Prophet said, ''Surely the people most severely tried are the prophets, 
then the friends, then the next best, then the next best.'' He said also, "When 
God desires good for a people. He afflicts them." 

The lordly likeness from the Presence of Lordhood is this: "Trial from Our 
threshold is a robe of honor for the friends. In the station of friendship, who¬ 
ever seeks a level beyond others will smell more of tribulation's rose in the 
pleasure garden of the friends." 

If you want to know this, then look at the state of the master of Adam's 
children, the one emulated by the folk of the Shariah, the foremost chieftain 
of the folk of the Haqiqah. When that paragon walked into this lane, he was 
not left without heartache and grief for an hour. If he sat cross-legged for a 
while, the address would come, "Sit like a servant!" If he put a ring on his 
finger once, the whip of rebuke would come down: "What, did you reckon that 
We created you for frivolity?” [23:115]. If just once he placed his foot boldly on 
the ground, the command would come, "Walk not in the earth exultantly!” 
[17:37]. If one day he said, "I love 'Wisha," he would see what he saw.^ 

When the words of the hypocrites pushed his trial to the extreme, he com¬ 
plained inwardly to God. He was addressed: "O paragon, when someone's 
heart and spirit witness Me, does he complain of trial?" 

All the venom in the storehouses of the Unseen was poured into one cup 
and put in his hand, and then a curtain was lifted from his secret core. It was 
said, "O Muhammad, drink down this venom while contemplating My beauty! 

Be patient with thy Lord's decree, for surely thou art in Our eyes [52:48]." 

(Kczs/i/* 7:375-76) 

Kalam experts and jurists, and nowadays political activists of every stripe, 
have often criticized the path of love as too otherworldly. Premodern scholars 
who objected to talk of love seemed to fear that Muslims would become impu¬ 
dent toward God and ignore the creed and the Shariah. Modern ideologues 
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and activists, who place politics, reform, and utopian social engineering at the 
eenter of Islam, most likely fear that their own empty promises will be reeognized 
for what they are. As Wilfred Cantwell Smith often pointed out, people devote 
themselves to a faneiful notion of ''Christianity'' or "Islam" and forget the en¬ 
gagement with Cod that was the founding impetus of the great revelations. 

No doubt passages foeusing exelusively on love for Cod ean lead to a sense 
that these teaehers were going overboard. Nonetheless, one needs to keep in 
mind that love demands observanee of both the broad path of the Shariah and 
the narrow path of the Tariqah. In other words, it is based on the prophetie ex¬ 
ample: Follow me, and God will love you. There is no other way to aehieve the 
proximity to Cod that is the religion's goal. Both the Shariah and the Tariqah 
eall for engagement with everyday life, but always with Cod as the foeus and 
tawhld as the ruling vision. As our authors sometimes point out, the suffering 
inflieted on the prophets and their followers has a good deal to do with the faet 
that the path to Cod ealls upon them to turn away from exelusive foeus on the 
Real in order to obey the religious eommand. The Prophet's saying "There is 
no monastieism in Islam" was thus interpreted to mean that the diseipline of 
living in the world with detaehment is a far more effieaeious means of aehiev- 
ing the goal. Here is Sam'anl's explanation of the suffering that is entailed by 
the neeessity of following the religious eommand to engage with the world. 

It is told that once a king awakened to the path of the religion. The clouds of 
his grief rained down so many drops of regret on the earth of his face that his 
eyes went blind. They asked him, "All this effort and striving that you have— 
what has the Real given you for this struggle?" 

He said, "He has given me everything, for He has stripped me of what I 
desired and replaced it with desire only for what He desires." 

Abu Dharr said, "How beloved are the three hated things—illness, pov¬ 
erty, and death!" 

They knew that what the Real desires is for them not to reach their desires, 
so they threw away their desires for the sake of His desire. They said, "Let it 
all be what He wants, and let none of it be what we want." 

The short of it is that the blood of the friends' livers was mixed with the 
tears of their eyes to make the mortar for the bricks of passion's castle. Then 
they sent the crier of unneediness to the top of the castle to convey this call 
to the ears of the passionate: "This is nothing but throwing away the spirit. 
Otherwise, do not busy yourself with the nonsense of the Sufis." 

This is the road of need, not the road of kindness. The first thing He did 
with Mustafa was to take away his father and mother so that he would not see 
the kindness of a mother or sit at the feet of a father's tenderness. 
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''Surely We shall cast upon thee a heavy word [73:5]: O Muhammad, you 
have come to the cave of Hira and made yourself a place of seclusion, but 
there is a steep climb ahead. You must go to the door of Abu Jahl, you must 
be joyful under camels innards, you must sacrifice your teeth to the stone- 
hearted, you must strike your face against the blood of your own upright heart. 
You must take from Us, and you must convey to the people and keep an upright 
character in the midst. This is a marvelous business for you: companionship 
with the people, along with disengagement from the people. All of them will 
be seizing your skirt, but your heart must pay no regard to anyone.” 

O chevalier! The one who keeps his heart with God without people s com¬ 
panionship is not like him who keeps his heart with God along with people s 
companionship. He who keeps his heart with God in the mosque is not like 
him who keeps his heart with God in the bazaar. 

It is said that a man of the path went into the desert and hunted a lion. He 
sat on its back, took a viper in his hand and made it into a whip, and then 
came back to town. He reached the door of a bakery, and the baker said to 
him, ''Hey, you! What is this business? The work of a man is to sit between the 
two pans of a scale and make his heart one with God. God loves the strong 
person of faith.” 

O dervish! It is a great principle of the road that a person is allowed to open 
his eyes toward the creatures so long as he does not stop seeing the Real while 
seeing the creatures. But when someone loses sight of the Real by seeing the 
creatures, he is not allowed to look at them. 

The burden of messengerhood is indeed a heavy burden—passing the days 
with creatures and being pure of them. Muhammad came to the cave of Hira 
without any burdens, his back straight. He returned with his back bent, his 
body trembling. 

When Muhammad returned from the mountain, he said to Khadlja, 
"Wrap me up! Wrap me up!” He drew up the blanket and pulled it over his 
bowed head. At once Gabriel came from the Presence of Majesty and said, 
"O thou enwrapped one! [73:1], O thou encloaked one! [74:1]: O you who have 
pulled your head under the blanket! You cannot be so fragile and delicate in 
My road.” 

(Rawh 112-14) 


THE PATH OF FOLLOWING 

Love demands following in the Prophet s footsteps. He suffered more than 
other prophets, so following his path will call down pain and tribulation. At 
the same time, God is merciful and compassionate: "We burden no soul save to 
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its capacity' (23:62). He asks His lovers only for what they have, that is, for what 
He has given them. Most people, however, are not willing to hand it over, for 
they think that it is theirs. Seeing others attraeting their love, they give them¬ 
selves over to them. They offer God little more than lip serviee, if any serviee at 
all. For those who have reeognized the truth of tawhld, however, the path of 
love is that of burning away the others, and that hurts. Nonetheless, pain from 
Him is better than pleasure from anyone else. This is a eonstant theme, to 
whieh Sam'anl refers in the following. 

O chevalier! The great ones have said that trial is needed in love like salt in 
the pot. Any possessor of beauty who does not play the coquette with her pas¬ 
sionate lover will not have given beauty its rightful due. By the right of the 
Real! If tomorrow the address ''Gaze upon Me!'' should come, you should 
say, "Your beauty lies far beyond the gaze of my likes!" 

O dervish! Had He not taken Adam to task for that grain of wheat. His 
majesty would not have been diminished. Had He shown His vision to Mo¬ 
ses, His beauty would not have suffered loss. But the perfection of beauty 
demands that a thousand thousand of the passionate wail and moan, captive 
to the chains of His severity. 

Adam was truthful in his passion and conforming in his love. He drank 
down all the poisonous drafts of disappointment and blows of severity that 
were given to him. He was saying with the tongue of his state, "If you send 
me a poisonous draft, I will welcome it with my spirit, and if you strike me 
with severity's blow, I will bear it in the midst of my heart. 

"Don't drive me away, but if You burn me, that's fine. 

What I want in all this is Your approval. 

"When a heart's worthy of friendship for You, 

You can put it in the hottest fire without harming it. 

"Don't send me away, but if You do put me on the gallows, that is all right. 
Don't abandon me, but if You kill me, that is fine, for the good fortune of 
passion for You is subsistence. The more I drink severity's wine, the more I 
reap the fruit of awareness in spirit and heart. When I suffer blow after blow 
from the sword of Your majestic severity, I will find pleasure in life. 

"As long as I fail to take passion to its end, 

I will not reap the fruit of heart and spirit." 

When someone dies in passion—so, let him die. 

There's no good in passion without death. 

"He who has passion, stays chaste, conceals, and dies, dies a martyr." 
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O dervish, if your head starts to aehe some night, serve that aehe with head 
and eyes, for a headaehe that He gives is not trivial. 

It is said that revelation was sent to Ezra: ''O Ezra, if I give yon an aprieot, 
then thank Me for the aprieot. Do not look at the aprieot s insignifieanee. 
Look at the faet that on the day when I was dividing np provisions, I remem¬ 
bered yon.'' 

My heart's name, O pretty one, is in Yonr book. 

I am happy that in any ease I am part of Yonr army. 

I am obedient, in short, to Yonr every eommand— 
all my bags are on Yonr donkey. 

What is this talk? ''A pain withont remedy, a night withont dawn, an oeean 
withont shore, an illness withont enre, a wonnd withont physieian, a trial 
withont healing." And that He may try the faithful with a beautiful trial [8:17]. 
He sends a trial, and then He says: ''Here's a beantifnl trial for yon." The trial 
is beantifnl beeanse it is from Him, and the trial is pleasant beeanse He is in it. 

At first love appears as need 
bnt when events drive 
The yonng man into passion's path, 
things happen that old men ean't bear. 

On the day they spread love's earpet and set np passion's banner in the 
world of yearning, they set fire to all objeets of desire. They seattered the 
seeds of not reaehing desires in the gronnd of the hearts and drenehed it with 
the water of remorse and the flood of bewilderment. 

(Rawh 140-41) 

In another passage about God's severity and the lovers' pain, Sam'anl reminds 
his readers of the saving power of mercy, which, after all, is always present. 

Here there is an exalted secret: when a dervish claims love for the sultan, that 
becomes nothing but tribulation for him. But if the sultan begins with his 
own generosity and caresses the dervish with his own love, tribulation be¬ 
comes nothing but ease for him. 

It is He who began the talk of love: "He loves them. O dervishes! I love you. 
Even if you do not reach the pavilions of My exaltedness on the carcass of 
your own misfortune, you will reach Me on the welcoming Buraq of My un¬ 
qualified love." 

O dervish, in love you must have seeing and listening. Seeing is the heart's 
food, and listening the spirit's share. In this world, eyes have no seeing—it is 
the heart that sees. The spirit has listening, the heart seeing. At the begin- 
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ning of the work, they gave the spirit one eup of listening to the words ''Am 1 
not your Lord?” Its head is still spinning from that enps intoxieation, for no 
one ean give reports or marks of it. Bnt the heart, from the moment it eame 
into existenee, has been reeeiving enp after enp of wine withont eease—three 
hnndred sixty enps every day. The enps are never emptied, nor is the thirst 
ever qnenehed. 

{Rawh 599) 

Samanl makes a similar point after mentioning two hadiths citing God s 
words concerning the weak and helpless. They have nothing with which to 
approach Him, so what can He do but approach them? 

"I am with those whose hearts are broken for Me.” "I am the sitting eompan- 
ion of those who remember Me.” 

He is saying, "We will never eombine two things in you: burnt-heartedness 
and separation. When the poor, helpless lover is weak and emaeiated, broken 
and wounded by the arrow of love, and when the Beloved is beautiful and 
tender, the lover does not have the eapital to go to the Beloved s eourt. What 
ean He do but trample the eoquetry of beauty underfoot and eome forth in 
eompassion to the eorner of the lovers sorrows?” 

{Rawh 335-36) 

MaybudT summarizes the affliction visited on the lovers in his commentary 
on the verse "God is the friend of those who have faith” (2:257). 

The equal of this verse is where He says, '‘That is because God is the protector 
of those who have faith, and the unbelievers have no protector” [47:11]. He is 
the friend and earetaker of the faithful, not only in this world, but also in the 
next, as He says: "We are your friends in this life and the next” [41:31]. 

In the story of Joseph, He quotes his words "Thou art my friend in this world 
and the next” [12:101]. There is a great differenee between these two verses— 
We are your friends and Thou art my friend—though anyone who does not 
have the eyes to see is exeused. 

We are your friends eomes from togetherness itself, but Thou art my friend 
alludes to dispersion. This is not beeause the friend is superior to the prophet, 
for the end of the friend s work is but the beginning of the prophet s work. But 
the weak are shown greater benevolenee, and the ineapable are given more 
earesses, for they are not so bold as to elaim familiarity. They see themselves 
as tainted, so they do not have the tongue to speak. Whoever is more helpless 
is eloser to the Friend. Whoever is more broken is more worthy of love: "I am 
with those whose hearts are broken for Me.” 
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It has been reported that on the Day of Resnrreetion, one of the broken 
and bnrnt will be taken to the Presenee. God will say, ''My servant, what do 
yon have?” 

He will say, "Two empty hands, a heart fnll of pain, and a spirit tronbled 
and bewildered in the waves of grief and sorrow ” 

He will say, "Go straight ahead to the honse of My friends, for I love the 
broken and grieving. 'The sinners sobs are more beloved to Me than the 
glorifier s mnrmnr.' ” 

I said, "What ean I offer Yonr tresses 
if Yon eome elose to Yonr servant? 
ril offer this miserable bnrnt liver— 
bnrnt liver has a nse for mnsk.” 

David said, "O God, I take it that I mnst wash my limbs with water so that 
they may be pnrified of defilement. With what shall I wash my heart so that 
it may be pnrified of other than Yon?” 

The eommand eame, "O David! Wash the heart with the water of regret 
and grief so that yon may reaeh the greatest pnrifieation.” 

He said, "O God, where ean I find this grief?” 

He said, "We Onrselves will send the grief. The stipnlation is that yon bind 
yonrself to the grieving and the broken.” 

He said, "O God, what is their mark?” 

He said, "They wait all day for the snn to go down, then they pnll down 
the enrtain of night and begin to knoek at the door of the isolated eell of We 
are nearer [50:16]. Bnrning, weeping, and sighing all night long, needy and 
melting, their heads on the gronnd, they eall on Us with longing voiee: 'O 
Lord, O Lord!' With the tongne of their state, they say, 

"Let the night of separation pnll the bow, 
let the day shoot its arrow like Arash. 

On the night I am happy with Yon, O idol, 

yon wonld say that night has pnt its foot into the fire.” 

From the world s Gompeller eomes the eall, "O Gabriel and Miehael! 
Leave aside the mnrmnr of glorifieation, for here eomes the sonnd of 
someone bnrning. Thongh he has the bnrden of disobedienee, he has the 
tree of faith in his heart. He was kneaded with the water and elay of love for 
Me. 

"The proximate angels, from the day they eame into existenee nntil the 
Day of Resnrreetion, have kept their hands on the belt of serving Me. They 
plaee My eommandment on their eyes and bnrn in hope for one glanee. 
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Then they put the fingers of longing in the mouth of bewilderment—'What 
is this? We do the serviee, but the love goes there. We run and rush, but ar¬ 
rival and seeing are theirs!'” 

The Exalted Unity answers them in the attribute of predetermination: 
"The work is done by burning and grief. They are the souree of burning and 
the quarry of grief.” 

Without perfeet, burning pain, don't mention religion's name. 

Without the beauty of yearning for union, don't lean on faith. 

To the Beloved's spirit-eatehing, eurling tresses on the day of union 
saerifiee only your wretehed, bleeding heart! 

(Kashf 


LIFE IN DEATH 

Those who embrace the life of love reject the illusion of everyday life, the 
seemingly normal state of indifference to the Real. They put aside their aspira¬ 
tions for things and seek that which has no thingness. Not only do they aban¬ 
don all the busyness and diversion that keep people entranced with families, 
friends, surroundings, and society, but they also abandon all hope for paradise 
and fear of hell. From the standpoint of those immersed in this world, embrac¬ 
ing love is embracing death. 

It was noted that death can be understood in two basic ways: physical death 
and death of the soul's desires. As often as not, the second sort of death is de¬ 
scribed as being slain by the Beloved. Lovers bare their necks and let the sword 
of No god lop off their heads, becoming martyrs to tawhld. Even books on pro¬ 
fane love devote a good portion of their anecdotes and poetry to the martyrs of 
love—literally, the "witnesses” (shahid), those who died in the sorrow of separa¬ 
tion. Often they cite the hadith "He who has passion, stays chaste, conceals the 
secret, and dies, dies a martyr.” In Theory of Profane Love, Giffen devotes half 
her analysis of theoretical issues to martyrdom. The word witness is not used in 
the sense of martyr in the Qur'an, but later authors connected the notion of 
martyrdom with verses declaring that those who are slain in the path of God 
are not dead, but alive with their Lord. 

Maybudl frequently talks about lovers being slain in the path of love. Their 
shariah, he tells us, is different from the shariah of those who simply obey the 
Law. "In the outward shariah, all is gentleness, benevolence, blessing, and ca¬ 
ressing. In love's shariah, all is severity, harshness, killing, and spilling blood” 
(Kczs/zf 9:269, on verse 49:10). 
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In Islamic law, the punishment for unjust killing is retaliation. One of the 
several verses that refer to retaliation cites the Torah but also suggests that it 
would be better if people forgave those who trespassed against them: ''Therein 
We wrote for them, 'A life for a life, a nose for a nose, an ear for an ear, a tooth for 
a tooth, and retaliation for wounds,' but whosoever forgoes it as charity, that shall 
be an expiation for him" (5:45). In the case of killing, the Shariah allows the pay¬ 
ing of wergild (diyd) to the relatives of the slain person. As for the Tariqah, it 
maintains that the wergild of a lover slain by the Beloved is subsistence in the 
One Being. Henee, a divine saying is sometimes quoted: 'When someone loves 
Me, I kill him, and when I kill him, I am his wergild.'' As can be seen from 
MaybudT's citations of the saying, it probably goes back to Shibll. 

In the Qur'anic version of the story of the Golden Calf (compare Exodus 
32:26-28), Moses says, "My people, you have wronged your souls by taking the 
Calf Now repent to your Creator and kill your souls. That is better for you with 
your Creator" (2:54). In Stage Two of his eommentary, Maybudl explains that 
Moses, at God's instruction, commanded those who had not worshiped the Calf 
to execute those who had. When he became deeply sorrowful at all the killing, 
God revealed to him, 'Will you not be content that I am going to plaee both 
the killed and the killers in the Garden?" In Stage Three, Maybudl takes the 
verse as an allusion to the struggle against the commanding soul. 

Kill your souls. By way of the inner sense, this is addressed to the chevaliers of 
the Tariqah: "Cut off the heads of your souls with the sword of struggle so 
that you may reach Me. Those who struggle in Us, We shall guide them on 
Our paths [29:69]." 

Be careful not to say that killing the soul by way of struggle is easier than 
the killing that happened among the Children of Israel. Their killing was 
only once, and after that, everything was ease and repose. But these cheva¬ 
liers have a killing at every hour and every moment. 

He who dies and reaches ease is not dead— 
the truly dead is dead among the living. 

What is strange is that the more they see the blows of trial's sickle, the 
more their passion increases day by day. Like a moth with the candle, every 
day they are more troubled by their trouble. 

You are my heart's light, though You pair me with fire, 
my head's crown, though You keep me in dust. 

As dear as the eye, though You keep me lowly— 

You make me happy, though You keep me mourning. 
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It is as if every hour the postman of the Presenee sends a message of inspi¬ 
ration from the Court of Exaltation to the spirit of these dear ones: ''O eheva- 
liers, the beginning of this work is killing, and the end is joy. The outwardness 
of friendship is peril, and its inwardness mystery. 'When someone loves Me, 
I kill him, and when I kill him, I am his wergild.''' 

(Kczsftf 1:197-98) 

O you who have faith! Written for you is retaliation in the case of the slain 
[2:178]. He is addressing the body, heart, and spirit and saying, "O totality of 
the servant! If you want to step into the lane of friendship, first detaeh your 
heart from life and toss away everything you know about states and aets, for 
in the shariah of friendship, your life will be taken as retaliation, and every¬ 
thing you know will be the wergild, though more is needed. Sueh is the sha¬ 
riah of friendship. If you are the man for the work, enter! Otherwise, nothing 
will get done with self-love and defilement." 

In the traeks of manliness, plane trees live long, 
in the traeks of defilement, jasmine goes fast. 

Throw away your life, travel the road, live upright, and be a man! 

Then you will subsist—when you empty your skirt of these ruins. 

Yes, it is a marvelous work, the work of friendship! It is a wonderful sha¬ 
riah, the shariah of friendship! Whenever someone is killed in the world, re¬ 
taliation or wergild is mandatory against the killer. In the shariah of 
friendship, both retaliation and wergild are mandatory for the person killed. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "How should I have known that there is retali¬ 
ation for those killed by friendship? But when I looked, that was Your transae- 
tion with the eleet. How should I have known that friendship is sheer 
resurreetion and that those killed by friendship should ask for wergild? Glory 
be to God! What work is this, what work!? He burns some people. He kills 
some people, and no one burned has regrets, no one killed turns away." 

How You kill us and how we love You! 

O marvel! How we love the killer! 

May my eyes' light be the dust beneath Your feet! 

May my heart's rest be Your eurly loeks! 

In passion for You, may Your eruelties be my justiee! 

May my life be saerifieed in grief for You! 

One person is burnt and left unsettled, another slain and perplexed in the 
field of solitariness. One is hanging on reports, another mixed with faee-to- 
faee vision. Who planted these seeds? Who stirred up this tumult? One is in 
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a whirlpool, another wishing for water, bnt the drowned is not sated, the thirsty 
has no sleep. 

(1:479-80) 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, ''Alas, the Friend who eontinnes stirring np 
the dnst of trial! Water is ponring from the springhead of my eyes! He is a fire 
who bnrns the spirit and heart, a teaeher who teaehes nothing bnt trial and 
iniqnity. His hands are always bloody from killing the passionate, for His 
ehamber is not fonnd in the lane of safety. Wherever He takes np residenee. 
He wants the spirit as repast. Safety is lost in trial, leisnre in preoeenpation.” 

(8:328-29, on verse 38:1) 

And in the path of God fight those who fight against you, but do not trans¬ 
gress. God loves not the transgressors [2:190]. In the langnage of the reeogniz- 
ers and the path of the ehevaliers, this killing and fighting is another way 
station of the travelers and another state of the lovers. As long as yon have not 
been killed by the sword of strnggle in the path of the Shariah and bnrned by 
the fire of love, yon will not be allowed to enter by this gate. 

Be earefnl not to believe that fire is simply the lamp that yon know and 
nothing more; or that killing is simply the state that yon know. Those killed by 
the Real are one thing, those killed by the throat something else. Being bnrned 
by the fire of pnnishment is one thing, being bnrned by the fire of love some¬ 
thing else. 

That great pir said, "How shonld I have known that this is the smoke of the 
bnrning brand s fire? I thonght that wherever there is fire, there is a lamp. 
How shonld I have known that in friendship the sin belongs to the killed and 
that the jndge gives refnge to the adversary!? How shonld I have known that 
the bewilderment of nnion with Yon is the path and that those drowned in 
Yon seek Yon all the more?” 

One day Shibll went into the desert. He saw forty men, distraeted, impas¬ 
sioned, and overeome by this talk. Eaeh of them had gone into the desert, a 
briek nnder his head, his life having reaehed the gnllet. The tenderness of 
affinity appeared in Shiblfs breast, and he said, "O God, what do Yon want 
from them? Yon have plaeed the bnrden of pain on their hearts. Yon have 
strnek fire in their haystaeks. Will Yon now kill them all with the sword of 
jealonsy?” 

His seeret eore was addressed with the words, "I will kill them. Onee I kill 
them, I will pay them the wergild.” 

Shibll said, "What is their wergild?” 

The address eame, "When someone is killed by the sword of My majesty, 
his wergild is the vision of My beanty.” 
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I will fight against Your passion s army 
and be killed—someone killed has value. 

The wergild of those killed by hand is dinars, 
the wergild of those killed by passion is seeing. 

(1:520-21) 


Let there be one nation of you, calling to the good [3:104]. This is the de- 
seription of a people who stand through the Reals making them stand and 
who have been freed from their own power and strength and disengaged from 
their own desires and aims. They are outside the eirele of works and states, 
free of the eaptivity of ehoiee and self-determination. They know God, they 
eall upon God, and they strive in God s religion. They do not think about 
people or their blame. In their hearts, they have friendship for the Proteetor, 
and in their eyes, the eollyrium of Self-diselosure. They see everything just as it 
is. Others look from the artisanry to the Artisan, but they look from the Artisan 
to the artisanry. They are the eleet of the Presenee, branded by the Empire. 

Be the eleet servant of the king—with his brand 

you are safe from poliee by day and patrols by night. 

They are the ones burnt by union and killed by love. Their blood has been 
spilled and their property destroyed, but their hearts are in His grasp, their 
spirits in His embraee. This is why they say. 


You have a Heart-taker better than life. 
Don't grieve—let go of life. 


(2:240-41) 


Sam'ani reminds his readers that true life is found in death at the beginning 
of his commentary on the divine name muqit, the Nourisher. 

Every ereature has a nourishment from whieh it takes its strength. If you take 
that nourishment away, it perishes. Outwardness has a nourishment and in¬ 
wardness has a nourishment, bodies have a nourishment and spirits have a 
nourishment, frames have a nourishment and hearts have a nourishment. 
Each people now knew their drinking place [2:60]. 

The nourishment of the hearts is the remembranee of Him who makes 
hearts fluetuate. Are not hearts at peace in the remembrance of God? [13:28]. 

What a wonder that anyone is given aeeess to the Exalted Threshold! 
''When someone remembers Me in himself" then "I remember him in My¬ 
self'"^ puts down its bags in this alienated dustbin, whieh is annihilation 
within annihilation. 
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Nonetheless, it is impossible to treat stupidity. When someone goes mad, 
he ean be brought baek to the road with treatment. But when someone be- 
eomes a fool, there is no way to eure him. '4 treated the blind and the lep¬ 
rous, and they all beeame well, but treating the stupid has thwarted me.” 

Kiek the forms and the ereated things in the head and set up the tent of 
aspiration on top of the spheres! ''All game is in the belly of the onager!” 

Aim for the world of divinity! What sort of world? A world the throne of 
whose majesty tramples down everything, and the earpet of whose perfeetion 
was not woven by the spheres! "Tawhld belongs to the Real, and the ereatures 
are parasites.” 

Today in extreme ignoranee and with unworthy eyes, you see the rose 
bouquet of good fortune tied to the thorns of tribulation, for the jewel is be¬ 
neath the road s dust, and your moon-faeed Joseph at the bottom of the well. 

A day will eome when this eurtain of delusion will be thrown aside and the 
prinee will be taken from the dog keeper and delivered from his hands. That 
is why the Prophet said, "The first gift of the faithful is death.” "People are 
asleep, and when they die, they wake up.” 

How ean a donkey know the worth of Jesus? 

How ean the deaf know the voiee of David? 

Leave the straw for the donkeys and the bones for the dogs and step forth 
into the world of eternity. Detaeh your heart eompletely from all others. De¬ 
vote yourself to Him devoutly [73:8]. Let nothing remain of the others, great or 
small, until you are given aeeess to this dome of proximity: "I have a moment 
with God embraeed by no proximate angel or sent prophet.”"^ 

(Rawh 347-48) 

In another passage, Sam'anl reminds us that we are mere pawns in the game 
of love. God loves us because He loves Himself. He created us with love, and 
love does the work. 

"A hundred thousand were standing and supplicating, but no one paid atten¬ 
tion to their supplication. To you, I say, 'I bestowed on you before you asked 
from Me, I responded to you before you called on Me, and I forgave you be¬ 
fore you asked Me to forgive you.'"^” 

When someone dwells in the majestic neighborhood of No god but God, 
no harm will come to him. "If I did not welcome you in the Beginningless, 
who would have looked at you? Like Jonah, go down so as not to see your¬ 
self. Like Muhammad, go up so that when you see yourself, you will see in 
God. 
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''The surface of the earth obeys you, and its stomach is full of forgiveness 
for you. The seven heavens are the dome of your proximity, and the eight 
paradises are where you will put down the saddlebags of your journey. Do 
you suppose that on the night of the mihaj the Messenger went to two bows 
length alone, without Me? No, I was always with him.'' 

If we were worthy enough for the Real to speak to us in the Beginning¬ 
less, at the beginning of the work and without intermediary, why will we 
not be worthy for the Messenger to take us along with him on the night of 
the mihaj? It is because of the exaltedness of your movement and rest that 
He did not overlook any movement and rest of yours. For each. He wrote 
down rejection or acceptance, reward or punishment, approval or anger. 
After all, the moon and the sun move in their spheres, but no one talks 
about them. 

O chevalier! When someone loves someone, whatever he does for that 
person he does for himself. 

"If I bestow by My own bounty, I will water the tree of friendship. If you 
look at heaven, it is your province. If you look at earth, it is your empire. If 
you look at the Throne, it has your name on it." 

What is this? "In the Beginningless, I spoke words for your sake. I will fin¬ 
ish them. On your part a supposition, on My part a world. On your part a 
step, on My part a universe. Though you have no power, 'I am with My ser¬ 
vant's thoughts of Me."^ Though you have no strength to come forward. He is 
with you wherever you are [57:4]. Turn your face to the world and put aside the 
sword. I Myself will guard your back." 

"With whom should I tangle?" 

"Tangle with Iblis, for I kept him alive so that he would be killed at your 
hand. I will destroy the enemies at your hand until I remain, and you. Then 
I will kill you so that I alone remain. You will be a witness, martyred to your 
own beautiful Witness." 

{Rawh 549-50) 


THE MOTHER OF JOY 

People who think about love in romantic terms may chalk up all this talk of 
death to some defect in the Islamic worldview. If one looks at Western litera¬ 
ture, however, the association between love and death, amor and morf, has a 
long history, and so it must. To love someone unconditionally is to die to 
oneself. 

As for the stress on pain, this is a matter of common experience. When lovers 
are apart, they suffer the sweet sorrow of separation. Love cannot be dissociated 
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from either separation or union. Without separation s pain, there ean never be 
unions joy. Maybudl often quotes Ansar! to make the point, as in these pas¬ 
sages: 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, ''When it pleases Him to take a servant into His 
friendship and make him worthy for the Presence of Solicitude, first He 
places the burden of trial on him so that he will be tamed by its blows. Then 
the servant feeds on the reality of contentment. After that, he becomes such 
that he himself falls passionately in love with trial.” 

(Kcisftf 4:382, on verse 11:25) 

The Pir of the Tariqah said something appropriate to this place: "O Lord, 

I have a heart full of pain and a spirit full of suffering. Exalted of the two 
worlds! What can this poor wretch do? O Lord, I am not helpless because of 
You, but helpless in You. Whenever I am absent. You say, 'Where are you?' 
But when I come to the Threshold, You do not open the door! 

"O Lord, in the outward submission, despair is deprivation, and in the 
Haqiqah itself, hope is no doubt a deficiency. What then is my remedy be¬ 
tween this and that? In the Shariah, patience is a mark of being pleased, but 
in the Haqiqah, impatience is the very command. What proof then can I of¬ 
fer You between this and that? 

"O Lord, everyone has fire in the heart, and this poor wretch in the spirit, 
for everyone has rhyme and reason, but my poor self has nothing at all.” 

(2:625, on verse 4:86) 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "O God, sometimes I seem to be in the devils 
grasp, so much curtaining do I see. Then at times a shining light makes all 
mortal nature disappear. 

"O God, since the eyes are still waiting for face-to-face vision, what is this 
trial of the heart? Since this path is all trial, why is there so much pleasure? 

"O God, sometimes I speak to You, sometimes I listen. In the midst of my 
offenses, I think of Your gentleness. I suffer what I suffer. All becomes sweet 
when I hear the voice of acceptance.” 

(6:87, on verse 19:65) 

Shaykh al-Islam Ansar! said, "How should I have known that suffering is 
the mother of joy and that beneath a single disappointment lie a thousand 
treasures? How should I have known what gate this is or what response is 
given to the story of friendship? How should I have known that companion¬ 
ship with You is the greatest resurrection and that the exaltation of union 
with You lies in the abasement of bewilderment?” 

(2:41, on verse 3:14) 
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Sam'anl sometimes explains that suffering is a eonsequenee of the eomple- 
mentary divine names that bring the universe into existenee. Unity is strietly a 
divine attribute, so ereated things ean know, reeognize, and experienee only 
through multiplieity and diversity. There must be darkness for them to see 
light. They must know pain to experienee joy. There will never be union with¬ 
out separation. The prophets and friends are those who embraee the pain now, 
knowing that union s joy will be all the greater. 

The purified blood of the sincere was made a road 
into which none step without losing their lives. 

This is the work of the bold. O chevalier! Until you throw down the shield 
from your side and turn your breast toward the arrows, you will not gain the 
name of courage. As long as a man has a shield in hand, he has not detached 
his heart from life. When he throws down his shield, hamstrings his horse, 
draws his sword, and makes his feet firm on the ground, then you will know 
that he has detached his heart from life. 

It is said that the pure-born John wept so much that the skin on his face 
came off and pits appeared on his cheeks. He kept weeping so constantly that 
blood came forth instead of tears. In pain, Zachariah looked at his son from 
afar. He would clean the blood from his eyes with a piece of cotton, which he 
would squeeze, and the blood would drip from the cotton. One day he said, 
'Tord God! Have mercy on this poor soul, for he has no ease or rest.” 

The address came, ''O Zachariah! Keep your sympathy at a distance. You 
should not be so fragile at My threshold.” 

O dervish, here there is a secret, by God the tremendous! Suppose that 
there were none of these pains, trials, and tribulations and that you were 
brought into existence, taken by the hand, and put into paradise. You would 
not find an iota of pleasure. This is the reason Adam went and found no 
pleasure. 

On the day you sit on the seat of good fortune in the highest paradise, you 
will cross your legs, take the tweezers of gentleness, and one by one pull out 
the thorns from your feet. You will say, “What a pity that these thorns went 
into my feet instead of my spirit!” 

The travelers will find pleasure when they reach the seat of truthfulness 
[54:55] and the place of gentleness, where He Himself will call out, “O My 
friends, your little bits of suffering have arrived. The burdens you have car¬ 
ried for My sake are in My eyes and esteemed by Me. I saw the bits of suffer¬ 
ing that reached you.” 

Then He will say to David, “Stand up and declare My splendor with your 
compassionate voice! Entertain My friends for a while with your sweet voice 
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in the scented garden of gentleness at the table of the AII-Mercifnl” Snch a 
feast, snch hospitality, snch mnsic, snch acceptance! The canticles of inti¬ 
macy in the compartments of holiness with assertions of praise and declara¬ 
tions of splendor! 

The desirer will have reached the Desired—the water gone back to the 
reservoir, the bird hastened to its nest, the smoke gone, the dnst settled. 
The work will have retnrned to this: the servant and the Lord, the Lord and 
the servant. 

{Rawh 114-15) 

I conclude this chapter with a celebration of pain taken from the beginning 
of Sam'anfs commentary on the divine name shahid. Witness. 

Some say that the meaning of this name is ''knowing,” and some say that it 
means "present.” This is presence in the sense of knowledge, vision, and 
power. As for the presence that is worthy of mortal attributes, the Exalted 
Lord is incomparable with that. Nothing is as His likeness, and He is the 
Hearing, the Seeing [42:11]. 

When a truthful, tawhld-voicing person of faith believes with certainty 
that the various sorts of trials that pass over him and the cups of terrible loss 
that he drinks down occur in the presence of his Goal and that they are wit¬ 
nessed by the Object of his worship, then he will receive the trial with kisses 
and will not go back to weeping and wailing. Thus it is in the story of Abra¬ 
ham: when he was put in the ballista, he paid no attention to any others and 
had no concern for the punishment and the fire, for he had perfect realiza¬ 
tion and full acknowledgment. 

He gave solace to all the roasted hearts when He said, "I am the witness of 
what happens to you.” 

And the unbelievers have an intense chastisement [42:26]. The reason for 
this is that the faithful have a chastisement \fadhdh] also, but it is not intense, 
it is sweet ["adhib], for it is built on contemplation. 

Those who were friends had their stomachs torn apart, and those who 
were enemies had their teeth broken. The address came: "Be patient with thy 
Lord's decree, for surely thou art in Our eyes" [52:48]. 

This is why the paragon said, "This is a mountain that greets us and that 
we greet”: on the day the drink of severity was sent to me, my boon compan¬ 
ion was Uhud. 

"Trial for friendship is like fire for gold.” Love without trial is a pot with¬ 
out salt. 

The stipulation of a man in this road is that he open up his spirit to abase¬ 
ment. Wherever he sees lowliness, he buys it with his life. Wherever he sees 
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a slap, he puts forth his neck. Wherever he sees a drawn sword, he sends his 
own spirit to welcome it. 

'dt is not for the person of faith to abase himself.” But this does not contra¬ 
dict the words ''Perfect exaltation is found in abasement before His gate.” 

What His Exaltedness does to this handful of dust! Do not put down your 
bags with "He who seeks Me shall find Me,” for "Pridefulness is My cloak” 
lies beneath it. 

Do not look at He is with you wherever you are [57:4], for High indeed is 
God, the King, the Real [20:114] comes along with it. 

Do not put down the burden because of Faces on that day radiant [75:22], 
for Eyesights perceive Him not [6:103] has seized His reins. 

Whatever is given by He is the First is snatched away by He is the Last 
Whatever is shown by He is the Outward is effaced by He is the Inward 

[573]- 

What is all this? This is so that the person of faith and certainty will circle 
around the realms of hope along with the mysteries of fear. You cannot say 
that you will not find, for the Shariah disputes that. Nor can you can say that 
you will find, for the Exaltedness does not approve. 

"O seekers! I am the Exalted. O strivers! I am the Magnificent. O wayfar¬ 
ers! I am the Invincible. O lovers, I am the God. Go down into the valley. 
Wherever you look, you will see little stones piled on top of one another. 
They mark the slain in My road.” 

"When someone is killed by His love, his wergild is his Lord.” When 
someone is killed by love for Him, his wergild is His vision. 

When the vanguard of the army of beneficence arrives, it seeks the thresh¬ 
old of strangers. When the vanguard of the army of tribulation arrives, it 
seeks the corner of the dear ones. 

Love and tribulation have the same form in writing, so they are distin¬ 
guished by the dot. When a dot-worshiping man reaches Him, he looks at the 
dot. When a meaning seeker reaches Him, he looks beyond the dot and 
throws his spirit into the work of meaning. 

"O world keepers, have invitations and festivals! O exalted ones, have tribu¬ 
lation and tumult! One group is like that, one group like this. 

"I give to everyone, but I do not give this trial and tribulation to just any¬ 
one. I gave the unfortunate Pharaoh four hundred years of kingship and 
well-being, and I did not disturb him. But if for one hour he had wanted the 
pain, burning, and hunger of Moses, I would not have given it to him. 

"Look at the beneficence of this world—how far it goes! His head lifted 
high with one crown—give him a thousand! Then look at those addressed by 
My love—how far they have fallen! Kick them in the head!” 
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''The blows of the beloved do not hurt.” If all the spirits of the seekers and 
lovers gathered together to thank Him for the sword of His severity, they 
wonld not be able to do so. Snppose yon asked Zaehariah what he wanted 
when the saw was plaeed on the erown of his head. The eries of yearning 
wonld have eome forth from his parts and motes, saying, "I want them to saw 
me forever!'' 

On the day the dear ones of the Presenee elaimed love, they said farewell 
to safety and well-being. "Let those who love Me, O folk of the honse, pnt on 
armor for trial—trial reaehes My lovers more qniekly than a flood reaehes its 
resting plaee." 

{Rawh 429-31) 
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The realization oe tawhId 


Historians of Sufism have sometimes distinguished among three paths to 
God—aetivity, love, and knowledge. Some have attempted to see these three as 
developing one after another, beginning with aseetie praetiees, gradually turn¬ 
ing to expressions of love, then beeoming theory and speeulation. Although 
this sort of elassifieation may be useful for heuristie purposes, it falls short when 
we look at the aetual texts, not least beeause the Qur an and the Hadith talk 
eonstantly about all three issues. Of eourse historieal development takes plaee, 
but it is probably more useful to look for it in the manner in whieh the insis- 
tenee on right aetivity gradually led to the eodifieation of jurisprudenee, the 
emphasis on right thought led to the sehools of Kalam, and instruetions eon- 
eerning love and doing the beautiful led to spiritual psyehology and Sufism. 

Some have elaimed that the Qur an has little regard for love beeause it men¬ 
tions the word relatively rarely, mueh less than words designating knowledge or 
aetivity. The issue, however, is not word eount. Rather, what exaetly is love all 
about? Enough has been said to show that talk of divine love addresses the rela¬ 
tionship between the One and the many. This is preeisely the question brought 
up by tawhld, the underlying theme of the Qur an and the foundational axiom 
of Islamie thought. By talking about tawhld from the perspeetive of love, teaeh- 
ers shifted the foeus from detailed instruetions about right and wrong aetivity, 
or abstraet debates about God s Essenee and attributes, to the existential plight 
of human souls—the pain that people suffer beeause they do not have what 
they want. The only way for them to find what they want is to realize tawhld. 

We should not argue about words. Wanting, willing, yearning, wishing, erav- 
ing, longing, needing—all are love, and they are innate to the human sub- 
stanee. Everyone, not least our own eonsumer soeiety, aeknowledges this. The 
question then beeomes, ''What do we really love? What do we really want and 
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really need?'' To provide an adequate answer, we need to know who we really 
are, not who we imagine ourselves to be. The seientifie knowledge that props 
up the modern worldview provides mountains of information on everything 
aeeessible to the senses and instruments, but it ean never address my own 
awareness of myself. I alone ean know me, and you alone ean know you. Every¬ 
thing I know about you, all the information I aequire about anything whatso¬ 
ever, is hearsay. The only thing I ean know direetly, without intermediary, is my 
own self, and even that is problematie. No amount of physies, ehemistry, biol- 
ogy, psyehology, and soeiology—not even philosophy and theology—will allow 
me to wake up to the eore of my own being. 

In short, I ean know only for myself, not for anyone else. And I ean love only 
for myself, not for anyone else. Everyone knows that listening to stories about 
lovers or theories about love's nature is not the same as being in love. What 
seems to have been forgotten is that learning about what people have diseov- 
ered or thought—that is, the hearsay knowledge that props up human soeiety 
and eulture—is not the same as knowing for oneself. When authors shift the 
foeus from knowledge to love, they are no longer talking about theologieal and 
philosophieal abstraetions, but rather about the living awareness of free beings. 
The moment sueh beings gain a glimpse of tawhld, they are faeed with two 
fundamental questions: How did they beeome separate from their Souree? 
How ean they go baek where they eame from? Or, in other terms, how is it that 
the lover finds himself separate from the Beloved? And given his separation, 
how ean he overeome it? 

The Qur'an answers the first question with the ereative eommand, whieh 
demands that people eome into existenee wanting, wishing, eraving, yearning- 
all beeause God loves them. It answers the seeond with the religious eom¬ 
mand: people must foeus their wants and desires on what is worthy of love, not 
on passing faneies. 


RECOGNITION OE POVERTY 

The first step in grasping the real nature of the human situation is to under¬ 
stand the initial insight of tawhld: the distinetion between the One and the 
many, the Real and the unreal, the Beloved and the lover. Onee it is grasped 
that the One alone is one, it will be seen that the Real is utterly different from 
the unreal. If Islamie theology begins by asserting God's ineomparability and 
transeendenee, it is preeisely beeause He alone is one and everything else is 
many. He alone is neeessary and everything else is eontingent. 
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The very faet of reeognizing that the Real is the Real and that all else is un¬ 
real sets up the relationship between being and nonexistenee. That whieh is 
and has always been determines the nature of that whieh is not and has some¬ 
how appeared. To say this is to talk of the ereative eommand, the distinetion 
between Creator and ereatures, or between the Lord and eompulsory servants. 
Talk of Lord and servants reminds us that there is also a religious eommand, 
whieh invites people to serve the Real not only by ontologieal eompulsion, but 
also by free ehoiee. 

Understanding the distinetion between the Real and the unreal asks for far 
more than knowledge of the ereed, whieh anyone ean learn by reading up on 
Islam. As understood by Muslim spiritual teaehers, reeognition of the distine¬ 
tion between the Real and the unreal demands grasping the essential unreality 
of the human situation and ehoosing to live appropriately. In other words, it is 
reeognizing God as Lord and freely aeting as servant. 

We have already met the saying that is typieally eited as a seriptural basis for 
the eorrelation between reeognition of God and reeognition of self: ''He who 
reeognizes himself reeognizes his Lord.'' One of the many interpretations of 
this saying is preeisely "He who reeognizes himself" as a servant "reeognizes 
his Lord" as a Lord. Anyone who does not attend to his own servanthood will 
never aetualize a proper relationship with God's lordhood. If people do not aet 
in keeping with who they really are, they will never find a happy relationship 
with the Real. To establish this relationship they need to put love into praetiee: 
"Jfyoi/ love God, follow me, and God will love youT 

It was noted that the servant's ontologieal situation is eommonly ealled pov¬ 
erty (faqr, darwTshl). Creatures have an absolute need {iftiqdr, niydz) for the 
Creator, sinee they have nothing of their own save nonexistenee. Whatever 
their semblanee of existenee, it pertains to them aeeidentally, not essentially; 
metaphorieally, not in reality. Love appropriate for the Absolutely Unneedy de¬ 
mands realization of absolute need. 

It is worth repeating that in premodern times, Muslim seekers of God rarely 
ealled themselves Sufis, sinee the word was taken as designating a high stage of 
spiritual realization. Instead, they eommonly referred to themselves as the 
poor, the dervishes, beeause doing so aeknowledged one's own nothingness. 
Even so, the aetual realization of poverty was eonsidered a high station on the 
path; people are typieally so eaught up with themselves that they eannot be¬ 
gin to understand what their nothingness implies. The eommon refrain that 
the path demands annihilation of self refers preeisely to overeoming the false 
sense of reality that pervades human eonseiousness. Sam'anl tells us that the 
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first step on the path is to reeognize one's own nonbeing, and the final step to 
aetualize it. 

What we need is for the Sultan to have a good opinion of us. 

Tomorrow He will allow Mustafa to intercede in order to display Mustafa. 
Otherwise, no interceder will come forth for the state of the friends. His 
friendship has already interceded for them. Our work stays with Him, and 
His work with us stays with His own lordhood. What comes out of the house 
of beggars is worthy of beggars, and what comes out of the house of sultans is 
suited for sultans. 

''Today is fitting for your work with Me, and tomorrow will be fitting for 
My work with you. Today is your never-having-been, and tomorrow will be 
My always-having-been. Today you are wounded by your never-having-been, 
and tomorrow you will be lifted up by My always-having-been." 

When will they take away the mask 
and let us tell poison from sugar? 

When the turn of His justice arrives, the prophets seek a road of escape. 
When the turn of His bounty arrives, the tavern goers hold their heads high. 

David s heart became constricted, and he was ashamed at what he had 
done. He stayed in prostration for forty days: "O God, forgive me, though I 
have no excuse": I dare not say more. When someone does not have money 
for soap, why would they give him sugar? 

O dervish! As long as you have not confessed to your own destitution, 
nothing will come of you. Dervishes put on a hundred thousand patched 
cloaks hoping to find a whiff of destitution. 

You must not voice the tawhld of your own tawhld-voicing. You must voice 
the tawhld of His Oneness. 

Whoever is more a master is more naked. Muhammad was the master of 
the whole world in both the Shariah and the Tariqah. It was for his sake that 
Gabriel was obedient for many thousands of years. Then, on the night of the 
mihaj, it was said to Gabriel, "You hold this mans banner, and that will be 
sufficient reward for your acts of obedience." But look how the Prophet was 
stripped naked: "Tfiou hast nothing of the affair’ [3:128]. 

{Rawh 517) 

In his commentary on the verse "O people^ you are the poor toward God, and 
God is the Unneedy, the Praiseworthy” (35:15), Maybudl explains that there are 
two basic sorts of poverty. The first is ontological, arising from the creative com¬ 
mand, the fact that all things are in utter need of Bel The second is acknowledg¬ 
ment of ones own poverty and need by following the religious command. 
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Know that poverty is of two sorts: the poverty of ereated nature and the pov¬ 
erty of attributes. The poverty of ereated nature is general, belonging to every 
newly arrived thing that has eome into existenee from nonexistenee. The 
meaning of poverty is need. Every ereated thing needs the Creator—first for 
ereation and seeond for nurture. Thus, you know that God has no needs or 
requirements, and everything else has needs and requirements. This is why 
the Exalted Lord said, ''God is the Unneedy, and you are the poor’ [47:38]. 

As for the poverty of attributes, that is what the Lord of the Worlds said: 
"the poor emigrants” [59:8]. He speeified the Messengers Companions for 
this poverty and praised them for it, as He said: "For the poor, who are con¬ 
strained in the path of God” [2:273]. He named them poor to disguise the 
wealth of their state and so that no one would know of their wealth. This is as 
they say: ''Call me Arsalan so that no one will know who I am.'' 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "Friendship is built on disguise. The name 
king for Solomon is the disguise of poverty. Disobedience for Adam is the 
disguise of being ehosen. The blessings that elothed Abraham disguised bo¬ 
som friendship. This is beeause the stipulation of love is jealousy. Friends do 
not show their state to just anyone." 

Someone without an iota of being, who never gazes on the two worlds and 
who always keeps God's gaze before his eyes is ealled poor, for he is indigent 
of everything and wealthy through the Real. One must have wealth in the 
breast, not in the storehouse. The poor man is he who sees no handhold in 
the two worlds other than the Real and does not gaze upon himself. He has 
reeited the prayer of the dead over his own essenee and attributes—as that 
ehevalier said: 

Endless passion has nothing to do with a heart 
that stays firm in its own attributes. 

When someone steps into the field of passion for the beautiful, 
night and day will reeite for him the prayer of the dead. 

(Kdzsfi/* 8:180-81) 

Maybudl quotes AnsarT to explain that recognizing one's own poverty and 
neediness can become so intense that it burns away everything other than the 
Unneedy. Thus, need is nothing but the fire of love. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "The reality of this work is all need. It is an end¬ 
less longing, a eongenital pain. In it there is both joy and melting, both hid¬ 
den resurreetion and everlasting life. It is the unsettledness of the hearts of 
the finders, the trial of the spirits of the proximate, and the bewilderment of the 
knowledge of the realizers. It is the ineinerating passion of the reeognizers, the 
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enraptured striving of the friends, and the perplexity of the ehevaliers. Their 
perplexity in this road is like someone who falls down a bottomless well. The 
more he goes down in the well, the more it beeomes bottomless, so his feet 
never toueh the ground. So also the travelers on this road are always travel¬ 
ing, falling and rising. They never eome to a stop, nor have they any eonsola- 
tion in their grief, any bottom to this oeean, any end to this story.'' 

4:358-59, on verse 11:1) 

In his commentary on the verse that mentions 'The poor emigrants' (59:8), 
Maybudl classifies poverty into two sorts in order to explain why the Prophet 
sometimes blamed poverty and sometimes praised it. 

Know that poverty is two: The first is that from which God's Messenger 
sought refuge, saying, 'T seek refuge in Thee from poverty." The other is that 
about which God's Messenger said, ''Poverty is my pride." The former is close 
to unbelief and the latter close to the Real. 

The poverty that is close to unbelief is poverty of the heart, which strips it 
of knowledge, wisdom, sincerity, patience, contentment, surrender, and trust. 
Like a ruined land, the heart becomes destitute of these ruling powers. 
When the heart is like ruins, it becomes the home of the satans. When Satan 
comes, his soldiers show their faces: appetite, wrath, envy, associationism, 
doubt, suspicion, and hypocrisy. The mark of this poverty is that whatever the 
poor man sees, he sees crooked. His ears hear superficially, his tongue speaks 
only in lying and backbiting, and he always steps into unworthy lanes. This is 
the poverty concerning which God's Messenger said, "Poverty is almost un¬ 
belief." "O God, I seek refuge in Thee from poverty and unbelief!" 

As for the poverty about which he said, "Poverty is my pride," it is that a 
man becomes naked of this world and thereby close to the religion. Accord¬ 
ing to the report, "Faith is naked, and its garment godwariness." This is what 
the Sufis call disengagement: a man becomes disengaged from the customs 
of human nature, just as a sword becomes disengaged from its scabbard. As 
long as the sword remains in its scabbard, its excellence does not become ap¬ 
parent, and no act appears from it. In the same way, as long as the heart re¬ 
mains in the scabbard of human nature, its excellence does not become 
apparent, and no work opens up from it. When it becomes naked of the 
scabbard of human nature, its forms and attributes display themselves 
within him. 

(Kczsfif 10:58-59) 

Sam'anl often points out that need for God is woven into human nature. In 
the following, he reminds us that the neediness of beggars gives luster to the 
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rich. If philanthropists did not bestow their wealth, how eould they show their 
goodwill? What is peeuliar about the human situation is that need for God is 
infinite, because man was created in His form. The ontological poverty of non¬ 
human things is limited, for they were created to make manifest only some of 
God s attributes, not all of them. Recognition of infinite need is preeisely the 
basis for loving God alone, 'd was a Hidden Treasure, and I loved to be recog¬ 
nized.'' 

O dervish! The treasury of bestowers gains luster from the requests and 
neediness of requesters. No requester had greater need than dust. Heaven 
and earth, the Throne and the Footstool, were given to dust, but its need did 
not decrease by one iota. The eight paradises were given over exclusively to 
its work, but need seized its reins, for poverty was the host at the table of its 
existence: Surely man was created grasping [70:19]. 

A grasping person is someone who never becomes full. He brought Adam 
into paradise and permitted him its bliss, but He said, ''Don't go after that 
tree." Nonetheless, despite all the blissful things, Adam was seized by the 
tree. "The forbidden is enticing." Yes, He forbade it to him, but He did not 
purify his inwardness of wanting it. Indeed, every serving boy in the world is 
a serving boy of his own want. 

They say that in the Guarded Tablet it is written, "O Adam, do not eat the 
wheat." In the same place it is written that he ate it. Surely man was created 
grasping. 

The avarice of the Adamites goes back to the days of Adam himself. Who¬ 
ever is not avaricious is not an Adamite. As much as someone eats, he needs 
more. If he eats something and says, "I'm full," he is lying. There is still more 
room, for the Adamite is never full. "Nothing will fill the stomach of Adam's 
child but dust." 

{Rawh 155-56) 

In another passage, Sam'anl cites a Sufi saying to make the point that Adam 
left paradise precisely because he recognized his need for the Infinite and the 
impossibility of fulfilling it in paradise. 

Shibll said, "I have a need that seized my hand and brought me into this 
road." 

They said, "What need do you have?" 

He said, "It is a need such that the eight paradises were made into a 
mouthful and thrown into it, and not a mote of them appeared." 

By God the tremendous! Adam knew the worth of paradise when they put 
it in his hand. 
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''O Adam, what is paradise worth?” 

He said, ''When someone fears hell, he sees paradise as worth a thonsand 
spirits. When someone fears Yon, he sees paradise as not worth a grain.” 

(Rawh 198) 

Ahmad Ghazall explains that the lover has no role other than to bring forth 
the attributes of the Beloved. The lover s need for the Hidden Treasure makes 
the Beloved s splendor manifest, and conversely, the Beloved s splendor de¬ 
mands the existence of the lover. At the beginning of this passage, he alludes to 
the fact that Love in Itself, the Divine Essence in respect of Its unity, set up the 
distinction between lover and Beloved by distributing the infinite jewels con¬ 
cealed in the Treasure. All the jewels—the contingent things—announce their 
need by their very existence. 

Chapter [41]. In love s apportioning, all exaltation, tyranny, unneediness, and 
magnificence became the attributes of the Beloved, and all lowliness, abase¬ 
ment, weakness, lowliness, poverty, need, and helplessness became the por¬ 
tion of the lover. Thus, love s food is the lover s attributes, for love is the lord 
of the lovers passing days. What, then, will the lovers passing days bring 
forth? This changes with the present moment. 

As for the attributes of the Beloved, they become manifest only when their 
opposites become manifest in the lover. As long as the lover does not have 
need, the Beloved will not show His unneediness. In the same way, all attri¬ 
butes are suited for Him in this respect. 

Chapter [42]. Civen that this is so, lover and Beloved are opposites. They 
do not come together except with the precondition of sacrifice and annihila¬ 
tion. This is why someone said. 

When that verdant sweetheart saw my yellow face 
she said, "Have no hope for union with me. 

"Seeing you is to see my opposite: 

yours the color of autumn, mine the color of spring.” 

Chapter [43]. In every state, the Beloved is simply the Beloved, so His at¬ 
tribute is unneediness. In every state, the lover is the lover, so his attribute is 
poverty. The lover always needs the Beloved, so poverty is always his attri¬ 
bute. The Beloved needs nothing, for He always has Himself, so His attribute 
is unneediness. 

Every night my eyes shed blood in sorrow, 
my heart ambushed by separation. 

You have You, O sweetheart, that is why You are happy. 

How could You know what night is like without You? 
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You have always stolen hearts—You're exeused. 

You have never tried out sorrow—You re exeused. 

1 have spent a thousand nights in blood without You. 

You have never had a night without You—You're exeused. 

If you fall into the error of thinking that perhaps the lover ean be the 
owner and the Beloved the servant and that He would then enter the lover's 
embraee through union, that indeed is a great error. The reality of love has 
plaeed the eollar of the sultanate on the Beloved's neek and taken away the 
earring of servanthood. 

The Beloved ean never be someone's property. This is why those who speak 
of poverty toss away their spirits and hearts. They offer up the religion, this 
world, and their passing days. They do every work, they leave aside everything, 
they have no fear for their lives, they traverse the two worlds. But when they 
reaeh the eenter-point of love, they do not offer up the Beloved, nor ean they do 
so. Property ean be offered up, but not the owner. The Beloved is the owner. 

The hand of freedom does not reaeh the skirt of love and loverhood. Just as 
every bond is untied there, that is, in the freedom of poverty, so also all unty¬ 
ing beeomes a bond here, that is, in the servanthood of love. 

Onee these realities are known, it seems that love's majesty will appear 
only when the lover harms his own being so as to put aside eauses and be 
released from profit and loss. 

(Sawdnih 35 - 37 ) 

Ahmad insists on the utter difference between the Real and the unreal. Be¬ 
ing and nonbeing, the Necessary and the contingent, the Beloved and the 
lover. If the lover is ever to find a taste of union, it will be simply that—a taste 
bestowed by the Beloved's bounty. 

Chapter [36]. The lover will never become familiar with the Beloved. When 
he thinks himself closer to Him, he is further away, for the sultanate belongs 
to Him and ''The sultan has no friends." 

The reality of familiarity is to be at the same level, but that would be 
absurd for lover and Beloved. The lover is wholly the earth of abasement, and 
the Beloved is wholly the heaven of inaccessibility and magnificence. If there 
is any familiarity, it will lie in the property of the instant and the present mo¬ 
ment, but this is a loan. 

I suffered grief in the measure of heaven and earth 
trying to grasp You and Your sugar lips. 

A gazelle can become tame with people, 
but not You—I tried a thousand stratagems. 
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How can the tyranny of the Beloved eome together with the abasement of 
the lover? How ean the disdain of the Songht fall in with the need of the 
seeker? 

That is the enre of this, and this has no enre bnt that. An ill person reqnires 
a remedy, bnt the remedy does not reqnire the ill. Thns has it been said. 

What ean the lover do? His heart s not in his hand. 

What ean the destitnte do? He has no means to be. 

Yonr beanty gets no eminenee from my bazaar. 

What harm to the idol if there were no idol worshipers? 

(Sawdnih 30) 

Ahmad explains that the Beloved with whom the lover achieves union can 
never be the Beloved per se, for the Eternal stands forever beyond the newly 
arrived. In fact, the lover achieves union with the Beloved s presence in his own 
spirit. 

Chapter [65]. In verified truth, love is that the beloved s form beeomes the 
weave of the lovers spirit so that the lovers spirit takes its food from this abid¬ 
ing form. This is why, though the beloved may be a thousand parasangs dis¬ 
tant, the lover knows her to be present and eounts her as eloser than all elose 
things. He feeds on the hard eash of his own awareness, the mirror that holds 
the beauty of the beloved s faee. 

Pour me wine and tell me it is wine— 

don't pour in seeret when you ean pour openly. 

Union with the Beloved is to feed on the awareness of the spirit s eash. It is 
not finding. As for the reality of union, that is unifieation itself. But this point 
is eoneealed from the eye of knowledge. When love reaehes perfeetion, it 
feeds on itself. It has nothing to do with the outside. 

(Sawdnih 48-49) 

Toward the beginning of his commentary on the divine name fattdh, the 
All-Opening, Sam'anl explains that recognizing self depends on recognizing 
ontological poverty. This divine name means that no one opens doors but God. 
Those who recognize God as such will trust in Him completely and will sacri¬ 
fice what freedom they have to the divine wisdom. Adam s glory lay precisely in 
his recognition of poverty, in contrast with the angels, who admired their own 
wealth and prowess. 

O dervish, whenever the Real s measure deseends into a heart, the measure 
of the whole world paeks its bags. When the eontemplation of the Real finds 
a plaee in the eyes, any other eontemplation turns into nothing. 
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Intimate with Him, I have no other desire— 

I fear only going astray and not seeing Him. 

As long as a man has not reaehed the eenter of this work or beeome aware 
of the seeret of this qnestion, he grabs hold of every braneh and beeomes 
attaehed to every little thing. Onee he reaehes the treasnry of the seerets 
and finds the qnarry of the realities and the springhead of gentle favors, he 
falls baek on the fonntain of life that is the goodly life [16:97]. He sees ere- 
ations existenee as nonexistenee next to the Real's existenee, he knows 
ereations snbsistenee to be annihilation next to the Reals snbsistenee, and 
he reeognizes ereation s exaltedness as abasement next to the Real's exalt¬ 
edness. 

Now he takes his little eorner far from the homeland of mortal natnre, the 
eonrtyard of Adamie natnre, and the way station of hnman natnre, and he 
pnts it into the pavilions of majesty. He knows that it is impossible to seek 
wealth from poverty and that it is ignoranee to take the eapital of snbsistenee 
from the sonree of annihilation. He is eonsnmed by eontemplation itself and 
drowned in the oeean of nnveiling. He beeomes like a dnst mote before the 
snn, appearing only when it witnesses the snn's beanty. 

O dervish! Every star high on the dome of the eelestial world has taken a 
ray of light in its month. In form, the stars are mneh more exalted than these 
dnst motes in the terrestrial world, for they have light, radianee, splendor, 
and brillianee, and the motes are simply dnst that have remained in the air in 
the footsteps of existenee and withont taking np spaee. Bnt do not look at the 
highness, radianee, limpidness, and brillianee of the stars, nor at this nonbe¬ 
ing and tininess of the dnst motes. Wait nntil the emperor of the stars and the 
ehief of the planets raises its head. Yon will see those high in rank and ele¬ 
vated in degree disappear, losing name and mark, bnt those tiny shapes and 
insignifieant makenps will eome ont of the eonfines of tininess into the vast 
plain of manifestation. 

What is the divine wisdom and lordly seeret in this? It is that stars, whieh 
are the stonings of the satans, are attaehed to the arroganee of appearanee 
and the self-esteem of manifesting their own light, bnt the snn's empire does 
not aeeept the intrnsion of dnality.^ ''Two swords do not fit into one seabbard 
nor two lions into one thieket." When the snltan-snn sits on its steed of light, 
it eharges forth on the field of exaltation. The stars eoneeal their faees with 
the veil of despair and the mask of shame. They deelare themselves qnit of 
the manifestation of their own light. 

As for this dnst mote, it is helpless, nnrtnred in the eradle of indigenee, all 
imaginings having fallen away from it. It is the prisoner of the wind, not 
grasped by the hand or pereeived by the glanee. As soon as the world-adorning 
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sun sticks up its head from the horizon of eminence, the mote comes forth in 
service to the sun in helplessness, lowliness, and abasement. The sun, by 
virtue of generosity, dresses it in a robe of its own light. The dust mote dis¬ 
closes itself to the eyes in the robe of the sun s brightness. 

Now that this introduetion has been made, you should know that in real¬ 
ity, His Men are the same in relation to the divine beauty and majesty. Those 
who, in imagining themselves to be existent, make the elaims of self-seeing 
and rely on their own aets and states are like the stars that try to assoeiate them¬ 
selves with the sun in brightness. When the sun of the divine majesty rises 
from the constellation of the Sanetum, all of them pull their faees behind the 
mask of shame and put the finger of bewilderment in the mouth of remorse. 
They eome to know that mortal man has nothing in his hands but wind. 

As for those who are purified of appetite for reputation, disgusted with ev¬ 
ery elaim, and naked of self-seeing, they have turned their eyes to the beauty 
of the Presenee and sit in antieipation of the breaking of union s dawn. They 
are like the dust motes that, when the sun of majesty shows its head from the 
eonstellation of beauty, fall to the knees of abasement and pleading, needy 
for the Presenee, poor toward the Exaltedness, helpless in the road, and 
fallen before the Threshold. They eome forth in the garment of destitution, 
but the royal generosity and divine munifieenee bestow a robe of pure light 
on them. With this light they appear to the eyes. 

You are the sun, I a dust mote— 

they know me only as the sun s mote. 

Here there is another seeret. God says, ‘‘We offered the Trust to the heavens 
and the earth and the mountains'' [33:72]. The sun of the Trust shone forth 
from the eonstellation of the divine offer. For several thousand years the an¬ 
gels of the Sovereignty had been in the gardens of deelaring holy, grazing 
with the nostrils of aequieseenee on the jasmine of glorifieation, the sweet- 
briar of praise, and the red rose of reeiting tawhld. They were shouting out, 
“We glorify Thy praise," and making the uproar of''We call Thee holy" [2:30]. 
Then, like the stars, they lifted the bags of poverty and eonfessed to their in- 
eapaeity and brokenness: “They refused to carry it" [33:72]. They refused out 
of apprehension, not out of pride. But that fearless mote of dust pulled the 
hand of need from the sleeve of poverty and indigenee and took the Trust to 
heart, not thinking at all about the two worlds. 

(Rawh 117-19) 

Although poverty is essential to the human makeup, recognizing it as such is 
about as far away from everyday awareness as can be. People are entranced by 
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themselves, and the most diffieult thing in the world is to leave the self behind. 
This is why Ansarl, in the Book of Love, talks about the exeeedingly elevated 
station of those who have reaehed the true station of poverty. People talk about 
it, but no one has ever seen it. 

Poverty is a phoenix of which there is only the name. No one has access to it. 

Poverty is sanity, and the poor man is mad. Poverty is the roof, and the 
poor man is the house. Poverty is the station of the road and the secret of '1 
have a moment with God.'"’^ Poverty is the red sulfur and the green elixir. 
Poverty is a nonbeing before which no one has any being. God is the Un- 
needy, and you are the poor [47:38]. Everything other than He is poor, and this 
station is before all. 

People follow what they hear, but this work lies in seeing. He who passes 
beyond this world is a renunciant, and he who passes beyond the next world 
is a striven These are attributes of water and dust, and the poor man is pure 
of both. 

''Poverty is almost unbelief” It is not that the dervish has no religion, but 
that he has no self The dervish sits nowhere and nothing makes him sit. 

First the man imitates what he hears, then he imitates what is shown. After 
hearing and showing, he busies himself with being. Then he puts being into 
nonbeing. Neither creatures nor himself remains for him, neither seeker nor 
something out in front remains to seek. This is the attribute of the dervish. 

Whatever comes to you in the two worlds, 
you worship it—you are no dervish. 

If you are a dervish, what is this bewilderment? If you are selfless, what is 
this thinking? If you are with yourself, then be someone who remembers. If 
you have the religion, then be someone who thinks. If you are selfless, then 
be present! Observe the words of the Master of the Shariah: "The meditation 
of one hour is better than sixty years of worship.” 

(Mahabbat 368-69) 

In Chapter 28 of Forty-Two Chapters, Ansar! provides a brief description of a 
shaykh of Cairo, Abu 'All al-Husayn ibn Muhammad ibn al-Katib (d. 951), and 
then cites one of his sayings. Notice that he offers a critique of the Mu'tazilite 
theologians, who are deservedly famous for their reliance on 'aql, "intellect,” 
or, in their case, their own standards of rationality. Ansar! contrasts their reli¬ 
ance on intellect with the Sufis' reliance on film, "knowledge,” by which he 
means the transmitted learning derived from the Qur an and the Hadith. 
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Abu 'All said, ''The Mu'tazilites sought the Reals ineomparability with their 
own intelleets, so they fell into error. The Sufis sought it with knowledge, so 
they found the right road.'' 

He means that the Sufis deelared God's ineomparability, but they spoke of 
His attributes in keeping with the instruetion of the saying "I have faith in 
what God said as God desired it, and I have faith in what God's Messenger 
said as God's Messenger desired it." They spoke of His attributes in keeping 
with what He said about His attributes, and they negated unworthy attributes 
from Him, that is, whatever He negated from Himself. 

Whatever the Mu'tazilites said aeeorded with intelleet, and whatever the 
Sufis said agreed with knowledge. Those were in error, and these were eor- 
reet. How is it possible for the newly arrived intelleet to know anything about 
the Eternal Essenee? It does not even know what it is itself or where it eame 
from. How will it know the Artisan? And God is the guide. 

The Intimation. Do not go in the traeks of selfhood when you have God's 
Book and the Messenger's Sunnah. When something brings you to you, 
hamstring it with knowledge. When something takes you away from you, at- 
traet it with spirit and heart. Eind what ean be known in this work by losing 
yourself. Then you may reaeh the goal. 

If you want to reap the fruit of this work, do whatever you do so as not to 
remember yourself. If you are a buyer of this work, mix nothing with it. Turn 
your baek toward everything else and flee from all, for this work is not done 
in assoeiation. If the two worlds are sent to serve you, pay no regard. 

If you elaim to be seeking this story, one of the work's stipulations is that 
you have no work outside this work, that you eombine no work with seeking 
for this work. By oeeupying yourself with this work, you will beeome heedless 
of every work. Either melt in the sorrow of separation while free of the two 
worlds, or be joyful in union with the Eriend while free of remembering 
yourself and all the world's ereatures. 

When someone finds the flavor of this work, he finds nothing in the two 
worlds but thorns. When someone tastes a draught of this eup, he no longer 
sees himself or the folk of the two worlds. He beeomes forever drunk, never 
again to be sober. All sobrieties are saerifieed to this drunkard, and no one 
sober ever eomes to know the seeret of his drunkenness. 

Does the sober man know what the drunkard sees? And how would the 
drunkard know that there is anyone other than the Eriend to be seen? Eor 
drunkenness eomes from friendship, and friendship is the name of those 
with no names and the mark of those with no marks. The desert of friendship 
is full of the blood of the dear ones. In truth, this is so—by God, it is so! 
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Do you know why friendships story is so long? Because the Friend has no 
needs. 

Do not attach your heart to creatures, lest you be wounded. Attach your 
heart to the Real and be released. 

The Real created this world, adorned it for a group, and said, ''This is the 
place of triaD He created the afterworld, adorned it for a group, and said, 
"This is the place of bestowaD He adorned His own Presence for a group— 
that is. He made them recognize Him—and He said, "O chevaliers! This 
world, the next world, and the two realms belong to you.” 

If you have feet, bind them to Him. If you have a head, tie it by His noose. 
The Friend is the ocean, the rest are streams. If you are seeking pearls, seek 
them from the ocean, not the streams. 

You have the promise if you speak of Him, and you have the threat if you 
do not seek Him. Once you are released from the cage of this world, you will 
join with the gentleness of the One. 

A dervish has no house and no place. You have heard ‘‘Return unto thy 
Lordr [89:28]. Don't delay, stop talking, and come. Be as you appear, and 
appear as you are. 

The spirit of the folk of meaning has become lost in yearning. This der¬ 
vish's capacity bent in two when he began to yearn for Your Presence. There 
is no god but God, there is no god but He. 

{Chihil 169-71) 

In another passage of Forty-Two Chapters, Ansar! again refers to the high sta¬ 
tion of poverty and offers instructions on how to reach it. His basic point comes 
up constantly in the texts: negate all others with the No of the formula of taw- 
hld-"No god but God''—and affirm only God. Foremost among the others is 
the self. 

What is poverty? An outwardness without color, an inwardness without war. 
The dervish has neither fame nor disgrace. He knows neither peace nor war. 

The Shariah commands, "Keep your skirt clean!'' The Haqiqah commands, 
"Be with Me!'' 

Scatter this world for the creatures, then live. Don't scratch anyone's heart, 
then be happy. 

The wayfarers on this road have girded their waists to repel this world by 
following the Sunnah. If the kingdom of this world were offered to them, 
they would choose two days of starvation and a half day of not filling their 
stomachs, for fear of becoming wealthy. 
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O seeker! Strive to grasp these words and follow this road so as to go be¬ 
yond yonrself. Take to the dnst and beeome dnst with the attribntes of dnst. 
When yon beeome dnst, yon will be pnre. 

Do not live in the deseription of water and dnst, beeoming a rennneiant. 
Live rather in the attribnte of the spirit and heart and beeome a reeognizer. 

Onee yon are not, all will be yonrs. As long as yon are, yon are beneath 
everything. 

Yonr effort in seeking anything whatsoever of this world is the writ of yonr 
slavery to it. Yonr effort at beeoming free of all things is the ediet of desire for 
this work. 

Strive for the nonbeing of yonr own being. Then yon may do jnstiee to the 
word No. Try to free yonrself from the bonds of the others, reqnesting that 
but God be nnveiled to yon. 

Yonr striving will be weleomed by the attraetion of gentleness, and yon 
will be snatehed away from the two worlds. Yon will be emptied of yonr yon¬ 
ness, and gentleness will do with yon as it will. There is no god bnt God, 
there is no god bnt He. 

{Chihil 65-66) 


THE SWORD OF JEALOUSY 

At the end of the passage just quoted, Ansar! sums up the path that leads to 
the realization of tawhld with the words ''Try to free yourself from the bonds of 
the others, requesting that but God be unveiled to you.'' Talk of the others, 
ghayr, brings up the issue of jealousy, ghayra, which is simply the word ghayr 
with an added vowel. The beloved's jealousy is stirred up when others intrude 
on the lover's love. 

No doubt jealousy has a bad name in modern times, but perhaps this is be¬ 
cause people understand it only in human terms, where it can easily destroy 
relationships. Indeed, the function of God's jealousy is precisely to destroy the 
soul's relationship with anything other than the One. Though not typically 
listed among the divine names, the Jealous {ghayur) is mentioned in the hadith 
literature. Its close connection with tawhld is suggested by the Hebrew Bible: 
"For thou shalt worship no other god: for the Lord, whose name is Jealous, is a 
jealous God" (Exodus 34:14). 

If jealousy is a recurring theme in the literature of love, it is simply because 
the Shariah and the Tariqah both aim at exclusive devotion to the One, leaving 
no room for others. Devoting oneself to others is associationism, the opposite of 
tawhld. As Maybudl puts it, "In the religion of friendship, seeing others in place 
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of the Friend is nothing but assoeiationism'' (Kczs/zf 5:130, on verse 12:84). When 
God s jealousy exereises its ruling property, it erases the others from the gaze 
and leaves only the One. Aeeording to Sam'anl, it was preeisely God s jealousy 
that took Adam out of paradise and threw him into love. 

It was the sultan of solitariness and the army of tawhld that hunted Adam in 
paradise and snatched him away from all beings. When someone is plun¬ 
dered by the ruling power of God s jealousy, he no longer concerns himself 
with any others. 

(Rawh 200) 

To concern oneself with others is to be their servant. This is why Ansar! said 
in the passage just quoted, Wour effort in seeking anything of this world is the 
writ of your servanthood to that thing.'' His next sentence goes to the heart of 
the spiritual quest, in Islam as elsewhere: Wour effort at becoming free of all 
things is the edict of desire for this work." Remember that desire (irada) is the 
attribute of the seeker on the path of the Shariah and the Tariqah, the one 
who desires God and strives to follow the path to God as laid down by the 
Sunnah. 

In the verse ''Everyone has a direction to which he turns' (2:148), the Qur'an 
alludes to people's scattered devotions and their failure to find the One. May- 
budl explains that the verse can be read as a reference to the different kiblahs 
toward which people turn in their prayers, such as Jerusalem or Mecca. In a 
more general sense, it simply means that everyone has an object other than 
God that he worships, whether he knows it or not. The point of putting tawhld 
into practice, after all, is precisely to rid oneself of devotion to others, to turn 
away from every direction and focus on the Directionless. Ibn al-'Arabl would 
later talk of the same issue in terms of the god of belief {al-ildh al-mutaqad), 
meaning not God in Himself, who is unknowable and beyond any form or for¬ 
mulation, but the specific object or objects of devotion that each human indi¬ 
vidual, even an atheist, takes as his point of orientation.^ 

By allusion He says, 'All the people have turned away from Me. Without Me, 
they have become familiar with others. They have taken a sweetheart other 
than Me. They have accepted the other as a beloved. 

"You who are the chevaliers of the Tariqah and claim to love Me, lift up 
your eyes from anything beneath Me, even if it be the highest paradise. Then 
you will go straight in following the Sunnah and the conduct of Mustafa, and 
you will perform the rightful due of emulating that paragon of the world. For 
as the greatest of the prophets, his conduct was to turn his eyes away from all 
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beings and not to see any refnge nor to approve of any resting plaee other 
than the shelter of Unity.” 

When a man wears down his spirit in passion's road 
he had best ineline toward none bnt the Friend. 

The passionate in passion s road 
mnst not think of hell or paradise. 

When someone pnts himself right in following Mnstafa, the eandle of 
friendship with the Real will be lit in his road and he will never fall away 
from friendship's highway. To this is the allnsion in the verse '‘Follow me, and 
God will love you' [3:31]. Whenever someone goes straight on friendship's 
highway, he will be seenre from all the direetions that are the kiblahs of the 
mimiekers. One of the distraeted said in this state, 

So what if I don't have the world's kiblah— 
my kiblah is the Beloved's lane, jnst that. 

Take this world, that world, and all that exists— 
the passionate have the Beloved's faee, jnst that. 

Hallaj allnded to the kiblahs of the mimiekers when he said, ''The desirers 
have been tnrned over to what they desire.'' Everyone has been sat down with 
his own beloved. 

The trnth of this work is that all ereatnres have elaimed friendship with 
the Real, bnt there was no one who did not want to be someone in His eonrt. 

Whoever finds a name for himself finds it from that Conrt— 
belong to Him, brother, and think of no one else. 

Sinee all elaim friendship with the Real, He strikes them with the toneh- 
stone of trial in order to show them to themselves withont Him. He threw 
something into them and made it their kiblah, so they tnrned their faees to it. 
In one it was wealth, in another position, in another a sponse, in another a 
lovely faee, in another pride, in another learning, in another rennneiation, in 
another worship, in another faney. He threw all these into the people, so they 
bnsied themselves with them and no one spoke of Him. They all stayed off 
the road of seeking Him. 

This is why Abn Yazld Bastaml said, "I passed by His gate, bnt I did not see 
any erowding there. The folk of this world were veiled by this world, the folk 
of the afterworld were veiled by the afterworld, and the Snfi elaimants were 
veiled by eating, drinking, and begging. There were others among them of a 
higher level who were veiled by mnsie and lovely faees. Bnt the great leaders 
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of the Sufis were not veiled by any of these. Rather, I saw that they were be¬ 
wildered and intoxieated.” 

The Pir of the Tariqah said something with the taste of these words: ''I 
reeognize the drinking plaee, but I am not able to drink. My heart is thirsty, 
and I wail in hope of a drop. The fountain eannot fill me beeause I am seek¬ 
ing the oeean. I passed by a thousand springs and rivers in hopes of finding 
the oeean. Have you ever seen anyone drowning in fire? I am like that. Have 
you ever seen anyone thirsty in a lake? That is what I am. I am exaetly like 
someone lost in the desert. I keep on saying, 'Help! Pm at wit s end! I have 
lost my heart!'” 

(Kczsfif 1:412-13) 

One of the most insidious of the others mentioned by the Quran is hawa, 
"caprice” or "misguided love.” Maybudl explains some of its dangers in his com¬ 
mentary on the verse ''When Abraham said, 'My Lord, make this land secure, 
and keep me and my sons away from worshiping idols!''' (14:35). 

Whenever something holds you baek from the Real, that is your idol. When¬ 
ever your heart inelines and looks to something other than the Real, that is 
your eapriee. The Exalted Lord says, "Have you seen him who has taken his 
caprice as his god?" [25:43]. One person looks to property and trade, another 
to wife and ehildren, another to position and respeet. One person has re¬ 
mained in the bonds of venerating piety and self-restraint and has not taken a 
step beyond that. Another has made obedienee and worship his kiblah— 
looking at it and leaning on it have beeome the veil of his road. 

The Lord of the Worlds says, "And repent altogether to God, O you faithful! 
Perhaps you will prosper [24:31]. O you who have faith, if you want Me to 
make your hearts the sanetuary of My gaze and to keep you seeure from the 
veil of severanee, turn your faees totally to Me and turn away from everything 
else!” Sometimes He ealls to His road with the tongue of the artifaets to 
make people realize familiarity. Sometimes He ealls to Himself with the 
tongue of unveiling to eonfirm friendship. 

He says: "Turn away from yourself and totally to Him so as to reeognize 
what is rightfully due to Him. Look beyond your own obedienee and see His 
favor. Be released from your own existenee and taste His friendship.” This is 
what Abraham meant when he said, "And keep me and my sons away from 
worshiping idols!" 

In explaining this verse, JaTar al-Sadiq said, "Do not push me baek to wit¬ 
nessing bosom friendship, and do not push my ehildren baek to witnessing 
prophethood.” Lord God! You have given me bosom friendship. Turn my 
eyes away from it so that I will not see it from myself. You have given my 
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children prophethood. Do not attach their eyes to seeing their own aetivities 
or themselves. 

Ibn 'Ata' said, ''He eommanded Abraham to bnild the Kaabah. He bnilt 
it as eommanded, eompleted it, and then said, 'Our Lord, accept it from usl’ 
[2:147]. 

"A rebnke eame: 'I eommanded yon to bnild the honse, and then yon lay a 
favor on Me for doing so? I gave yon the sneeess to do it. Are yon not ashamed 
to lay a favor on Me and say, '‘Accept it from us''? Yon have forgotten My favor 
toward yon and mentioned yonr own act and favor.' 

"Becanse of the harshness of this rebnke Abraham snpplieated, 'Keep me 
and my sons away from worshiping idols! Lord God, in the road of my bosom 
friendship and my ehildrens prophethood, seeing onr own aetivity and as- 
eribing it to onrselves are idols that lie in ambnsh for ns. By Yonr gentleness, 
remove these idols from the road and remove onr being from the midst! Keep 
on bestowing Yonr favor npon ns!'" 

(Kusftf 5:281-82) 

Even the Prophet was not exempt from the blows of God's jealousy. Maybudl 
provides an example in his commentary on the well-known episode of the slan¬ 
der against A'isha. She was separated from a caravan, a man found her alone 
and brought her to camp, and then rumors began to fly that she had been alone 
with him and something had happened. Doubts entered the Prophet's heart, 
and it took a revelation to quell them. In his explanation, Maybudl quotes a few 
of QushayrT's remarks from Subtle Allusions^ translates others, and adds a great 
deal to the account. 

Those who came with the slander are a band of you. Do not reckon it evil for 
you; rather, it is good for you. Against every man of them shall be the sin he has 
earned. Whosoever of them took most of it on himself will have a great chastise¬ 
ment [24:11]. Know, O chevalier, that the hearts of the Real's friends are inside 
the eurtain of jealousy—today they listen inside the eurtain of jealousy, and 
tomorrow they will see inside the eurtain of jealousy. 

The Real does not show your heart to anyone, for He keeps it inside the 
curtain of jealousy. In the grip of the attributes, it sees the Real faee-to-face 
on the carpet of joy in the presenee of witnessing and seelusion, and the Real 
gazes upon it. If the heart looks baek at another, at once it will see the 
eourtesy-teaehing whip. 

Thus it happened to a great one of his time. He was exceedingly happy in 
a tremendous desire for God. He had eomplete eestasy, and his work was in 
total eonformity with Him. Then onee he heard the eall of a bird, and he 
looked back toward the eall. He went beneath the tree and was waiting for 
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the bird to call again. A voice spoke to him, ''You have dissolved God s bond! 
You have given away the key to My covenant, for you have become intimate 
with another!” 

Muhammad ibn Hassan said, "Once I was wandering in the mountain of 
Lebanon, hoping to see one of the friends of the Real, one of the great ones 
who take up residence there. I saw a young man come out from a corner. The 
hot wind of summer had blown against him, and he was burnt and bedrag¬ 
gled. When he saw me, he turned away and entered in among the chestnut 
trees to conceal himself. I followed him. I said, 'O chevalier! Give me the 
benefit of some words, for I came in hope of that.' 

"He answered, 'Beware! He is jealous. He does not love to see other than 
Himself in the heart of His servant.'” 

Adam the Ghosen was the center-point of the compass of existence, the 
substance of the creation of mortal man, and the chosen of the empire. He 
turned his heart toward the bliss of paradise and gave himself over to it. From 
the Exalted Presence came jealousy's messenger: "Are you not ashamed to 
bring your aspiration down to Ridwan's house of good fortune and to look 
back at something other than Me? Now that You have looked back at some¬ 
thing else, take your bags and go down to the house of the decree. Throw 
down your head in incapacity and be broken by shortcoming in the quarry of 
trial, and wait for My decree!” 

In the same way, Abraham's eyes looked back at Ishmael. He saw an ex¬ 
alted nobility and rectitude, the seed of bosom friendship, the oyster for the 
pearl of the chosen Muhammad. His heart busied itself with him. The com¬ 
mand came, "O My bosom friend! Did I keep you away from the Azari idols 
so that you could gaze on Ishmael's beauty? Now, take up knife and rope and 
sacrifice everything less than Me in the road. Two beloveds cannot fit into 
one heart.” 

In the same way, Muhammad the Arab, the Master of Adam's children, 
the foremost of the prophets and messengers, had busied a corner of his heart 
with Ahsha, so much so that when he was asked, "Which of the people do 
you love most?” he said "Wisha.” 

In one of the reports, it has come that A'isha said, "O Messenger of God! I 
love you and I love being near to you!” 

When they busied their hearts with love for each other, the ruling power 
of jealousy opened the curtain of exaltedness and, with the attribute of harsh¬ 
ness, showed them a sliver of its authority. The satans of mankind and jinn 
joined hands, and the slanderous talk entered the midst. The lie fabricated by 
the hypocrites took flight. What is even more wondrous is that in those days 
the path of perspicacity was shut to Mustafa lest the innocence of A'isha 
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should appear to him. He did not know the reality of that business until jeal¬ 
ousy had driven home its severity and the turn of trial had eome to an end. 

The eause of this is that at the time of trial, God bloeks the eyes of His 
friends' perspieaeity in order to eomplete the trial. This is why Abraham did 
not distinguish and reeognize the angels when he presented to them the 
roasted calf [11:69] supposed them to be guests. Lot also did not reeog¬ 
nize them as angels until they announeed to him that they were angels. 

Things reaehed the point that all the joy, whispered seerets, and gentle¬ 
ness that Mustafa had with A'isha eame to a halt. Instead of ealling her Hu- 
mayra by way of endearment, he kept on saying, ''How is your family?" A'isha 
was kept away from nearness to Mustafa at her father s house. She was ill, 
wailing, burning, weeping, her heart full of pain and her spirit full of re¬ 
morse. She was looking at her own misery and abasement and saying, "I 
never imagined that anyone eould suspeet me of this or bring words like this 
to the tongue." 


The friend, it seems, is unaware of my grief, 
and sleep no longer eomes my way. 

Eaeh moment my night beeomes darker— 

O Lord, it seems the night has no dawn! 

Then, when the verses of exoneration eame down and the turn of trial 
eame to an end, God s Messenger gave A'isha the good news: "God has re¬ 
vealed your innoeenee." 

Her mother and father said to her, "O A'isha, betake yourself to God s 
Messenger and praise him." 

She said, "No, by God, I will not betake myself to him, nor will I praise 
him, nor will I praise you two. Rather, I will praise God, who revealed my 
innoeenee." 

She had so given her heart to the Messenger s nearness and love that she 
had said, "I love you and I love being near to you." After being immersed in 
that, she gave everything over to love for the Unity and busied herself with 
serving the Divine Threshold. She always used to say, "By the praise of God, 
not your praise!" 

O ehevalier, if the aeeusers of A'isha had not voieed that ealumny, the 
verses deelaring her eminenee would not have deseended from heaven. If the 
Ghristians had not said, '‘The Messiah is the son of God'’ [9:30], Jesus would 
not have been given the generosity oi "Surely I am the servant of God—He 
gave me the Book and made me a prophet" [19:30]. If the man of faith did not 
sin, he would not have been honored with the address, "Despair not of God's 
mercy" [39:53]. 
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This is why, at the beginning of the story, He said, ''Do not count it as evil 
for you; no, it is good for you. O 'A'isha, do not imagine that what they said 
was bad for yon. If it was bad, it was bad for them. Beeanse of it, they beeame 
worthy of great chastisement. For yon, it was all goodness and generosity, the 
perfeetion of reward and the elevation of rank.'' 

It has eome in the stories that paradise has an ontskirts, and tomorrow the 
Exalted Lord will gather the faithfnl in the ontskirts, and before they go into 
paradise. He will host them in a perfeet invitation, a fitting bestowal of emi- 
nenee, a eomplete earessing. Then He will plaee a favor on Mnstafa: ''O 
Mnhammad, this invitation is the banqnet for yonr eontraet of marriage with 
Mary, danghter of'Imran, and Asiya danghter of Mnzahim. O Mnhammad, 

I kept Mary away from eompanionship with men and bronght forth from her 
a ehild withont a man for the sake of yonr honor and jealonsy. I kept Asiya 
next to Pharaoh, bnt I took away Pharaoh's manliness and never let him be 
alone with her. I eonveyed her to yon pnre, withont defeet, no one's hand 
having tonehed her." 

Now listen to a snbtle point: he honored Mary and Asiya, who will be 
wives of Mnstafa tomorrow in the next world, and He praised them for pnrity 
and gnarded them from the people. Afisha the trnthfnl, who was his wife in 
this world, who pleased him, who was his eompanion, whose love was in his 
heart, and who will be married to him tomorrow in paradise—what wonder 
that God honored her, sent Qnr'anie verses and revelation exonerating her, 
and Himself gave witness to her pnrity and approved of her? 

(Kcisfif 6:511-15) 

In Chapter 26 of Forty-Two Chapters, Ansar! explains that God's friends 
and lovers will not be delivered from jealousy's afflictions until they pass be¬ 
yond themselves. He is discussing the nature of the knowledge that people 
should seek to help them travel on the path. He begins by citing a saying of Abu 
Ishaq Ya'qub Nahrjurl: ''The most excellent act of the desirer is that which ac¬ 
cords with knowledge of the Haqiqah and has no suspicion or doubt in the 
Shariah." In his explanation, he refers to the two basic characteristics of Adam: 
being chosen by God and being a great wrongdoer and deeply ignorant. The 
process of walking on God's path involves turning away from ignorance, recov¬ 
ering the knowledge of the names taught to Adam, and becoming worthy for 
the state of chosen-ness and vicegerency. 

The Intimation. When someone is qnickly taken to task, he will be qnickly 
let go, bnt when someone is left alone, there is fear. When a servant sins and 
is qnickly taken to task, that is the mark of acceptance. When he sins and is 
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not held to account, that is a sign that he has not been accepted, and he is in 
danger. 

Practice must be built on knowledge, for such practice has value. 

The jealousy of friendship does not allow a friend to breathe easy with 
other than the Friend. If you look back at others, that is blindness itself. 

Being blinded by form is easy in this work. ''Not seeing'' is to see others and 
to fail to differentiate between seeing and not seeing. Ignorance is to depend 
on yourself, to act wrongly toward the Friend, and to settle down with yourself 

If you do not get rid of your attribute of great wrongdoing and your deep 
ignorance of the names, there is fear that you will be totally deprived of the 
inheritance of election and chosen-ness. As long as you do not get rid of this 
attribute, you will not find this meaning in yourself. You can never recover 
the beginning of the thread with this perplexed intellect. Your intellect is 
perplexed because it has turned its face toward you. 

If solicitude provides guidance, intellect will turn back to the work, to the 
knowledge of the names, and to the attribute of election and chosen-ness. 
When intellect finds the inheritance of this work, it will catch a scent of this 
work and be released from all work. 

The two worlds became manifest for the sake of affliction. When someone 
reaches chosen-ness, he will be released from affliction. 

Trial has been put in charge of the friends. It drives them forth to take 
them to the Friend. 

The trial of the common people is not to reach what they desire, and for 
them this is an expiation. The trial of this group is a fire that falls into them 
when they see others and burns away both themselves and the others. 

Do not compare the trial of this group with the trial of every group, for the 
trial and blessing of every group is apparent, but this group stands apart from 
what keeps people busy. 

Strive to find a taste of this work so that you may be relieved of the tribula¬ 
tion and ease of the two worlds, released from yourself through His gentle¬ 
ness and favor, and remain forever with Him. 

{Chihil 159) 

Despite the necessity of seeking knowledge in order to advance on the path, 
knowledge itself can become a dangerous idol. In Chapter 32 of Forty-Two 
Chapters^ which begins with the hadith "A man will be with the one he loves," 
Ansar! turns to a brief account of Abu 'Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn 'Abd al- 
Rahman al-Sha'ranl al-RazI (d. 964). He cites one of his sayings and then ex¬ 
plains that both knowledge and practice can become objects of love and divert 
seekers from tawhid. 
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Abu 'Abdallah was asked, ''Why is it that some people reeognize their own 
defeets but do not turn away from them or repent?” 

He said, "It is beeause they are busy boasting of their learning and exulting 
in their knowledge. They take pride in it, but they do not put it into praetiee. 
They are oeeupied with outward shame, but not with inner aets of eourtesy. 

In other words, they make their outwardness straight by talking and listening, 
but they do not perform the inner aets of eourtesy. Henee, God blinds their 
hearts with eorreet knowledge and belief. He attaehes their limbs to worship, 
but He holds them baek from sueeess in their work. For they know the reward 
of knowledge, but they are not able to aet in keeping with it.” 

The Intimation. The seholar imagined that he was the friend of knowl¬ 
edge, but in faet he was the friend of boasting and bragging and made 
knowledge the means to it. Friendship with knowledge followed behind, and 
that is why he fell baek. 

When the eause of friendship with something is something else, then the 
friendship is with that root thing, and friendship with the braneh follows af¬ 
ter it. Even if the name is plaeed on the braneh, that has no benefit, for love 
for the braneh intrudes on something else. The Friend is He on whom all 
friendships are intruders and to whom all are saerifieed. So do not make the 
mistake of thinking that the seholar is an insightful eritie! 

Look at what your heart wants from knowledge: Status? Wealth? Boasting 
and pride? Gratifying desires? Self-restraint? Are you seeking to negate your¬ 
self or to affirm yourself? Are you striving to rejeet your eapriee or to aehieve 
its desires? Are you passionate for the name, message, and eommandments of 
friendship, or are you passionate for your own name and pleasure? Are you 
expending yourself in the road of His approval or in following your own ea¬ 
priee? 

Beware, lest you turn your own simpleminded patienee into the lowest 
of the low! Listen to yourself in yourself! Do not eoneeal your own defeets 
with other people's defeets. Rather, eoneeal other people's defeets with your 
defeets! 

Whenever you fail to see the bond of love and the mark of truthful friend¬ 
ship on any of your own bodily members, begin to lament: "Where did the 
key to friendship's treasury go?” 

When anyone has patienee to look at others for one moment, this is evi- 
denee that he knows nothing of the patienee of lovers. If the lover falls in 
with other than his Lriend, he is not able to bear separation from his Lriend 
for one moment. Remembering others is worse for him than a eutting blade. 
Being eut off from Him is greater than hell, and joining with Him is sweeter 
than paradise. 
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When there is talk of friendship, life is the least of the least. Compared to 
one moment of separation's fire, hell is less than a lamp next to the seven 
depths of hell. How will onr separation be, for separation gives off the seent of 
blood! 

O God, Yon have the fire of separation. Of what nse is the fire of hell? 

O God, when I reeognized three things, the terror of three things left me. 

As soon as I reeognized the poison of distanee from Yon, I forgot the bitter¬ 
ness of hell. As soon as I reeognized the delight of mentioning and remem¬ 
bering Yon, I forgot the delights of paradise. As soon as I reeognized the 
splendor of proximity to Yon, I forgot the terror of the resnrreetion. 

When people do not know this, this is evidenee that they have read the 
name of friendship and separation, bnt they have not fonnd friendship, nor 
have they tasted separation. They drive forth in error, they simmer in their 
delnsions, and they snppose that they have it. Wait nntil the enrtain is lifted 
from this bnsiness! 

They snppose that they belong to this gronp. Wonld that they knew this 
mneh: 'A man is with him whom he loves." 

Look! With whom are yon? Where are yon in showing friendship? Perhaps 
yon may eome ont of yonr error and bny friendship with the nonbeing of yonr 
sonl, heart, and spirit. Then yon will be aware of this talk faee-to-faee. And 
God bless Mnhammad and His honsehold, all of them! 

{Chihil 195-96) 

Given that Sam'anT explains each divine name as a different melody sung to 
the tune of tawhld, it is hardly surprising that he often discusses Gods jealousy. 
His first explanation of its meaning comes in his commentary on the phrase 
''No god but He," which he lists as the third of Gods ninety-nine names (after 
He and God). 

No god but He will be diseussed briefly and sueeinetly, God willing. In simple 
Persian, this statement means "There is no god but the one God"—majestie 
is His majesty! 

No god is the polieeman of negation s severity, seated on the steed of awe, 
the sword of the Lord s jealousy in its hand. Wherever there is any other, it 
lops off its head with jealousy's sword so that the sultan of but God may sit on 
the royal seat of the heart's kingdom and issue eommandments to the serving 
boys, whieh are the limbs. If someone puts his head on the line of obedienee 
and binds his waist with the belt of aequieseenee, the robe of exaltation will 
be draped over the elothing of his seeret eore. But if someone twists his head 
away from the eollar of servanthood, the brand of loss will be pressed on his 
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face, and the collar of imprecation, repnlsion, and rejection will be hnng 
aronnd his neck. 

O chevalier! When a snltan is abont to dismonnt at a honse, there is a 
stipnlation that first the chamberlain mnst eome and sweep the honse. He 
will take away the refnse and rnbbish and pnt down the snltan s royal seat. 
When the snltan arrives, the work will be finished and the honse ready. In 
the same way, when the exalted snltan of but God is abont to dismonnt in a 
breast, the ehamberlain of no god eomes before. It sweeps the eonrtyard of 
the breast with the broom of disengagement and solitariness and destroys the 
refnse and rnbbish of mortality, Adamie natnre, satanity, and hnman natnre. 

It sprinkles the water of eontentment and spreads the earpet of loyalty. It 
lights np the sandalwood of limpidness in the ineense bnrner of eontent¬ 
ment. It pnts down the royal throne of felieity and the seat of ehieftainship. 
When the snltan of but God arrives, it leans baek on the enshion of the seeret 
eore in the eradle of the Covenant. 

There is another seeret more exalted than this. It is that this no is a gallows 
ereeted at the erossroads of the Compeller s desire, over whieh He appointed 
the exeentioner of His will. If the meddlesome intelleet does not pnll baek its 
feet in the measnre of the rng—as they say, ''Extend yonr feet in the measnre 
of the eloth''—severity will hang it from the gallows of no. This will be a les¬ 
son for the eyes and a eanse of wakefniness in the breast. So take heed, O 
possessors of eyesight! [59:2]. 

O dervish! Everyone who aims for the Presenee of but God mnst pass by no 
god, whieh is severity's month, open like a eroeodile s. The eroeodile of sever¬ 
ity mnst swallow down all his attribntes, whether disobedient or obedient. 
Then he will arrive at the presenee of but God's good fortnne, solitary and 
disengaged—no dnst on the heart, no bnrden on the baek, no reekoning with 
anyone, no eommeree in the heart, no harm in the breast, no bnsiness with 
any ereated thing. 

Thereby he will beeome disengaged throngh God and be His representa¬ 
tive. He will have erased the dnst of the others from the tablet of the heart, 
given his makenp to taste the poison of severity, and taken his aspiration be¬ 
yond the peak of the Throne. He will have fled from the realm of being and 
fonnd rest with the Eriend, thrown the ball of revelry into the field of the 
qnest, drawn the sword of severity from the seabbard of manliness, made do 
with the Eriend in the midst of the sonl, thrown the die of the heart on the 
board of passion, east the hook of the qnest into the oeean of good fortnne, 
overthrown the whole honse and family of hnman natnre, eleansed the tablet 
of eapriee, and torn away the eloak of disloyalty. 


{Rawh 7-8) 
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In his commentary on the name muhaymin, the Overseer, Sam'anl talks of 
shame (haya) as a virtue that should guide both thought and aetivity. Shame is 
elosely allied with beautiful-doing (ihsan), whieh, as we know, the Prophet de¬ 
fined by saying, ''It is that you worship God as if you see Him, for if you do not 
see Him, surely He sees you/' As Sam'anl explains, "When the servant knows 
that the Real is watehing his states and is near to him, he must put on the eloth- 
ing of shame and be ashamed in the plaee where the Real is aware" {Rawh 38). 
He enumerates various sorts of shame that a person should have, illustrating 
eaeh with Qur anie verses, hadiths, and aneedotes. One of these has to do with 
eliminating self-admiration. 

There is the shame that is the shame of the obedient for their obedience. Abu 
Bakr Warraq said, "Sometimes I perform two cycles of prayer, and then, when 
I say the greeting and finish, I am embarrassed and ashamed at this obedi¬ 
ence of mine, as if I were a thief" As long as a man does not arrive at this 
station, the pleasure of obedience will not reach the taste buds of his faith. 

Sufyan Thawrl was sitting in a litter after having set off for the Kaabah. 
With him in the litter was a friend. Sufyan kept weeping and scattering the 
water of his eyes' ocean on the shores of his cheeks. His friend said, "O Suf¬ 
yan, do you weep in fear of sin?" 

Sufyan reached out and picked up a piece of straw. He said, "I have many 
sins, but for me my sins have not the measure of this piece of straw. I fear this: 
is this tawhld that I have brought real tawhld?" 

These were people who had, but they showed themselves as not having. 
You do not have, but you show yourselves as having. They were the rich who 
fancied themselves indigent, front-runners who had the remorse of laggards. 
Now the situation has been reversed, and men have become obstinate in ir- 
religion. They are indigent, but they fancy themselves rich. They are lag¬ 
gards but claim to be front-runners. 

Are you a man—you who hope for chieftainship? The will must be your 
will, the want your want, and the desire your desire. But this business will not 
be completed in partnership. 

An afflicted and wounded man, his soul come to the edge, had fallen be¬ 
neath a thornbush, attacked by a hundred thousand trials, troubles, adversi¬ 
ties, and hardships. All at once this cry rose up from him: "At least, for one 
moment, give me back to myself so that I may recover my own thread." 

He heard a call, "This work will not be set straight in partnership. Either 
Me, or you." 

The ship must be broken and the man drowned, leaving only you and the 
Goal, the Goal and you. 
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In my love for Buthayna I desired that we two 
be alone on a raft in the oeean. 

Smash all that is not named Friend, 
lose all that is not named passion! 

Everything other than the Goal is a erowd on the road to the Goal. The 
veiled lady of this talk is jealons. She will not show her beantifnl faee in the 
midst of the erowding of others. She will not lift the mask of exaltation. She is 
a dnst mote in the snn of passion s world. If the snn fills the whole world, she 
will not show her faee. She wants a plaee of seelnsion, withont the erowding 
of others, so that she may lift np the mask of jealonsy. 

Master Abn 'All Daqqaq said, 'Taradise has no bnsiness with me, and hell 
has nothing to do with me, for there is nothing in my heart bnt joy in the 
Reals snbsistenee.'' 

When I beeame joyfni in Yonr snbsistenee, 

I seratehed annihilation s line aeross myself. 

Those who step into this road do so not for any eanse, bnt rather for love. 
The petitioner does not eome from the door, bnt rather from within the 
breast. They kiek aside paradise and hell, and then they step forth on the 
road. 

Looking for eompensation in the road of obedienee is a fatal poison. If yon 
were to walk on this road for a thonsand years and yonr obedienee was not 
aeeepted, and then it oeenrred to yonr mind that it shonld have been ae- 
eepted, yon wonid have been a statns seeker, not a road seeker. Yon will not 
be a realizer in this road nntil yon abandon yonr statns with both the Real 
and the ereatnres. 

Someone says, ''I don't want statns with the ereatnres, I want statns at the 
Threshold." Do not seek for statns, either here or there! Bind np yonr waist 
and, like a man, find the broom of solitariness and disengagement. A thon¬ 
sand times a day sweep the threshold of yonr own dreadfnl existenee. If it 
shonld happen that yon stay at the threshold for a thonsand years and then it 
is said to yon, ''Go, for yon are not worthy of Me," yon will have been given 
yonr dne. 

(Rawh 40-42) 

God is gentle and severe, beautiful and majestic, life-giving and death¬ 
giving, creative and destructive. His munificence and power bring a universe 
into existence, but His jealousy takes it away. Human beings are caught in the 
midst of this give-and-take, affirmation and negation. This is the foundational 
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truth of reality per se: No god but God. To live in harmony with reality, people 
must aeknowledge the nonexistenee of the others, beginning with themselves. 
They must negate others and affirm the One. If you love God and affirm His 
Reality, follow me by negating your own wishes and eonforming to the Sunnah, 
whieh is the embodiment of the religious eommand. Sam'anl deseribes taw- 
hld s dialeetie by talking of the interplay of power and jealousy. 

These creatures that you see affirm Power and negate Jealousy. The sultan of 
majesty's Jealousy charges forth from the world of exaltation and perfection 
and snatches the hat from the head of the world's folk. ''How can it be correct 
that you be existent and He be existent, that you have being and He have be¬ 
ing? God is the Unneedy, and you are the poor [47:38]." 

If you say concerning an existence whose edges are open to nonexistence 
that it is existence, that is a metaphor. "An existence between two nonexis¬ 
tences is like no existence at all." 

Recite the verse of your own nonexistence from the tablet of His Eternity! 
Raise the flag of your own nonbeing in the world of His Being! From the cup 
of Sufism's covenant, drink the unmixed wine of negating self-determination 
in the flow of the decrees! Draw the line of erasure across the register of your 
days! Do not bring the dead donkey of your own miserable "was not" into the 
same line as the majestic Buraq of "He has no beginning and no end." 

In the world of the command, sit on the steed of existence so that you may 
perform the commandments! In the world of passionate love, sit on the steed 
of nonexistence so that you may receive the commandments! When the 
draught of the address arrives in the cup of the Sunnah and the Book, drink 
the wine of the command and become drunk with its beauty! 

Once you have drunk the wine of the command and put on the garment of 
compliance, then you will be confounded in nonexistence by the giddiness of 
passion, contemplating the Eternal Witness and unaware of awareness. 

In your bowing and prostrating, give being and existence to yourself and 
become existent in the majestic existence of And He is God [28:70]. But in 
reality, tear the cloak of metaphorical existence and look back to the Divine 
Beauty and the Royal Perfection. These creatures that you see are existent 
through His munificence and nonexistent through His existence. His munifi¬ 
cence has tossed the cape of existence on the neck of the existent things, but 
His existence tosses all existent things into the concealment of nonexistence. 

(Rawh 165) 

The path of love demands loyalty to the Covenant of Alast, which in turn 
demands emptying oneself of desire for others and being filled with desire for 
the One. As Sam'anl puts it: 
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O poor men who have no bread! O wealthy men toward whom the world¬ 
lings have turned their faees! Do not forget Him. He pardons everything ex- 
eept the sins and offenses of the heart. Nowhere did He say, 'd love heaven/' 
or'd love earth/' or the Throne, the Footstool, the spheres, the angels. He 
said, 'd love the Adamites." Loyalty is the stipulation of the road. 

So what must be done? You must not let any others into your heart, 'df you 
let ereatures into your heart, your heart will be an offender, and We will not 
pardon it. If We were to pardon the offense of the heart, love's jealousy would 
go. If love's jealousy went, love itself would not remain." 

When a heart does not earry the banner of passion, kiek it in the head, for 
it is not a heart, but an intruder in the eonvoeation of the passionate. 

Tomorrow everyone will be gazing on his own heart's beloved. One will 
seize the skirt of paradise, another will hunt out the Garden of Eden, and still 
another will eateh the highest of the High Chambers. But the day of the 
friends' good fortune will be the day when they look out and see that the field 
of Unity is empty of the intrusion of others. Whose is the kingdom today? 
God's, the One, the Severe [40:16]. 

''O Seraphiel! Blow into these spirits, then blow into your own spirit. Drive 
them away and go away with them!" 

O dervish! If anyone thinks that paradise is adorned with the beauty of wide- 
eyed maidens, the jasmine seent of passion's eovenant has not yet reaehed his 
nostrils. The lords of the heart know the meaning of these words. 

These hapless ereatures! For seventy years in this world, newly arrived things 
intrude upon them, and then they settle down in paradise with more newly 
arrived things! 

By the ruling of the Shariah, this world is the road and paradise is the sought 
objeet. But by the fatwa of the Haqiqah, paradise is both road and thief, and 
the Real is the only goal. 

(Rawh 608) 

In another passage, Sam am describes God's jealousy in the various stages of 
Adam's creation. God created him in His form, taught him all the names, and 
brought the universe into existence as his playing field. But He created Adam 
for Himself, not for any of the secondary causes, so people are wrong to think 
that they have been put into the world to do as they please. If they devote them¬ 
selves to the others—the things, desires, whims, people, idols, and gods that are 
laid out before them—they will fall into associationism. Their task is to focus on 
the One. As for God's jealousy, it will turn all their metaphorical loves into dust. 

That paragon was sent into paradise as a requisite of munifieenee and gener¬ 
osity, and he was put on the eoueh of exaltedness. The whole of paradise was 
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placed under his command. He looked it over, but he did not see a speck of 
sorrow or love s reality. He said, ''Oil and water don't mix." 

The stipulation of poverty is disengagement and solitariness. When a fruit 
ripens in the shade, it has no flavor. "The stipulation of Our road is a head 
hung down and a bed of ashes." 

It was said, "O Adam! Since the state is like this, you must go back to the 
dustbin where you took the first step." 

He said, "I will need an excuse for all these pretty faces." 

It was said, "We will call out your excuse." The Qur an expresses this with 
the words, ‘‘And Adam disobeyed'’ [20:121]. 

When he came out of paradise, he saw a black mark on his face. He said, 
"O Lord! What is this?" 

He said, "O Adam! What you have chosen does not come with whiteness 
of face, for 'Poverty is blackness of face in the two worlds.'* Everything that 
has being has it for your sake, but you are more beautiful barefoot." 

He created an individual. He threw the noose of subjection on the neck 
of all that was anything in heaven and earth and put it in Adam's hand. The 
sun was his torch holder and cook, the moon his color changer, the moun¬ 
tains his treasurers, heaven his roof, earth his carpet. He subjected to 
him the exalted angels, with their high degrees and ranks and their bril¬ 
liant stations and honors. One of them drives the clouds, another brings the 
rain, a third provides daily bread, a fourth writes down works, a fifth asks 
forgiveness. 

What a marvelous business! Someone sins, and dust comes to sit on the 
pages of his state. The Shariah proclaims to the spirit of living things that this 
man has slipped and disobedience has come into existence from him. But 
God wants to wash away the stain of that slip. "For his sake. We have written 
an edict to your spirits: 'Sacrifice your lives to him!'" He created everything 
for him, but He did not turn him over to anything. He gave him some names, 
but He did not turn him over to the names. He sat him on a throne and had 
the angels prostrate themselves before him, but He did not turn him over to 
that. He brought him into this world and made the great and small of it his 
kingdom, but He did not turn him over to this world. 

First he had the cape of nonexistence, but He did not leave him in non¬ 
existence. Then he put on the cape of existence, but He did not turn him 
over to that. He gave him attributes, but he did not let him loose with the 
attributes. 

He created him, gave him beauty, and displayed that beauty to the world's 
inhabitants. A hundred thousand seekers began to seek. The Exalted Jealousy 
came out and did not turn him over to anyone. 
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''If you didn't want to sell, why did you give him to the broker?" All being 
took a share of his beauty, but He Himself kept the trailing skirts of his state 
free from those shares. 

(Rawh 237-38) 

Elsewhere Sam'anl explains that God s loved ones are never obvious, be¬ 
cause His jealousy keeps them hidden from the prying eyes of others. 

In one of the revealed books, it is written, "I ereated the whole world for you, 
and I ereated you for Me." 

There was a man who had a repulsive faee. One day he was looking in a 
mirror and thinking to himself in wonder, "What wisdom did God have in 
ereating this ugly faee?" 

He heard a voiee from the midst of the mirror: "My wisdom in ereating 
you is the love that I kneaded into your seeret eore. The seeret of that love 
was eoneealed by the jealousy of the Unseen so that the eyes of others might 
not fall upon you." 

When the eenter-point of this dirt-dwelling dust put on the shirt of exis- 
tenee and the robe of generosity and munifieenee, the seeret of love ap¬ 
peared: "I am the King, and I invite you to beeome kings. I am the Living, 
and I invite you to live." 

O dervish! If He had not given you kingship, no reeognition of Him would 
have eome to you, for no one reeognizes a king but a king. Where does the 
splendorous seripture allude to this good news? ''Then We made you vicege¬ 
rents' [10:14]. "And He made you kings' [5:20]. 

He made you a king and He gave you a kingship. That kingship is a tiny 
sample of the kingship of the Possessor of Majesty. A throne of passion was 
built from your spirit, and a footstool of truthfulness was set up as your heart. 

A tent was ereeted in the desert of your makeup as a dwelling-plaee for the 
eavalry of your imagination. Your brain was plaeed before you as a Guarded 
Tablet. Your five senses were turned into the angels of your heavenly sover¬ 
eignty's makeup. Your intelleet was made into a moon, and your knowledge a 
sun, shining on the sphere of your body. Through all of these you were made 
a king. In the tongue of propheey, that was expressed in these terms: "Eaeh of 
you is a shepherd, and eaeh of you will be asked about his sheep." 

O friends of the Real! Be eareful not to look at yourselves with eontempt, 
for this is not the plaee for the flying of your dignity's phoenix nor for the 
soaring of your seeret eore. Even if your outwardness is made of dust and you 
are aeeustomed to impudenee, your inwardness eomes from the world of pu¬ 
rity. Who is equal to you in the two worlds? Even if the peaeoek of your exis- 
tenee did not fly in the meadow of the Beginningless, it will fly in the gardens 
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of the Endless and reaeh nnion with the Friend, forever and ever. Even if the 
pearl of yonr inwardness was mixed at the beginning with bestial and preda¬ 
tory attribntes, onee it is sifted by the sieve of good fortnne and strnggle, and 
onee the blood of this refraetory sonl is spilled from its natnre, it will be wor¬ 
thy of the neighborhood of the Snltan's Presenee. It is a heavenly pearl on the 
faee of the earth. Where is this state expressed? ''Reeognition is radiant lights 
flashing in the heart and lifting it away from defeets to the nnseen things.'' 

(Rawh 158-59) 

Sam'anl again explains how God's jealousy focuses people's eyes on the real¬ 
ity of tawhld in the following passage. In the midst of it, he provides a typical 
interpretation of the story of Moses as a message to every human soul. As he 
says elsewhere, ''Do not imagine that there is only one Mount Sinai in the 
world and one Moses. Your body is Mount Sinai, and your heart Moses. The 
food of your heart is Surely it is I who am God [20:14]. If He were not jealous of 
the heart, by God the heart would not be the heart!" {Rawh 614). 

His love comes and burns away everything other than Him. When it comes, 
it strikes the fire of jealousy into the haystack of gazing on others. "A desolate 
heart, within it a shining lamp." Exalted is the heart in which there is no 
room for others! 

A body is wanted tamed by the commandments. A heart is wanted con¬ 
templating the command. A spirit is wanted drunk with the wine of holiness 
in the session of intimacy. A secret core is wanted standing on the carpet of 
expansiveness, empty of every being. A radiance of the light of gentleness is 
wanted shining from the Mount Sinai of unveiling, snatching you, like Mo¬ 
ses, away from all others and setting you down in the station of contempla¬ 
tion and the domicile of struggle. It will remove the shoes [20:12] of gazing on 
the two worlds from your feet, snatch the staff [20:18] of disobedience from 
your hand, and bring you to the holy valley [20:12] and the unqualified bush. 

It will make you drunk with spirit-mingled and repose-inducing wine, and at 
every moment it will call out to the hearing of your secret core, ''Surely it is I 
who am God [20:14]: It is I who am I. If anyone says 'I am,' I will break his 
neck. Even if you are not jealous of your thoughts, aspiration, and resolution, 

I in My lordhood am jealous." 

It has been said, "Jealousy is two: human jealousy and divine jealousy. Hu¬ 
man jealousy is concerned with outward things, and divine jealousy is con¬ 
cerned with conscious thoughts." 

Do you imagine that He is foolish to keep all these secrets under the pro¬ 
tection of His own gaze? To the same degree that He is jealous of His own 
Unseen, He is jealous of your secret core. That is why He said, "Surely I know 
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what you do not know'' [2:30]. It is because He is keeping that for this, and He 
is nurturing this for that. It will be an exalted moment when the curtain is 
lifted from the midst. The secret core will gaze on the Unseen, and the Un¬ 
seen will gaze on the secret core. What do you say about that time? Will for¬ 
giveness count for anything? 

'We made the whole world the servant of your good fortune s presence. We 
addressed you, saying, 'Do not be the servant of any but Our Threshold: Do not 
prostrate yourselves before the sun and the moon, but prostrate yourselves before 
God, who created them [41:37]. We created you, then We formed you, then We 
said to the angels, 'Prostrate yourselves before Adam' [7:11]. O folk of the world! 
Prostrate yourselves before them. O handful of dust! Prostrate only to Him.” 

What is this? It is the divine jealousy toward the creation of dust. "I am 
jealous and Sa'd is jealous, but God is more jealous than we. Part of His jeal¬ 
ousy is that He forbade indecencies [7:33].''’^ 

He busied each of your motes with one of His secrets: "O hearing, be gath¬ 
ered in listening: When the Qur'an is recited, listen to it [7:204]. O eyesight, 
have insight and heedfulness: Take heed, O possessors of eyesight! [59:2]. O 
tongue, remember His beautiful-doing: Remember God as you remember your 
fathers, or with more intense remembrance! [2:200]. O nose, be disdainful of 
smelling the stench of others. O hands, be takers of the goblets of gentleness. O 
feet, be walkers in the gardens of discipline. Say "God," then leave them! [6:91]. 
And devote yourselves to Him devoutly [73:8]. So take him as a Trustee [73:9].” 

If it were appropriate for one mote of you to belong to another, then what 
is the mission of the prophets? He sent one hundred twenty-some thousand 
pivots of messengerhood with limpid states, and the gist of their invitation 
was this: "O dust and clay, belong to Me from the depths of your spirit and 
heart! If you turn away from the road by one iota—the whips of punishment 
are in place and the commandments have been sent. If you turn away from 
the commandments—the reprimands are in place.” 

He calls with gentleness, and He brings back with harshness. He has filled 
the world with dread and blights: thorns with fresh dates, headaches with 
wine, troubles with treasures, tribulation with good fortune. You can never 
settle down, find intimacy and familiarity, or reach conformity with a single 
mote. Whether you like it or not, whether by compulsion or free choice, you 
will go back to the Threshold. 

MusDfa said, "Command children to the prayer when they are seven and, 
when they are ten, if they do it freely, good. Otherwise—the rod and the 
whip.” This is a marvelous business! A frail compound, an insignificant 
makeup, a defective intellect, inadequate knowledge. Then the command of 
the Prophet comes: "Command him to pray!” 
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What is this prayer? Its meaning is that an invitation was offered to the 
heaven with its length and breadth, to the earth with its deployment and vast¬ 
ness, and to the towering, firm-rooted, lofty mountains, and they all refused. 
What a marvelous business! If the many-thousand-year-old heaven eould not 
earry this burden, what is the seeret here that the eommand of Majesty 
eomes and plaees it on the head of a frail ehild? Wes, give him a taste of this 
draft for the sake of getting used to it. Then he will know its flavor.'' 

The long and short of it is this: ''Be seven years old or seventy, the burden 
of My work will not pass by your door. Whatever eolor you have, you must 
earry My burden. Swallow the bitters without frowning! You must take on the 
job, despite Iblis." What a marvelous business! The sword is drawn, the draft 
prepared, the man frail. 

O dervish! A request eame out from the eurtain of the Unseen to the vast 
plain of manifestation. It passed by the whole world and paid no attention to 
anyone. When it reaehed Adam's dust, it pulled baek the reins of Majesty. It 
lifted the veil from its own heart-snatehing beauty and said, "Peaee be upon 
you! I have eome for you. Are you ready for Me?" 

{Rawh 201-2) 


THE ONENESS OE LOVE 

It was noted earlier that tawhld is commonly described as having levels. The 
lowest is uttering the formula No god but God, and the highest is oneness with 
the Real. It is worth reviewing these levels before looking closely at the final 
stage of tawhld, in which nothing remains but the One. 

In a passage from Giving Life that was quoted in Chapter Eour, Muhammad 
Ghazall speaks of four levels. The first is saying the words of the formula, the 
second believing in the words, the third seeing the One, and the fourth alone- 
ness with the One. In his Persian summary of this passage, Ghazall makes a 
point that he did not mention explicitly in the Arabic. This is that the second 
level is marred by imitation (taqlld), that is, rote learning, blind acceptance, 
and the failure to achieve realization (tahqTq). 

The first degree of tawhld is that someone says with the tongue, "No god 
but God," but he does not believe it in the heart. This is the tawhld of the 
hypocrite. 

The second degree is that someone believes its meaning in the heart, like 
the common man; or by some sort of evidence, like the Kalam expert. 

The third degree is that someone sees, by way of witnessing, that every¬ 
thing comes forth from one root, that there is no more than one actor, and 
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that no one else has any aetivity. A light appears in the heart, and witnessing 
oeenrs throngh this light. This is not like the belief of the eommon man or 
the Kalam expert, for their belief is a knot tied in the heart by means of imita¬ 
tion or evidenee. This witnessing is an expansion of the heart that nnties all 
knots. 

There are differenees between these three: one person eonvinees himself 
or believes that the master is in the honse beeanse so-and-so said he is in the 
honse. This is the imitation of the eommon man, who heard it from his 
mother and father. Another person infers that the master is in the honse 
beeanse the horse and servants are standing by the doorway. This is like the 
belief of the Kalam expert. The third person sees him inside the honse by 
way of witnessing. This is like the tawhld of the reeognizers. 

Althongh this third tawhld is great in degree, its possessor still sees erea- 
tnres while he sees and knows the Creator, so there is a great deal of mnlti- 
plieity. As long as he sees two, he stays in dispersion and does not have 
togetherness. 

The perfeetion of tawhld is the fonrth degree. The person sees only one, 
and he sees and reeognizes all as one. Dispersion has no way into this. This 
is what the Snfis eall annihilation in tawhld. 

(Kimiyd-yi saadat, 799-800) 

Throughout his writings, even when he speaks openly of the degrees of un¬ 
veiling achieved at the summit of the path to God, Muhammad Ghazall walks 
on a tightrope, careful not to fall into the scandalous formulations of which 
Sufi teachers were so often accused. His brother Ahmad had no such reserva¬ 
tions, nor did he show any interest, in Apparitions at least, in developing theo¬ 
retical arguments to support tawhld. He speaks rather to those who are in the 
midst of realizing tawhld through love. At the furthest stages of this path, he 
tells us, nothing remains but love itself, which is God s very Essence, the Real 
per se. The lover s goal cannot be to achieve union with the Beloved, for that 
would mean that two can become one. On the contrary, when the lover returns 
to his own essential nonbeing, he ceases to be, and so also does the Beloved, for 
all relationships have been nullified. 

In one of the longer chapters oi Apparitions, Ahmad speaks of three stages of 
tawhld that are more or less parallel with the three mentioned by his brother 
(after the utterance of the formula). But Ahmad is talking about love, so he is 
careful to point out that it is God s jealousy that gets the work done. At the same 
time, he speaks of the role of blame {maldma), which every lover can expect to 
face. This is one of many issues discussed in Sufi texts that address the practical 
ethics of living in a conformist society. After all, family, neighbors, and the 
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sanctimonious will always try to dissuade lovers, reminding them of their duty 
to parents, family, and soeiety: ''Get a job, marry, have ehildren. Don't ruin 
your life." Some of those who eame under sueh pressure adopted the path of 
the blameworthy {maldmatiyya or maldmiyya). They beeame blatant noneon- 
formists, making themselves obnoxious and seandalous. As a rule, they did not 
disobey the elear eommandments and prohibitions of the Shariah, but they did 
ignore various sides to the Sunnah that tended to get exaggerated by people 
eaught up with appearanees. 

In any ease, Sufi texts frequently explain that seekers should weleome the 
blame of family and soeiety, beeause it ean help them detaeh themselves from 
everything other than God. Judging from aneedotes handed down about Ah¬ 
mad Ghazah, he adopted that path—quite in eontrast with his brother Mu¬ 
hammad. What is eertain is that he diseusses blame as essential to love in one 
of the longest ehapters of Apparitions, defining it as the sword of jealousy. 
When it sets to work, it sliees away all others in keeping with three stages of 
tawhld: first people and things, then the selves of the seekers, then the Beloved. 
In the final stage, love alone remains. 

Ghapter [4]: On blame. Loves perfection is blame. Blame has three faces, 
one toward the creatures, one toward the lover, and the third toward the 
Beloved. 

The face toward the creatures is the sword of the Beloved s jealousy, 
wielded so that the lover will not look at others. The face toward the lover is 
the sword of the present moment s jealousy, wielded so that he will not look 
at himself. The face toward the Beloved is love s jealousy, wielded so that he 
will feed on love and not be tied to wanting, for he must not seek anything 
outside it. 

I seek nothing in the world but Your love— 
separation and union are the same for me. 

Existing without Your love would turn me upside down— 
if You want, bring union, if You want, separation! 

All three faces are jealousy's sword, cutting off the gaze from others, for 
this work reaches the point where the lover is the other, and the Beloved is 
also the other. This is the ruling power of love's shining, for the food of love's 
perfection comes from unification. In it there is no room for the distinction 
between lover and Beloved. 

When someone considers union to be a coming together and then feeds 
on that state, this is not the reality of love. 
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I would break the eovenant and be empty of love 
were I to say to You, ''Come and help me!” 

Bring union if You want, separation if You want. 

I am free of both—Your love is enough for me. 

Love must eat both. Onee the reality of union is inside love s eraw, the pos¬ 
sibility of separation will disappear. But not everyone understands this. 

When union is separation, separation is union itself. So being separated 
from oneself is the same as eonjunetion. Here food is having no food, being 
is not being, finding is not finding, and ones portion is not having any 
portion. 

Not everyone has aeeess to this, for its origins are beyond the utmost ends. 
How eould its utmost end fit into the eourtyard of knowledge? How eould it 
enter the field of imagination? This reality is a pearl in a shell, and the shell 
is at the bottom of the sea. Knowledge has aeeess only to the shore. How 
eould it reaeh here? 

When knowledge is drowned, eertainty turns into supposition. From 
knowledge and eertainty a furtive thought arises; in the garment of the pre¬ 
tense of 1 thought [69:20], it goes to the threshold of this talk s exaltedness. 
''Do you not have faith?' [Abraham] said, "I do, but [that my heart may be at 
rest]" [2:260] alludes to something like this. 

This is the same as "I am with My servant s thoughts of Me, so let him 
think of Me what he wants.”"^ So the servant is eonjoined with the thought, 
and the thought is eonjoined with the Lord. The thought is the diver in the 
sea. It may happen that the pearl falls into its hand, or that it falls into the 
pearls hand. 

The reason for the blame of the ereatures is that if a hair tip of the lover's 
inwardness should look outside, or if he should have any souree of relief or 
any attaehment outside, blame will eut it off. The booty will be found on the 
inside, so he will flee right there: "I seek refuge in Thee from Thee.” His sur¬ 
feit and hunger will be from there. "I am hungry some days, I am full some 
days.”"^ He will have nothing to do with the outside. 

This is the lane of blame and the field of destruetion, 
the road of gamblers who spend all that they have. 

It needs a man, a seoundrel in tattered elothes, 
passing by night like a fearless thief. 

He turns baek from hoping for the work of others and brings himself to 
this work without fear. 
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Let them tear away my sheepskin eloak 
for Your sake, O nimble, thieving Friend! 

Be solitary in love and don't fear the ereatnres: 

take the Beloved—and dnst be on the world s head! 

After that, the rnling power of the Beloved s jealonsy will shine. It will 
shont against his safety and make him tnrn his faee away from himself. He 
will beeome a blamer of himself. Our Lord, we have wronged ourselves [7:23] 
shows itself here. 

Then loves jealonsy will again shine and tnrn the lovers faee away from 
the Beloved, for he had departed from himself by wanting the Beloved. It 
plaees a bnrning brand on his wanting—''Not ereatnres, not yonrself, not the 
Beloved!" 

Perfeet disengagement shines on the solitariness of love. Tawhld belongs 
to love, and love belongs to tawhld. There is no room for others. As long as he 
is with love, he abides throngh it and feeds npon it. Both lover and Beloved 
are others to him, like strangers. 

Knowledge has no awareness of this station, for it is reaehed neither by the 
allnsions of knowledge nor by expression. Nonetheless, the allnsions of reeog- 
nition point to it, for one side of reeognition lies in rnin—not like knowledge, 
whose sides all appear in sonnd eonstrnetion. Here the waves of loves oeean 
elash, breaking against themselves and tnrning against themselves. 

O moon, yon rose and began to shine, 
yon strolled aronnd yonr sphere. 

Yon saw yonrself faeing the spirit 
and at onee yon went down and hid. 

Love is both the snn and the spheres, both heaven and earth. It is lover, be¬ 
loved, and love, for lover and beloved are derived from love. When the aeei- 
dents of derivation disappear, the work falls baek on the oneness of its reality. 

(Sawdnih 7-10) 

In some chapters of his book, Ahmad uses the language of annihilation and 
subsistence to talk about the mysteries of loves oneness. In the following, he is 
alluding to the hadith of Gods becoming the servant s faculties, which desig¬ 
nates the point at which the servant is delivered from the ruling power of the 
present moment. At that point it makes no sense to talk in the dualistic terms of 
separation and union. 

Chapter [19]. As long as his own self is there, properties will pass over him: 
separation and union, acceptance and rejection, contraction and expan- 
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sion, sorrow and happiness, and meanings of this sort. He will be a prisoner 
of the present moment. When the present moment eomes over him, its 
property appears. He has to follow the property of the moment s eolor, and 
it makes him into its own eolor. The properties of the arrivals belong to the 
moment. 

In the path of being annihilated from himself, these properties will be ef- 
faeed and the opposite pairs will disappear, for they are the sitting plaee of 
want and eansality. 

When He brings the servant from himself to Himself, his road to himself 
eomes from Him and by way of Him. Sinee his road to himself eomes from 
Him and by way of Him, these properties do not pass over him. What wonld 
the properties of separation and nnion be doing here? How eonld aeeeptanee 
and rejeetion seize his skirt? How eonld eontraetion and expansion or sorrow 
and happiness eirele aronnd the pavilion of his good fortnne? This was said 
in the verses 

I saw the makenp of the nniverse and the root of the world, 

I passed beyond defeet and disgraee with ease. 

The blaek light beyond the nnmarked— 

that too I passed; neither this remained nor that. 

Here he is the master of the present moment. When he deseends to the 
heaven of this world, he enters in on the moment. The moment does not 
enter in on him. He is free of the moment. 

Indeed, his existenee is throngh Him and from Him. And this seems to be 
the ''separation'' of this state. His annihilation is from Him and in Him. This 
they eall being hidden in the eore of but God and beeoming a hair in the 
Beloved's tresses. Thns has it been said, 

I snffered so mneh iniqnity from Yonr tresses 
that I beeame one hair of those enrls. 

After this what wonder if I am with Yon— 
what is one hair more or less in Yonr enrls? 

(Sawdnih 19-20) 

Ahmad devotes a good portion of Apparitions to love's trial and suffering. 
In fact, he says, love and trial are the same thing. This is because talk of love 
announces separation from the Beloved. To speak of love is to voice duality, 
and duality is the same as otherness. God's jealousy does not put up with 
otherness, so it burns it away. Lovers experience this burning as pain and suf¬ 
fering. Only at the end, in unification and unity, are otherness and suffering 
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Chapter [i6]. Love in reality is trial. In love, intimaey and ease are alien and 
borrowed. The verified trnth is that separation in love is dnality, and the veri¬ 
fied trnth is that nnion is oneness. All the rest is the fantasy of nnion, not the 
reality of nnion. This is why someone said, 

Love is trial—I am the one who won't avoid trial. 

When love is asleep, I am the one who stirs np misfortnne. 

My friends say, 'Avoid trial!" 

Trial is my heart. How ean I avoid my heart? 

The tree of love is growing in my heart. 

When it needs water, I ponr it from my eyes. 

Thongh love is sweet and sorrow not, 
how sweet it is to mix the two! 


(Sawanih 17) 

In short, the lovers very existence is the cause of suffering, as Ahmad says in 
the following chapter. He may have wanted to call down a bit of blame on him¬ 
self with it, because he seems to be saying that God, whose help is sought in 
every ritual prayer, is not the helper. What he is actually saying, however, is that 
love in itself—God s very Essence—cannot put up with duality. Love demands 
sheer oneness, so all those who continue to recognize themselves as one thing 
and their Beloved as something else will fall short in tawhld. 

Chapter [47]. Know that the lover is an antagonist, not a helper, and the Be¬ 
loved is also an antagonist, not a helper. This is beeause help is tied to the 
effaeement of the traees of both. As long as there is duality, eaeh is himself 
for himself, and this is absolute antagonism. Help lies in unifieation. 

Thus the lover and the Beloved never help eaeh other, for they will not 
find help. The suffering of love all derives from this: help never eomes. By 
God, this is a marvelous work! Existenee is intrusion. How ean the attributes 
of existenee find room here? 

Thus you have eome to know that suffering in love is basie, and ease in 
love is borrowed. It is indeed impossible for it to be based on ease. 

(Sawanih 39) 

Ahmad s insistence that love lies beyond the duality of lover and beloved is 
prefigured by several passages in Ansarfs Book of Love. In the chapter devoted 
to hshq, for example, he says that this word designates the point where love 
alone remains. 

If you are eaught by passion, seek no deliveranee. If you are killed by pas¬ 
sion, seek no retaliation, for passion is a burning fire and a shoreless oeean. 
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It is both the spirit and the spirit s spirit. It is a story without end and a pain 
without remedy. The intelleet is bewildered in its pereeption, the heart un¬ 
able to grasp it. It makes the hidden apparent and the apparent hidden. It is 
the ease of the spirit and the outset of openings. Though the spirit is the life 
of the bodies, passion is the life of the heart. When the man is silent, pas¬ 
sion tears his heart to pieees and purifies it from everything but itself. When 
he shouts out, it turns him upside down and gives news of his story to eity 
and lane. 

Passion is both fire and water, both darkness and sun. It is not pain, but a 
bringer of pain, not afflietion, but a bringer of afflietion. Just as it eauses life, 
so also it eauses death. Just as it is the substanee of ease, so also it is the means 
of blights. 

Love burns the lover, but not the beloved. Passion burns both seeker and 
sought. 

Every heart that eireles passion s burning ineense 
will at last be burned by passion s sparks. 

This point was written out in passion s book: 

''The one busy with passion has no use for the Friend.'' 

When someone sees passion's beauty in himself, 

he will make the Beloved his target and be melted by passion. 

If you reeognize passion, whom will you reeognize? 

In passion the Beloved eharges forth in passion. 

(Mahabbat 356-57) 


NONBEING IN TAWHiD 

Before water and clay was the Beginningless, and after water and clay will be 
the Endless. The goal of lovers is to return to the beginningless nonexistence 
from which they came, the beginningless and endless realm of love. Despite 
some of the imagery, this is not understood to mean the loss of individuality. It 
can better be understood as the reintegration of the metaphorical self with the 
true self. As Rum! put it in a tale told to illustrate the Hidden Treasure, we were 
all fish swimming in the ocean, unaware of ourselves and the water. The ocean 
wanted to be recognized, so it threw us up on dry land, where we flip and flop 
and call it love. When we go back home, we will be the same flsh that we al¬ 
ways were, but now aware of our identity with the water.^ 

Sam'anl explains why beginningless love is both the same as and different 
from endless love: 
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In the Beginningless, the approval of He loves them was bnsy with they love 
Him withont yonr intervention. Today yon have being, bnt yon are far from 
the midst. 

By the right of the Real! The food of the hearts and sonls is His Being. 
Otherwise, no one wonld ever find snbsistenee. Tomorrow, when all find 
snbsistenee in that abode, they will not find it throngh their own being. They 
will find it throngh the food of His Being. If someone in this abode were to 
reaeh the stage where his food is the eontemplation of His Being, death 
wonld be forbidden to him. 

Yon are the sonls food. When Yon depart 
the sonl that feeds on Yon does not remain. 

Yon are my spirit and world. Did I not see Yon, 
farewell to my spirit and world! 

O dervish! In this road, life is bondage, the spirit a plaee of peril, and living 
a veil. Unless yon eome to lament of yonr own spirit in this road, nothing will 
eome of yon. 

The spirit that yon have is the eanse of yonr annihilation. If we snppose 
that yon did not have this spirit, then the angel of death wonld have no power 
over yon. Seek a life that is not tainted by the spirit s intermediary. This life is 
expressed in these terms: ''Reeognition is the heart s life with God.” 

If a man is to be given aeeess to the earpet of intimaey, he mnst be pnrified 
of his own attribntes. Where ean yon aehieve this pnrifieation? Yon mnst go 
to the oeean of the Glorified and swim in the depths of glorifieation. ''The 
seeret eore swims in the oeeans of lights and wins the pearls of tawhld, whieh 
are strong on the neeklaees of faith and stndded on the belts of nnion.” Noth¬ 
ing eomes of a pollnted man or a menstrnating woman. 

Let ns eome baek to the talk of the work that He loves them had with they 
love Him in the Beginningless, withont yon. Whieh day was that? There was 
still no garment of existenee, no dnst or elay, no nniverse or Adam. Was that 
proelamation made by yonr bonnteonsness and answered by yonr gentleness? 

O dervish! A passion that appears in ehildhood will disappear in old age. It 
is blaek hair that has bnsiness with a moonlike faee. What does this bit of 
bine sky have to do with it? 

It is the enstom of those who praetiee arehery to set np a field. On one end 
is a target, and on the other end another target. There are two targets, and 
one areher. Where does He give a mark of the words I jnst said to yon? "He is 
the First and the Last” [57:3]. Even more explieit is what He said to Mnstafa: 
"You did not throw when you threw, but God threw” [8:17]. 
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O chevalier! When the scales of the Majestic Unity and the Perfect Divin¬ 
ity are bronght forth, created natnre does not weigh an iota, or half an iota. 
Know that in reality, ''None carries the Real bnt the Real.” Yon were wanted 
so that yon conld be a spectator. 

{Rawh 534-35) 

In one of his retellings of the story of Adam, Sam'ani refers to the report that 
God let Adam s clay ferment for forty years before He blew into him of His 
spirit. Where was Adam while this was going on? He was certainly not present 
in the lifeless clay. Rather, he was in the realm of nonbeing, the place of peace 
and joy to which he will return in the end. 

Adam was kept between Mecca and Ta'if for forty years in the encampment 
of snbtle recognitions. He Himself, withont intermediary, placed the collar 
of the gaze on the neck of his tawhld. May a thonsand thonsand spirits be 
sacrificed to that era! What pleasnre can a man have beyond the wine of 
that gaze when his being is not blended with it!? Unmixed wine, withont 
self-determination, in the cnp of the effacement of the Laws prescription! 

When someone has pnt poison in the cnp, how can there be pleasnre in 
that? Today there is the gaze, bnt the gaze is mixed with yonr being. The trne 
gaze is that which belonged to Adam in the era of "He fermented Adam s clay 
in His hand”—a pnre gaze, withont the intrnsion of dnst s free choice. 

No wine is tastier than the beloved s gaze 
smiling on the lovers face. 

Know that in reality onr trne life was those forty years when we were in 
nonexistence and the gaze of the Eternal was taking care of onr work withont 
pens or steps. "O man, abandon yonr gaze! Here is My gaze.” No one ever 
abandoned anything for God and in God withont getting something better 
in retnrn. 

Ibn 'Abbas narrated that God s Messenger was with Asma' bint 'Umays 
when he said, "And npon yon be peace.” 

She said, "To whom were yon retnrning the greeting?” 

He said, "That was JaTar ibn Abl Talib. He jnst passed by with Gabriel and 
Michael.” 

Mnstafa had sent JaTar into battle and made him the head of the army, so 
he held the banner of Islam in his hand. The nnbelievers had attacked and 
cnt off his hand, so he took np the banner with the other hand. They strnck 
him again and cnt off his other hand, and they strnck him seventy-three 
times in the breast. JaTar said, "God will give me two wings in place of 
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hands, and with them I will fly in paradise wherever I want with Gabriel and 
Miehael ” 

First a man beeomes a speaker, then a knower, then a flier. Where is the 
likeness of this? In the story of Solomon, the Exalted Lord says, ‘'Then he fell 
to slashing their shanks and necks' [38:33]. Solomon had beantifnl horses, like 
birds withont wings. Eaeh of them had a hnge body like an oeean wave, enrls 
like an eagle, a tail like an ostrieh, feet like the wind, hooves like ingots, faees 
like the moon, and eyes like the snn. When that tale of the prayer took plaee, 
he drew his sword and ent their neeks."^ It was said to him, ''Now that yon 
have done away with them. We will make the wind yonr monnt.'' 

"O Ja'far, yon gave away yonr hands. Here are wings. O Solomon, yon gave 
away yonr horses. Here is the wind, yonr porter on land and sea. 

"O trnthfnl lover, if yon saerifiee yonr eyes and expend yonr hearing, then 
here: Onr gentleness will be yonr eyes, Onr bonnty yonr hearing, Onr gener¬ 
osity yonr lamp and eandle: 'When I love him, I am his hearing, his eyesight, 
and his hand.'” 

May a thonsand thonsand hearts and eyes be saerifieed to that first gaze! 

O ehevalier! There was no name or mark of Adam, there was no traee of 
dnst, and the lordly gaze was debating with yonr antagonists: “Surely I know 
what you do not know" [2:30]. When He plaeed the eap of ehosen-ness on 
Adam s head, it eoneealed all his defeets. Why do yon look at the faet that the 
ehild eame forth ngly from its mother? Look at the mother s tenderness! 

(Rawh 498-99) 

To find God, the servant must lose himself. To reach union with the Beloved, 
the lover must surrender absolutely. To attain subsistence in God, the self must 
be annihilated. To reach hut God, the seeker must submit to the sword of no god. 
To enter into eternal life, man must die before he dies. These are different ver¬ 
sions of the same refrain, repeated constantly by the minstrels of love. Maybudl 
sings the same song in his commentary on the verse “Seek the means of ap¬ 
proach to Him!" (5:35). 

He is saying: O you who are worshipers, seek nearness to God with the virtues! 

O you who are knowers, with proofs! O you who are recognizers, with aban¬ 
doning the means of approach! 

What is the worshipers' means of approach? The repeaters, the worshipers, 
the praisers, the wayfarers, the bowers, the prostraters, the commanders to 
honor and forbidders of dishonor, the keepers of God's bounds [9:112]. 

What is the knowers' means of approach? Have they not gazed upon the 
sovereignty of the heavens and the earth? [7:185]. 
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What is the recognizers' means of approach? Say '‘God” then leave them 
[6:91]. 

The worshipers' means of approach is practice, the knowers' means of ap¬ 
proach nnveiling, and the recognizers' means of approach face-to-face vision. 

The worshipers' means of approach is trnthfnlness, the knowers' means of 
approach friendship, and the recognizers' means of approach nonbeing. 

The worshipers' means of approach is remembrance with need, the know¬ 
ers' means of approach remembrance with joy, and the recognizers' means of 
approach remembrance with neither need nor joy. This story is long. 

This is why the Pir of the Tariqah said, ''O God, if anyone has fonnd Yon 
by seeking, I have fonnd Yon by fleeing. If anyone has fonnd Yon by remem¬ 
bering, I have fonnd Yon by forgetting. If anyone has fonnd Yon by searching, 

I have fonnd searching from Yon. O God, the means of approach to Yon is 
Yon. First were Yon, last are Yon. All is Yon, nothing else—the rest is folly." 

(Kashf y.121-22) 

In a snippet of Persian text handed down from Ansarl, he translates and ex¬ 
plains the hadith of God's love for the servant and calls the person who reaches 
this station a ''Sufi." Glearly, he does not have in mind the later meaning of the 
word, that is, a dervish or follower of the Tariqah. Rather, he has in view a well- 
known saying that suggests what happens when the traveler attains to the Haq- 
iqah: "The Sufi is not created." In other words, such an individual, having 
returned to God already in this life, has gained awareness of his original status 
in the beginningless divine knowledge. 

Abu Hurayra, Ibn Abbas, Malik, and Aisha all narrated that the Messenger 
said, "God says, 'So much does My servant seek nearness to Me through su¬ 
pererogatory works that I love him. When I love him, I am his hearing, so he 
hears through Me; his eyesight, so he sees through Me; his tongue, so he 
speaks through Me; his feet, so he walks through Me; his hands, so he takes 
through Me; his heart, so he knows through Me.'" 

The servant is a pretext in the midst, and the Real is one. The flood of 
lordhood arrives, and the dust of mortal nature disappears. The Haqiqah 
increases, and the pretext decreases. With the first breeze the body burns, 
with the next the heart. Then the spirit remains limpid, delivered from wa¬ 
ter and clay. 

Light does not mix with dust, nor dust with light. Dust goes back to dust, 
light to light. The tongue becomes lost in remembrance, remembrance in the 
Remembered. The heart becomes lost in love, love in light. The spirit becomes 
lost in face-to-face vision, and face-to-face vision is far from explication. 
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The Reals share reaehed the Real, and Adam s share reaehed Adam: water 
and dnst to annihilation, dnality to nonexistenee, Adam and Eve gone. Invis¬ 
ible, the lightning of Oneness took the servant away from water and dnst. He 
looked at himself: ''It is I,” bnt it was the Real. It was He who gave witness 
with "Who are yon?'' 

When someone is a mortal man, he is not a Snfi, for a Snfi is qnit of mortal 
natnre. He is not an Adamite. You did not throw when you threw, but God 
threw [8:17] makes elear who he is. 1 blew into him of My spirit [15:29] shows 
who he is. 

The Snfi is the spirit, and the spirit is the Snfi. The spirit stands throngh 
the Real, and the body throngh the spirit. When the Unereated stands in 
the ereated, the Haqiqah beeomes limpid. The ereated eomes to nanght in the 
Unereated, for water and dnst eease to be, and Adam and Eve go. 

When the Haqiqah beeomes limpid, I-ness tnrns into a loan. What is 
I-ness? Saying "Yon and I, I and yon." If yon are with the Haqiqah, who is the 
Real? If He is the Real, the Real is one, not two. As long as there is dnality, 
that is in relation to Adam and Eve. When dnality disappears, the one is God. 
Bnt not every eye has faee-to-faee vision. 

Listen with reverenee, for it is the time of explieation: who was there first? 
Today it is the same. The rays eome from the snn, the snn is in heaven. 

(Majmua-yi rasail-i fdrsi, 398-99) 

In his commentary on the verse ''Who does greater wrong than he who bars 
God's places of prostration?" (2:114), Maybudl tells us that places of prostration 
{masajid, plural of masjid, source of the English word mosque) alludes to a vari¬ 
ety of things beyond the physical locations where the ritual prayer is performed. 
The soul is a place of worship that is ruined by appetite and caprice, the heart 
is a place of recognizing God that is ruined by attachment to things, and the 
spirit is a place of contemplating God that is ruined by glancing at others. 
Those who keep the homeland of the soul flourishing are renunciants, those 
who cultivate the heart are recognizers, and those who preserve the spirit's se¬ 
cret core are lovers. After recounting anecdotes about the first two stations, he 
illustrates the third with a report from Abu Yazld. 

When someone has kept his secret core free from glancing at others, the 
homeland of contemplation flourishes and he becomes one of the friends. 
Thus Abu Yazld turned the eyes of his aspiration totally away from all others, 
stuffed up the ears of effort, and kept the tongue of loss in the mouth of dis¬ 
appointment. He extracted the intrusion of the commanding soul, put him¬ 
self in the ballista of meditation, shot himself into every valley, melted his 
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body with the fire of jealousy in all the erueibles, and drove the horse of 
seeking into the spaee of every desert. With the tongue of solitariness he was 
saying, 

People are wishing for repose and ease, 

but I, O Exalted One, wish to eneounter You empty. 

Eaeh has a prayer niehe in some direetion, 
but SanaTs prayer niehe is Your lane. 

Abu Yazld said, ''When this elaim appeared from my makeup, the Unity 
made me taste the blow of jealousy. He questioned me with awesomeness to 
show me how to eome out of the furnaee of testing. He said, 'Whose is the 
kingdom?' [40:16]. 

"I said, 'Yours, O Lord.' 

"He said, 'Whose is the free ehoiee?' 

"I said, 'Yours, O God.' 

"When He saw and knew my weakness and need. He was aware that my 
attributes had reaehed His attributes. He said, 'O Abu Yazld! Now that you 
have eome to have nothing, you have everything. Now that you have eome to 
have no tongue and no spirit, you have tongue and spirit.'" 

Other than this tongue, we have another tongue, 
other than hell and paradise, we have another plaee. 

Men of free lineage live with another spirit, 
their pure substanee has another souree. 

"Then He gave me a tongue of eternal gentleness, a heart of light, and an 
eye of divine artisanry. If I speak, I speak with His assistanee. I walk with His 
strength, I see with His light, I take with His power, and I sit in His session: 'I 
am his hearing, and he hears through Me. I am his eyesight, and he sees 
through Me.' 

"When I reaehed this station, my tongue beeame the tongue of tawhld 
and my spirit the spirit of disengagement. I do not speak for myself, nor do I 
eome baek to myself. In reality the speaker is He, and I am a spokesman in 
the midst." 

This is what the Unity said: "You did not throw when you threw, but God 
threw" [8:17]. This indeed is "I am his hand and he takes through Me"—if you 
ean reeognize it. 

(Kusftf 1:330-31) 

Ansar! describes the station of nonbeing in Chapter 18 of Forty-Two Chapters. 

He is commenting on a saying of Abu Hamza Khurasan!, one of the companions 
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of Junayd: ''For many years I was in the state of ritual eonseeration. Whenever I 
eame out of it, I would renew it. Every year I would make a journey of one 
thousand parasangs during whieh the sun would set on me and rise on me.'' 

The Intimation. It is difficult to find repose in lost-heartedness. When a man 
is unable to put up with it, he will wander around the world. If this inability 
falls into his attributes and his heart turns cold toward forms, then his travel¬ 
ing will be in the attributes, and his form will be still. If the attributes take 
assistance from the form, the inability will appear in both, and he will travel 
in both. 

One person will be still, stillness having been opened up to him. Another 
will set off in the opening of stillness to traverse the world's land and sea. 
One, taking no steps, will become the neighbor of nonexistence. Another, in 
the sanctuary of selflessness, will be the confidant of this breath, neither still 
nor traveling, neither attached to self nor belonging to the people. One will 
travel the world, and the other will have the world inside himself One will be 
quit of both, the two worlds having become nothing in him while he is an¬ 
nihilated in himself. 

Glory be to God! Who has seen anything more amazing than this in the 
world!? Nonbeing hidden in being! The person is walking inside the shirt, 
but it is said that he is not he. The body is lost in the heart, the heart in the 
spirit, and the spirit is lost in that which lives forever. 

How can the tongue express something that does not come to the tongue? 
How can the spirit allude to something to which no one can allude? How can 
a mark be given of something that has no mark? 

There is a group in the world who are the world's kings. They are the der¬ 
vishes. It is said that they are not they. If they are not they, who are they? If 
they are they, what is the evidence, the mark? 

What use is the denial of the deniers, for the shining water has already 
come. In their blindness, they are like moths in a ruin or ill-fortuned nightin¬ 
gales outside the garden. What need is there to mention with the tongue, 
unless there be a command? What can a stranger do in the midst, for the re¬ 
membrance of the Friend is in the spirit. 

Blessed is he who has taken one step in this road, satisfied with the com¬ 
mand, accepting the decree, praised by love, his veil lifted by solicitude, 
himself caressed by gentleness. There is no god but God, there is no god 
but He. 

(Chihil iio-ii) 

Ansar! has a good deal more to say about passing beyond existence and 
nonexistence in several passages of Forty-Two Chapters. Take, for example. 
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his commentary on a saying by Abu'l-'Abbas Sayyarl (d. 953): ''No intelligent 
man enjoys the station of eontemplation, for the eontemplation of the Real is 
annihilation and dissolution, and there is no enjoyment in annihilation and 
destruetion/' 

The Intimation. No one serves this group by habit, rather by abandoning 
habits. No one becomes a companion of this group by his own existence, 
rather by the annihilation of existence. 

You will have patience with the commandments when you efface the 
choices of caprice. 

Robes of honor were bestowed at dawn when you were asleep. Wakeful¬ 
ness rises up from knowledge and the sessions of the ulama, but you are dis¬ 
tracted. Be drowned in need and reach joy! 

All patience in the face of their patience takes flight. Pleasure in the face 
of their ease goes back to nonexistence. Happiness in the face of their delight 
is annihilated. Whatever people find of their tracks is lost. 

Once the road of selflessness is found, all selfhood disappears. Blessed is 
he who is given this good fortune, for all good fortune disappears in this good 
fortune. 

Next to their ease, the ease of the two worlds' folk is hell next to paradise. 
The eight paradises, which are His scented gardens, are reflections of the 
hearts of His friends. Paradise is within you, and the spirit is its treasury. Rec¬ 
ognition of God is an ocean without shore. 

If one iota of this work were to lift its head from its hiding place, it would 
take away the sorrow of the two worlds and desiccate all happiness. Blessed is 
he who is given a taste of one drop from this ocean! He is delivered from the 
disdain and need of the two worlds and taken to the Sought of all. 

At this threshold, one should have the wailing of David, the weeping of 
Jacob, the seeking of Moses, the patience of Job. In this road, one should 
have the moaning of Noah and the crying of Majnun—either a heart full of 
pain or a skirt full of blood. In this road, if you have not reached your desires, 
you are a man, and if you have no pain, you are dust. 

O God! Though we are sinners, we are Muslims, and though we have 
done bad, we regret it. If You burn us, we are worthy of that, but if You forgive 
us, we are the place for that. 

These words are collyrium for the eyes of those who see, elixir for the ears 
of those who hear. If you have the capacity to see and hear, welcome! Other¬ 
wise, be silent. 

If you do not practice and tremble for something, in that you have no 
worth whatsoever. 
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O God, though the body is an offender, the heart is obedient. Though the 
servant is a sinner. Your generosity is the intereeder. 

O God, either do not plaee us next to offenses or pass over our offenses! 

O God, I suffer beeause I am not of one eolor, as if I am at war with ill 
fortune. Sometimes I am the pride of the paradise-dwellers, sometimes the 
shame of the hell-dwellers. 

If someone finds nothing of this work, no one will be able to grasp the im¬ 
mensity of his afflietion. There is no god but God, there is no god but He. 

{Chihil 183-85) 

In the just-quoted passage, Ansar! talks of the goal of the path and speaks as 
a seeker overcome by the constantly changing present moment. Hence he says, 
''O God, I suffer because I am not of one color.'' Golors are the specific attri¬ 
butes that define the body, soul, and heart of the seeker. At each instant, the 
seeker is thrown into a new state that colors him with specific attributes and 
qualities. His goal is to reach the Station of No Station, where all colors and 
qualities disappear in what Rum! calls ''the dying vat of He."^ This is the station 
of one-coloredness {yak-rangi) or, even better, colorlessness. It is the spirit's se¬ 
cret core, where God encounters God and love's unity leaves no trace of lover 
and beloved. Maybudl explains that the Religion of Love is the path of escap¬ 
ing colors in his commentary on the verse ''Their greeting on the day they en¬ 
counter Him shall be 'Peace !’" (33:44). 

Tomorrow this caress and rank, this endless good fortune, will be suited for 
someone who today is separate from the attributes of his own being. All at¬ 
tributes of selfhood are bonds, every bond is a color, and the chevaliers dis¬ 
dain every color. 

He who painted a thousand worlds with color- 

why would He buy my color or yours, O bankrupt man! 

Why do you paint yourself, poor wretch! Self-painting has no worth. Why 
do you adorn yourself? Self-adornment has no value. Let it go so that He 
adorned it in their hearts [49:7] may adorn you without you. Let it go, and 
then He loves them, and they love Him [5:54] will approve of you without you. 

The Pir of the Tariqah said, "Look from Him to Him, not from you to 
Him, for the eyes are with what they see at first, and the heart is with the first 
beloved. Everyone with a chamber in this lane knows that this is so. Seeing 
the Friend is the spirit's law, and throwing away life in the Shariah of Friend¬ 
ship is its religion." 


{Kashf 
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One of the Qur anie sourees for the notion of eolorlessness is a verse that 
mentions God’s color (2:138). In Stage Two of his eommentary, Maybudl offers a 
standard explanation, aeeording to whieh it refers to a Christian praetiee of 
baptism with eolored water (henee the eommon translation of the expression as 
''the baptism of God''). He also points out that from early times some eommen- 
tators understood God's eolor as a referenee to the fitra, the original disposition 
that inelines innately toward tawhld. It is mentioned in the famous hadith "Ev¬ 
ery ehild is born aeeording to the fitra. Then its parents make it into a Chris¬ 
tian, a Jew, or a Zoroastrian." In this seeond interpretation, "God's eolor" 
designates the eolor of tawhld. In Stage Three, Maybudl foeuses on this literal 
meaning of the word color or dye (Persian rang). "God's eolor" is then the eolor 
of eolorlessness {rang-i bi-rangi)—what Sam'anl ealls stationlessness. 

If they have faith in the like of that in which you have faith, then they will have 
found guidance; but if they turn away, then they will have split from you. God 
will suffice you against them; He is the hearing, the knowing. God’s color— 
and who is more beautiful in color than God? [2:137-38]. "O master of the east 
and west and messenger to men and jinn! We have set down these tasks in 
your tracks and have commanded the world's folk to follow you. We wrote the 
Compact of Love for your servitors and brought them under Our gaze. We 
threw your opponents into the lowland of abasement and vileness. Whoever 
opposes you is on the side of the enemies, and whoever serves you on the side 
of the friends. When someone wants you. We want him and will give him 
access to Us. When someone turns away. We will burn him and throw him 
down. Whoso obeys the Messenger has obeyed God [4:80]. 

"O paragon! Do not let your heart be tight because these estranged people 
have turned away and spoken ill. We will suffice you against their business, 
and We will remove their torment from you. God will suffice you against them. 

"Then We will bring a people who appear in the color of tawhld, who are 
adorned with the attribute of friendship, and who are clothed in God’s color, 
which is eolorlessness." 

Whoever is pure of the color of the color mixers is colored by God’s color. 
When someone reaches God’s color and falls back on Him, He colors him in 
His own color. In the same way, the elixir makes copper and iron the same 
color as itself, and they become precious. If the estranged fall back on Him, 
they become His familiars. If the disobedient fall back, they become obedient. 

(Kashfr.^Sj) 

We should not forget that talk of reaching eolorlessness is simply another way 
of conceptualizing the Tariqah, the process of eliminating ugly character traits 
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and becoming characterized by the beautiful character traits of God. Maybudl 
reminds us of this in his commentary on a Qur anic passage that recounts how 
Moses commanded the children of Israel to slaughter a cow. When they pushed 
him for details, he offered a description of its qualities. According to Maybudl, 
the cows attributes—the qualities that make it worthy to be offered up to 
God—are precisely those of the perfected self. 

This story of the cow of the Ghildren of Israel in these verses and the men¬ 
tion of its attributes is one of the subtle points of wisdom and exalted pearls of 
the Qur an. The Qur an itself is the all-encompassing ocean. Many are the 
kingly pearls and night-brightening gems found in the ocean s depths. 

You should read everything that the Exalted Lord said about the cow of 
the Ghildren of Israel as an allusion to your own attributes. Then you will 
reach the station of worthiness to dive into this ocean, and He will give you 
access to its deposited wonders and unseen pearls. 

Altogether, the attributes that He clarified in these verses are three: first, 
neither old nor virgin [2:68]; second, golden, bright her color [2:69]; third, not 
abased to plow the earth [2:71]. 

First, neither old nor virgin. He says it should not be broken down and old, 
nor newly born and immature. In other words, the feet of these chevaliers 
will become firm in the circle of the Tariqah when the intoxication and 
greediness of youth no longer veil them, and when the weakness of old age 
does not hinder them. Do you not see that revelation reached Mustafa when 
he was not a newly born youngster, nor had his days reached the worst state of 
life [16:70]? If there had been a state more complete, revelation would have 
reached him at its time. 

Whenever desire for God pairs itself with the intoxication of youth, there 
is fear of the highwaymen. It is rare that a youngster in his new desire re¬ 
mains secure from the highwaymen. If it does happen in the empire, it sel¬ 
dom does. This is why Mustafa said, “Your Lord marvels at a young man who 
has no youthful fervor.'' 

The second attribute is golden, bright her color, gladdening the gazers. 
When the chevaliers step into the field of the Tariqah in the state of the per¬ 
fection of mortal nature and stand firm in it, the Unity will bring them into 
the color of love, and the color of love is colorlessness. It will wash them clean 
of anything mixed with colors—We shall strip away all the rancor that is in 
their breasts [7:43]. They will become pure spirit. Their makeup and their 
meanings will all take on one attribute. Any eye that gazes on them will be 
brightened, and any heart that ponders their work will feel familiarity. 
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Sufyan Thawrl became ill and was taken to a Christian physician. The 
Christian examined him and meditated. Then he said, ''This is a wondrons 
state I see. This man s liver is bleeding becanse of his fear of Cod, and the 
blood is coming ont with his water. The religion that he has can only be trne. 

I bear witness that there is no god bnt Cod, and I bear witness that Mnham- 
mad is His Messenger.'' 

When that Christian physician looked at the evidence, he felt familiarity. 
When someone looks at the faces of the Real's friends with pnre belief and 
meditates on their condnct, what will happen to the love in his heart? This is 
why He says, ''bright her color, gladdening the gazersT The color that makes 
lookers happy is the color of familiarity and friendship. Today He brings 
them forth in the color of familiarity and friendship, and what color is more 
beantifnl than that? Who is more beautiful in color than God? [2:138]. Tomor¬ 
row He will color them with His own color. The Prophet said, "They will be 
colored with the light of the All-Mercifnl." 

The third attribnte is what He said: not abased to plow the earth or to water 
the tillage, secure with no blemish on her. They are pnre, virtnons, fortnnate, 
beantifnl in condnct, increasing day by day. They have not been tainted by the 
defects of the mimickers, nor have they fallen to the station of those low in as¬ 
piration, nor have they been inscribed by friendship for the others or branded 
by the secondary canses. The snltan of mortal natnre does not hold them in its 
hand, nor does the jndge of appetites issne its rnlings to them. They do not in¬ 
cline to likenesses and images, nor do they lean on their own choice and con¬ 
trivance. Jnst as they recognize that He who is worshiped is one, so also they 
know that the Intended is one, the Witnessed one, the Fonnd one. 

Everyone is bnsy with his own affairs 
and I aspire to the helping Friend. 

Each has a prayer niche in some direction, 
bnt SanaTs prayer niche is Yonr lane. 

(Kashf i:22()-^o) 

In the twenty-fourth chapter of the Book of Love, Ansar! explains that union 
is achieved when the lover comes to be characterized by the Beloved's charac¬ 
ter traits, thereby reaching one-coloredness. Unlike the other chapters, which 
are named after well-known states and stations, this one is named after one of 
"their sayings," an aphorism handed down by the Sufi teachers. 

A Chapter on their Saying, "I am Thon and Thon art I." These words allnde 
to togetherness and are not fit for every ear. Ontward listening does not have 
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the capacity to hear them, nor does eyesight have the right form to be aware 
of their meanings. They need a man who is passion itself, whose passing days 
are the nnbonnd elixir. Then the beanty of these words will shine npon him, 
and he will perceive the reality of this talk. 

A dispersed man has nothing to do with these words, for these words have 
nothing to do with plnrality and nnmbers. There mnst be one-coloredness 
and oneness before anyone may become familiar and Inminons. 

This saying is not ontside of two states, and this meaning not more than 
this: If the man has His attribntes, then both Fs are worthy of Him. If the 
man is a dervish or has his own attribntes, then both Fs are the attribnte of 
Eternity, withont the defect of the man s thonghts or his participation. 

As long as the man has the attribnte of being, he says, '1 am—I have no 
access to Me.'' When the man reaches the attribnte of nonbeing, he says, 'd 
am—no one is aware of Me; the state is aware and has not gone astray." 

If a man comes to be killed by the Invincible, he will have mnch to say in 
this talk. 


In my passion for Yon, happiness has had enongh of me. 

Sit, be happy—sorrow is my work. 

Yon are seeking to kill me—that is easy. 

I am seeking nnion with Yon—that is the rnb. 

{Mahabbat 366-67) 

In one passage of Forty-Two Chapters, Ansar! invites his readers to enter into 
the work (kdr), that is, the path of abandoning self with the goal of realizing the 
station of colorlessness. He speaks here for all the authors quoted in this book. 
None of them was simply a scholar trying to dissect love. All were lovers, doing 
their best to express the inexpressible and alert others to the joy of finding, urg¬ 
ing them to get down to the job of seeking. Ansar! is commenting here on a 
saying by 'Al! ibn Ibrah!m al-Husr! (d. 981), a companion of Shibl!: ''Whenever 
someone claims something of the Haqiqah, the marks bearing witness to test¬ 
ing will turn him into a liar." 

The Intimation. Practice bears witness to the claim of knowledge, letting go 
of habits bears witness to desire, loyalty bears witness to love, and the state 
bears witness to the states of the secret core. 

The one who speaks of this lane is he who is described as having no de¬ 
scriptions. If a scent of his being remains, he considers himself the greatest 
offender in the world. 

This group seeks safety from the defect of selfhood and freedom from 
I-ness and we-ness. If one day you become free to enter this work, you will 
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recognize in this freedom a whiff of that freedom. If one day yon are healed 
of idleness, yon will catch a whiff of the health of these seekers. Every breath 
yon bring forth not in search of this work, even thongh yon may excavate a 
monntain, will be ascribed only to idleness. An idler is a doer of nothing. 
When someone is bnsy with the nnreal, he is worse than an idler. And say: 
''The real has come, and the unreal has vanished away’ [17:81]. 

So, O man of faith, be not an idler or a worker of the nnreal. Be like the 
men of this work, free of self and others. Be not a nonworker, and witness no 
others in the work. Pnrify yonr practice with the Snnnah and pnrify yonr see¬ 
ing with recognition. Do not pnll yonr hands back from the work, nor yonr 
eyes back from Him. 

Gaze on Him, not on the practice, lest yon be a nonworker or an idler—a 
seeker withont the work, gazing on the work. By losing yonrself in the work, 
yon may join with the folk of the work and reach this vision and condnct. 

What a marvelons work is this work! All the world is lost in this work. 
Arrival is fonnd in this work. Something is fonnd face-to-face that no report 
giver has ever reported and no intellect has ever perceived. Whoever arrives 
is lost in it, for no report comes back—like someone drowned in the ocean, of 
whom neither name nor mark remains. 

O God, blood does not come from those Yon kill, nor smoke from those 
Yon bnrn. The one killed by Yon is happy in the killing, and the one bnrnt by 
Yon content with the bnrning. 

O God, how can I seek Yon? In the empire I am less than a hair. 

O God, when we gaze on Yon, we are kings wearing crowns, and when we 
gaze on onrselves, we are dnst with dnst on onr heads. 

There is no god bnt He, there is no god bnt God. And God bless Mnham- 
mad and all his honsehold! 


{Chihil 245-46) 



NOTES 


CHAPTER i: THE THEOLOGICAL CONTEXT 

1. I provide copious documentation concerning Ibn al-'Arabfs critique of rationalizing 
abstraction in Sufi Path of Knowledge. 

2. For more of Ibn al-'Arabfs views on the relationship between rational thought and 
imagination, see Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowledge, especially Chapter ii. 

3. See Chittick, Ibn ‘Arahi, Chapter 9. 

4. In The Philosophy of the Kalam (141)7 Harry Wolfson traces the theoretical formulation 
of the two commands back to the Mu'tazilite Abud-Hudhayl (d. ca. 841). Many authors 
investigated the implications of the distinction, such as the Hanbalite theologians 
studied by Joseph Bell in Love Theory. Ibn al-'Arabl makes more use of it than most; 
see, for example, Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowledge, 291-94 and passim. 

5. For example, see Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowledge, Chapter 5. 

6. An early citation of this saying is found in a treatise of the Ikhwan al-Safa" (tenth cen¬ 

tury), who say that it comes from ''one of the reports about one of Cod s prophets'' 
{Rasdhl 3:356). I have not found an explicit attribution of this saying to the Prophet 
before Ibn al-'Arabl. As a master of the science of the Hadith, he knew perfectly well 
that it is not found in the standard books. He tells us that its authenticity was proved to 
him by visionary unveiling {Futuhdt 2:399, Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowl¬ 

edge, 39mi4). 

7. See, for example, Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowledge, 130. 

CHAPTER 2: THE STORY OE LOVE 

1. Chittick, Me 6* Rumi, 156. 

2. The reference is to two Qur'anic stories, that of the Companions of the Cave (the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus), whose faithful dog was counted as one of them, and 
Balaam Boer, a diviner whose prayers were always answered and who was asked by 
the king to pray against Moses and the Israelites (Numbers 22-24). 'T'he reference to 
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Balaam falling to the level of a dog is derived from eommentaries on a brief referenee 
to him in Qnr an 7:175-76. 


CHAPTER 4: THE SEARCH 

1. See Heath, Allegory and Philosophy. 

2. For more on belief as a knotting of the heart, a point mneh disenssed by Ibn al-'Arabl, 
see Chittiek, Imaginal Worlds, Chapter 10. 

3. See Chittiek, Sufi Path of Knowledge, 375-79. 

4. See ibid., 371. 

CHAPTER 5: THE PATH 

1. For example, the title of the fonrth ehapter of the first seetion {fann) of ChazalT s eom- 
mentary on the divine names, al-Maqsad al-asnd, is this: ''Explaining that the ser¬ 
vant s perfeetion and felieity is fonnd in beeoming eharaeterized by the eharaeter traits 
of Cod and beeoming adorned by His attribntes and names in the measnre in whieh 
that is eoneeivable for him.’' 

2. See "A History of the Term Wahdat al-Wujud,” in Chittiek, In Search of the Lost Heart. 
In Timnrid Iran two eentnries earlier, the Snfi teaeher Zayn al-Dln Khwafl (d. 1435) 
had stannehly npheld the position "All is from Him” as a eonnter to wahdat al-wnjud, 
whieh by then was generally assoeiated with Ibn al-'Arabl s name. Khwafl was opposed 
by his eontemporary Shah Qasim Anwar (d. 1433-34), who spoke for "All is He.” See 
Bashir, Sufi Bodies, 99. 

3. 7 /m and ma^rifa ean be nsed as synonyms. Thns, the plnral form ma^drif is sometimes 
nsed in the same meaning as ^ulum, the seienees, thongh nsnally ma^drif implies the 
intelleetnal, philosophieal seienees, and u/um the transmitted, religions seienees. The 
disenssion is eomplieated by the faet that the word ^fdn, a synonym for ma^rifa from 
the same root, eame to be nsed in Iran in relatively reeent times to designate theoretieal 
Snfism, espeeially that of Ibn al-'Arabl and his followers. Cerhard Bowering snggests 
translating this word as "theosophy,” sinee as a general designation for an approaeh to 
the intelleetnal seienees, Hrfdn ean be differentiated from Kalam and philosophy 
C'Erfan”). The word, however, is rarely nsed by onr anthors or even by Ibn al-'Arabl and 
his early followers. When it is, its meaning eannot be distingnished from that of ma^rifa. 

4. See Chittiek, Sufi Path of Knowledge, introdnetion. 

5. The fnll verse reads: “Those are unbelievers who say that God is the third of three.'' The 
speaker is saying that tawhld eannot be realized along with the existenee of the self. 
We saw AnsarT make the same point in his disenssion of the highest level of tawhld in 
Way Stations of the Travelers. 

CHAPTER 6: THE STATES OE THE TRAVELERS 

1. On gender symbolism in Islamie texts, see Mnrata, Tao of Islam. 

2. On the meaning of the two eyes in Ibn al-'Arabl, see Chittiek, Sufi Path of Knowledge, 
Chapter 20. 
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CHAPTER 7: THE REALITY OE LOVE 

1. See, for example, RumT, Kulliyydt, verses 21,574-76, eited in Chittiek, Sufi Path of 
Love, 279. 

2. The word is wdqLa, one of several Qnr anie names for the events snrronnding the Last 
Day. It is mentioned in the verses ''When the Befalling falls, none shall deny its falling’’ 
(56:1-2). 'Abbadl seems to have in mind what is often ealled the lesser resnrreetion 
{qiydmat-i sughrd), that is, snbsistenee in God after the annihilation of the self. 

3. On the differenee between trne and metaphorieal (or derivative) love, see Chittiek, 
Sufi Path of Love, 200-6. 

CHAPTER 8: THE SUEEERING OE LOVE 

1. Maybndl explains what he means here in his eommentary on 24:11, qnoted in the next 
ehapter nnder the seetion on jealonsy. 

CHAPTER 9: THE REALIZATION OE TAwhlD 

1. The allnsion is to Qnr an 67:5, "And We adorned the lower heaven with lamps, and We 
made them the stonings of the satans.” 

2. See Chittiek, Sufi Path of Knowledge, Chapter 19. 

3. RumT, Majdlis-i saNa, 121-22. For a translation, see Chittiek, Sufi Path of Love, 70-71. 

4. Maybudl explains the tale of the prayer in Stage Two of Unveiling the Secrets: Solo¬ 
mon had hundreds of fine horses, and one day he had his servants bring them in for 
review. He beeame so entraneed by their beauty that he forgot his afternoon prayer 
until the sun had set. He then slaughtered the horses beeause they were the eause of 
his forgetfulness. In his ease God permitted this aet, even though Islamie teaehings 
would forbid it (Ktis/zf 8:348-49). 

5. RumT, Mathnawi 2, verse 1345. 
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Huge iminbers in itiilics indiciite coniineiitbiryoii tJie specific vei’^e. 


l:l 111 the |l,imcofGo^l . , . ^14,25, 152, IQQ 

ir^ Thee alom we worship ..., 

1:6 Giiide us Qii tii-c Slrjic^fit PiiKi, 

2:30 When thy Lordstikl... ^ncegereiit, 
56-57,60,18^ 

2t30VVIs.1l, wilt Thou set therein ... , 

74 » 76 .79 

2:30 We glorify Tlw priiise ... oi, 36,59r 
2^30 Surely I know whiit }ou do not knows 

57.42^ 

2^31 And He tuLijght Ad;tn] llie ciiJiiies . . . , 

79h 90,107,204,2i8 

1:31 Tell Me the tiames of Ihese..., 60 
2^33 dell the 111 their nniiies, 60, 61, 62 
2734 Prostrate jonrsclvcs before j-Vdain .., ^ 
83, S.97 also 7111 
2^34 Ais[l he wu£ esue of the inihelievcT^, 

^45 

2:35 Ealfioni It.... See 7:19 
2^36 The] I Satiiii til ad c thetii slj]5 there- 
fnoin^ %-S7 j 246 
2:36 Kail dow n! 1^3, 331 
2138 Rill down nut af it, all of yon, 227, 333 
2:38 Ifguid^incc conics to you from 
Me ..., 113,153 


2:40 And be lo)'al |g My coven imt^ and 1 
shall be loyal... ^48. 298 
2:54 My people^ you liave wronged yom 
mills ..., 170 

2:37 .And outspread tlie clonds ..., 97 
2:60 Each people now knew tlielr 
drinking place, 373 
2:68 neither old norviTgin. 434 
2:69 golden, bright her color... ,434-35 
2:71 not abased !n plow the earth ..., 

434-5? 

2:89 When there came to them a book 

from Cod, 4 a 

2:1 ]2 No, blit whoioever subniit-s liis face 
to Cod..., 27] 

2:114 docs greater wrong tliati lie 
who bars..., 428-29 
2:121 the rightful due of fecitatioi9 250 
2:127 Our I'f^r^h i3ccc]3t it fr[]ni us! 400 
2:1311 .submit to the Ixnxl of the Worlds^ 234 
2:137 II f^idi..., 433 

2:138 Cind s cdlar. . „, 433, 435 
2:144 Til m I'onr faces town-irds it, 351 
2:148 EverTOiie haia direction to which 
he tnriis, 397-9S 
2:152 So remember Me, and I will 
remember you, 46. 249, 351, 298 
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z:i6^ Al]J yuur Cdc .1 k Qcie Gutl . . .llit- 
Ever-Merciful, 

2:165 Among the people ... lo^'e God 
[iLor-c Intfiisclv, 4]^^ zSS, ^6, 
s:i 77 Pic^y is iiol:t|i: 3 t yoM lurii yourhiccs 

ebist iirid ii-est, 23^-59 
2:177 loy^l to ilieir 

cnv^iiant. .., 117 

2:i7tl Written for ^'oii is rehihi^tioii ... ^ 
37 ^- 7 ^ 

2:1^5 Cod desires fnr vt>li ense ..., 224 

2:186 SLirely 1 =1111 iieiir, 272 
2:189 Thevask tliee about rlie iie^v ntooiis, 
.58 

2:190 And in die jxith of God fight.,, ^ 
57^71 

2:195 And dn ui^a^ islieauHfii] ... ,21^ 
2:200 Reinembcr God ... witli more 
intense reinembrjiice, 249r4i5 
2:215 Tliev jsk voLi whji tliev- sIhsliIcI 
spend,2^9 

2:218 those who eniigriire, 162-6^ 

2:222 Ccjcl icjvesthe re|H: [ilers ;ii hI . . . 
tliosc ^vho purify thonischTcs^Sij 101, 
>T5r?07 

2:2 2^^ Your UTtniiei I Jie ycjnr tiliuge . . ., 

2:2y^ Motliers shall suckle tlieircliii- 
dicn . .., yd-(;9 

2:245 Whoshull lend God .i bcuutifnl 
loan ... ,244 

2J255 Who wilt intcreede with Him 
by [li^ k,nve? 52 

2:255 ei^compass nothing of His: 
knowiedgu . . . ,227 

2:255 11 is Footstool cmbnices the IichIvciis 
and the earth, 54 

2:257 Cod friend of ihose wtio luve 
faith, y.\vi ^154, 567-69 
2:260 Do you not luve hiith?... 419 
2:261 in every s]jikc: a hLuidied plains, 64 
2:274 For the poor, who are eonstnuued in 
tile path of God. 5H5 


2:284 W^hether bring ^vliiit is witliiii 
i^UT souls ■ ■ ■ , 224 
the Book u-lierein are firm verses ... 

acjd others LJinbigLiaus, ziy-iS 

5-8 Our l/>rd, let not our hearts go 
astray ... ^ 99-100 
5:15 For those wiio are ^thvary ... ^ 

^7i~75 

God bears M'itiiess that there is no 
God but [ le .. . r 61, 77,158,174 
5^19 Sorely the leligiDii with Cod is the 
submission, 200 

5:28 Let not I lie faittjful take the mibeliev- 
ers as friends . . . , 

God warns pu of Himself... ^ 152 
5:51 Say: “If you love Cod, follow me ...," 
) 5 . 4 ^. = 5 ^ ' 5 ^. 

360-61. 393.398-99, 503. 357, 363, 

383, 398, 410 

SiiTelvCotl chose Adam, 55, 60, 65, 
70,74, il2, 297 

5:41 And remeniber thy Lotd often, 249 
4:48 Am\ We will teueh liim tlie [^[jok . . . , 
228 

5:75 Say: “Surely the bounty is in Cod's 
lund,"" 8^ 

379 Be you lordly ones? 209-10 
3183 Whatsoever is in the heavens and the 
earih . . . , J99 

3:97 God is unnoedy toward the worlds, 22 
3:10a Be ^vary of Cod as is the lightful 

due . .., 94, 224 

3:104 Let there be one nation of you ..,, 
375 

3:n2^ And do noE he like those who 
been me dispersed ... ,265 
3:119 Hall! There you are: You IcH-e 
them ... ,332-35 

3:120 ]f somethiiig beautiful touches 
pii.... 333 

3:128 TLiou liasi iLDllilng of ilir: affair, 90, 
384 

3:ip manifold and iiiuitiplied, 244 
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^:l^ 4 TIiD^icr whi^ |j^rJuii ... llit^ 

l^cauMfiiWocrs, 214-15 
3:135 Whofoigivessins but God? "pj 

3:lGz L lit" v;]\D folla^vS CikI's ^uutl 

]^lcil 5 ^.ire ,,., 16& 

31163'I'lievii re degrees m\:h God, 166 
3:183 Eveiy sou] 'dinli tai;te dealli, 243 
3:11^1 Wlia remember Cnd, stLindingniid 
sitting ... ^ 550-51 

4:3 Murry tilt women vvlm seem goodly lo 

pii. i^ 4-35 

4:28 And rrnin wus created ^ve^it, 77 
4:3^ And usk Cod of His boiLiity, 138 
4136 VVn r';l 1 i p CcmI, und Js.5Dciate natliing 
with HiniH 159-62 

4:36.■'Vet beuiitifiiily toward pa rents ioid 
kinjifhil; . . 

4178 Sriy: “All i-s from GodT S3 
4:80 Wiioso obeys tiie Messenger..., 

41100 Whoso emigrates in the pridi of 
Cod, 163-64 

4’113 He lunglit tliee wisut ttioii ilidst oat 
know, isS 

4:113 Surely Cod's bounty upon thee Is 
iiugiiincent, 345 

4:114 No good [5 there in inudi of Hieir 
whisper ing ■ ■ ^, 533 

4:125 Aiid Cod tcHjL Alsruliuiu ua li bnstnii 
friend, 254^ 264 

4:126 Cod encoiniiasses every tiling, 126 
4:136 O ^-oii who liave fuitid H^vefuilii... , 
J22-23 

4:16a d'hose w-ho are firniiy rooted in 
kiiDwifdge, sjy 

4:165 iiK5seiiger5 bringing good news and 
warning, 54 

5:1 O you W'iiQ liuve fuilfi! 76-77 
3:1 God decrees w-iiat i fe desires, 19Q 
5:3/l6day I liuve perfected ... the 
snbiiiLssfLoii .. ., 76, i 6 S 
3:6 If yon Fnid no water, liuve recourse to 
goodly dust, 63 


49 

5:35 Seek liie nieuns ofLipprojch to Him, 
119,426-27 

5:45 d'lierein We wrote for the in. "A iife 
fur a iife .. .370 
5:4ft For every one of you We iinve 
appointed an uvenne ... ^218 
5:54 Cod wi [l bri Lig u people wl lO ii 1 ] le 
loves, inwl wim iove Ii ini, 9, 297-9^, 

322, 325, 326 

5:54 f!e iovei tiieni, und itiey love I [im, 
9-10, 14, 2^, ^2, :}4, :}i, 4(i, 47, i4, 59, 
63-65,, 69. 79f loa^ 103,115.129,142.196, 
203, i43, 288,193, 105-7> 

3 ID, 312-14.3 A 320,3Z3, 342, 344, 334, 
337, 366,414.432 
5:73 llie tliird oftiiree, 237 
5:ft^ Wiicn they iicur wlut fias incen sent 
down^ 232 

5:105 O yon wiio luive fuitii! Ijouk after 
y-rair uw-ii souls . . . , 153 
5:109 Wc liuvc no kiiowicdgc, 95,129 
5:119 Cod is well pleased w iih tlieni..., 
46,117, 208, 298 

6:2 it is i Ic w'lio created you from cbiy^ 
69-70, ni-i^ 

6; 12 He li aswriHen mercy against 
Ilimsclfj 95-96 

6:19 Say: ''Wliat tiling is greater in bearing 
witness?'’ 274-75 

6:411 ndeed We sent lo nations before 
tliee ..., 3.40 

6:52 Anti do nut drive away .. . . desiring 

His faccp 69^ ]S6-&7, 239 
6:54 ’ibnr Lord lias w-ritteii mercy . .., 3-3, 
54. 67, iSu-Sj 

6:59 With Mini arc the keys to the 
Unseen... ^ 57 

6:76 WIlcu iiiglit fcli upon liiiu luve 
not...," 25^-55. 357 
6:78 I am quit ofw-liat wn associate, 

6:79 ! Iiave tnmed niyfecc tovtard 
I [ini..., 186, 235 
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6:yi Sdy "CDt],” llitut leavt LIlceil ..., 10, 
212,175.41^417 

6:jo 3 Lyesights j^erceive Hsiii not . 

37 V 

6niii;i3t:]ii,sf?f jinn :mrl men, 1^0 
6:120 Let^^ dside ^he oiih^’ind sin ..., 206 
6:tzi Wl’Ldt, U ht \^l]0 waitleiid ..., 246 
6:125 eKpkJiiflj: hi^ l^rc.ist bn tlie 
sLibniission, 2jy-J9 

6:126 J]\h is t]fce |Kit]i of thy Lord ..., 262 
6:i6z Say: "My prayer and iny .tacri- 
fice,,, ; 346-47 
7:11 We created yoii... '"Prostrate 
yonrseli'ies ..." 5^-601, 415 

7:ig 0 Adanu d^dl yoi} and your 

SpOLlie . . . p 62-65, JJi-J2 
7119 Kat fmin wlicrevcr yon will, hnt .. . , 

71,75, 227 

7:20 Then Sdtiiii w'hispered to tlie two of 
tliern ..., ^5 

7:13. Onr LokI, wc have wronged our¬ 
selves, 65, 70, 227,420 
7:^2 Sjit “Wl]o lias fEjrhidrlen tlic 
oniiimciib of CSod?" iSi-^(2 
7:55 fojbade indecencies, 415 
7:4^ We :;]k:d] strijj ju jv all blie 
rancor -., ^ 4^4 

7:54 Surely voitr Lord is Cod, xvho 
created .. ., 50J-2 

7:54 Then I Ic 5,11: on the Throne, 126, 

7:54 Sli rely H is u re tl le c rea t ldi l a i id tl lc 
coinniiind ..., i6j 

7:58 And the goodly iiind—its platits come 
forth .. . , 198 

7:80 Wlini:, do you commit indecency? 
221-22 

7:99 Do Lliey feel secure fioEiL Cod s 
deception? ^45 

7:142 And We pnoinised Moses... torty 
nights, 30 

7:141 And MosciJ 5:1 id to his brother 
iAiron .... .^5^-59 


7:14^ Wlieii Moses came lo Our ap¬ 
pointed time ..,, 190,160, 559 
7:145 Sliow me, tliiit I inaygiize upon 
1'liee! i&B, 359-60 

7:145 riiaii sh.i]t not sec Me .. ., 191, 556, 
560-6] 

7:145 Wlieil his Lord disclosed Hiiii- 
sclf..., 54, igi, 2^4,361—62 
7:1440 Mose-s I have chosen wn ..., 562 
7:145 I sliall show you I tie abode of ilie 
migmlly, ^52—35 

7:156 My chastisement, 1 strike with 
it..., 5J 

7:156 Vty mercy einhra CCS cvcPi'tliing .. . ^ 
25. 50-52. 555 

7:171 “".Am ] not yotir Lord?” ...,2% 45-45, 
47. 48, 50, ft, 85, 91,102,108, zt4, 5Z0, 

144 .34Q. 149 .155, 367 
7:176 His likeness is as the likeness of a 
dog, 558 

7:179 Those Hire like cattle ..,, 451119 
7:180 To Him belong the most heaiitiful 
iLJincs ..., 204 

7:185 ] liU'c tlicy not gazed upon the 
soven?ignfy ... ^ 109,426 

7:199 Take the jsarclnii, Z14 

7:104 When the Quran is recited, li.stcn to 
it: 4 '? 

8:4 They have degrees willi tlieir 
Lord ..., 16S 

8:17 .And you did not throw wh^n yon 
ihrew . .., 45, zoS, Z62, 266, zji, 424, 

42^1. 4=9 

8:17 .And that He nuiy try the faithful witli 
a beauLirijI trial, 545, 566 
8:24 Respond to God and His mc.sscn- 
ger..., j^?6 

3:z 4 Cod comes hehveeii a man and his 
heart, 114,127-28,189 
8:54 its friends are only the godwary, 

ZV 

8:57 God may distingEiisli the vile from 
the goodly^ 72 
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8:41 A] K.I Li LDW ll Iji, u ] iLiic^E r boo Ly >'on 

tiikc - -., 133-54 

B:67’i'oiL desire tlieclii^nce goods of this 
life ... r 

When VTKi udmired pnrmvn 
iiiultitiide . .. h J57 

(^i-^oThe M essitil i is Llie aui i of Cud, 402 
fjLyj Aiwl approval From Cod is g■^e:3^c|^ 

174 

(^:io8 111 it are loei’L aiio love to puiify 
th ein.se k'ts... , 1^^ 

grin Cod luis boiiglitfioin tlie biithful 
their souls. . ., 

g:ii I Who is more loyal to his cnvenaiit 

tllJO Cod - . . j 49 

gniiThe repetilera:^ tlie woiihipers. ,., 
7-j. 101,416 

gniS T'Ikii 1 le turned IowhUkI them r,., 
rot 

gLizSwIio is eagerly desiraiis For yon . . . , 

10:2 Hr 111 footing, ^ig 

10:410 Heu] is yicnir rc-ttiriiiog jsbee ..., 

10:7 Those nho do not hope for Our 

ClLOtHLLiter, 2 ^T -^2 

10:10 And the h'ljt of their Oi'ill... ^ 167 
10:22 It is He who makes yo\i journey ..., 

iSj-88 

10:25 invites to the nbodc of 

peace, 20 

10:47 Every eoiniikuiLily hai; a mei;seiiger, 8 

10:58 Sniy: "In the bounty of Cod., juid I Sis 
iiieTcy...85, 212 
ii:6i SurEl v iLiy l/ind is oear. .., 27Z 
ii:7g Surely Thou biowc^t ^vlnit^ve dcsiie, 

ii:S8 A^\^\ iLiy siiecess is oiilv IEirough Cod, 
iSo 

111118-19 Ej;ce|)t those on whom your Lord 
has iiierLY . .., 67 

ii:i2^ :3nd to Hiin tlie affair vidl he 
returned ..»^ 283 


iziiQ They sold him fur a small ]^rice, 
207-^ 

2:21 Cive him genetoiis lodging, 20b 
2:yo Me SEiiote herliearl w-ilb loVc, 321 
2:31 This is no mortal..., 207 
2:52 That... I did not betray him 
seerelly, 256 

2:53 The soul commands to ugliiiess , . ., 
130-51^ 132^ 256 

2:76 We raise iti degree wiioiiisoever We 
will, 217 

2rg4 Surely 1 smell Joseph's fragrance^ 
308, 309 

2:93 Surely yon arc in your same old 
error^ 30 

2:101 Tliuu an ciiy Friend ..., 367 
2:1011 abe me to Tl ysclfas one submit¬ 
ted, 132 

2:ioS Say: “111is is my path, I call to 
Cod,** 10^ 

3:2b Surely in the rcniemhiaiiccof 
Cod .,., 373 

3:49 He eFfaces what I Ic w[mtii, and He 
iiffiriiiE, 170-71^ 255-56 
4:5 Remind them of the days of Cod, 

44 

4:24-25 A goodly wTord is like \i gpodly 
tree . .., 64, 72, 242 
4:27 Cod tl oes a^ I le w i !L, igo 
4:3s Keep me mid my sons ,'ivi=^iy -, -, 
399-400 

5:5 Leave them total, enjoy, and he 
diverted ..., 130 

3:9 It is We who liave setit down the 
Remembrjiiec ...,71 
^:2 j 6 Woe rented in? n of dried day from 
fetid mud, 55, ti, 67,68,73,91 
5:29 I blew- into IijeiloF My spirit, 47, no. 
Hi, 120, 115, 297, 313, 428 
3:29 hall befoie him in prostrationl 
116 

^:ij4 Li:?vc itn For til on art mi onte:sst, 71 
5:42 i>iire]y My servants, 12^ 243 
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l5:4J[^ fell My ^crvjiiLi;. "Surely I jin Lite 
Fargivin^., 

1^72 By thy lifel 247 
16:43 ^ 

i6;fi6 SuTTcly in the ea^Hc tliere k n k-^san 
for you ... ^ 504-5 
16:70 lilt: tVTurSi stjte of life, 434 
16:71 AiiH Cod hus |.:irererred some of 
>011 . .. , 144 

i6:&^They recognize God'^ blessings..., 

16:114 And gfiJtefid for the blessings of 
Cod ...,, 106 

16: Lz^ Gnil to the wjv Hiy I jord vr\lh 
ivisdoinl 103 

i6:izS God h v^'itli those who are god- 
Wjry .... 215. 3^^ 

lyn Glory be to I li 111 who toot I lis 

servant_188, n^o, 147 

17'1 ft Wh(>cvcr desires this li:istv svurld, ifty 
17^9 Whoever desires tlic next world ,.., 
164.187 

17:37 Wulh mil in tlie cjrtli esLilt;iiitlv, 362 
17:57 Those ... scchingthc men ns to 
approach ..., 167 
17:6] SI 1:1] I I pioiitiote myself. . -, 73 
17:^37 .Misguided me those npon whom 
yon cdl. -. ^25 

17:70 And We Isonared LIle clliIdreii of 
.Ada]m46H 64, 76,344 
17:70 We carried them on bnd dnd sea, 
50,126 

17^11 The renl hu come ... ^ 437 
17:83 When VVe bless man. he turns 
away ...,211 

17:84 $\iyi "Eneh nets according to his ovs ii 

mdnnerT 75,. 98 

17:85 They ask you dhoul tiae spiriL. . . uf 
the eom 111:3 nd of my Lord, 116,141 
17:107 Sjv: ^'Have faith in it, or do not 
have faith," 17 

I7L107 Surely tliose wiio were given 
know-ledge ... ^229 


18:14 We ftJrtified ihcLi liearts, 2612 
18:21 And they will ssiy, "Seven... ^ 338 
18:24 And femembertliy Lord ... ^ 249 
18:28 Tl Lose wl Lo Cdl I . . . desi rii ig H is face, 
1B7 

18:46 tlie adornment of the life of this 
wo rid, 181 

18:65 Wc t-mght him knowledge from 
219, 228, 229 

19:3,0 Surely I am the servant of God ..., 
190, 4QZ 

19:51 And We brought him near as d 
con lid a nl, 1B5, iSi, 360 
19:64 Wc dc.reend not save by the 
commHiiid ^ 191 

19:95 None is tliere ... that conies not... 
as d serviint, 8 

19:9b To them the All-Mcrciful sh^ll 
assign love, 296 

20:5 ['lie .A 11 -Mereifiil sat [jn itic Throne, 
116 

20:7 If yon speak dioiid, yet surely 1 le 
kiuaws .... 143 

10:11 Snroly I am yoxu Lord ,,. holy 
I'alky, 152,414 

10:14 Sli rely it is I ss lio am Cod .... 95, 
414 

ao:i8 stdff, 414 

10:25-16 My IjokI, 0]3eE] iny breast und 
edsc my biskl 165 

10:32 Make liim d pjrtner in my dffa[r,6i, 

358 

10:39 I cast upon yon love from Me, 336, 
360 

10:41 I Liiade you for Myself 162, 296, 

20:55 created yon ..., i]2-]3 

10:73 better and uiore 

5ub:^i-stiiig, 164,174 
10:82 Surely I am AlhKorgiviug^ 75 
10:98 You r god is only Cod ..., 34 
io:itoTheydo not eiicfmipa;^.': Him in 
knowledge, 93, 229 
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ZOC114 Mij^h LiulL'ii^d i^Cud, ilic ilir^ 
Kciil, :37g 

20:115 mjde co^nsmnt... biiHie 
Jur|rtjt... ,4.8,71, 227, zj\B, 311, 

a&ui Adiinidisobeyed ... ^4S, 55, 65, 71, 

7^. 74, lii, LE5, S17. 

jQ;i 22 Tlien Hi.': T ^ord cliasc him, 52, ^5, 

74 

ii:i^ He is tioi i^uesrlciited - - -, 

2i:zJf> fs'jy, biif arc limiDrtd servants, 
54 h Bo, S42 

2i:-57 Milo xviis oieiited of hxiste, nz 

21'69 ccK>|iic.';.*i and peace, ^rj 

2i:So.-^iid W'ctiUight hi til die iirhsaiiry... ^ 
21^ 

21-8^ Harm lijs tDLiclicd me, ly^, ^^6 

2i;go Tlicy ■Ciill upon Us eagerly iiiid 
feaifully, ^5^ 

2i'Lai Tlioijc t[j wiitJiii tlic [Host heaiiH- 

fld . . . , 34,112, ^07 

11:107 ^ , 

Mi 3 '. 95 - ' 54 ' 

12:1 0 people^ be 'Viiry ofyour Lord! 253 

12:73. ily ste:dssomediiiigftotn 

diein . . .,545 

21:74 They I'ncasurcd not GoA ■ ■ ^ ? Q]. 

268 

22:78 Stroj^le Lik Cod as iy llic rEglitfii] 

due -, - n 130, 214 

22:78 He did not pbice upon yon any 

]kards]iip ..., Z24 

22:78 He njincd you snbniitters from 
before. 76 

23:12 We created inaiL Froiudii exLrjLtloiL 
of ebiy, hi 

23:14 tlie most beautiful of e realtors, 204 

23:29 ]fvoL3 deal re Cot! aiiiJ His Measeii- 
ger. 187 

23:62 We burtlen no son i save to its 
eaiiiieily, Z24, 364-65 

23:lki it i 5 He wlig give.': life and ^vhn gives 
death,246 


23:96 Repel itic ug]v ^vji]k xvliaL is ejlojc 
beautiful, in 

23:115 Wlii;it. . We treated you for 
frivuliiy? 462 

24:1 Let a group of the faithful 
witness .. ., i] 

24:11 TiiOse who til li ke wIlIl ili e siatider 
are a hand ofyoii . . . ,400-403 
24:21 Were it not for Cod's boniil:y toward 
you ...,, 141 

24131 .And repent ail together to Cod . . . , 

m 

24:35 Cod istlie lie'll.... ligbi npoii 

liglit, 201-2, 155, jft:}, 

24:40 And to hh'liomsocvcT God assigns no 
Jiglit...., [4 

24155 Cod pniikuscs . . . ymi vicege¬ 
rents - . . ,219-2] 

£5:23 VVe shail advajice upon what work 

they Ikiivc done . . . , jpo-joj, 183, -342 

25:16'That day, the tingdoin, the rca]..., 

iS^ 

25:43 I [jve you ^een hiiu wlko has taken 
his caprice . -. 289, 399 
25:45 E>ost tlioii not see thy Lord ^ 191, 

269 

25:58 the Living who does not die, 

245 

25:70 Cod si kali clkLinge their ngly 
deeds .... 79 

26:3 Perluij^s you toriueiit yotir soni..., 

270 

26:77-78 Surely diey are an enemy to 
me ... guiding me, 175. 233, 265, 357 
26: IGJ9 [ a ak vou fo r no wage fo r tl 1 is . .., 
239-40 

26:217 Trust Ei;bilted^ the Ever" 
Mertlfnl] 35 

16:218 Who sees you when you stvuid up, 
142 

27:15 .Aikd Wc gave Davit! aiid Suloiikuii a 
hiowicdgc, 196-97, 225^30 
27:44 I have wronged myself^ 73 
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27:5^ Say: ‘‘1 lie prai:;e belong ta Cad/ 
lOj 

27:<5^ He shall sliow you His signs,,,, lyj 
28:23 WSieiL lie entered tipan ilje tvalei af 
Mid in 11, yn 

28:29 He observed a fire on the side of tlie 
339 

28:3a VV'lin ij: Jiinre misguided than lie 
^vho follows . .. ^ 1^1 
28:70 Ajid. I [e h God,4io 
z8lRi Wc nude the earth .sujllow 
liiin... ^ 66 

28:8^ That i£ the last abode—We appoint 
it for llifMc . .. , r^rt 

28:85iDiidc the Qur’an obligatary 
upon thee ..., 261 

28:88 .-Vtl is pcTLsbicijg but 11 is face, 2164, 

^40 

29:2 Tliey will be left to say, "We have 
faitli/... 339, 362 
29:19 Have they not seen ho^v God 
originates creation ... ,259-60 
29:69 Those whastnif^lc in Us ... , 370 
30:111 Ic created sponscs for tou ... love 
ajid mercy, 24,133 
30:30 So set thy face tcj the pcli^^ioii, 
uns^^’cr^'iiig^ ]® 

^1:20 He lia^ lavislied on vchl His ble^s- 
in^s.. ., 206 

32:1-1 .Alif Llin MTiiIh The sending do^vu 
of the Book ..., 58 
32:7 He made heanliful alE tt]at 1 le 
created, 113 

32:13 Had We ivilled ... every soul its 
gnidaoce, 241-42 

31:17 No 5 ckl 1 knows what delight..., 317 
33:4 God did not place hw hearts in the 
breast.... 244 

33:1] There it was tlmt the faithful were 
tried . .. ► 347-48 

33:21 beaLitifnl e.^e n 11jla r, J32 
33:13 .■^mong the faitlsfnl are men 
ti nthfLil... ,248-49 


33:28 If j-an desire llie life of this 
world ... T 187 

33:33 God desires only to put (ilth aw-ay 
from van . . . , j^S, 353 
33:43 It is He who blesses jon . -., 61 
33:43 He is tver-Merciful toivard the 
faitlifirh 345 

33:44 Their greeting an the day they 
encounter It ini... ,432 
33:46 a ligiit-gjviog laiij]!, 154 
33:54 If van slinw sometliing or yon hide 
it... , 168-69 

33:71 Me will set rigjit your deeds for 
yon ... , 304 

33:72 Wc offered the Trust. ■ .and man 
cai-ried it, 49-5], 54, 

33:72 He was j great w-roiigdoer . . . , 

51-52, 64, 65, 70, 71, 72, 73, 77, 90,115, 

34:3 The koawer af tlie Lhiseen, 6] 

34:14 When We decreed death for him, 
’45-46 

35:1 having w'ing.s... He adds to creation 
as He wills^ 113,17S-79 
35:2 Whatevier mercy Cod opens to 
|jco]jle, 232-33 

35:10 To Him ascend tiic goodly words, 
arid 1 Tc uplifts..., 198,260 

35:12 rTatec^nul are the two oceacis . .., 
169-70, J5^-59 

55:15 O people, TOLi aie tlie poor fcuvriKl 
Cod . . ., 91, 384-S5 
35:32 Some of them arc wrongdoers to 
themselves ..., 250 
35:34 Praise belongs to God . . . , J67 
36:311 lave they not seen how many 
generations ... ^ ]26-27 
36:60 Did We not make coveoaut with 
you .... 48 

36:82 His only command, wlien He desires 
a tbiog. . . , S, J44, 185 
37:]] from clinging clay, 61, 67 
37:99 I am going to my Lord^ 234 
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37:164 Xuiie ofiisiliert: iii IilI ]rt\^ d licitiwiL 
stntioilH i66,17] H 171 

37:165-66 We iiretJiose in rows. We are 

ilie ^ittrificFs, 64 

37:17] AlrcndvOur^vior?! Ii ns preceded ^o 
tlie envoys, 53-34, 307 
38:30 WliLil a fine servjiill 3ci7 
38:33 Then lie fell to sliisliing tlieir s|innk.^ 
and iiecLsj 426 

38:35 My Lord, for^iw itie dud ^ive me d 
Icin^loiii. .., *33-3^ 

38:4] And renieniber Omr servdnU'^b, 507 
38:44 SiireJy \¥e found lilm pa.t[ent.. ., 

38:45 And renicnibcr Dur scr^'ants 
Alialiam ..., -307 

38:75 Wliat prevented vtoli fram pnistrjt- 
Lllg, , , ,<37,89,197 

38:76 [ am bertei tliati lie, Yon created me 
of fire ..., 62, 63, 66 

38:78 Upon TOU ^liLill be My curse ... ^ 8g. 
^5 

38:85 ] sLia[] surely fill Cell emu witli 
tlicc . . . , 345 

39:3 Does not tlie jsiire religion belong to 
Cod? 3ztj 

39:9 As for those who do devotLons.,., 

240 ^ 4 J 

39:9 Say: “Are tliey ecjiial, tliose vvlio 
know . .. 239 

39:£2 Is lie whose biedst Cod hd& 

exjiaridctl far the SLibriiisaian .. . , zoi, 

320-21 

39:30111011 wilt die, 247 
39:5^ O My servatils. . . Cud forgives all 
silw, 14,75^0. 95, m, 307, 344,401 
39:69!'lie edL'tJi dial I shine with the light 
of its Lord, 253 

39:74 Prdisc belongs to Cod, n ho wns 
tTuthfiil.... 167 

40:7 are dialing forgiveness fur ilruse whu 
liave fiiithn 113 

40:13 He show^ yoLi His signs, 1^5 


40:16 VV[lose is ilie kLiigdoin today? 

Ciod s..., 24^ 66,8z, 310,34B—49,411, 
429 

40:4] Whai is it willi me LliaL [ eall >011 tu 
salvation ■ ■ -1 343 

40:60 Call upon Me, I will answer you, 
149 

40:64 He fomicd yoLi,j:o He niude VT>iir 
forms beantiful, 144^ 204. 304 
40:67 He t reated yon of dust, then from a 
aperni rlrap, 66 
41:1 Jla' Mrm^ 32 

41:6 So go stfdight lo 1 lim . .., 91 
41:40 1 lie jjiigels will descend .. . "Fear 
not! Grieve not1 Rcjoicct" 50^ 170 
41:31 W'e dre your friends. . ., 59, 367 
41:47 Do not prostrate ynnrselves . . . , 415 

41:46 Whoso docs d worthy deed^ it is for 
himself, 109 

41:54 We .':hall show them Oiir signs . .., 
loS-JO 

42:11 Nothing is as 1 [is ULeness, aiwl He is 
llie [ fearing . . . , 4, 16, 06 , 378 
42:13 1 ic lids set down for you as the 
religion . ., 196-97 
42:19 Ctd is gentle to His servants, 34, 

41:10 Wlioevei desiies tin? tillage of tlie 
iiexl world ... of this world. 187 
41:15 it is He wiiojicccpts repcnhiiicc -. ., 
112 

42:26 .Aibcl tlic nnhellevers li^ive an intense 
chastiscinciitn 378 
42:18 ft is J ie w 3 io sends down the 
rjiiL..., 256 

41:51 So also Wc revealed to you a spirit, 
125 

43:18 W'hat. one who is red red duiidsi 
ornnnicnts? 70 

43:67 Bosom friends on that ddv will be 
etieinies . . . ^ 531 

44:71 Therein shah be whates’crsonls 
desire ... 
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44:31 VVetliuse ilicin, \v\[]t u kuawl- 
c <:1 e;c -,.^64 

45ri3 I le lias subjected Jo you wliatso- 

evier .. . , 243 

46:9 I do not know wll^l^ He w\] \ do^vith 
me ... ^ 139 

47:11 T]iat is betjnst Cod i:i llie prolec- 
tor. . . , 

47:19 Kiioi.^' thmt diete is no ^ocl but God, 

219 

47:3^ Cod h die Unneerly, nnd you are the 
poor, 140-41, ^^^5, ■593^ 410 

46:4 It k Ho \\]\o senr dou n tratjquility . . ., 
2]6 

48:26 He fastened to them tlic word of 
godwanness . . . , 87 
4917 He adorned it in their hearts . . . 

riglitly guided, 45,432 
49:10 Tlie hiitlifiil indeed are bcoliiers, 

3^-^5 

49ri3 Surely tbc most noble ... is the most 
god\Vc\ty, 334 
90:1 Qif, 272-74 

90:16 We fire iieriner to liini than tlie 
iuguliir vein, 221,273, 36S 

90:19 rise w’orcl ihres iiEst eliiLinge with 

Me . - r, 32 

50:90 Is there iiiiy more? 44 
90:37 Surely iit tiial is a reineiiihrauLe k» 
liiin - . . j 1S9, 248, 269 
51:21 Anti iti voLir souls- what, do you not 
see? 109 

91:49 OfevcFi'thiiig We created ti piiir, 

jj-iC 

91190 So flee lo Cod! 16 
92:2 And :i!i inscribed book, 28-29 
52:48 Be jsatieiit with thy Lord's 
deeree . .., 3G2, 378 
93:1 By the st: 3 r when it goes down, 

289 

9313-4 He does ]iut i|jeal; oul of ca¬ 
price - - - n K>9 

53:6-7 He stood iipriglu ... ^ 151 


93:8 i’lieiL lie d re^V close, He caiiie 

down, 37-381131, 161,267 

93:9 He was two bows' lengtli away . . . ^ 

37. 319, 192. J94,179,193, 267, 3^9. 316, 

93:10 He revealed to His servant what He 
leteaied, i^i, ^93 

93:11 ]\\f. niindfLil heart did not lie .. . , 321 
53:14 The iote tree of the filial end^ 355 
53:17 Tlie eyesight did not swerve . . . , 151, 
192, 1^^, 188,234,312 
93:18 the greatest signs, 234 
53:41 The 11 na,lend is luilo thy Lord, 28. 

94:49 We created every tiling according to 
a measure, 15 

34:94 The gpdwary shall dwell in gardens 
and a river, 229 

54:55 in a seat of triitlifuines^ at an 

Oiuuijxjleut King, 119, 136, 141, 229, 377 
99:1-2 The All-McreifiiI, ik taught the 
Qur'an, 228 

33:3-4 He created mini, F Ic tuiigfit liini 
the explication, 202-3 
55:14 He created man from dried clay .. . , 
62 

99:26-27 .All that is upon it undergoes 
annithlatioji... ,264 
55 :zaj Whatever is in the heavens Jiid the 
earth . . r , 238 

55:29 liach day He is upErii some task. 16 
55:60 is ihe reeonipeuse of hediilifnl- 
doiiig ,.., 30 

96:3o-*3i spreading sliade and pouring 
Yvater, 347 

97:3 He is the First and tlie Lust.... 312, 

4=4 

57:4 He is vv i Li i you w l lereve r yon a re, 14, 
117, 216, 273. 312, 34Q, 379, 379 
97:12 tlieir ligiit running before tlieni. . ., 

i8^ 

'57:20 SuTicIv tlie life of this worli:! is but 
play.,,, 142 
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58:22 He vyruie faitl] in llieir lieartii..., 
47,64,117.^11 

59:2 80 tsite lieed, O possessors of 
eyesi;4]il!407,4i5 

59:7 Whiitc^’cr the Messenger: 5 ivc 5 you, 
tiske . .., J55,197 
59:8 Hie pi>Oi ei]ll*r;i[]ls, 385,5S6 
59:18 O you wlin lijvc faith, he Vi'^ry of 
God . . ., 224-25 

59:21 If We ] ili d sei it ill U Qli r'ii 11 do^v tj..., 

50 

62:6 [f ^'oii suppose \hiit yon are Hie 
fiiends ..., 299 

fizjft It i.^deatli ihiilyoii jre fleeing . . . , 

G^:8 To Cod belotigs iht exd lied ness..., 

61 

64:16 So be of God tis iiitic]i tis you 
are db]e, 94-95 

65:1 O l^njjjfiet, u'licu yoai divorce 
women . -. ^ J44-45 

66:6 who do not disobey Cod in wliat He 
ccjuimjud.K tlicni .. . , 54, 242-4-^ 

66:8 Oiir Lord, complete otir ligid for 

Hi..., 

67:1 Blessed is He in wlio^e h;niid Ls Hie 
kingdom, 142 

67:5 And We adorned the lower 

liejveii..., 441 

68:4 Surely tlmu luista lunguirieciU 
character, 25,105., 208 
69:17 Upon lltLit day eiji'lil sliall Liirry . . ., 
126 

69:20 ] thouglit,4i9 

70:19 Surely iiLLin Was erealctl grasping, 

jS? 

71:14 lid He created you in slaves, 144 
71:25 TIlcv were drowned, aikd made la 
cuter a Fire, 66 

7^:1 O ihou enwrapped one! 564 
7^:5 Siirciy We sliali easl li]joil llaee j 
lieavy ward, ^64 

73:8 Kemeinber the name of thy Lord! 248 


7^:S And devole ^-auTiclf to 1 [liii de^-anlly, 

^ 74 - 43^ 

7^:9 So lake liim ^sa 'rriistee,4L5 
74:1-20 ihou eiIt;baked one, stand up! 

74:28 it spares not. .. ,295 
74:29 startllei mortal iliajg 295 
75:22-2j Ricei: an that day radiniit, 
giZLiig. . .,66,117,142^ 503, 379 
76:1 not a tiling :reiuembered, 29 
76:20 .And when yon sec, \mi will sec 

bliss... h 303 

76:2] .And their Lard will panr for tlieni a 
pure drink, 29, 125 

76:30 Yon w=l1I not w-ill unless God wills. 
316 

77:20 vile water, 9] 

78:13 Wc appointed a blazing lump, 201 
79:24 I am your Lord the Most HlejIi, 136 
79:40-4] As far liiin who IcLired tlic 
station of his Lord ... ^ 117,130,174,269 
Si:i When tlie sun is ejiwrapped, 201 
8z:id Over yioii :ire giuKliuns, 216 
82:13 Surely the pious shall be in bliss^ 23 
83:20-21 A book inscribed, witiiessed by 
lliase giver] jsroKLinitv, 275 
84:6 0 Man! You urc toiling toward your 
L/)r(l.,,, I jj 

84:19 si ml I suTL-ly ride stage after 
stage, 185,159 

85:14 He IS the Lorgning, the Loving, 

296 

87:16-17 You prefer ihc life of this 
world ..., 131 

89:28 Rcinni niita thy Lord! 214, 395 
90:^^-9 Did Wc not pLnec in him two 
eyes . .. , 244 

91:7-10 By tlie soul a]id Tljat which 
shaped it..., 111,144 
94:1 Did We not expand thy breast for 
tliee? 36 

95:4 Wc created niJii in the most 
beautiful stature, 144,152,204, 206 
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96:19 Pmaliuie aiitl Jtljw iitiir, 17^ 

97:-^ The night power is beHer..., 188 
'['heyi.’.'ene coininLiiided only to 
^vursliip CdJ . . . , 2J3 
taz:^-7 Dic^ you Imt himv witli Hic 
knowledge of cetiriiiiity ... >255 


]Q4:^-6 Wlul wil] apprize yun what t]ie 
CtusIki is..., 

307:1 ] lave you seen W\m wlio tries lies to 
I he neli giuii? zuu-^oi 
31 1:^-4 He docs not give birth - - -, iiii)' 
eqiwl, 34.87,158 



INDEX OF HADITHS AND SAYINGS 


SoMKCs iirc identified iniiiiiimlly. In the case of Huditlu I huvic limited my.self to the six 
inaior Sumii collections (those of Bukhari, Muslim, NasaX ;\bLi Dauiid, '['irinidlliT, and 
Ibi] M^ja)r pbs Ahmad ibik HLiiibal (irf-MziiTiijd), SnyiilT {til-lam^ and al- 

Ghikiiili (!/irj’)- NF me;]ns tlint I did not fnid the skiving in any oftlicse boots. 


.Aljiatjiim is My hosuin frit]id . . . 

All gdine is in the belly of the onager 
(proverb), 374 

Among the pcrinitted things tlic most 
hateful to God is divorce (Abfi Dan iid, 
IbiL ^44 

.-Vsk tlie ulanna, mis wit1i tlie poj^sessoof 

wisdom, and sit... (Su^aiti), sc-;; 

Awdy ivith yon, ju-jy (Bukfjjrr, MLisliinj, 

1^ 

Be notd weatliercoct, lest yon perisdi 
(Tirinidlil}, 127 

Be wary of the pcrspicucily of the man of 
fill til (Ttrmidht), 2 i 5 
Rccornc cluiKictcrizcrl Irv tlie t:liari3ctEr 
traits of Cod (GliaiMli)^ sio 
Befoie tlie encounter, the lovers recoiii- 
|>cr]sc i.K iiiitjoity {a.p]lorisin), ZJ93 
fU’loiig to Me as yon alwui-s were. -. 

{NF}, 12, 34,2oS,si 6 
Best rememhrj]Hjc is the eoiieealetl.. . 

(Ahmad, Siiynti), i4g 


Blow a of the beloved do iiolliui l (piuv- 

erh), 3S0 

Breasts of the free dre the grati&s/ 
treasuries . . . (apliorism), 1^2, 319 
But for thee, 1 wonld not have cieated .. . 
(Nh% 36 

By Cod, if iml foi Cod, we would not 
lij^-c hcen guided {j^ayjngof 

Abfi Bakr}, 13 

By tlie praise of Cod, not yonr prjise 
[Ahmad, Biikli^rT), _[qz 

Child re n of Adam curse tlie times... 

(Bukhari, Muslim}, 29 
CoiiiiiriHnid child mi to the prayer wlieii 
they are seven ... (Suyuti), 41 j 
ContentmeiLt is to ^velcome the de¬ 
crees ... (sa)'iiigof Rinvayin, d. 255 

Deerk are judged li^' inlentions (RiiLldrl), 
1:0 

Die before you die (aphorism), 245 

Do [Kit fallow yoLiTgj?:c witli ariotlLcr 

gaze ... (TinnidliTjp 3^ 
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Da iiat fi l,iiiici?d C5t:itc .. - (TirinidiiT^ 
j\Iiinad), 163 

Doing ijic bejiLtiful liidl yuil 
worship . . - (Riikh.iTT, \"1u5lhnX4H 5, 
i66^ 19^^, 21^5, 214. 267^ 273 k 40^ 

Fdcli nf vnu i.s j s-lieplicrd . .. {BiihhJiTT, 
Muslim), 413 

Every 4:]'i.ild B horn L^ccorditig Lu I he 
/i^rej ... (BnlLharT, Tinni HliT). 4^^ 

Elvien' tipiiiid liiie.tge will be cut.., 
(AiiiHad), 47 , 

Fjitb is iidkcd ... (Glisizall), 31^6 

Faith is necogniziiig willi iht heart. . . 

(Ihn icjS 

Ftrsl: gift of the fiiithful is dodth (Sii}aitT). 
^74 

Fcjilsitldeii iseikliLLiig (provcrli), 71, 

3&7 

Cjnlen is My CdrdEii. . . ("tlie Tcjniii”), 
123 

Cod cliiistises lji rtie Fire only tliose wlio 
refuse .. . (p:irt of "Cod is more 
incrcifiil .. gS 

Cod created Adam in His (bnn (Bukhari, 

Mnslimj, 87, 116, 204 

God crejit^^d the spirits foi.ir tlionsfliirl 
years. . . (NF), 299 

Cod does not Liirlain a servjoE's sin In 
til is world . - - (Sbii 

Cod gazes not on yojr bodies or your 
for [IIS .., (MLislim, [bti Miia), iiS, 127, 
i34k 2qS, 242 

Cod has a iiLiniber of character traits . .. 
(Suyntl), 2JO 

God hascontiaiiiers in ifis earth .. - 
[t?nyiitry^ i2j, 127 

Cod []as filushed YVitli creation and 
character (.Snyfiti), 211 

Cod has mercy only on His inercifid 
servants (BiLkliirT, MndiEii), 24 


Cod has no inerLy on lliose wlioare not 
merciful - - = (Bnfchari, Muslim)^ 24 
God lias revealed TOiir innoceiice 
(fln k 11 a rl, Miis ii 1 n), 4JQ2 
God i^ bcLiiitihil and HcloTt '^5 hcanty 
(Muslim KI bn Maja)^ 82. 203 
Cod h Uiope Toercifid toward Hiiservatii 
tlian □ mother. . . (RnkharT, Moslim), 
26,98 

Cod Loves the tempted „ . . (SuyOtT), Bi 
Cod los'CR those who iinjslDTie . ., (Snyrif]), 
265 

Cod made iiieiey in one Ii mid red 
parts .. . [BnkliarT^ MiiHliin), 26 
God tsUightmc coiirtcsy^... (yLiyiltl), 29 
Cod will configiireanolhei creation 
(BnbharT, Muslim), 102 

He feimerited Adam's clay ... (saying of 
the Co[npani[jn Sal man FarsT), 64, 112, 

42? 

He loved yon before von loved Him . . . 
(MF), 34,23- 

I ic was remembering God at liis every 
moment (Bnktiari, Mnsiim), 24S 
I ie wlio has passion, conceals, stays 
clifistc . . . (Sii vutT)^ 328, 36s? 

He who lecognizes tiis soui recognizes liis 
Lord [sayi ng o-f'All il^n Alu Tiililj), 231, 

He who seeks Me shall lind Me C'tlie 
Torali," CluzalT}, 192, 29S, 3,79 
I [eart is like ,1 fctither in n desert. ., (Ibn 
Majaj^ 122 

Hearl ... is between I wo fingers ... 

(MuslimK Ibn Miii^i)K iiSk 121 k 124^ 126, 
128, L44, 312 

Hearts are Cod s caiilainers in I lie earlli. 

See Cxod hfl 5 eoiit^iincrs 
Hciirts of the free do not tolerate waiting 
(aphorisin), 27^ 

f [i 5 chiincter was tlic Quran {Mu-dimjK 
190, 20B 
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Husv is it iSui yuii art: witli yum lelij^ioiL 
like the moan ... (Suyfitik 197 

I Jiiii Cud dikJ hi Ilk ilit: I 

created die woinl-k... (Ahnisidk ^^5 
I iun his Jiiiiid tiiid he takes through Me. 

Set! Wlkeii i love I'kim 
I his Ikcaring and he lie.irs tlimiigli 
Me .... Wlien I love hiin 
I Li lib liutigry some day^, [ iiii’k fn[l some 
dayj; (Allmud), 419 
I bim jealous bind Sad is jebilous... 

[BuLliaiT, Mtiilim), 415 
I am not like any nf yon—I ajscnd the 
niglit.. r (Bukll^1r^^ Muslim), 25B 
I uin the Kirk", and I invite you to become 
kings.. .(NF), 41^ 

I bim the nibister of Adam's children {[bn 
Mala), 154, 259 

I Din the Real (saying oF Hallaj), ^02 
I bini: the sitting ccuiip^mion of those niio 
temembei Me {uoids of Cod lo Moses- 
CliazalT), ^67 

I bim the son of a worn an of Qnrajsli. -. 

(Ibn Maja), 154 

I □i]bl lion inidTIkun art 1 (ajjtiorisni), 4^5 
I a in 'vitli My servant's thoughts of b'k - -. 

(BukhaiT, Muslimj, 117, ^75.419 
I uni sv'itlk those whose lic:aTis are broken 
for Me (words of God to Moses), 116^ 

I Lj:iL Yun far the Carden, fur eE ls tlie [iikal 
god ... (NP). 

I bestowed on you before you asked from 
Me . . . (\mrtls of C-od iu Moses), 46, 

^74 

I cre-ated tlie whole ^^orld for you .. ■ 

(NF), 53,4.3 

I do not care. 1 linvc forgiven you 
I do not number'J'liy laudations... 

[Mushni, TiriikiJlLl), 172-74, 419 

I liuvc a nioincnt with God ... (NF), 374, 

m 


I liiive brought you a white, immaLulatE 
splendor... (TinnidliT, I bn Majn)^ 197 
I have forgit'en you^ and I do not care 
(Tirnkidhi), 72, 7^,74, 77 
I h^^^obligutcd My love ... (Abniad), ^^2 
I recognized God through God ... 

(sayliigof .ALu Yazid Bastami), 

I .seek refuge in TIice from Thee. See | do 
not number 

I was a tlidden Treasurt... (NF), 4,19, 
14,305,3SA 

I ^vas 3 prophet when Adam ... ('lirmi- 
dhT, Ahmad), ^5. ^9 
I wjs ^ided hy tlieir terror (Buklkiirl, 
Mlisliiii)^ 90 

I was given tlie all-comprehensive words 
[Riikliarh Vlnslini) and my speech 
made very brief (SiiyutT), 199 
I was liungiy, but you did ikot feed Me ... 
(Musi E in}, 2.4 

I was sent as an invitcr - -. (SuyiitTh 15,. 84 
I vt'as sent out W’itl^ easy and indulgent... 
(Ahriubd), 224 

I was sent ta complete tlic noble .. . 

[Buklian, Alimad), 210 
I -H^ ill not make tlie WTortliy progeny . .. 

(NF ).58 

If you desire the station of the saints... 

(uj^liorism), 225, 22(1 
If you did not sin, God would bring a 
people ... (Musliin/rirmidhl),79, Bo 
If yun tlid not sin. I ^^xiiild be jfraid that 
yov would have - .. (Suj’utT), 1^7 
Invincible wdli plate Mis foot in tlie 
Fire . . . (BiiklkfuJ, Muslim), G7 
Is not everything less tluiEi God unreal 
(BiikliarT, .Vlnsliin), 13, 519 
Iskim began as an e.^ile . . . (Muslim^ 
Tirmidhi), 74 

It is a knowledge between God and Mis 
frieiiilH {NK}, 

It i^ not for die person of faith to abase 
himself (Tirmidlil, I bn Maja}, ^79 
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Ki LDwIc^d^t Kik thikt Cud Cliruws iiiLc 

Mic hciirt ... (NF)n 

Ltt lljuae wIlu luvt me, O fulL uf llie 
lio<.LSc^ pnton yrmor... (Tirmklhi), 

^B-o 

Love fur^i ihiii^ iliiiLes yf^iL blind ^likl de^if 
(Ahfi Dliwfid, Almiindj, ^^4 
Lo^^e for diis world ii the beginning of 
eveiy offense [SLiyutl), 16^ 

\.DV^ Ond liecjnsc nfthc hlessingj;. .. 

CrirniidhDe Z99 

Love is A divii^e mad ness (Pl^ito), \\\\ 

509 

Lovtc is biittlingagsiiiist solace in c^cry 
state (saying of N'dirabadl), 

I .Dvc is hmncli cs diiilr gmw in liie 
hcarJ... (sayingof lbll ^Ata^J^ 297 
Love is Iliar you incline tow-anJ sonietliitig 
witii ycinr entirety ■ .. - (saying esf 
MnhnisLbT). 196 

Love me because of Cod's love. See Love 
Cad l}ecjiise 

Lower your cj'cs a [id halcl bnek your iiaiids 
(Ahmad), 111 

Nhm will he wiHi the one isc lovc5 
[BukliarT, Musi I m), 404,406 

Man's di'ftniction lies in three thi[]^ . . . 
(Persian truiishition of lindith foniid in 
TinnidbL Ibn Maja), 138 

Mutlitatiun ufanelkQLir is better tliLm . . . 

(GhaEili), 

Mostaixluousstrnggie is the struggle 
against the sani (MF}, J^o 
Most reliable hand hold of fiith ... 
[Suyntl), ^51 

My LoiiLuiiLnity! (BiiklurT, Miisllaii), 169 
M}' mercy tribes precedence over My 
TiViath {Bukhari, Muslim), 28.29, 54 ^ 

84. 9^, 176, ^07 

My servant docs notecase remembering 
Me .,. (NK), 251,287 


My IX. rva 1 li, i f vo-u ei rcoii 1 ite r Me will i 
offenses.... See I hsArc forgiven yon 
My servant, you will iisnieinber Mo when 
you have trLciJ unt . . . (NF), 252 

Neither tho heavons nor the oartli 
eenbraues Me .. . (Chaziili). 118, 119, 

111 

No one embraces me in iny present 
moment. [ liaeea moment 
Nn ane whrt cuts off the wainh will enter 

the GardeEi (Muslim, AlimaJ)^ 335 
No one will be saved, because of his 
deeds . . . (BnklnlrT, Muslim), 141, 17(1, 
181 

None carries the Real buttlie Real 
(□phori.^in), 42^ 

Not even I, unless God envelops inc. 

See No-one will be saved 
Nothing will fill tfie stcjinLich of Adam’s 
children Imt dust (Ahmad3S7 

O "'All? When yon see pccjple hnsy w-ith 
the defects of others... (NF), 19(3 
0 child of;Vlain! Yon keep on returnitig 
to sins . . . (Gha/iill}, 75 
0 Flnctuater of Hearts,., (Tirniidhlp I bn 
Maja), il8 

O Cthd, guide iny peujjle, fcjr they do not 
know (BukliiirL, Muslim), 

OCod, I seek refuge iiiTlice from 
p+fverly . . . (Naiiii^}, 

0 God, show ns things as they arc {NT), 
185,2&8 

O Cud/Onr LurI, do not ei ilrus! ns to our 
souls... {SnyfitT}, 151,165, 211 
O Guide of the beivildered ... (spying of 
Sliihll}, 294 

0 Uni 111 Sjihniu,. there is no child of 
.Adam svhose heart. .. (Timiidhr, 
Muslim), J18 

One attiactian af the Re;]]... {aphorisin), 
185,187 
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Our Lurd JesiL'tfitds Lu the uf 

tills world evTcry iiiglil:.., (BukliilrT, 
Musi i 111 Bs 

Piissiaii is the illness af the gencrens 
(ptweihj, ^09 

PjsSLOiii is llie Ri^iiPs ]k:l... (aphorisnuX 

lot) 

People ?ire asleep, and when thej.'' die .. . 

(saying of'AlT ibn AblTalib), -574 
People inoKt scvcDclv tried arc the proph¬ 
ets .. . (bukliSTb'riniudliT)^ ^56, ybz 
Perfect exiiUation is found in abasement 
Iscfore Hisjgatc (WF), 379 
Pcfioii saying the rihi^il pniycr... 
[BuLbarb Ahmad), .vx 

Poverh^ is almost unbelief (GliaIT}, 

m 

Poverty is blackness of face in the two 

\VG rids (NF), 4J2 

Poverties my pride {NFj, 1% 
Preoccupied is not diverted (jufidical 

jsFiuLLple), 125 

Pridchiliicss is My cloak ... (Sbii Maja, 
Abo DawLid), 

Qur^an was sent down accord ing to seven 
letters... (BuyOlT), 171 

Rcengiiitioii is radiant lights flashing in 
the lieart... (aphorism), 414 
RecGgnitioiL is the iiearts life . . . (saying 
of Mull !i 111 mad ibn al-P'iidl B:dkliT, rl 
915), J15, 546. 4^4 

ReiigLoiL doeii not pertain Eo wislifnlness 
and living \^e][ (SuyOtT)^ 3if? 

ReiigLon is ease (SuyutT), 201 

Seeking tilc Real is esilc (Suj'uti), 16=; 
Servant never ceases draw=in^g near to 
Me . . . .See When I love him 
Sharia 11 is iny words, fbcTariqah iny 
acts... (NIO,i 55 


Sinner’s sobs a re more beloved lo Me . . . 

So much does My servant seek nearness to 
Me .... W lien] love him 
Sal icitndc precedes water and chiv 
(provorbiai)^ &g 

Soul k like grealest idol (cLplioiism}, 
ijft 

Spirils aie mustered troops (Bukhari, 
MiLsliaii), ^36 

Sufi is not CFCiiled {aplioriamli, 427 
Sill 111 n has no friends (pio^^rbiai)^ ^^9 

Take .spouses and d o not dii-once^ tor the 
Thro no sh udd ers... (SuyCiri), 

^44 

Tatv/rFd l^eloiigs tot lie Real, ^nd tlie 
creatures arc intruders (aphorism), 

^74 

is to isolate the Rlernal fmm tlie 
newly arrived (saying of jimL^'d)^ 

That was JaTai ibn AblTalib ... (NF), 

4^5 

There is a lumpof flcsli in the body«r. 

(BnkharT, Miislkin}, 120 
Th tre k im LoiisnStation in hwe [provediX 
79.1S4, JO 5 

'I'llere is no moiiashcisni in Islam (NP’), 

There is no ritual prayer witbant flic 
Fat ill a ... (BukliaiT, Mnshm}, ^08 
They will becoloied will] the light of the 
All-Merciful (NF),4^5 
This IS a mountain that loves ns and that 
WE toVe (BiiUiiiT, MiLslim), 44, ^78 
This is nothing but throwing away the 
spirit.. . (sayingof Rnw-iiyiiud. 915), 

Those w^io love each other in God 
(SiiyulT), 

Travel! The suhtzjiy ivill lake prece¬ 
dence - - - (Tirmidhi, w-idiont the (iri^t 
word)j 164,16185 H £^4 
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Tri^j] f-tir frit“3idiJii|j ii; likt* fire 
kiplici-Tisin)^ ^7fi 

'I Vilest ^leTise .... Scis Is not e^'erylliiiig 
UiiHl he \f. pii.^siamnle for Me land I 

pLissioiibite forliinv Mysei^'init 
does iloI 

We are the last Hie foremost {Bukhari, 
Musliivi), -56 

Wc have nat recognised Yon witli llic 
ri^itful due ... (NK)^ 95,129 
We liave not woiKliiped Vou wiih ihe 
riglitfiil due . . . (NF), 95, 129 
W‘o libivc returned from tlic lesser 
struggle . .. (Cliazill). 130, 1^4 
Wlki.1l do you ^uy u]>OEiti3 lujii ^laiu in 
Cods path ... (NFK9S 
Wluif no eye li-as seen, v^luit no ear has 
heard ... (Bukhari Mnsli 

Wild! Cod desires good for a pcopk ... 
(Tirmidhl), ^62 

Wlkcii ] love ]ki[ii, [ a[ii tiis lieariiig .. . 
[Bukhari, Ahmad), n, 2094 27^, 304, 

326, 420^ 426, 427, 419 
Wlkcu SEJinetjne :iLts on what ]ie known . . . 
(Ghaziill), iig 

When someone conies to ihe point where 
tikis worlcl. .. (ClkLi/jll), J78 
Wlicii someone detests liis own 5011] in 
Cod's Essence . . . [aphorism), 134 
Wlkcii someone does not ask From 
God , -. (Ibn Maja, Ahniiidh 12 
When someone liears of tlie Real's 
geiicTosily . . . (Persian; .Arabic origlikal 
NT). 141 

When someone is killed by His lo^-e .... 

See. When sojneoiic loves Me 
When .someone loves Me. I till him . . . 
(NF), 370, 371, 372, 379 


Wild] soiiLeoEie loves Eiieetiiij^ Cod, Cod 
loves meeting him . . - (BukhikTu 
Muslim), 299 

Wild] sokiLeoE]e lo^es :^i]Lt:thing . . . 
(Su^TTitl), 299, 357 

When someone makes liis concerns one 
coi'icerii. . „ {lb]k Mija), 163 
W'hcn someone recognises C Jod, his 
longue is iiuite (saying of Juiiaul), 2^0 
WliC]! someone nemeinbers Me in liimsell, 
I Tcinembcr him . . . (Butban, 

Muslim), 253, 373 

Wdien someotie tdstes of unmixed love for 
Cod . . . (saying of Ahii Bakr). 331 
W1icn you siii^nd do nolcarc .... [ 

lidve forgive]! you 

W'henever j woiiiaEi asks her hiish.Lknd for 

divoToc ... (AbCi Da wild, I bn Maja), 

144 

Wliich of the pe[j|iJe do \-mi Itwe ruoslP^. . . 
(Ahrnad), 401 

Wirti yoLir Lord is neither day nor 

]light (saying oC.AInlaHall ihn MasYld), 

14 

Worst of men is he who eats alone .. . 
(Suyntl), 72, 333 

W'oukl that Muhainnmd^s Lord liad nol 
crealed Muhammad! (NK), 259 
VVrjp i[]e lip! Wra]5 me njit (BiikhiiTL, 
Muslim), 364 

Yearning of the pious to eE]coiL]kLer Me 
has become prolraetcd -. - ("the 
Mbiah/' Chazultt, 29S 
Your Lord marvels at a young i]kaL] . . . 
(Ahmad), 434 

Yonr son! has a right against yon . . . 

(Biikliarr, MnsliiEi)r 216 
’tour worst enemy U your sou) . . . 
(Chazall), 13a, 133 
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Proper -uq kknUHed briefly mile^s di.scussed in the text Figures gi'^'en a biognphy 
in QiLsIii^yri'sEpfs^/e aie nidtked byfollowed by a pago reference to the Knysh trdiiS" 
IjtioiL. Pjge iiiLiLiberii in jialiei; iitdioLite Ley d i^xTiis^iuiiii of Llie ^jpecific: Leriii. 


Aaron, 

iihad, 31 

labriaepnent {dhilln), 11, 15ft, 

345. 592; and e^altahon (Wrt)^ 

1^-16, ^76, ^78-79, ^aa-gi 

^AbbadT, Mans nr ibn Ardii.^hir (d. iiyjJ, 
fi24-25: Making Lf?rrp/<J 
^15-^0 
"^ahd, 4^, ^Qi 

'Abelallali ibn 'Abd abMuttalib (d. ca. 570, 
fattier of llie Proplietj, io8 
'AlKlidlali il^ii Mas'fid (cl. -cu. Cnnipnn- 
ion), 34 

'j^klaliali ibn MtifLannnad ibn *j'\bd 
al-RjInnaik u I-Sb a^rmiT jI-Rj?.! (d. 9(14; 

Q6g),4<ij 
"ahid, 2^8 
□bliitioji, 6^, ^7 

Abriiliam^ lyi^ 171931197^ i^9h asb^ 
264-65,19S. 302,507,555. 585. 599-402, 

419; Loiktra^tE^d MnlLLiEiniiLid, ^9, 

i8b^ the (ircp 152^ 17^^ ]?78 p 

atid tlie liea^'eniy signs, 255-54, 
jEid bfimnid, 57, nz, ^9 
abrogation (irastAj^ 94^ 346 


absence {ghayba'l 55^ 154,269; and 
pie^ente, 19, igt ^1,159,270, 

175. JIO 

abstract laiigLiage., xy* xxiti, 5-4^ 26^205^ 
581-82 

Ahp“i'Ahcljllah [jbn] KI ka fif of 8h i rj7. 

(d. 9825. ^Lifi teacher? Q 70), 15b 
Abil 'Abd^llili Qiirdd'iT, MLiliamniad ibn 

Sail’d [■coinjiuiiion of Jiirkayd)^ 274 

Abil 'All l.lnsayn ibn VlLihar^iniad ibn 
al-K/itib (d. 951; Q 65), 595-94 
Abfl RaLr al-RjE-taul (d. 9 : 54 , coukfKinion of 
Jnnayd? 64). 165, r66 
Abil Batr dl-Siddiq (d. 654, Coinpjinon 
jikI first colijjlk), 15 , 551 
Abil Batr W^kmiq (d. ca. 895? Q 53}^ 

408 

Abfl Dlkjrr al-GbifijTT (d. 635, CcjinpLiuioik), 

Abil Hanizd Kluirasaiu (d. 901? Q 60), 

4^9 

Ahfi I Snrayrn {d. 67b or 678, Coinpanion)^ 

176, 427 

Abfl IdrTi; KhahvIliLl (cf. (hjk;^, schokr from 
DHiina 5 Cii 5 )j, 352 
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46 S 

Abfi |:]hl (d- 624, "the father af igEio 
raiiM," epithet gi^nsn to 'Anu ibo 
h]ii;l]a]L], MetCiiii Icjtlt:! lij!]t:J at the 
Eiittlc of Bjdr)^ 57, fitj, 112, looi :jj4, 

Abii'l-^Alibas SjyyiirT (d. 95^; Q G 5 ), 471 

Ahii"i-Knsan Bmian (d. 9^0; Q 210 

Ahul-Hbisfiii KliiirdqSm (d. 105^- Stifi 
ieiitlier v^lio Iiifliieticed AiisarT), t^q, 
247, 276 

Abii'i-Hiidliiivl 43g 
AbiL'I-QjKiivi {^‘IL]hdlli|■|■|atl ibii 'AlTl 
KiirriagiinT (cl. 1077), ^10 

Ahu 1 -QSsiii,i Miidlidlikir^ 2^& 

Abu'l-Qji^iiri ISfdiribldT fd. 976-77^ Q 71), 

114, 296 

Abfi Liiih^ib (d- 624: the Propliet's p^itcnibil 
Liiitleaj-iiJ fierce eiiemy, iiiisnort^ilized 
hy tt]e Qurun's ineolioii cjf hia iidiaic in 
111:1), 89, 

Abu Talib MakkT (tl. 996), xxii, 167 
Abfi 'UbaTtiJ jl-BiisrT, MnlidiiHJiud ibn 
l.liissaii (d. Cii. ^5^, Li]iparhnitsh?i}i:K^ Q 
51), i6j, 401 

Abfi Vj^qfllj Nulirjrirl (d. 912, Sufi beadier; 
Q 64}, 187. 40^ 

Abfi Vdzld Bbsstiiiil (d. 874. fainotis Siifi; 

Q 7^)’ ^^7. Z72, z^i, 

^9^, 428-29 

acqnUitioLi (twii?), 89-90. 2.49, ■508 
jcl (^ 7 ), divine, 96, 129, i6d, 175, 

196,199. 212, 291; Acbr 1^7,160, 
41& 

dtlah, 29 

Ad? in, ■^4, ■^5, 'j^'j-40, 53, 41S; Ills be:mtv, 
4^. 54 - 55 . 57 - 58. ^ 5 - H 7 ii. 99 . " 9 . '^ 5 . 

' 44 - 45 . ' 51 .177. '81,204,2 IQ. 227, ^04, 
411-i^i liis clio. 5 cii-[ic 5 s, jq, 46,89, 22-, 
jH;, 401,40^-4,416; hiscieation 
(far luve uiid mercy), 12, 19, 25,41—42, 

40-5'^. 55-69. 78. i09-ii>, ill, 114-15, 

155, iji, i8j, 196-97, ^00, ^11, 546-48, 
i 5 ^>. 55 ^r 4 “'. 4 ”-i-. 4 - 4 -- 5 ; 


disobcdieuce Jiid f^ill, ^1,68-74, 8G, 
110-11,151-54,116-17, ^48.157.259. 
551-55. 555 .565- 577 .587-88,497. 4 ' 3 '. 

412; liL^ beio^ (dii^il the iiauies, 42, ^3, 
6q-62h 69, 79, 90. IQ7, 204, 228,4<33-4, 
411-12; bis. cliiIdreivsdiversity 57, 62. 72, 
348; /Vdainic iisjtLire {ddtlmiyyili}, 145, 
301, 407. SeealiK] dust; liunun 

beings; I bits- vicegerent 
ircfcJiTi, 13 

.%!amlies (acfi2]]]Ji,Tj?i). human beings 

^clff/lJ^H 378 

adorinneiit (Itf/iffyd}, 168, 198—99 
26^ 

iiffirniiition {ithhatY. ?]id cfF^ccinciit, 44, 
170, in, 155, 303, 314; and negation, 160, 
1(18-69, ^8’ 4°5^ 

409-10 

after\\'0T]d Cuqbd] or itext^rld {akhhd) 
vs. thijs wEjrld, zfi, 90, 101, 128,131, 132, 

1^4.136. 142,1^7,163,164.177-79. ^^7' 
220,125, ^4. 2 59’ 

546. 547. 54 ^). 595 . 5 'J 5 . 59 ^. 405 - 
(tJm resurrection 
‘isfiv, SI 4 
d^ftyvlr, L^i 

Ahnuid 8irliindi{d. 1624), 221 

Wislia (d. G78, daugtiterof Abu Bakraiid 

yaiiiigeyl wife aftiie Pnajsliet), 190, 208, 
248^ ^61, 400-403, 427 
238 

akhfd, [47 

tft/irnj, 131 

ukhlaq, 205-6 
Al St] a fie, Hlissjii, xvii, x\v 
khdyal, 317 
AList. See coveninit 
^All (ibii AbT Talib, d. 661, ctHisiu and 
5011 - 111 - 1 ? w'of the Prophetn fonrtli 
caliph, and first I main of the Shii'ite.sX 
125,19G, 231, 396 

■^Ali ibn lbr?lniTi al-Hnsrl {d- 981; Q 73), 

436 
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All-Mcrfifiil (m/jindFzy, S, jiid tise 

lic^irt 121, 114, 116, isS, jis; 

conirrdsted iviHi tvef-Metcifiil, 12-15, 

^5. 

]>, ]q6, 206, 

biiliision ag, 5H, 43,47^ 70^ 

76,94,97, 125.1^2,154. 1^, S59, 

ifk), 171 , 1^2^ iSft, ifig, 199, 114, 217, 

224, s^in 15B, 256^ 15S-61, 275., 295, 5055^ 
510-15. 510-19, ^22, ^51, -^54-56, 597, 

4i:j, 419,41D, 454' Fnlk of, 135, 1S6, 
1^7 271^ 502.31U iiegiitioilof, 159.162, 
16^, 176, 261, i&4, 269,270,272,174, ^61, 

"amm, 217 

'Aiiir [ibn] Mii'clT Kiirib (d. 642. Ardb 
w2TrS(]r}^ ^2 

^Ainr ibii thin an Malcbu Abu ^Abdalliili 
(d. 905-4. ccjiiipjiiioti of Juiijyd- Q 48), 

142 

Lingcls, 5ij 6iH 95. l29^ ]55 h i66h 172, iScx 
196.216,282.285^ 186,402; Vi, ;\JiUiiites:, 
19,21,41-4:^, 4r^-48.50,5]-4i, 44-61, 
64-64,70,14.76-So, 113-14-, 

lao-i:, 116,128,241-43,257,295,306, 

HV 344' 333-34' 339-f>°' 39^- 4"“'^' 
413; of doLith, 194,424; prostiiition of. 

42. 58. 59, 68,78, 85, 111, 116. no. 297, 
551,4J2, 415: prDxiimte, 44, 56, ^8,63, 
77,86, no, iiip 193,1^7196,368; 
siibjecftoii of, 124. 41a 
^[liiikjls, 32S; va. Eniuuiis; 31, 119, 12^; 

iniiniji] imagery, lu 37. 61^81, 84, loS, 
119.139. 294, ^4,549 
atiiiihilulion {/bnJ"), 28, 31, 126,127, 157, 

IS8,165, 209-10, 130,161, 263-67, 29i(, 
314,311,322.323,328,373,383,388, 

4I7, 424,428,45Q, 451; Jiid MiLisLskikLt: 
{haqa'l, 13-16,63-64, 94,145,163,190, 
205,214,253,239,263-67, 269-70, 319, 

3^9' 349- 3<i3- 39^- 4™^^ 

All53n, Slinyfch al-Islam 'AMalLili, tlic hr 
of tlie 'liiriqaJi (d. 1088), xi-ii, xix-u(, 
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i6^-6G; prayers/sayi] kg^s of, iz, 26, 3^-3^, 
44,43,85-86, lOi, 127,131,137,13S, 160, 
16], 162,170,171, 180-82, 208, 210, 222, 
130, 232, 233, 239, 241, 249-3], 2 5<^59- 
261, 265, 270-73, 297, 301, 302, 303, 321, 
324, 335, 346, 348. 358. 360. 361, 371. 

372,376, 385,399,417-2S, 432; Boot of 
Ijdve [mahahhat-nama.}^ ifs, 261-G5, 
3I0-11. ^22-23, 593, 422-25,455-3^ 
Foriy-Tu-Hu GimpieTi {ChihU it fuAl), 
XX., 17-28,19-3P, 176-78, 2iQ-n, 335-^8, 

394-96,405-6, 430-52. 436-57; Uji^ 

f/zzndjicsd Fdt/ds {Fjd ?Fidyrfd?z), xx, 141, 
158,16G-G7,178, ^87, 210,246, 2G4, 272, 
293; o/"TrtM^/era 

(iVJdTzJjd J^-icf'frJjt), XX, 158-39, 211-13, 
149, 2(v2, 269, 292-93, 312 
apology i67f 169. 183,257 

jppetitt (s/jj^zTi'if), 68, 8i, 85, in, 115, 
124-25,117,13Q, 13Z, Z21, 226, 281, 

304, 520, 52S. 3S6, 591. 42S, 43s 
approval {fidii. rfdn'dn): divine, 101,173; 
Cr-cuter, 175-75 
105-6, liSp ^9^; 228 

Arafat 156 

Araslk (l-EgeiKljFV Lirclier [jf Persiu), 368 
Arbcri), A. J., 287 

a It 57, 3j6. -545. Sii itlso bow 

7 irif, 163, 231 
ArtdoHtp 36,283,527 
aitisanry (^rrV),iiLtifatts (itfrzJV'), divine, 
^9. ^7. 53-^6, 61J, 103,109, J16, iz6, 
144-45^ 158,160,206,399,429; 13 nd die 
Arti^ii 18.39. ]i6, l6i, 13^, 181, 

30i-z,3i9, 37^, 394 

ji5ceiit to Cod , 12, 37, 43 ,150-52,345. See 

dbo zzzfVJ; 

asoctii'j^fiik, 481 
189, 328 

Asldamni [ina Inst nea 111 school of Kakin}, 
90,149 
Adiktli, 136 
240 
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Asiya (Hic wifi: gf Phj-Kich), 4^^ 
mrm", 15 

Asciui’ lii]it 'Uiiiays. (wife- gf Jj'far iLm AbT 

T^lib). 415 

^spirdtion 19^ 39, 44, 50, 72, 84, 

86,109, izo, 1^4,15^. 1^5,10,164,175, 
ifty, iftfi, 191-9^, 209, 

244, 259^ 266^ 282j 294^ 295, 307, 32D, 

i55. ;74:403,407, 4^4.428.4^? 

□ ssfhcijligiiisni, □.u^nciia Kiie; dIIict^ with 
Ood iihiri;), i6h 30, 76,133,136^ 140, 
158-61,173,193, L99. 2£J7, 219, 231, 233. 

^74- 3*^^- 39^7' 4" 

hit-ness 26-28^ 119. 202 

attdcJiinent Caiaqa), 144, 158, 160,163, 173, 
189, 190,164, Z70, 274, 317, 319, 321, 328, 

346,419 

"Attar, Fiirltl al-I>Tii (d. ]i2i)r-vi\. xxii, 171 
atlniLtioii ijddhhd], (.liviiic, 184-88, 193, 
2iOv 334^ 161, 266, 269 h 3o6h 309, 

320, 340, 344. 396 

jttriljuteH (.Sj'firO, 107, 2f>9, 313-14, Jiviiic, 

13-20, 22-23,26. 31, 32^ 45, 46. 51. 55, 73. 
87,95,128. 141, 2C4, 267-6S, 272,280, 
304, 307, 311. 321, 31&. 331. 343, 386, 394, 
400,407^ 414,422; crcritiiiTclly, 15, 21, 37^ 
49, 51, 74. 79, 113, IlS, L£], 130, 140, 145. 

I7Z, 2ZO, 2Z9-30, 2^4, 266, 30D, 323-24, 

^57’ 407- 412- 414^ 4=4^4^^- 

432,434-35; cl Lv Lilt v^s. crtatuLtlv, 67, 
77-So, lOD, 124, 138, 164 168-69, 
i8s-S6,190-91,205-6,209-io, 225,242, 
266, s88,291,297^ 378,388^ 429, 436; V5. 
act, 96,173. See Eii^jecit-’e; name 
iiviiricc {birs], 108,130,169,170, 3S7 
Avicenna (Jbn Sliid, i. 1037}, 105,150,283, 
327; lldhiyydl, 115, 283, 284;. hhdral^ 243: 
Hhitia 283-87 

awe Ibayha}, 21, 58-60. 66,152, 233,253, 
318, 33Z, 345, 406 

Ap^ (d 1057, favorite servant gf Sultan 
MahtiiiicL inidge of tlie ideal lover), 102 
asal, 32 


Azj r (Abiii hai Li's fat! le r), 236,401 

16 

Azrael ('Azm'il the angel of death), 114, 

bald] 73j 348^ 350; hula. 348, 350 
BalaaEiL Bper, 139, 338,439-40 
haq^\ 63 

BaqlT, Kilzbilian [A. 1209)^ 30,165: 

(tf Exphcalion, 30-32, 303—4 
hajif, Z54 

Bel {kimi 8.10.13,14, 37,175-76.204, ^4 
beauty (ftti Sit, jamiil]. 86,115,183-S4, 201, 

203-4, ^4^' ^7^^ ^^4' 

366.401, 411, 435. 4365 clu-iiic, 82^ 177^ 

183, 204, 211, 217, S33-34. 253, 306-7, 310, 
331, 362, 391, 392, 41DL of rlie Prop! let, 

153, i8S; as Bic object of love, Sa, 84^ 115. 
203-4, ^^4^ ^c6r 3'^. 5i4r 

316, 317, 319, 323, 326, 328, 331, 351, 352, 
356, 367, 385, 390, 409.410; of til c 
workl, 29-30, 331. 343: ajid niajesty, 17, 
19,20-21, 31, 36, 54-55, 60, 65, 87, 92, 
120.144,163. 20a. 211, 217, 253-55^ 157. 
358, 260, 268,274, 306, 308, 320, 331, 
54^-4?. 

iiglinc5s.29-30t 101, 114,128,168, 

176-77, 203-7, 

433-34: the 11 Lost heaiiliful (/msnd). 34, 
212.235. P7i bcniiitiful-doiiig (p/zslt?]). 4. 
166,176-77,197-99. 2-12-15. 

01p 4^='Sf Cud'a, 11,13, 

68, 85,103. 123 k 199^ a]ii 34 415- 
See also Adam 

bet^i Liner a Lid advjiiceci, 65, 192, 25S, 327, 

349 

Beginniiigless (u^cz/j, and Endless, 16-17, 

^9^ "^4^ 3?^ yy. 

264. 297^ 29®. ^1^-17^ 3^4' 34^^- 354- 
413-14 

being (hdsit, ^dWn), 15D; af Cud, 17,18, 59, 
16], 171,199, 274,175, 332, 361.414; and 
noiibeiiig, 33 ^ 58,90,190, 211^ 220,237, 
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2% 313, :JZ4, 38^1, 

39 J. ^qiG, 4ic?,4i9,i(j6; r«ilni of, S^, 14?, 
fl66, J41,357,407; of ihiiigs, 17,29,115, 
120,159,264,2GG, 315, 459,4J2-i3,4J4, 
430 c of self 70 , H?0, 101 , 103 , 139 , 190 , 

211, 338, 385, 389, 400, 424, 413, 432, 

Sefii exiiteiKe 
belief 250, 3^57, 

iis hwIrtingH 156-57,417 
Bell, |o£epli Norciniiil, sijt, wli, x\v, 

beloved OjirfWjufcH 411; CJod 

as imn \ 175-210,18^, 584, sS6^ 2SS. 

^ 6 , ^Qo, ^ 1 , yi, yo, ^ 97 : niiin as 

Cod's, 53,54,84,86,110,189,286-87^ 
296, 315, 519, 4LI- severity of, 356, 580, 
^90^ jiid lover, 10, ]i, ^5, 41-4^, 164, 
a6^H 265, 280^ 292^ 29 296, 299, 
504, ^06. ^15-16, -^18, 5^0, 555^^67, 

■jfifi-yo, 417-20, 422-2^ 

bcw ildcTincnt (/myreds 19, 45. 47h 51, 9111 
118,145,158,161,171.216, 240,155, 269, 
145 . ^69, ^92, of 

Liitclloci:, 26, 95^ 116.268^ 404. 425^ ill 
love, i6j, 179. 21^, 289. 294, ^45, ^ 56 , 
57 *- 72 , 17 ^^ 5 ^ 5 - 3 ^^ ^99, 4:1^ 

[tiblcn 41, 596 

bid \ 157 

bljiiie {mdJdmci), rto, 70, 74, ^59, ^7^, 

417-20 

blessings (rtrrrrtd and Blessings-Giver 
(rnun^ippz}, 188, 207, 217,2^4, 241, 
body. S^<? spirit 

bo-soiD friendship { klitith ), ^9.254. 264, 
^2^27, ^29, ^^2. 3^7, ^99-4™. 4°' 

bounty justice 

bow (^trws), two bo^^=s^ 57,129, ^52,154,179, 

m - -H 5 ^ 7 . ^75 

Bowering, Gcrhiird, 440 
Bretlineii of Limpid ness. S^e Ikinvin 
A-^ri 

Bfi WYi Sipli (d. io^^- eDinpnion of 
Daqqaq). 5^5 


BiLddhisiii, 263 

Bnfcliilrn Abu Ibr^liiin Mustainli { i . 
i042“4^ijl, 287, 29Zr ^20- hfitrt ' uf ^ 

288—92 

Bor^q, 42, ^9, 566, 410 
burning (sijj), 54, 68,128, i45,22'5. 251, 255, 
192, ^o 5 , ^19. ^42, 344, 356. 369, 379, 

4 ^'- 4^7 

Biitlijyna (belo^-ed of die poet Jinin^d . 
701X409 

By^aiitiiini, |02, 3 Ck^ 

eaprice ( hci ^^' a ), xxh , 68.127,130,151-5^, 
158,174, 211, 289, 306, :j2o-23„ 325, 399, 
405,407. 428,431 

cause (^fWd. 15^ 16, 48, 84, 101. 109, 

137,169, 177,181, 285, 286, 325, 327 :j39, 
344^ none for God^ 17^ 34^ 53, 54^ 64. 72, 
78, 91,129,159. ^05, 346, 337; none foT 
hvc , 35. 295, 304-6, 322-23, ^29, 346, 

405^ 409, 41U First, 93^280, 285, 286; 
escjpe from, 158,16^. 264, 270,174, 347, 
337, 389,424: jfecoiidLirv ( jinhah ]^ 228, 

134, 2*3, 305,411, 43s 
Cdve, Cotiipanlons of, 338,439 

certainty 125, tjo , 202, 236, 304, 

37&. 379.419: kvcb of, 53.135 
clidineleon, 59,257, 31^ 
cliarjcter { khislut }]^ 203, 208, 216, 293, 319: 
of Muli^nniiiudH 155^ 190, 205-6^ 208-9, 
364, traits 105,. 107,108, i68“-7i, 

196, 2o:j, 205-12, 213, 216. 253, 2E2: ugly, 
130^ 135-36,138,139,3215 becoming 
cliaracteitzed by Cod 5^206, 209-10. 

211^, 2l 6, 220, 303. 304, ^26, 341, 433-35 
clinrity 333, 370 

clidstiseinent l \ tdbiih ], 31^ 134,157, 242, 

291, 323, ^78 

cherubiin (tczrrE^bfy^'fTJi)^ 46, 50,59, 77, 86, 
193 

clievaiier (jd i+vjn??zdrJ, ^rl!d), pjlli dF, 
136,107. 2il, 173, 370, 372, :ja6, ^97, 432. 
4 M 
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trliiltlreii, 17, 27, ^4, ^2; zjil-J fdllit:!, fii, 71, 
244. See < iki } lUQlher 
cli[^cilry(7tfwJFjffltrrcfr), 354. S^e tr/so 
(.Jievalitr 

Clirhti^niity, 24,26,149,198^ ^f> 3 ^ 4 < 52 ^ 43^1 
435 

circle (JiiVrd) ofexlskcice, G. lo, -57, 
76^132,1^5,256, 

cibiy (^fV, ^■T^J)^ of Adiiin., ^{,4, 42,111-12, 

lid. Set cr/i&dLisl 

color (rern^, 14, ^5, 5^>, 70,94,1^0, 

140^ i= 54 j ^]6. ;; 95 . 42i,4^2'-^6: 

colorlessiieis, 4.52-54 
coimn^ind two cam niiands (c rent ive 

^iiiid religiously 48, 64, 74. 87-95. 
101. 149-50,1^75-76.180,205-5, 

279, 405, ^JO-51, ■^82-84- crciilivc, 195, 
254, 256, 260, 284. J12y J22, J40. 541; 
religions, p, 55,135, 12^, 14s, 326. 343. 
565, 410^ coiEiiiuiidE and ]^Tolii]}Ltioii£, 

8y 88.91,92y 155,161. iji, 274,551^ 

coiLiiiidiiclinents (ju-uiiifr}, 55, 

240, 295, 405,40G, 4LD, 414,415, 441 
COlDlDOtl people (^flFFFin), 157^ iGj, 202^ 215^ 
249, 501, 404: imd elect (and elect of 
elect), loi, 158, 217, 219-22, 224, 229, 242, 
245^ 258, 274, 282. 410, 511, 522, 552 
coinpanioiisliip (^ufiAfj), 52, 254, 272, 288, 
2 c;d, 548, 458—59, 5G4, 405; ^viili God,, 

59, 214, 221, 265, 27c, 272, 274, 298, J2I, 
335 . 343. 

conduct (srfral), 208; of the Propliel, 155, 

397 . 43 >437 

conformity (FFZtrw^/tF^i;), li 8, 154.151, a88, 

z^i, HJ 5 , -9(5, 303, 33C.-3Z, 337, 364, 430, 

4 'S 

conjunction 106, 328. 262, 

conheinpliitioii (luuj/nTftijdii}, xi, 31-3:, 36, 
46,117,110, til, 124.141-43,15®" i&i. '^5f 

Ip, 181,186-88, 20Z, Z14, zi^, Z17, ZZ4, 

138, zy ), 141,133, *65^7, 173, 

274,303,304,308,316,3:1, 342,346, 


355. 37^' 37“-9ir4i°- 4^4^ 4^^; uliilioii 

of, 37,135,267,414,431 
contentment Iridd ), 35, p, 167-70,177, 

187,189, zjj, 274, Z93, 297, 303,329, 376, 
386,407, 437 

contmetion (fci6d) mid expansion (JSitist], 
19,44, Z54-J3, i jS-p, 4ZO-2J 
courtesy iadah )^ 2.9-50, j6, 59,122, 125, 
l88.216.234, 504, 527^ 400. 405 
covenant ('rt/rd), 29, 59, 58, 71, 125,171, 195, 
255, 24S, 256,274, 295, 298, ^q6, ju, 520, 
4oiy 407^ 410: of Alast. 43^50y 117^ 214, 
547, 348-50,410; of tove, 45,119,150, 
5-00, 546,411,419 

creation { kiwlq , ^f/frrzrF/j/r), 30.2Z. 25, 27. 
102,112, lGo. 205-S, 211,159, rtJsoti 
for, H, 18-19, il. ^10-11; 

contrasted ^^'ith RcaL 79, 94,135.155. 
iGi, 175, 241, 294, 355, 391. See <sfso 
.Adatii; love 

Dilute, 43 

DiitjcjiiLi, Ahll ^AI L (d. 1015; G rst j;l iJidili of 
QiisliiiyrTli 16^, 19jp 376^ 296, 409 
dtrrrt?ri/'i, disr \^' lf ^ hl . 140, 192. 383 
DjvwI, 18, 75, 127, 196, zzS, Z47,198, 5G8, 

'i74> 377 -J%- 4 ^J 

Diiyliiml, HjSiin a I- (d. ca. 1000), xxii, 

280 

death p 176-77, 245-46, 299, 369-75- 
SeeaSsci killing; life 

deception (??zczi^r), 157, 1G7,170,144, 509, 

decree (i/ttzijj], qnd ^ y . di^^Lne, 14, 17, 52, 54. 
17. 47 > 71. 7 + 75 . 82, 84, IDO, 103, 

158. 161. 168. 169^ 175-7G, 177, 182. 191. 
354, 255, 358, 263, 270. 304, 508, 310, 522, 
3461 39 ^r 4 ^-^. 41 PI 

coniinaiKl, 74-751 82, 88-95. 
deiforinity 106, 305,209, 284, 

286 

dervish ( duTWifth ], 140,192, j66. 585, 384, 
593, 595. 437^ 430p 436. etl$o po^^rly 
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I^C 5 iFe{pwdt 2 ), L84-&7, i£Q, 171 , 397; 

cliviiie, 23 ^ 33, 185-S6, 290-91; de&irer 
(= !HitLt;f),44, 18^-37, j3y-9z, zii, 258, 
55 ^tSk 59^ dcsircdn iSf>- 37 ,189-91, 355 
desj>iiLr, 45. 30,141. 254, ?47^ 37^^ 39^ 

desiiiiHLOii (j/ 7 di), 74, 96, loo—101, L03, 330, 
551. 3 ^ 4 - 3 ^^- 

detachment, 39,139, 173,224. 227,295, 328, 

174 . 577 

dhat, 15, 313 
311 

dhikr, 110-1L, 230, ^S-49 

nhii'l-Nfiii uJ-Misr] (d. 860; Siifi tenclier; 

Q 19), 166, 334-35 
[/Fn, S, 196 

diacipli; (mwrfd), 185-3^^ 

disctpliiic {riyUdo}, 70,117,130,134,138, 

139, 188,10^, 214, 247,2S2. 322,415 

d laoiijgjgeniEi it ), 187, 109, iid, 

J44-45,159, 318. 339, 351, 3^-14. 373^ 386. 
407, 429. [f^sio solitary: solitaiiiiess 
dldoyiallry { pfa "], lz^ ii, 30, 32, 48-49, ziz, 
307. 347. See also loy^nlh' 
disobediente obedience 

dLS]>criii[)]i {fdrcf}^ 240. Seealuo to^;£;l]Lt;r- 
ncs 5 

disposition, innate 3S, 37,112,120, 

220, 230, 433 
c/jyti, 370 

driniLeiiness iiitosicahoii 

duality (/idiidw'Eyvd}, 179, 189, 

261,271,391,421-12,428 
dunya. 131 

dust (ibdt, /urdb): of Ada mites, 35, 45,, 
^3-54,109,111-16,123, 131,134,18^, 214, 
* 94 - 54'r 35 *> J 53 - 54 . SS 9 . 

416; esH^ntial poverty of, 35, 55, 63, 140, 
257, 271, 3S7, 427-28^ virtL.ies af, 61-69, 
113-15, 122, 344, 396, 413; vs. file, 52, 

75* ^54^ dust 

inrTtci^ (cJ/iarm) ,ind snnliglil, 315, 

391-92,409. bee cli;iy 
d£isf, dusfE, xxv-x^ivi, 240, 32:^, 325, 3^6 


ecstasy (u-d/d), 126, 179, 1S7, 294, 319, 400 
cffiicenn:nt(rr?Liftu7, 160, 235,147, 262, 265, 
322, 349. 422. bee iitso afrimiation 
E^ypl, 60,107, 2 cj 8, 308 
elect {tAdfs), 140,142, 261,173, 30Q, 371, 
373. bee (dso common peojde 
elixir {ihJrl 33, 39:^. 4^1,433, 436 
emigration [/if?ni), 162-65 
encoLinter with God, 6-7, 42 -' 43 , 

77 * r> ^ 55 - 54 * ' 7 ^ 214* ^*- 4 ^* = 75 . 

29^, 298, 301, ■302,4^2 
Endless (tffct/rf). bee Beginniiigless 
enemy dtis^EJiiiOiX 265; of Cod, 23, 

71,153, 291, 375; Ihly; as, 52,66; soul as, 
132-34.196; other than God as, 175, 233, 
1 ^ 5 ?, J57 

Rntity 262, 269 

Ernst, Carl, xvi 

Essence 15-17, 94,115,262,270,2S5, 

5 ' 7 * "^= 9 * "^ 94 * 47 * 4 ==: 
hiitcs. -3-4^ 11,19, 31, 69,113, i6o-6j, 
268,269. = 74 * =^4- 5L=-i4. 551^ 5^6 

3 & 5 * 388 

estrangement {iijgjcinagi) franiCod,. 159, 

167,170,26s, 270, 271, 332-33, 433. b*w 

afsfj strangers 

eternity iy ^ idmu }, lo, 14, iq, 31, 31, 53, 54. 
69, 79, 91,160,1S3,237, 257, 274. 280.. 
189-91. =99* ^^* 5*=* 5*^^7* 5=9* 559^ 
361, 374, 4ttx 415, 436; geiirtcncss/lovc, 
17,41,98,109,117,288, 429; atid new 
arrival, 15,17^67, 77, 153-54, >5^-59* 
a8S, 316-17, 330, 390, 394 
ethics, 204-10^ 417. bfft also character 
Eve, 41. 41, TOr 74, 84, 163,148, 347, 428 
Ever-Merei fill (w/irrn). See ,AlhMcrei6il 
exile {gimrtxii 74, 87,165, 214, 223, 224 
existeiice {wujudX 6, 8, io, 31, 37,46,49, 
53-54, 58*60, 67, 79, 114, ilOn 111, 118, 
139,149-jo, 137,183-84, 204,226, 271, 
183, 284, z 86-^7. 302, 31 z, 349, 353, 357, 
367, 36S, 401,413, 421,412^ eirelc of, 6, 
10, 36, 37^ 76,316; God’s^ 30j 233,274, 
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existence {u'ujud} (eonhiiuicd; 
iB6. 527, ^iiid iioi^existeiice^ 

1%, ^9-40, 61, 64,15^, 76, S4, 94, ioi, 

140,15^-54, ^5. 

56L ^8^, ^85, 394 409-10, 41 i, 450-^1. 
Sfi^ dka beicl* 

c\prej;sian 68, ^19, 419; 

be)'01ld^, 159,161^16^, 140, 261^264, 
27^^72, 274, 281, 295, ^02, 410-12, ^22, 
420,450,45ft 

eye-sijyke {nyd^), 155^ 155^ 169-70,189, 
199, 52] 

faculty 105-6^ 281., 289, 420. 

dfiW potency 
fadfi^il^, Z06 
fihuu 229 

fa i til {JHjj?j). 17,25, 74. 89,95, 

160-65, '77? ^^^1 '95“y9^ 001—2, oil, 
iJi-13. ly ), 132^ 13j, 246. 273, 300,321, 
326,331-33,339, 362, 365; degrees of, 
222-05, 240-4 E. lSl^c d^ao Linlsetief 

Faithful SpiTiH^Hibricl), 60^ 552 
fanuliarity {idfa, dsirFiJ*i): witli God, 25, 

52, 56, 57,109,1^9, i6d, 199, 026, 254, 
2^8, 2^0,251, :6o, 269, 295, 514, ^29, 

567, ^89, 597, 4^4-^5, 4:56: \vitli ollieis, 
599, 415; iiiHf eatra [lament, 200,455 

fana'r 

fa<^r, 193,58^: /tn?Tr, 140 

FarjbL, al- {d. 950), 2S0 

ford, i^6, 171 

firq^ 156, 260 

fa:;ti]9;, 102-5, 3°^? 34^ 

fatlicr, f|i.iaiLhi;s ofn 27, 66^ 71, 81, 99^ 

135 

Falilio, 185, 198, 215, ^oS 

Fiitimnihil-Zniirli (d- d^iu^htcrof 

tlie PropJiet and \vife of *All). 35s 

fdtlah, 590 

kirikhnwfl, 71 , 85, 100, 167, 145,147, 255, 
259, 332^ 348, 559, 588,408, 435. S&c oho 
iiujK: 


felicity 47, 59, 417-28^ aEifl wretch¬ 

edness, ij, 197,231, 510 
fiiidii]^ (wLj?ijii, ydfl], 79, 126,151, i6t, iGz^ 
1671 171, i 8 g- 8 i, 18^,217, 119, 229, 230, 
232,255, 256, 262,265, 269-70,294. 

3CJZ, 303,319,343,333, 36(1. 3B3.419; 
ppcccflcj; secl;in^, 180-81,195, 250, 424, 
561. 427^ God as the 8'oiiiid, i8o^ 210, 
264, 270, 294, 521, 524, ^61, 43.5. Stutf aho 
seeking 
firiiq, 540 

FirdawsT (d. ca. iooo), xii 
fire: aflo^c, 45, 49-50, 64, 121, 125, 107, 131, 
i6ij 215, 236,240,257, 500-405^ 525, 542, 
352, 360. 372; of hell, &7, 98.177, 240, 
345,406. ^Y€^ alfio hiirniii^' dust 
204, 250. 453 

follow tug (iltibny. guiddiice, 7, lo, 30, 43, 
88,150; Ml ill a 1:11 Iliad, II, 55, 151—52, 155, 
162. L72,185-86,195. L97 j 205s 105-61 
209,21S. 251, 260^ 293, 403-4, 322, 337. 
365,, 395, 597-98 
Footstool (t[(rsr| See Tlirouc 
forget Fulness (nrsMri), 110-11,195, 205, 
248-49, 251, 2A>9, 427 
forgiveness divine, 25,18,46, 

58, 68, 73, 95-104, 313, 396, 304, 350; 
iuevLtability of, 75-85 
fenii (s?jrci}, jixi, 103, 107, 2 o8^ 267, 275, 

383, 285. 286, 396, 307, 309, 311, 322, 474, 
386, 4Q4, 430; tliviiio, 87, ]o6r 115, L16, 
178. 197,203, 204, Z06, 286, 521, 587, 390, 
411; liuniaiu 14, 36, 46, 49, 64, 99, ]i6, 

L19, izo, LZ7, 140, 134, L44, L45, ZQ4, 304^ 

wodd of, 49,145, 271^ Fonn-Giver 
(jrrtFMW'HTr), I07^ 201, 204, 282, 304 
freecJotiL, 8-9, 85,149-50, m, 217, 5Q5, 

320, 330. 375. 489, 596. 436-471 and 
predestiniition, 88-95, i7?“76r 415; free 
choice (ilditiydr}, 94, 171, 22irZ4u, 247, 

42^. 4^9 

friend dust), 27, 61; God as^ wvi. 78^ 
L17,141,160. i6z, 174,189,190, 295,197, 
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^1+, 326, ^iq, ur CtKl, 47, 

S^, C> 3 , nq, 136, iiS, 1^1,160,171,19a, 

20^, 240, 24^, 291, 294, 297, ^25, 335, 

367,404,4zS, 435; zj]l 4 ?:[]eiiiv, A 72, 

84, 8*5, 1^9 . 174. IQQ , 245. ^32. 349. 578, 
433' friendship xKv-xxvi, iH, 

5^. ?y. 7^. ‘^7. 37». ^4^ 242, 

244, 246, 2^, 151, 273, 289,297-300, 311, 

321, 323-26, 328-29. 331, 332. 334-3B. 
340, 356, 358-39, 362, 371, 384, 385. 

W4-^5 p ^ 9^. ^99. 4^4’ 4°i-^- 4=^7. 

435. love 

Fiiday] ibn Myid, Abfi "All (d. S03; Stifi 
tcjclicr Jtid repEiitjiit tliiicf' Q 20), 308 
fiiiuh^ 232 

Ojhrieh 38, 4Z, 59, 77, 103, 114, i]6, JZQ, 

178, ]88,191, 225, 233,297, 334, 364, 368, 
3S4. 425,426: Ikditli of, 4, 166,397-99, 

Garden 96,123, i74-7Si 276, 

307, 344, 355, 370; ^nd Fiire, 98. See aho 

jxiTjJb^e^ 

gender, 26. 2j3-j4 

^neiosity divine, ]6,19, 

zi, 12, 27, z8, 45,48, 50, 36, 61, 63, 67, 

73, 82, 83, 87,9S-97, too, 123.129. 206, 
212, 222,223, 241, 252, 257, 260, 300, 309, 
326,^66, 39Z. 413. 426,43Z 

Gentle (fa/j/"), gentleness { hitfj , ]^. i95^ 

asid severity, 2C-22, 28. 37, 69,72, 89, 

91. ]L5, L2I-2Z, ]z8, 253. z6q, 343, 344 
^kiidab, 124, 281 
gfhml 17 
^ aya , 3Z7 

gkayr, 134, 318, :^^-,ghayr(i, 134, 318, 396^ 
ghfivUrf 396 

Ciijzjli, Aliiiud (d. 1J26), .\.\i—xAili, 

417-iB^ Saw^nih, 299, 303, 311-18, 

388-90,418-22 

Giijzali, MLiliJiiimad (d. iiii}, 3, 

to6, 113, 109, 219,417, 440; lhya\ 115, 
156-57, 293^ KTFh?nu-yj' so ^ adat ^ 416-17 


Clijzi bi[] MLii]2]LS[iiiid, xxi' 

Ciffeii, 379, 369 

gnosis, gnostics, 231 

guiil, lii]jl 6, li, 36, 155, 24Z. 2&0, 

liis-fi?. J 55 

God ifsHah, kini<ia)ti^ \ of belief, 

Coilti^lsled wiili l>ord, 301; Codiiuod 

58, fti, 91 

gpd'Vbiriness 94, iii, 144,174^5, 

]^8,115,124-15, j^i, ^^4, -jS6 
good (t^^iyr), 290; loved by ail, 284-83^ 

God ils, 280, 283-86,^1 lid e^'il (sftcjrr), 7^ 
15, ig-^o, 55-5(5,104,519 
gratitude (R^iuir), 168,173 
Ciibirdcd Tablet (/fitv/r 66, 326, 

187.41^ 

giiidniijce (/iEiJd;ra), 7, 10, zo, 29,63, 8z, 229, 
321,404^ iind 111 isgLiidbi lice, 15^ %-&4, 
MT 

Jraftrb, Jixvi, 36,265 

iiiibii (Wd), 211,220, 29S, 329. 354. 356; 

estapiEig, 208,431,436 
h^dithy 15 

liaii, KJI, 164, 247, 546 
hii , 15? 

l.bilLaj (d. 922^ celebrated Siili inLirtyr)^ 

230, 302. 398 

11:1 Hd wing, declaring holy 27- by 

ungcb, 21, 37, 59^64.19?. J9^p 297. 
Hanian (PliaiLioh's bid^'isor}, 113, 131 
iidjjiJii, 213 

libiiids , hvo, of God, ^8,67, no, 120 
hitqTiq, 311 

Ha4|it^ali/iicl!^J^d, 92, 142, 157, 171,189, zoo, 
228-30, 232, 233, 251-52, 271, 272, 279, 
311^427-28, 436. tfko rcaliliy- 
Sliarlah 

haqq, 13, 30, 94 ^ ^ 9 ' i*?. 33® 

liiird Cbish (JT-cTijff j, 34, 44. 95,117^. 182, 236, 

3‘ 9 - 358, 3 59 - 3 V“ 

linfc, fo, 144, ^31, 544, 557, 
ihrwd\ x%iv 
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hid^?c of Names and Term^ 


hayii\ 40S 

haylxf , i53 

licJir^iy, siK 

dtt], 106, Li7“2^, i4i“45^ 

150-51,156^57,161.17^^71, i7®-79. 

^27, 2^6, 250, 272, 276, J20-ZI, 324, ^^4, 
5S6. 414. 416-17^ 450^ 451; ere of, 211, 

4 ^. 4^4: 

fliictiintion and in^c^!ned^acy of, lift, 
i2i-22h 141-42. (44, 512, 575^ Lis pl^ce of 
Codsgjze, 110,124,126, i -^ i , 1^4, s^8, 
20ft, 27^, 29^, '3.2 L, J99' js pljcc of love, 
53, 51. 59. 72,81, 125,12ft. 145,1&2, 

165,175,179,20^, 2^0,244. 246, 250, 2G7, 
ZTC^ 271, zftfl—S9, 297, 29ft, -JDO, ^], 
506-7,516,52a, 525.527.550,551, 
541. 555, ;6o, 575, 5B5,401,407, 411, 

422, 425;. js pLicc [jf kcimvl-cflge j]i[i 
recognition, 56, 57, 139. 3 25. 132^ 345, 170, 
181, 1S9, 19S, 201. 211, 2i6^ 218,126. 229, 
250, 252, 246, 25D, 32], 414, 424, 428- 

Lis pliicc of vision, uS-ig, 121,124-29, 
142, 156. 181, 2I],214. 222, 269, 501, 557, 
56f3, 40a: dissolLitioEi of, ifty, 210, 
226^ 270-71? vs. clny/body/.5onl, 49-^0, 
55,66,69,116-17, 

154-5 5, 167, j 05., 2 L E; pasijeiiaQTs of. 50, 
125, 259, 411- S>e ^T^Jo self: levels of 
liearen, 65. 87, 121, 247. 282 289, 529-50, 
^^7’ 4-’r and e^rlli, 15, 19, 4ft, 
50-52. 54, 59, &i . ilo, 119, laf?, 155, 209, 
255, 5*4, 520, 542, ^75, 589, 4LI-12, 416, 
420 

liccdlcssncss { gkafta ], 17, 29, 5B, 82,152, 
157,158,144, L45,156, iGi-62^ 169^ 195, 
245, 250, z8z, 299, 520, 594 
hell ld ? j ^ akh ], 45,145, £40- See fl/so 
pi^r^dise 

Hiddti] Titasiire, 4,18—19, ^3’ 3 ® 7 n 

jFiH, 4JJ 
162 

himma, 178 


ljir:i.44, 564 

holiness (ijE^d'sjj 60. 82, 120,127^ ]87^225, 
269. 505, 505, 559. 578, 4J4- uf a Libels, 

58, 57 76,87,116,15ft, 141. See 

liallowing 

llope {T(Sjci\ 240, 14 l; iii\d fear, 51. 77,170, 
172-75, 220. 225, 255-54, 256. 258, 502, 
547, 5G9, 579, 419? Lind love, 370-71, 246, 
500-501 

buhh ,. ssiv-ssvi, 9, 56, 288, 299 
HndliLiyfiri ibnal-VLiinaii (d. 65G? Coinpim- 
ion}, 518 

f [njwTn. ^Ali ibii 'IJHiiiiaEi (d. ci3. 1077), 

142, Z95L Jig 0/ the Veiled {Koshf 

al - maliiub ), 142-45, 292 

88,175 

Iniinmi beii^gs incLipuciH- of^ 54, 

67, 75,89, 91-97, LoS, 182-85, ^ 9 ^^ 

545; n^Ee^of in ereutioii, 7,46^ 54, 549- 
Ljs objects of bcgiiiiiinglcss lo^'c lind 
mercy, 10,16-17, 4^^ 47, 5 %, ^ 9 , 

76, 77, 81-4^5, 98—CJ9, 128-29, -''Orts 
of, 96,108,150,165, 195-96^ 20 j, 217-225 
makeup of, 109-10,124-25. i44-4>r 

41^—14; iiiiworHiiiiess of, lz, 17, 48, 68, 
96^ 99-105,129,138; liLiniLan iiLitnre 

142,160,171,192, 253. 272, 
527, 52ft, ^SG, 59L, 407. Sef also .AJjiii; 
migcls 

luimLlity, 65,67, 504 
I [inmil L. L57 
ftnsj], 205-4 
huHfii . 512 
hvloinarphisEiL, 107 

hypocrisy 145, 158, 156,169, 

198^ L99. 20a, 147, 586, 416 

I-ncs 5 (rnfljiTJ, 136, 247, ^54, 537,428, 436 

Ibisdif , 48 

iblis (proper illjiilc of Salan), 55, 42, 
135-36,300,174, 345, 375, 416? vs. Mum, 
42. 49, 52, 62-63,66-68, 7 ^^ 7 y 75. 
85-^7,89,1L4-16,120, J35, 248 
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Ihn 687^ cousin of 1:1 ic^ Proplict, 

tJuniii interpret r). 415, 427 
Ibi] al-^AnibT, Mnhyi'l-DTii (tl. 1240), xlii, 
]^, A 30, jj, 149-i], 17 ^. HF. 
221^2^2,257,397,41^9 
Ibi] Jl-Maiiii, Abn l-mis Aliin^id 

(d. 921' complin inn nf Jiiniayd, QiEr'iin 
iiiterpre^ei^ Q 73)^ 208, 297^ 34a. 400 
[lit] Kluflf. Si^. Abfi “Al>d2ill[ili 

Ihn Qiiyyim al-Jaw?.iyya (d. 135a), xix 
ll>n laymiyyHi (cl. 1528), xis 
IbrjliTin ibn Sliayban (d. Cii. 912; Sufi 
t-caclicr- Q 66), 147 

idol 139^ 179,236^ 2^9^ 30b, 399-400, 
4jot; beloved as, isi, 36S, 390 
Idri^ (j prophet nftrn idciiKni^] u'itli 
Enoch), 39, 246 

ifetiorance [i^shlliq. 30. 63, loS, 119, 174, 
246, 282, 320, 374, 391,404;. sjviii^j^rjcc 

71* 7 J. 77 

iJ(jsdJi,4, 24. ]66,197, 198, 212-13, 

291-93, 408 
ikhias^ 136,198 

Ikliwaii ai-Safr {ihi Brethren of Limpid- 
\iv, svii, 180—83, 439 
ddh (W-?r?jjV(J9<jJ, al-y 397 
284 

7 f^d, 305 

■^jVrr?, 227, 231J 393,440; 'ihn al-ukhtaq, 207 
’I'/a?] (d-najs, 105, 227 
i [] uj^Lii ^itiai k {t/idydO? 3~^7 li 6, 143, 
i6o-h], 139. 147,285, 3 IQ. 311. 319, 329, 
391, 392,413,419- World of, 317-18 
ijntfra, 161, 197, 212,113 
iniihition 218, 416-17 

inipenative, ontologicbal bind nioibil, 7-8, 
149^50 

incoinpprnhility 13,16,153^ 158^ 

159, J12, jSi, J94 

jEidi^eiice tiflai), liliilioii of, J40, 192—93, 
322,385. 391-92 

itrferenoe {isiitthiii.)^ 138,161,187, 222, 233, 
417 


LikhiLily: divEiHj, 19, 29,46, 36 , 153, 267, 331; 
V5. ^lni^c, 94,154 

Lniiovnition (fN'dV), 132,157,170.216,247, 

3 ^« 

jrzsan ksmil , 190 

InspLTbition [ilitam], iii, 144,154^229, 

37 ^ 

in^ellect, iTklelligtiicc [5, 105-9, 

118-19,124-25,143, 158, 202^218, 222, 
328, 413: JcKial. io6, 130,190,197; 

106,128, 28^ J k ic Til rchy of, 280' 3 i inits 
of, 30, 84, 93. 115, 129, 141, 154, 160,190, 
111, S53, i68,171, S73. 314., 393-94. 404. 
407, 415, 419-20- Universal, 283, 285; 
intellectual v ^. Irninsiiiittcd, 228^440; 
inlelligent Caqil ), 31, 93,145,144, 286, 
^- 9 . 4 V 

intention [raJrycj^ qustf}, 120,188^ 189,209^ 
120, 234, 307, 329, 330, 333, 358 
Likter-ccssHjn 14, 5Q, 71, 83; by 

bciaiityK S3, 84; by divine bittrihiitcs, 22^ 
33, 80,91, 432: by the Propliel, 38, 53, 
384 

intLiiibicy (un?), 415^422; with Cod, 44^ 82^ 
120,142,143,170,209.218,255,256,27a, 
290; Jiid awe, Z53, 238, 239, 298, 303, 

330, 322, 324. 360, 378^414, 424 
Liitoxiciition (siafcf), 92,119, 239, 270, 282. 

^^9. 3 ^. 88 ^ 8 S 4 . 859 . 360. 899 ’ 
410^ 414, 434; und sobriety, 44, 253, 

259,319. 324, 394 

Lik^varcl (fcafin), 318, 3S7, 414; and oLitwjid, 

13, 47. 49. 109, no, 14^, 153,161-63, *91. 
203,206^7, 208, 223, 242, 243, 371, 373. 
379. 89 S. 4 H. 4^9 

irfldij, 185, 397 

^lijqL hiUir nUDni (d. 1281), \iit, xxv 

"irfln, 231,44Q 

IsajCn 307 

rs/idira, xvi 

Uiiukael, 401 

vii-viii, x\\v-\y,v\, sSi, 184^ 289, 311, 
422 
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j>^(T]]], ]6i, 168, igVn 1^9^ 2]in 213: hhm, 

196,199. religion; subinisslo]! 

Isrdc^L ^09; C] I i Id PCI] ufr 39, 18S, 

^70, 4H 
ithbdt, 168 
156 

ittihod, ai 

26^- 

Jncolj, ij, ^arj, ^08-9, ^5?, 

jtidhho, 184 

jd/5’r 48 

jn^dr iljEi AhT Trilih (cl. fn-cj- elder broiller oF 
*A!t^ killed ill the Brittle of t^i), 42^^ 
JiiTdr (ibtj MulidiiuiijdJ^l-Sadiq (d. 765), 
76,89,1^1, Z74, ^99 
jitlit, 342 
icin{\ 156, iGo 
jamuL 20^; ?^rn:r/, ^41 
jcjilousy [ghoynj], ^1,128^ 154-35^ 

250. 294, yo&, ^18-19, ^55, ^71, ^85, 

^9^-97. 4°o-4^4^ 4°^^ 4^^^ 

420, 439 

Jerusalem, 42-4^, 597 

JeaiiH, Z4, 57, i]2, 1^1, 190, 199, zzft, ^^2, 

J54. 574. 40; 

Jelhro, 269 

Jews, iiz, Z59 

;f/jdd, 130^ 135, 24^ 

Job, 173, 307. 35&, 431 

JalL]i,355., 377 

joining {puyumt^nU 27, 45^ 129^ 1&9, 264, 
344. 346, 351,393,437; :nid cutting off, 

405 

Jonnh, 375 

Joseph, 27^ Go, 130,132^ 207-B, 256, 308-9^ 

33^, 367, 374 

jonriicy ^ayr], 130-31,187-88, 234, 
34G, 338-39. See d/so psitb to God- 

irjveliEig on llie ]^;j1Ii 

Jn II :3yd, Abo'l-Qiisiin (d- 910; outsidndiug 
Sufi teiicher in Biiglidbid; Q 43}, 16^. 

200, 220,129.230,17s, 430 


jLiris|jrLideiic;e (^c^^), xvii, 123, 176, ,203, 

204,112, 217,110, 231,13^, 248, 280, 322, 
362, 381 

justice fedl), 89, jzq: ziiid bounty, 10, 23, 

111, 15^, J45,384 

Kiijlhiili, 139, 164, 193,199, 4C>o, 40S 
Kn^h [ibn] ^IJjnris (d. 672; CninpiiniGn}, 98 
KiilibiidliT, Abfi Bi^Lr (d. 990), 287, 320 
K^jlaus XV LI, 5-4, 6. i3G-57, 203, 

204, 219, 2G8, 280, 381; views on 

love, XXV, 24, 279,288, igi, 340, 362; 

Kj b] expert bnuf93,157, 
416-17 
JbF?F?df, 327 
Jtuj; 436 
48 

tcFsi, 90 
kashf 26S 

Keeler, AnnalH:!, xvi, xvii, xviii^ yxi 

Kluidljiii (die Prophefs First wifc)j 364 

kfiefJ, 143 

khafid, 318 

khelJh 364 

khefq, 205 

KliLirijites (curly sectiiriun gnonjs), 24G 

Wl JSS. 117 

Wjju-'/, 253 

t/iaiTaif, 317 

Wfiyr, 204 

Kliidi (Moses's guide in Qiii'an 18:65-4^2), 
lG6, 22&, 246, 3^8 
205 

Libia li (^j'ii^tF}, 5,43, 34,131,158,164,202. 

259, 29S. 3J2-J3, 397-9S, 399 
killing by lovc/Cod, 137, 

242, 263, 344. 3^55, 3G5, 179. 4^^. 

by discipline, 24^, 247 
kind] ip, 334-36 

kiiDuers (*uf(FFnJ"). See recogtutioii: 

letogiIE2er; ntjnu 

hiowlcdgc 227-28, 23U Cod 5, 

iG-18, 33-34, 37,46. 47, >3-^5, Go, 65, 
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y % &4, &6, yo, yj, loo , iQs-3. 144, 

154.1^8,161,174, ]7i-76, iSs, igq, 204, 
i£q, 275, 290, r ^47, 378; tuinun, of 
Gutl, L 4 -J 5 r A 72, 160,14J&, ^27; L]ILIII:J]|! 
gencr:3lly, 4ft, 60-6], 79,90, 99,107-9, 
119,115^ L58,166,169,177, ]B0r207, 246. 
261,169, 272, 274, 28S-82, 3iS, 411, :^28, 
1.9J-94’ 4^^^' 

limits of luiinijb:i, ]8o, 315, ^rj, jSz, 

38 3. 390, 4'^4-5? 4^7? 4^"^ (^■'^ 
in^cl!c^:h); JBorts of, 2 i8-2d, 228-'^7, 246; 
stiiges of, 180, 230,231^, 335^ of certJLut}; 
53; Ck?tl-^iveL^ (/dcfripijt^}, 229, 232, 261; 
on luimun ^VTirlh^ 109,119, 125, 4131 iJS on 
ob-sJiiicIo, ]8o^405; iiii<l pnioticc^ 177,196. 
404, 436- tiLiiisiikitted i^ekI liiteliectLuii, 
228—44a; n 11 k iio^^ jlsil i t^' nf CoeJ , 
92-93, 397. Sttij/so ncfcjlizriKoin 
recognition 

Korali (Qjrriii, ^VToltliy ineiuher of 
Moses's coniiniiiiitys'^'rillowcd by tlic 
etartli), (56,113 

^roJiino, 281 

Liibld (d. ca. 661 ■ Cojnpaiiiosi a ltd 
]»et), 13 

106: Miitifat iii 4 fKGtiiyy<i, 306 

Layla, .™i,4V 319, 359 

leu ri li I ]y ('j'/m), 227,235. Seit islf {{} k nuw ]- 

edge 

Lel>anon, 401 

libertiues ljhahistiyyd ? i )^ 246, 262 

life {and flea til), ]^-]6, iS, 106,113,1561 
245-47,158.2^5,316,343,348,360, 3G5, 
369-72,377,37a, 406,413-13,432; life 
with Cod, 115,179,246,349, 337. 383, 

ligliL (itur), 31, 78, 109—10, izS, 391—92, 
2Qi-ii diviiic, ^1,8], 189, ijo, 171,284, 
298,, 303-4, 329.37&, 42-9. 4'3>; Mull a Lil¬ 
li ladai I, ^8; of k oQ^^ledge/ret o^E] i L ioi L, 

57. ^57. 1^7. 103 , 

215. 2i8, 228, 2^0^ 333, 340. 255^ 269-70. 


3tji, 301, 304, 305, 321, 329, 414,417, 428; 
of Icn'e, 3^, 80, 81,143,197, 398, 336, 
428;ofpro\isiiity, 161,171,179^ 302. 265, 
272; oftlic spiril/licaii, 81, LZS, 

134,181, 218,437,424, 429; and darfclies.n, 
15, 66,110-11,163^ 356 
IjilipidEies:; (¥d/d'), 33,65, 67, 72, 73, 79, 

112, 122, 138, ziD, 23^, z:j9, 2^, 257, 271, 
289, 292, 332-33, 357, 3Q1, 407,433, 427, 
428; of love^ 144,156, 301^ 33*; i* Ibnpid 
one, 94,1^, 28] 
liiietige 34, 47, 261, 334 

Logoi, 35, ^7-38, 150, 17; 
loidliood (ni/fEiihj y>^), 11, 14,18^22, 43, 

30, 32j, 37,86,113,124^ 128.182^ 199, 22L 
271, 274.30], 33^, 362.384. 414; and 
ncTVJiitliood, 12, 31,4^, 47? 4^ 89,117, 
139. 20^^ 262,300^ 326, 37S^ 383^ 427 
Lote Tree { iidra ), 42. 4^, 58, 77,179, iSS. 

loH^, Kv, \j;iv-x.\vi, 4,153, 3 o^^ 290-3]&, 

322, 341, ■381-82, 3905 begtniiijiglesi, 

69, 77, 81-82, 88, i ) S , 16], 165, 
29C-91, 298, 299, 300, 337, 424; and 
con fortuity, 288,291, 395, 396, 303, ^33, 
4™’ t^ox-eiuiit of, 43, 

43-44,46, 300; crciitive, 6-lo^ 2 Qi 13-24, 
28-29, 128-29,1^5:- 279-80, 

283—87, 312, 336; die cJivLiic Fi;aeiice, 
312-13, 317, 388, 417, 422; foLiiididion of, 
SI, 19a, 141; > 1 . IJ- 4 'r 4 j- =H. 

280, 30D, 328, 346, 4.17; i Lie\] 5 rEiinibi lily 
of, 235, 291-912, 293, 29^; iiiiildc ill man/ 
M till 11^^,181^283, 5^6. 327, 

381-82, 387; iolerpernoEuI, xxii-wiii, 
279, 331-38: 31 id fciioivlcdgc, 2^j-36, 3]^, 
^17; lost in, ijo, :71, ^15, jii, ^14,417; 

mark of, 262, z6^, 297, 298—991, 301, 318, 
31^, 337, ^38; metaphorical and trnc, 
\i-vLi. 101, 279, 297, 325, 330-3], 1136. 

411; nnitiial, 10, 24, 63; Diigiii of, 4^3, 64, 
310-iin 316, 347-48,413^ perfection of, 
390,4185 precedence of Cod s over 
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love (t:oc]tj[iuetl) 

111 sin's, iq, h, Bq, lOi, l 5 l, 

299, -^oo-, p4“io. 5 i6”17, 323. 326. 

5 ^ 8 , 174-7?' hTufatit?, 

:^^ii-x^iii, 5,179, 369; rcfllit^ uf, 6S, 
279-80,295, ^oj, ;to4, 313, 316,318,327, 
11^11?"' 1^5,389,4IZ, 418,420,422,436; 
religinny.'iharisal’i af, ^06, ^4^, ^44, -^^4, 
369,1^7], ^9^J^4^2; vs. serviiiitlioad, 
? 4 ' 7 ^t- 8 l. 'i?' i 4 ^- 4 l. 

;j2 2, 3^7, specific bn 

linniiiii beings. 59^ 70^ 7H-79, 110^ 

12S-29,195,296-97, 51^, ^50; slaves of, 

2^8-90, 520—50;. Kfjtiaii af, 267, 
295, suffering of, 68^ 295, ^^42. 
^50-51 (svtf]>iiiii: tridlj; M\d (dM=-fzri/, 
^^D-51, 54^-44, ^50; truiiKfonnjbion b\; 
55,171, 236; unciinscd, 162, 29s. 

^05-6; iLiikMo^vdbility of, ^1% 517-iS; 
CGtl'E lovTC for Hiiiiseif, 115-16, zfio, 286^ 
401. ScHT [T^so beloved; fire; friend: 
friend ^Lnp- passion 
Loving (w^cf^cf), ^\\\ 8, 2^)^^ 
loving-kiiidncEs {irrjiiriwFPrjH 5.11, u, ^9^ 

97, ^ 5 = 

\ o\]ilfy (w-ilfij'), 11,4^-49. 117, 157, 189, 214, 
226, 239. 250,251. 297-9!^, 299. 304, 333. 
436: iiiid dislovillty, 26,73,75.97,34S, 
35S, 407,410-1 ] 

wjdfjrfcv* w-y 6, L49 

miidda , 107 

m^lmbba, sSi, 284, 257, 311, 325, 

^‘IJ 1][iLfld. SLilian (r. 997-1030; foreino^l 
bing of tlie Gliii^iiavid dyrflstyjn 102 
muhw, 514 

iiiajtaly ijaliil'h LI. ifj. 4> §4’ 9^^ ^21,327, 
138.154.162. 247. 294, 298. 315, 517. 345, 
349, 330, 361, 364, 374, 3^9,410. Sec ah-o 

bo Jill V 

MjijnfLiv 555 

ffltf H 417-18 


Mfilik (iinge] wha rules ovctIicII)^ -p, 69, 
77,120-21 

MaliL (ibiL Aiizis, d. 795; proiniiiciil jiirisi), 

427 

247 

iiii^iiliiiess [pciiuli^jd], 31, 70,125, 390, 357, 
364, 371, 378,407, 408; iLimnanly; 1-39, 
300, 348- 

mac^d^ji, 163, 255; rrTi^£jdP?i iti njisqdm, 172; 
ftr-FFZLj^flinr, 172 

83 ^ 162^ 229-31,440 
iniirrh£e,47, % 104. 154-35, ^44.4*^ 
iniirtyr, 328,565, 3^, 375 
Miir); 403 
tna^iya, 97 
mdffjid, 428 

niisttcr [mdddaX 107; Prime, 93^ 2S3 
rPieiiWifiid, xxiv, .v.\v, 24 
FTFdwdajJ, 444 

Miivtiidr, Rnislild hLDTii (d. .iiiflcTiiifi)^ 
xvi-vk; borrowings from S^m^anT, 
sviii-\ix, 19, 49, 94, lOQ, 109,14Q; 
fy?n¥fJj'ng i}fthe Secrets {Kashf <a/-<JSFy rj, 
L1-13,15-16. 17,18-19, 25. 

37-3&. 4 «. 4 ^- 4 ^^ 49 -?*’ 

7^^ 75“7> 79-^^^ 85-67,94-101,109-10, 
111-15,323-14,126-iS, 130-35,13G, 
137-58, L40-42,143-45. 155-56, 159-62, 

163-6^, 167-71,174-75, *7®“79' 3^0-62^ 
185-90,196-203,206-10,211,214-25, 
226, Z28-50,232-35,256^2, 245-46, 
248-53 H 155^^1^ 263 H 265, 268,269-75, 
297^99,301-^2,304-5,320^2], 323-24, 

W-r> 54^. ^ 44 - 4 &. ^46-4^. 

358-62. 367-73, 376, 364-86, 596-403, 
426-27,428-29,432-35 
ineiming^rndnd), 45. 50, 55, 55, 68, 72, 86, 
loS, 114, lit, 120, 122, 125, 140,163, 164, 
170^ i8l, 210. 254, 266. 268, 271^ 276^ 284, 
28S, 290, 292, 31 j, 312, 318, 519, 330, 539, 

^ 5 ^^. 579. ^ 97 . 4^- 4*^- 4^4- 4^^ 

Meccbi^43.49, 66, Jii, 192^ 261. 351. 597^ 

4^3 
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MetliiiJ, iCa, 192, ^7, 

mercy {T^Jhn^a\ 5,8, iq, 129^ 

140-41, 152,15^, 16^, 176-7^, 180-Si, 

182, 24^, ZJZ, z:j 2 , 24^, z^{j, 295, ^04, -506, 

^26, M 4 ’ 345 ^ intcTce.?;- 

sioii ofj 79; iiii<l uTdlli, 7^ 20 ^ 28-29. 
110-1L, I7C>, ^40, -549 pnectdeLite of, 
m-cr wriatli, 18-29, 54i 
95, ]07 j 176^ it^i, 507; uiiiversdl And 

pilrtiCLllar, 25, ^ 0 -^ 1 , ^12 
Merv, \viii, 2^6, :j24 
messejiger 8.195. i>ee tilso 

pfopli ety, |>rapliets/ii]eiie ii^eis 
ineljplinr {ma^rti), v'n, siii, 18, 150, 184, 

179,5J50. 515, ^Sj, 410,411,41 j 

Micliaei, jij, loj, 114, ii6,iij7, j 63 , 4 i 5 -i'G 
micPGCfisiii, 114—2^'ind mjcrncDsin, 
1&7-10, ] 19-20 
rNj/tFJJr 

tnihr, \\v, xwi 

mi'Tdj, 12, ^7,42-4^, ^^-54^ 171- i^Oh 
iiiwiird ajid OLitwurd, 150.192-9^; iis Hie 
ccjuiiterjwTt (jffiall, 

moniciil:, present tWr'fi^Oh ^ 7 ^^ 193« 215. 

220,229. 25G, 258, 2G1, -502^ 512; 515-17^ 

V^f 35 ^. 3 ^^. 3 ^ 9 ^ 4 ^°--^ 43 ^ 

morin] [ifiliirc (fcrtjhrtm'yrt)^ 45^ [57184,10&, 
ip, 1^1,160, 26S. 220, 221. 251, 26^, 271, 

^72- 7 <J>. W’. 4 ^ 7 - 4 ^- 434 - 433 

Moses, 8o, 97f 12^, 132n 1^1 H 197, 2[59, 2(10-61^ 
26j. 269,294, 296, 298, ^02, ^55, ^70,4^1, 
4.^4; and AiiruiL, Gi, ^58-^9; a ltd Morn it 
Siiiriin ■j9h j4,128^ 1152^ 161,388,190-91, 
268, 284. ^09, 556-62, 565, 414; and 
P]Larao]ii, 57, iiz, 549, 579; and tlie Calf, 

^ 59 , 570ieontKi5tcd ^vitli Mulimmnad, 

59, ] 88,190-91, 261. 526 

] I lull Lc r: a I kJ lovt fu r c. 1 1 ild rei 1, 1 zj ^ zj, 

76, 9Si--99, 224^ 289, 416: aiKl 
father, 26. 82,114, 510, 565, 417 
Monni SLbijl, ^9, 54, izS. 409, 554,414 
Mii'adli (ibii Jjibid, d. 649HCom]^iiion}, 
552 


118, 268 

Mrihjinfciiad^ tlie Prophetr as Logos, 
^5-40, 171; liisknowledi^e, I74; 

hi 5 nothingness in face of Cod, 141 ^ 154, 
174, 584; Ids station beyond ail, 55-40, 
152,172-74, 190-95, 202,105-6, 244-45; 
clinnging states of, 159, l6i; Mii]imii- 
iiiadan Reality, 57-38. See also rrrfVj/'; 
Siiniiafi 

Muhammad ibii Hiis.^an. lSgp Ahfi ^UImvicI 

■ ■ i« 

al'BnsrT 
mithaqqiq. 167 

MnhiisihT, Ijaritli (d. 857-aridiorof ivorks 
on disciplining the soul; Q 27)^ 296 
Jtlir/ldyJn^P], 40& 
nitththh^ 240 

intf/isju, 313 
mir/jyj, 245 

Mnjiihifl ibn jahT(c[. 71^-14; learneil 
Mnsliin in die generation after tlic 
Propliet), 552 
Ill [ikHahufa^ z68 
Mnlla Sadnl (d. 1640)^ 149 
imf’wirn, 195 
muppiri, 145 
xix 

Mniikar (one of two atigels who interio- 
giile the soul in the gravie), 69 

575 

lilted, 186; P)]urJj, 185 
Mrirji'iks (tady seliocjil trf tlionght 
stressing divine mcTTcy),246 
ij-itrrsir/d, 185 
mitidnimd, 15 
jiitfffiTUr'ii-'ir, 107, 204 
imfsyrtiAtH^t^ 268 

Mri^lafi ("The Chosen,” a iillf of tlie 
Propliet!'. See Mnhainmiad 
mttkiLdlfm, 157 

Mirtazdfctes (earliest scliool of Kalini]), 

ifii. 167, 393-94 

mtizdUr , zjS 

inysticrisin, xxJi-\xLil, 5, 2S0 
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imfif, S, 195 

105-6,110-11,129-505 jij/i 
i^O; ndf\i ndtiilil, li8 
nafy, ]6S 

NakTr (one of tu-o ?ingel5 h^lio i LiterrogjJo 
Ll^e:iOnl ill Llie grave}, Gy 
□nine 527-39, ^05-6, ofOod, wiij, 
5, 6,12, 15:, 69, 150, l6o-6i, 172^ 

204-5^ -09, 210, zyi, 5^1; coiiiplemeiL- 

t^rv-divine, ia-25, 45, 59, !^:j, fty, 25^-5^, 

260h 54]"43^ 577^ 415. SffjJso Addin; 
beauty: and maie^ly; Getitle, genlle- 
ncHs: nnd severity^ mercy: in>d wrath 
WarroHv Pdth [s?w^ ovcrlic]l)^ 69, 98,140 
NastlbadL Abnl-Qasiiji 

need (]ii>^2}, ^li, 117, 1^7, 140,145, 19^-9?. 
225, 227 259, 250, 257,25B, 320, 333. 363, 
366, ^ 6 ^ 383-88, 390, 392,417, 429. 43J 
negjtinii {ndfy]. See jfJiniutirjn 
ncHvjrrivdl i75' 

e-tenuty 

mfijg, 135, 198 

f^tiirrod (Biib^'lonir'in ting who thrciiv 
Abt'dlibini into tlie fire), 35,57, 89,112, 

nirvMiia^ 263 
fHishapnr, x.\ii,236 

J3 

niyaz, ig:, 

No^h, 26. 39,151. 22G. 355. 431 

nunbeiiig 13, 14, iG, 96, iiy, 391. 

415; lisgwil, 165, III, 119,110, 16J, 
164, Ji4, jj6, ^9J, ^96,4^, 410, 
4^7,429—3C5^, 43G. See dho being; 
nane>:i. 5 tcncc 

nonexistence {\idtim\ 33,44, 64, 257^ 424. 
425,4285 nnuvere, 1405 ufdll things, 13, 
14-151 eoiiccnlinent of^ 13,14^18, 33, 611 
63. 76^4105 iovc ill, 12^ i3“^47 >7 
exisietiee 

Nfirli Abul-];lu5^yn Ahln^ld (d. 907; Sufi 
fnoni Bsighdbid, friend of jLiiiayd; 46), 


iLiirhire 48, 51, 62-G3, IJ4, 98, 99, 

130, ijQ , 210^ 298, 316, 344^ 385^ 415 

nbedienee (fJt/), 17, 20, iGS. 18], [83,185, 
L99, 213,, 217, 210, 223, 243, 2A5, £79, 282, 
290^ 384, 399^409; and disobedience, 
i-. 54. J 5 - 57 r 67-^8, 75 - 77 . 

79-1^0, S4, 94-104, u^, 119,1^^, 140,159, 

169. 177, 180, 184. I9G, 207, 212^ 216, 223, 
191, ^04,307, 3(jS, 383,407,412,414 
oiiencsa (u-afidd, 9G, 190^ 199, 

221,223, 263, 271. 274, 358^ 384. 420, 422. 
428, 43G 

npening(/Lit|J/T), 57, 47,182. 21D, 232-33, 
246. 2jS, 259, 2166, 423, 430 
opposite [diddl 114,131,133,139,161, 2G3, 
280, ^881, 421 

opposition { tniikbdhifi *}^- 7®. iGj. 

io 6-7, iig, igi, 332, 336, 337, 365.400, 
4'5 

origin (Jiifibrfa') Jind return (iim'fli/j, 6,149, 
153,180, 260 

otlitT (diLiii Cod, |il., dgftj'dr), 27, 

30, JI, 44, 76, i]6,113-17.134-35. ‘5^. 

133, 156, 173, 178, 114, 222, 223,139, 251, 
165,298,318,319,337,363,374,378, 
396-97.399.404,403,407.409-11, 
413-13,418-20,426,433.437 
ouh^jfxl (|d^]jr). See iiiuurd 

^i^in (dtfpc/j: of love, 54,63, 68,117,117,129, 
L92, 200,109, 126, 236, 244, 233, 29;, 

309, 319, 314, 340-41, 354, 359, 360, 368, 
369,372,379,385,421,423,431; iiiid 

pleasiLie, 44—45, ^48, 565-6G 575—80, 

4£i. S^fdho suffering 

pbUddisc { hli \ hi \ t \ 3^, 69, 96, 119, 

125-24, iz8,140,1G7,174, 207, 220, 2G7, 

175,19ft, 336. 34 ®- 4 >. 377: 

in. 48, 51^68, 69-74, * 32 ,121, 

133, 226-27, ^4®. 387-S&. ^47. 

401, 411-11: e;innot bo ejnicd. 90-93. 
177-78. 346; degrees of, 174, 346;irntl 


210 
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]ltl], Z^, 4a, 50, 68, 77, t}0, 98, 120, 

ly^n 177-78,191, <>b5t:3c)c, 

156,179 j 188.189, igs, 207^ 209, 519, 

M 7 - 4 ^ 3^. ^^7-98. 

409. 4]], 429. 4:^] 

pardon {'ej/ 14 '): divine^ 52,68. 77^ 79^ 80, 85, 
94, 99, 17^, 211,411; hiLiiiai^, 
p;issi-rjn ?^'cvi, 59, 86, no, izi, ii^, 

127 165, 171,175^ i88^ Z09, 227^ 236, 240. 
Z41,144-^S, 257 280, 281-84, y ^% 

:jo9, :j|], ^10, ^:j4, ^45, ^51, 55^, ^54, :j^9, 

^6^, ^65-66, 385, 409-11,413,424. 436: 
as file ]iist degree of love. 2S9, 31^-24, 
^23, ^17—30, 421-23- ^ee aim Invt 
path to God, ascending stages of. 130-71, 
i6i-75, igi-^3,195-96,198, i29, i^3, 
241, 253,261, 293. See ti/ufj joiirEiev' 
tnivcliiig on Hic pafli 
patience 101,131,167,168,173, 
176-77,182,19:^, 306. 307. 3 -j8. -139, 

342, 343, 360, ^76, 366,403, 431 
Pen I>7^ 119-and Tablet, 90,109, 

lt;L,:jD4, ^14 

perfection (iKiiiritW), 207, 284-87, 2S9, 
327-29, 331, 365, ^90,417,418- divine, 17, 
18, 20, 1^4, ]6o, 183, 283, 286, 333, JJ4, 
410; luinian, 63, 73, 95,109, 1^5,281, 
^26,434. 440- oftJie Prophet, -36-37, 

1 ^ 2 , 2 D 2 ; perfeLi Iililiuli liciiLg, 
pcrspicucity { frmo }, zoi, ii8,31S, 401-2 
Phinaoii, 33. 57, 66. 89,112.113,131, i36-^37, 
^ 9 . 3 ^ 8 . ? 7 y. 

pliilosaphy ( fiikiifi ), 3-4. 7, 36, 93. ios-8. 
149-^50,235, 279^87,317,323 

fjjr, xix,99, lOD, 185, 2 lc^ 

Pi r of til c Tariqidi. j\nsii rT 

Plato, x\v, 7. 204, 230 

PleiiLJin, ] ligliei i/id), 44, Ji6, 193 

Plotinn5,106,149 

potency (9rni=m?}, 103-6, iiH, 124,143, 280, 
zSi, 285-86 

poverty 70, 74, 96, izi, 

140-41,167,171,172,192-93,220,255, 


257,292,352.363.38Z-H93,393,412- 
hJaiiKwortliy, 178, 386 
practice [VrrrtF^, 73, 81,96,100. 

103, L17,16S, 18j, 217, 219, 224, 223,240, 

145,3R1,404,405,437,4^6-^7 

prayer (riUibil, 8i, loi-j, 139,141-43► 

179. z 47 ' 

308, 4:17, ^46, J51-52, ^85, 40II, 415-16 

predeterin [nation [laqdJr], i6, 32, ^3, 57. 

59, 346; and free w‘il],S8, 173-76 
prMcript ion (of tli e I .n w, ta^if ), 8^ 17^ 91, 
94.102, 176, 223-24, 242, 322, 332.425 
presence [ Intdisr ], 27,144, 221, 336^ 378 (sw 
aim iihsc]ucc)j Presence (haclra], 20, 27, 
19, 35, 3b, 47-49. 51.53,58,59,78,86. 
98.115, Lii, 124.117,136,153.181-83, '86. 
192, 193, ZD7, 2 14, 240, 241, 247, 265, 3QO, 
307.308, 313.331.36S, 373.380, 39i. 

195 - 4'4 

pretext [haiwnd}, 153, 27], 32c>, 336, 342, 427 

pride, 61.73. 85,130.198. 321, 366, 391, 

398,405; of the beloved, 316,342,379 

prcjpiiccy, ppopli cts/mcjisen gcT^, 6-10, zo, 

* 9 - y 7 > S 7 . 79 ' 95 - 129-3'- 

172,191,195-96,199. 217,239,247, 328, 

^54-56t, ^6^, ^67; finiLllDlL of, fi—ID, ^5, 

42. 83, 87-88,150-52. 415? tlicir iiotliing- 
ness before Cod, ^4-^5,129,1^1,247. 
168, 38.^; n ] li^-er.tjlil y af, 9, 196, 

415 

prostration (su/id). See angels 
prDxiinltY iqurh), jj, :j6, ^7,45, 52, 57, 59, 

78.109.1 I4:^r ^ 5 ^^ *73^ 

166,170. 371,181, 190, J95, 202,207, ^ 5 ^^ 
265, 270-71, 272-7^, 274, 275, 284, 294, 
S15, 328, 3^8. ^57, ^74, ^75, 406: station 
of. 166,267^ those given proximity 
(??]u^i/r7iffeun}, 157, 179, 275 
psych ologVp 10^, ^81-82 
piirification 198-99: of the lieart, 

122, 124, 127, 135; of l]ie sun], Jii, 135, 138, 
198, 30^: by ]ovc, 55,101 i liy- the Fire, 

177; and adornment. 168-69, ^^5 
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ciithd, 2^4 
qtido\ 175 
qitdfit \ 175 
qatlirn ^ 

qaffQril 2 -jz-j^ 

qtdb, 106, iiE^ 321; iiB 

qiyUrncil-i ^ 44] 

Qrinjwi, Sndr jI-HTii (fl. 3274), xiii 
Qur'iiiu divisions of^ uj, reveljition of^ 3^^; 
aiid ]ov£, 43 

Qur'an-rcciter (gSrjJ, fc, ^^2, 139 
qurh^ i]^ 372 

QiLsl^ayrr, Abu'l-Qdiiii^ (d. 1071), \\\, 5, £5, 
2^7' 5 ltihde Ailuaionn (J ^ i 3 Yr^f), 
96^ 343, 3S0, 241^ 25256. 361, 26g. 33^, 
34G, 400 
guiv^m, lo^-b 

4S, 301 

RJib^Li ^AtLiw] (d. Soi; female sjinl; frcjiii 
BrisnOf 345 
JU/j'r 318 

lufinin, 10, 2:j, ja, rLi^EJii, 3^5; 

j's/iJiirtPi, 50c mfirprii p 

luifl* i5J 

njpz^, 433; rajn;^-i 43.3'fr-jifnj^j, 432 

W 3 L^^^ 81 ig5 

RizT, habliFdl-Dlti, 5 

Real 13, 18, 20, 30-31, 43: iiiicJ 

■unreal 1,13, 66 h ga 1^3 ^ 1S3, 319. 382-83^ 
409-10,437 

reality 13, 43, 3S, lofj-y, 109, 143, 

158, ifo, 171,179, 181, 307, 230,125, 279, 
316, 360, 35^9, 391- divine, 3. 5-S, 69, b2, 
9], gz, iq 6, 372, iSz, Z29,154, 327; folL 
of the pcfili ties, 365, 331, 319: Mnhnim- 
Liiddan, 37; \\x>v\d of ledlities, 37^ 220, 

311; zmd I neat] 11L^, 55, 170, 3]!, 350. Stfe 
£ikn lS;iqic|i]h 

rebilizatfcoii foft9r9),46. io6,125;. 339.190^ 
186, 223, 228-2(^, 261,162, 273. 319, 32^, 
378. 383, 399k4i6^vs. iniit.i- 
tion, 228,416- of 11. 339, 3^1, 396, 


417- rciilL^eT (pTiu/zi2^iJz^}, iiS, i^S, 167, 
378, 214, 271, 3^0, 385, 409 
rejsoii, fdtiontility, 3-^, 30^ 84,105.118, 
283,304. 322, 327 

rceogiiilrion im ^ i ^ nfa ), 34, 315, 398, 

199, 203,250-37, 248, 393,437 degrees 
of, 23L—3S; of Cod (lliroti^li Cod). 19, 

131,161, 233, 300-302, 431 Jiglit of, 36, 

56, 218; iiiid love, 19. 85, 240-43, 305. 

348; of self, 308,131, 332-83, 390; and 
Hie Recognized, 210, 264, 270, 321; 
coiitnisted with knowledge^ 207, 226, 
isS-37, 269, 385-83; folk of, 34, i32p 109, 
229^^31^, 291; Tecognizer Cflrr/), 19, 31, 

44. 7S, 9^''9^. 13If 163-64,171, 

175,181, 186. 3S8, 199,207, 213^220, 221; 
contrasted vvitli uofsiiipcr et nl., 159—61, 
189^ 220^ 226h 238-43 

recoinisense, coiopens:ition, 21, 28, 99,217, 
^95. -97’ locking at, 239, 240, 

243,409 

religbti (tflpi}, 4, 8 , 37,92,125, ijo, 137,13^ 
159, 169, 180, 185, 187, 196—202, 220, 261, 

37 i' 393 ‘ 435 ^ 

eieineids of. 309,167,168.370,197, 

20L-3, 212—13, 

rciiic3iibrHiiiK0 (dhrtr}; ofCod, 34, 38* 44, 

45, 87,3IO-3J, 117,142.344, 156.161.364, 
lSi, J9], 200, 209, 222, 248-53, 265, 270, 
271. 288, 298, 399, 322, 337 346, 373, 

393,406,415, 426. 427,430; of man by 
Ctjd. 34, 53.191,^9, 25t, 252-53, 298, 
366^ 373; lost in the Reinenibcrcdj 2^50, 
371, 427 

jeniincijlioii (zu/id), leniLiiei^nl 

16^-64,170,175, lIJS, 15S, :9Q, ^ig. 

393- 39&-39S^4s^ 

lepeiiiaoce 63, 73, 80-81, 89, joj-2, 

159,16-7,177, lii, Sffi , 306, J07, J5V 
^6i-6i, ^9Q, 40;; none in love, J05-6 

report (Wjtffidr), coiitrjited witli vi^Loii, 
iCn, i8i, jgo, sig, *9^ 3'5' 

3^7.37'> 437 
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TtaiirreLtiuii 69, 3 q, 2Z4, 3^0;. lii 

this lif^K ]6i, i(ii, 26^, ^71,576, 

e^'ents tiu ring and after, 22-25 ^ 23 ^ ?^r 

^y, yi. 95 -y 3 , i*u, lui, 105,128, 

119,1^4, 140,164, if>7,174-75. 

177, i7y, 2&i, 259,275-76, 505, 5^2, 554, 

14 ^?’ ^<^ 5 . 3 ^’ 

40Q. 405,41^.424, 451. ^ 

letal Lilt ion [i^ffs-aij^ 570-71^ 4ja2 
let urn Satf origin 

rrv'clation [uvairv}, 5B, 44, 127, 1^4,197, 209, 
247, ^26. 529, 5 52, 566,405, 434 
reward (i/idi+'Ji), 129,177,179, 2^9-41, 
-4^-44,150, 265, :j55, 575 
Kidwtin (tlic iingcl in clnirge of p^inidisc), 
50, 51, 69, 74. 77, 120, 227,4O] 

ri^lit, rightful cl Lie (fragtj) , 51, 51, 91, 94-95, 
10IC4, 115-16, 129, 150, 159, 158, 200, 
226,235,242,250,252,268,190.305. ^30, 

397. 399 
Rittor, i lei unit, \\u 
rlyH*, 155 
nift, io6 

RCiniT, Jjvljil al-Dlii (d. 1273}, ^iiii, sv-svi, 

41,145, 517, ^36,425. 45i; Ktdliyytii-i 

LS/j^jrna, .'ci-xii, wiv; Afal^ziidwi, 340 

267 

^dhdh, 30 5 

Siiid (d. cn. 674; Companion), 415 
281-292 

SliIkI 'All MLir^viiiL (iinknuwi]}, 270 
&ihl Tu^tarl (d. 896^ Sii(i taiolicr :nid 
Qui'iin CO mine uta tor: Q 55), 35, 207 254 
^ijlvalion (zidpJl), 41,150, 158, 1G9-70, 261, 
332-33, 345 ^ 374 

Sam'anl, ',Abd al'KaiTin (d. ii67)jXviiL; Tire 
RL^piMe of ihe S/jjriJa (Riin'/i di - dTu - dh ], 
13-17, w, H-13,34-37,3g^,46-^, 
51-35,5S-62,64-69,70-74,77-79, 

81—84, ^9—94’ ^'^■“4r j 13—17,118, 

iig-;i, 124-23, ,215-29, ^’.7.1^9-40.151. 
156,172-74,179, i&z, 190-94,212,213, 


125-28, 23G-37, Z41-43, 244-45, mC-47. 
249, 254-35. ^ 57- 2^. 

275-76, 294-97, 299-5<3i. J05-10, 

318-20, 341-44, 345-46, 348-54, 355-57, 

363-67, 373-75.377-S'^ 3*^. 3^7-^®. 
390-92, 397, 406-16, 424-26 
Scjjn'^L]!, .Alinnid ibu Mansur (tl. ji4Jo}r 
?;vii—};viii 

8ain"5uT, Manifir (d. I096)^ xviii 
SainklLVa, 106 

Sin 11111011 al-Mulkibh {d. cj. 912; Sufi 
feachcr; Q 50)^ 292 
Saiia% Aliu'l-Majd, "lliiilobevalier," 

130-31, 165, 207, 208, 209,1119, 
245-46, 271, 324,385,429.435 
Satan, 57^68, 83, 87-88,132, 139. S*wd/so 
lid is 

scholars. nlaiiia 
sclwoJ. grammar, 71, 90, 342. 353 
seclnsioii [ khdh ^ xl ), 29, 44, 179, 272, 304, 
312, 316, 364,400, 409 
secret core (sffr}, 38, 54,65, 72, 8 l 111,116, 
I2L, 126, ]ij5, F42-45. 150-53. 163. 181, 
i86., 2 iB, 219. 235,240, 250V 252, 256,25S, 
166-67, ^7^ =SS. 303, 304, 317 357, 359, 
362, 372,406-7. 413,414-15,424,428,436 
seeking 17, 64, 94,127,155,161,170, 

176-77, ]8o, 182-83, ■93:-94, 

207 zio. 230, 241. Z45, 250, 266, 27Z. 273, 

306.31B. 315-26, 32B-30, 345-46. 355. 

^? 7 . JS 9 .194. J 9 ^ 97 r 4 ^ 9 . 4 ?i': ''"’'I- 

ing, ifii, iSo-^L, 183, 19Z, 29S, 320, 379; 

seeker ?nd souglit/'foLiiKh Si, iBi, 1S4, 
189-91, 264,270^ 294, 309-10, 520, 321 ^ 
355, 390, 423 

self (t/iw?dd),.self]iood {Wwizdni 105-7, 

208, 302, 336, 394, 423,432, 434. 436; 
a rrival at, 190, zio, 264. 27*; ei;t:a pi 1 
from, zj, 130, \bz, 168,187,188, 211,216, 
219,222. 223, 226,239, 246, 255. 260, 263, 
i?.. 346-47,359,383-84, 

393-9^. 399. 4(?9.4.^.9. 4^-*^ 4^.' 
436-57; levels of, 141-45. .50-52. '^5. 
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self sclfliood (continued) 

1G4.181-82,209-10, 214,215-16, 225,229, 
-4'^^ =5'^’ 266-G7, 269, 2ja, 27^, 
199-^CK?^ 373, 413-11- ahnF.oi}] 

self-jdiiiinUioii ('uit), 70, 73^ 137-41. 

196, 246-47, ^11, 4ci5 

sclf-rfcterininijitinn (ta^nrrufj, ifig, 211, ^7^^ 
410,425 

stlf-disLlosiirt GoJ's, 19,45, 54, 

14^, igi, 2^4, 256, 267-fi^, 284-^6, :j24, 

34 :ir 3 H- 373 

sielf-iieeitig(fryTh-'Er(jf-fim 7 ), 70, 1^9, 208, ^02, 

5el[lc5sncss lhT-i:hu:itdl), 126.157^ 217, 259. 

270,^^14. 359, mr^¥^ 
senses 109, no, 119, i2i, 145, 225, 

170,181. 2% 303, 317, 326, 3^2,413 
atpdriitioii (/rnd9),27, 31, 137, J53, 257, 306, 

oko union 

SerapJiiel (IsiafTi;, the who blows tlie 

trninjiet utllie resuTreclicjn), 59, 68, ] i4, 

|]6, 297. 411 

serva util Odd ('tiisudfyvtr, idirrfrt^rL 34, 58, 

83, 138, L53, 169, l&D, lE^O, L(J3, 2DO, 206, 

210, 213, 217,220, 147, 259, 343, 349^ 406^ 
and 78-80,117, 240,242-43, 3S9. 
Sea dko lord hood 

service (i^uVrrttd), 59^ 61, 78, 83.99.137,138. 
167,168,170,18G. 189, 191,215, 317,221, 
223, 224, 238, 2^2. 258, 260, 272, 3^3, 392; 

V5. love, 54, 240, 141-43-. 167,190. 322, 
337, 361-62, 369 

se\‘eTity (^d^zr): divine, 23, 29, 31, 54, 56, 59, 
67. 69, 84,114,11^, 141, 1S2, S21h 117 170, 
306,314, 342350^ 353,356,361.365. 

369, 378, 402, 407- s^vTurd of, 294, 343, 
380. 407- dfw C^entlc, ^iil:1cnc55 
Sliiili Anwar (d. 1433-34), 440 

Siuliadiili (s/idl]Jdd), 5-9, 136, 16&, 182, 274 
ihuhjd, 369, 378 
s/irf/in^?, 124, 281 
sliaiiie 250,408 


S]iji]ks-i Tabrlzl (d i^ppeared 1247), 4] 

sh^kTC ^hc soul. 82. 135, 120, 295. 

296, 302, 325, 328. 329, 346, 355-57 
SliJiridli (i 7 ]dr('d), 4, 38, 56, Bo, 9], j23. 125, 
163, 17], 199, 209, ^65, 166.188, 304. 326, 
3VI. m. 34^. 37*. 379*412; and Jlaqiqali 
Ulild/or Taiitilili), 92-93, 135-36, 155-56, 

167, 176, 187, 201-2, 211, 217 - 27 , 232, 
23»-V9.260-6;. J12-2;, ;40. ^49, 
362-6;, 376. 384, 395-97,40;, 411 
sharr^ 204 
slutykli^xix, 185 

SbibiT, Abu BaLr (d. 945; disciple oF 

Jiiiiayel; Q 6l), 34, 20o, 257, 259, 294, 

370,372, 387, 436 

shmakht, S30 
shirk, 139,143 

SluAiyb, 269 
shiihad, 22^r 
{{i/a, ]5, 313 

EiiiiibiTity, g:riiniing {toduibbith)^ 209. 
284-S7, 328-29 

sii] {iihanh, 68,69, 7^-75, 77. 79. 

8ot 83-85. 97, 101-1. l37^ 160, io6-7j 211^ 
257, 334, 372,402,408; ine^'Ltiibilityof, 
75, 77 ]So. Sea dfso [jliedieiK^eL aud 
disobedience 

sincerity (fit/i/ds), 75, 95,136,139, i 65 .170, 

L73, 18], je;8, L99, 201-2, 214, 217, 219, 

120.235, 247. 275. 298, 329, 386 
siiilcssiicss (^/srntf): of angels, 54, 58, 83, 86; 
of proplieli, 36, 38, 207 

Smith. WilfFcd C^intwdl. 363 
sobriety 349. tr/so intoxication 

soiiiiiide (mdv'tf), 52, 85 ^ 109, 121, 126, 135, 
45, 184, 1S7-88, 229. 2^5, 320, 326, 376. 
404, 430; begiiiinngless,29,69, 76, 307, 

solit^irj' {furd}] Cjod siSn 15-16; m:3n a-s, 31. 
164; solitariness {tiifad\ 156,171,189, 

134. ^76 3 ^. 4^9: 

discn^ugenKiit. 134,174,144, 339.4071 
409, 412,420 
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SolaiLiot], ioi, 1^], 179, ]y6, 307, 4 z6, 

441 

5011! { n ( ifs \ 105-11, 281-83 ■ ambiguity of. 
iio-ii; ^iiLiik^l, J05-6. 281, 285—3^; 

coinm^indiii^, i]in 12^-55,141, igfi, 

211, 295, 520, 370^ 428: levels of, 105-6, 
111, i;o-33,28i, 284-^; iiegdiive Seilse 
af. III, n8, 119-30, iM, 414' peaceful, 
130,13U perfection of, 281; rdtioiidl, 
iiS. 281, -304, 327; Univei's^il, 183-84: 
vegetal, 105-6, 281, 287 al^n .^elf; 
spirit 

Soverei];']ily 109,133. 282, 296, 

angels of, 65, 7^, 715,175, 116, 

120,124,257, J92 

spiiil (reift, )Jtt), 44,47, J05-6, iitj-iS, 115, 
iifi, 1^7,141-44, |(>4,1(14, 197. ^ D , 201), 
214, 216, 220, 222, 229 . 23^, 240, 24C1, 
2;o-ji, 152,255,26^, 1S6-6- 169,270, 

4J9,342,360,366-C17,390.411,413, 
42S-31,431,434; of jVliiin, 39,60,1]]; 
jiicl hocly, 31, 55, ■■□—17, izio-22, 14 1, iBa, 
201, 225, 238, 239, 299-300, 318, 328, 329, 
4^4- 4i7-J'>; frealioii of, 143, 
311, 313^ of MLilidiniiud, 35, ^7, 345; diHl 
soul, iio-iij 118, uip 141-45? pi^siiig 
beyond, 173,110,239^ 230,271,363,379, 
+M. 4^7’4^). 45° 

itubillty ((uHitin), mid varicgiitioii (hd/u'pn), 
17,37,261,261 

stars, 282-83, ^7°^ 

391-qi? ^iixl ^^brnklifiiii, 2-y^, 

sti^te [/]Jf), 16, 15, 43, 44. 76,95, lig, 121, 

122,133,136.155,158-61, i68,169,171, 

172, 179^ 183, ]&6h 202, 308, 217h 221j 326 h 
2ig, a^g, 348, 253-67, 382, 292, 395. 296, 
300, 306, 319, 325, 327-29, 334, 337, 347, 
359, 362, 371-73. 385, 3SS, 3gi, 408, 
412-15, 418, 430-21. 433, 454. 436; 
ioiigue uf, 189, 303, 361, 365, 368 

station 158, l<^^ 5 - 75 . 195 ^ £^^-3. 

220, 33255, 256,265-67, 388-89. 


29z-g3, 3 ID, 360: beyiuEid ^tdliDilS, 

171-74,is?- sq 4 ‘ 4 i-- 55 i 456 

strangers ibl ^ na ), gi. 183^ 300,251, 532. 

s-triig^lc Ijihod , majadahn ), k.ic, 46, 79, 

102, ii7p 120.158. 181,188. 303 H 346, 570^ 
372,414; ^reiitei a lid lesser, 130,133-34, 

iv \ 204 

iLibjectiaii (tai.sfc^Err), of creatures to Adam, 
124,243,301,412 

sLibiiiissioii z8h 158,159.162-65^ 

168,170,197,199-202 

sLib.sistciice { histfa *}. See jniiiliiljlinn 

subtle subtlety IhttJlct ], 106-7? 

seveti subtleties, 143,151 
sLicce£s-gLv i iig ttawfjif}, d iv i iic, 29,75,101, 
1 o8h 144. i80h 162-S3, 217, 223 ^ 25^-57^ 
37], 308.400 

suffering, ^V, 2D, 29, 47, 51, 86, 100, 1C2, 

105,117, 111, 133, .64,16S, 175,257, 

170. 301,3<>6,3iS, 331, 339-45,354-56. 
338, 362-65,375-77, 4^1-22. -i-'ji- 

S«r<ifsio ]Kiiiii iqjanihoii: trial 

iiifl, iSl, i91 

Siifisiii, xvi-jcvii, 3-4, L05-8, 150, 159, i8d, 
203, 205, 209, 212-13, 

138,145,148,253,163, 267,279, iSo. 
187-88,191,193, 306, 341, 363,381, 

3 %) 393 - 94 ' 39 ^ 99 . 4 i< 5 f 4 ' 7 -iS. 
4:7-28; tecliiiicul terms of, 157,1S4, 

186, Z31,168, za+, 311, 31Z, 313, 317, 

386,417 

Sufy^ii 1 'liiu^'ri (d. 777“78? scholar a]id 
jurist), 408, 4:^5 
1S4 

SiLiiuali, x \\ 8g, 99.105^ 155,162,167,170, 
iSz, 196,197, 2 l 6, 254, 504, 519, 5Zi, 522, 

sg-l- ^gs.^97^41^’ 4^7 

sum. l07^ 511 

surre Elder (^difjFn), LI7, 160-61, 171, 217, 

176,304, ^]6h ^4^. 
syuibolisiu, 5-4, 517-38 
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Id'nliuh^ loG, 209, 1814 
T;»b]c^ Giifirdccl {l^iwh F?zaf?f»z), 66, iqu 
ja},^z6, ^87,413 
Idilhkird, z-^o 
tafiid, ]^6,144, 171 
iitfriqif, 260 
lahiiyd, 16& 

228, 416 
1a1f,49,66, III, 425 
idjaifi, iGj, 284 

tttjnii, 244 
Ictkhctlhtq, 2c6 
tdkilf, ft, 94, 2Z4 
261 

idriiJtipa, 261 

lanzF/i, 1^ 

iaqli^, 2iS, 416 
laqwH, g4.. J9S 

idnfl’d/Tjritpli, six, ^lz. See iifsrj Sluriuh 

ia^bahhah hi'i-ilah, aog. 284 
lifwbii, 101; io\ 

tawkid, 6-11, I ft, zft, ^2, 6^, ftft-go, 1-56, 
i4g-'5o, 155-5&. 162-63. 

179, 1&6, igS, igg. 201-2, 2zo,i27, 230, 
135-^7- = 4 ^- 44 ' 

267-68, 26^-70, 271, 274, ^00, JO jn JJi, 

jjg, m ',^5, ii74r ^81-84, 

4^=^- 4 ^ 4 . 4 =^ 1 > 4-V. 44 ^; 
foninilai nf, 6,13,, 2 o6^ 264, 266^ J95, 

406- levels of, 156-62, 221, 275, 416-20; 
IdT^'ftjJ-VTOLter {muuid/iftjJ), 95, 11^, 157, 
161, 221, 137. 271^ 275, 30Q. 37ft 
hizkh'd, 16ft 
leloi;, ^27 

Hi colony; 3-q> 1^, 1^, i8, 20, 26^88,107^ 150^ 

175, 196,212, 217, ^54, 382; [imitations of, 
4-5, 24,41, &4, iftu, ^82. See db^ KLihini 
tliin&nc55i ;»ikI 150, 312, ^^69 

-I'lirorie ('cjrj/i), 28, 37 48, 58.. 61. 65, 7ft, 87^ 
103, 117, iz6; dLiJ FooLitual, 22, 39, 50, 

53, 54. ^6, 69, 77,119^ 120, 121^ tlic jic:zrt 
as. 126 


lu^etlieriieis {ji/Fn'), 27, 46, J24. 

158-59^ 16] p 179 p 234, 2^>o- 63, 269, 356^ 
and diipeisioiv 39. 37,171, 211, 236, 256, 

3 IQ, 360,367,417,435-36 
tomQriPw (farda). Sec rc 5 .i.irrco+ion 
'Joibih^ 123, 370 

lransceiLdeiice,zo4, 285. 315, 340, 382- and 
iniriniiciice, 3-4, 13, 30, 24, 153-34 K 
163-68,190 

liraiisforLualioi;], J05, 150, 155,165, L97, Z08, 
210—11,, ZZ5—26, Z53, 280 
traveling on tlie patli, 70^ 73h log, 135,150^ 
153, 135, 158, 163-6- 134-88,192, 199, 

200, 207, Z09, 210, 2Z4, 225, 227, 234, 25Z, 
259, 320;, 336^ 35S^ 450; ondlossne^s ofn 
346, 386; travelei, 37, 100,166-6S, 171, 
238, 250, 310, 346, 372, 377. See flJsn psitli 

to God; SliLiriahj wayfaring 
frial {lni(a% 177, JQ4, jj8, J47, jj], 353, 
362, 40Z: essential to love^ 50, 51, 73^ 86, 
132, 306. 310, 323 p 339-42^ 347^48^ 350^ 
362. 365, 366, 370, 372. 376, 378, 380, 

385, 398,404,421-22; frcurii God, 173, 

303^ 372^ 379^and pica 511 ro, 37^ 376-77; 
ocean of, 261, 305; from self, 237, 341, 

347' ilk pnjjMSftirjn to worth, 339, 362, 
364, 37Cc: this world as, in 2ft, 5U 393, 401 
tribulation (rrrrftrtd), 28, 134,162, 302, 326. 

^ 4 ^. 85 =^. 177 ^ 4 ^ 4 - 4 '^: ^ 5 ^. 

259. 26qp 270^ 282, 291, 315^ 325^ 337, 350p 
356, 362, 366, 374. 379 
Tnist (tjnidFiti), 49-52, 54, 64. 71, 73, 77, 

14n 204, 317, 342 k 350, 361 K 43^: trust 
hi Cod. 158, 167-69. 209, 

386 

trut 1 lflklllC 5 S (jrcf^)p 169,, 201-2, 236K 242, 

393, 299, 320k 324, 365, 413,427; sincerely 

IrLiiliful 1387 ■• 4 *n 157,161, 171, 

188, 24OK J47. 394. 301. 34J 
4 Tiba (a tree in panidise), 113 

^Lthfjdiyya, 48 

ugliness (si]')K 130,211 
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Ulmd, 378 
^ujh, 1^7 

iihiina ('u/iTfflj'jj t’^2, 10, i^g, 182, 203, 220, 
Z31, 276, 41^1 
Uinm Salflin^i, 118 
unbelief {kufr], LlL7believe^5^ 22.-23, 

91,119,131-34.169,195,196.147. 289, 
33^, 207 241, 254, 288, 

290. 291, 332-33. 345,378. 386 
iLiiderstaiiclii^g [fuhrn], 33^, 43, 46, 37, 99. 

202,21:9^ 281, 302, 319 

imiPicjtion ii, 262, 277 274, 2H1, 

284,310-13,390,415,421 

nnifin {wi.0), ii; 55, 5 i, 82, ft-, 

117 i24h 127 331,140,143.153-34.1G4. 

|5 l 184, l55. 230. 212. 240, 132, 256, 261, 
263,174, 298, 313, 314, 3 TO-4 r, 342, ^6, 
369, 37a. 373, 376. 3S9-90. 392,414, 417, 
424,436; and ^ejiardtioLi, 59. 311. 169, 
17°. ’7^. ^4^. 

344-46,359-61, 377^ 388,394,418-22 
i<ilicidiyy<i, W(;/iJJjriv>y}, 11-12,15-16, 
17,19,3], 87,139,162,163,1719,274,280, 

1>V}> 39*^- 4'i< 4^5- 419' 

434; assert ion of (see trtii'ftrd). See also 

iiilivTcrsc (\7^fJmJv 5,0, 6,10, J3., 13^ 94, 

107-5, J49, 424; trealioii of, 18, 22-23, 

36, 57, ]iL, 119, iz3,183, 3 IQ, 327, 343 
iiiiiicedL3Kis {%h\m\ ft?-rn)wzj). ]7-]8i, 20, 
22-23, 54- 

103,138-41,161,174,183,196, 307, 30S, 

351. 35?. ^9^^ ^95^ 4^^ 

(^rrs, 253 

UiiseEii (j^cfyi?), 17, 47 5769, Sz, S4, 97 
lu, 114,115,116, iiz, 125, i92n 208,214, 
218, 321, 327, 329, 332, 234, 237, 373, 303, 
307, 320, 330. 337, 34^, 350, 362,413, 

414-15^ 41^ 

iiiiveiliiig {kishfl 36,5ij, 5 i. 56 ,12^, 157, 

171,179,2QI, 202,217,223,255, 268, 269, 
272, 273, 324, 339. 355, 360, 391. 399. 
414,417437 


U^v;iy 5 Qiinnii (d- Cii. 657; CQm|>jniion 
^^iio never met tlie PropJiel: in die 
flesfli), 337 

veil {hij^bX 130^ 142,160.169,178,182^ 1S9, 
134,240,169, zft^, 338,346,399,424, 
430 

veneration 83, Hg, 238^ 335 ^ 399 

vJte4^*Teiii ihh<i{JfciX^2. 56-57, 60, 74. 79, 
91,183,219-20,351,413 
virgiiis: ^"eiledn 47^ 85-87^ 115; as secrets, 
193,311, 318-19,413 

virhic {fiSiilliiX 83, 140, 206, z8o, 281-83, 
285. 289, 426; and vicen 138, 205-6, 253. 
SiTt dfso diameter: rraib 
vi^LDii (rtPjv^) of Cod: Scc-liie; Cod, 381, g6, 
102, li 5 ^ ]24h 126, 142, 162, i77H2]3H214, 
141, 249,150,152. 261, 267-68, 270,175, 
294, 298. 300. 301, 303, 323, 343, 356, 
357 36C-61, 367 372^ 379; facc 4 o-fjcc 
vision ( 7 yii?j, rr^^'tfvwirtr), 113, ii 5 ,126, 
144, 179, 190, 210, izz,232, 233, 233, 240, 
250^ 262. 268-6g, 271. 311. 376^400, 
427-2S 

wadiidy xxLv^S, 296 
vi\tf ^' 48 

wj;^ earnei (djtr, mu^dur), 179, 238-40, 
143, 250. 355 

iil-shuftiid, 221 ; wtiltdtii a!-wu}iid, 

22 L 

iva/J, 126 

xjevi, 73; xxvi 

wall x.wi, 195, 213, 265, 293 
VValid ibn HJiIki (d, 624s enemy of tlic 
Propiie skilled during the Battle of 
Pa dr), 200 
iv-^T9i"^C2, 44] 

312 

321 

Wajiiti, .^bfi B: 3 kr;il- (d. 931 ' iiif 1 lienl:i:il 
student of Jiinayd ; Q 58), 18, 90. 91^ 96, 
iSi, 225, 233, z6S. 297 
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WiiVsbliDii (ppEdnJjfcf), iid, j^z, 164, 

171 , 171, 1 ^ 7 , igi, 201 , 127 , 

251, 26^3, 292, 29S, 299, 310, ^19, 320, ’^ 11 , 

^23.:J2 5, ^72, 391 

wayfnringt'sufElij, iS4-8^, ]509'win'fercr 
[satik], 49 , ^ 2 , 1 ^ 6 ^ i 6 |iH 171 ^ 184 ^ 210 , 258 , 
z6i, ^z6r ^9^. See cii:i[} dilri^ddail; 
tr:ivciing on the j^jHi 

^viergild (dfy 4 ^ 70 - 73 , 379 

wlieat (j^nJuFFij tlie FoibLddeii fruit), 35, 

64. 71, 7^-74. 84, ^ 22(1-27, 

;i 65 . ;i 87 

wiiit, of love,, 44,127, ^59, 360 
|], ^40 

wisdom {?rEi???cf): divine, 19.22-33, 

53,66, 72,90,104, loS, 145, i6j, lSz, 190, 
287. 39L, 41^; InmiLin, 7, 119, 125, 20^, 

2017;, 216. 321h 3S6 

wihiesiiiLg (i-huhud), 116,134,157,171,221, 
223,249,262,26fi, :j22,329, 357, 

400 ^ 416 - 171 : inoTi :5 bearing witiica (s/ffl- 
wahidi J 7 , 138 , 171 , 22 *. 221 , 259 . 269 , 

WTO in b 23 ^ 16^ 304,335 

wtunon, 134-33 

wdrld, tliii; [Jun^ii), 131-32. dho 
flftcnvorld 

worship [ 76 tiiid), 48,67,91:^91, loo, 103, 

138. i6tj, ]&!, 183,196, ]99, zD7r 213, 


^4^ aci^ek 39,44, 8], 93, 

119,350,399; insignificjincc of, 78^ 139^ 
183; ^^'orshiper f'Lffc/J). 188, 238, 240-41, 
329, 426^27 

wT^th ighaddh}'. divine, u, io, 173, 400- 
liiiiiiim, 124-25, 281^ 386 S^e [i/so inercy 
H^uJd, >i\iv, .wvi 28S 
kt-u/iicf, 40,126, 221, 230 

>w/(, ]67,130 

Yaliya ibn Mu^ndli Razi [d. 872; Snfi 
teiiclieut>37X 75^ 77 ^ 
yiSifia. levels of, 235 

yeiarni[ig(^/iiiu^), 45, 68, 121, 127, 128, 2 l^, 
226h 25U 2Sl^ 282, 29S, 299 h 30J, 303 H 
306,309,325,327,329,346,333, 339. 
366, 369^ 380, 395' stilt ion of, 167, 201 ^ 
293 

Ziiljjniyii (jiigels of dlkustiscineiit in 
licllX 69 

Zaoliii rials, 353,377,380 
163,138 
Ziiniz^nn, 320 

Zayiidi-l^n Khwafr(d. 1433}, 440 
Zcjrojstrijniijin, \\v, 236, 43^ 

ZLilaythnl (Egyptiflii noblcwomiin 

who fell iis love witli Joiepb), 60,130, 
207,256 



"Chittick is arguably the best scholar and translator of classical Islamic mysticism 
(Sufism) die Western world has ever produced. His books are sheer gold. But this 
latest work is a masterwork studded with imique spirituiil gems on Io\e.” 

—Prince Ghazi bin Muhammad, author of lj>pe in the Ho^y^nr'an 

'"This masterpiece is the finest scliokuiy study of love in Islam ever produced. 
Chittick's brilliant theo-philosophical analysis encompasses all the great Ishimic thinkers 
and offers an urgent message not just for historimis of religion, but for all iMuslims 
md for those of every' faith tradition.^^ 

—Stephen G. Post, Stony Brook University 

"Rendering a vast Arabic and Persim repertoire into lucid English allows Willi^im 
Chittick to display how central love is in the Islamic tradition. Persian masters Maybudi 
and Sam'ani open worlds of poetic theological reflection, detailing the 
origin of love, a life of love, and tJie goal of loveT 
—David Burrell, University of Notre Dame 

“A profound addition to our understanding of Sufism. It will be yet another long-stand¬ 
ing contribution in the magnificent career of William Chittick, and anodicr confirmation 
of his status as one of the very leading scholars of Sufism today.” 

—Omid Safi, University^ of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

"The classic Suh poets of divine and hum^m love—Rumi, Hafez, Attar and others— 
are by now familiar figures. William Chittick's book beautifully introduces the earlier 
Persiiui (tUid Arabic) prose writers on love who provide the backgroiuid for that 
love poetry, and whose "theology of love' shaped the popular understanding 
of Islam tlirougb the centuries.” 

—James W Morns, Boston College 
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